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•    THE   DOVE    IN   THE   EAGLE'S    NEST. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  THE  HBIB  OF  BEDOLTFFE." 


CHAPTER  L 

KASTEB  Gottfried's  workshop. 

The  upper  lattices  of  a  tall,  narrow 
•window  were  open,  and  admitted  the 
view,  of  first  some  richly-tinted  vine 
leaves  and  purpling  grapes,  then,  in 
dazzling  freshness  of  new  white  stone, 
the  lacework  fabric  of  a  half-built 
zninster  spire,  with  a  mason's  crane  on 
the  summit,  bending  as  though  craving 
for  a  further  supply  of  materials ;  and 
beyond,  peeping  through  every  crevice 
•of  the  exquisite  open  fretwork,  was  the 
intensely  blue  sky  of  early  autumn. 

The  lower  longer  panes  of  the  window 
were  closed,  and  the  glass,  divided  into 
circles  and  quarrels,  made  the  scene  less 
distinct ;  but  still  the  huge  stone  tower 
was  traceable,  and,  farther  ofi^  the  slope 
of  a  gently-rising  hill,  clothed  with  vine- 
yards blushing  into  autumn  richness. 
JBelow,  the  view  was  closed  by  the  gray 
wall  of  a  court-yard,  laden  with  fruit- 
trees  in  full  bearing,  and  inclosing  paved 
paths  that  radiated  from  a  central  foun- 
.  tain,  and  left  spaces  between  where  a 
few  summer  flowers  still  lingered,  and 
the  remains  of  others  showed  what  their 
padt  glory  had  been. 

The  interior  of  the  room  was  wain- 
.acoted,  the  floor  paved  with  bright  red 
and  cream-coloured  tiles,  and  the  tall 
jstove  in  one  comer  decorated  with  the 
^ama  The  eastern  end  of  the  apart- 
iB0nt  was  adorned  with  an  exquisite 
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small  group  carved  in  oak,  representing 
the  carpenter's  shop  at  Nazareth,  with 
the  Holy  Child  instructed  by  Joseph  in 
the  use  of  tools,  and  the  mother  sitting 
with  her  book,  "  pondering  these  things 
in  her  heart."    All  around  were  blocks 
of  wood  and  carvings  in  varying  states  of 
progress — some  scarcely  shaped  out,  and 
others  in  perfect  completion.     And  the 
subjects  were  equally  various.      Here 
was  an  adoring  angel  with  folded  wings, 
clasped  hands,  and  rapt  face ;  here  a 
majestic  head  of  an  apostle  or  prophet ; 
here  a  lovely  virgin  saint,  seeming  to 
play  smilingly  with  the  instrument  of  her 
martyrdom ;  here  a  grotesque  miserere 
group,  illustrating  a  fairy  tale,  or  carica- 
turing a  popular  fable  ;  here  a  beauteous 
festoon  of  flowers  and  fruity  emulating 
nature  in  all  save  colour;  and  on  the 
work-table    itself   growing  under   the 
master's  hand,  was  a  long  wreath,  entirely 
composed  of   leaves    and    seed-vessels 
in  their  quaint  and  beauteous  forms 
— the   heart-shaped  shepherd's  purse, 
the  mask-like  sk\dl-cap,  and  the  crowned 
row  of  the  henbane.     The  starred  cap 
of  the  poppy  was  actually  being  shaped 
under  the  tool,  from  a  greeu  capsule, 
surmounted  with  purple  velvety  rays, 
which,   together  with    its    rough  and 
wavy  leaf,  was  held  in  the  hand  of  a 
young  maiden  who  knelt  by  the  table, 
watching  the  work  with  eager  interest. 

She  was  not  a  beautiful  girl — not  dhe 
of  those  whose  "  bright  eyes  rain  influ- 
ence, and  judge  the  priae."     She  was 
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too  small,  too  slight,  too   retiring  for 
such  a  position.     If  there  was  some- 
thing lily-like  in  her  drooping  grace,  it 
was  not  the  queen  lily  of  the  garden 
that  she  resembled,  but  the  retiring  lily 
of  the  valley — so  purely,  transparently 
white  was  her  skin,  scarcely  tinted  by  a 
roseate  blush  on  the  cheek,  so  tender  and 
modest  the  whole  effect  of  her  slender 
figure,  and  the  soft,  downcast,  pensive 
brown  eyes,  utterly  dissimilar   in  hue 
from  those  of  all  around  except  perhaps 
the  bright,  quick  ones  of  her  uncle,  the 
master-carver.      Otherwise,   his    portly 
form,    open   visage,   and    good-natured 
stateliness,  as  well  as  his  furred  cap  and 
gold  chain,  were  thoroughly  those  of  the 
German   burgomaster  of  the  fifteenth 
century  ;  but  those  glittering  black  eyes 
had  not  ceased  to  betray  their  French  or 
rather  Walloon  origin,  though  for  several 
generations  back  the  family  had  been 
settled  at  Ulm.     Perhaps,  too,  it  was 
Walloon  quickness  and  readiness  of  wit 
that  had  made  them,  so  soon  as  they 
became  affiliated,  so  prominent  in  all 
the  councils  of  the  good  free  city,  and 
80    noted    for  excellence    in    art  and 
learning.     Indeed  the  present  head  of 
the  family.  Master  Gottfried  Sorel,  was 
80  much  esteemed  for  his  learning  that 
he   had   once  had  serious  thoughts  of 
terming    himself    Master    Gothofredus 
Oxalicus,  and  might  have  carried  it  out 
but  for  the  very  decided  objections  of  his 
wife,   Dame    Johanna,   and    his    little 
niece,  Christina,  to  being  dubbed  by  any 
sttch  surname. 

Master  Gottfried  had  had  a  scape- 
grace younger  brother  named  Hugo, 
who  had  scorned  both  books  and  tools, 
had  been  the  plague  of  the  workshop, 
and,  instead  of  coming  back  from  his 
wandering-year  of  improvement,  had 
joined  a  band  of  roving  Lanzknechts. 
No  more  had  been  heard  of  him  for  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  years,  when  he  suddenly 
arrived  at  the  paternal  mansion  at  Ulm 
half-dead  mth  intermitting  fever,  and 
with  a  young,  broken-hearted,  and 
nearly  expiring  wife,  his  spoil  in  his 
Italian  campaigns.  His  rude  affection 
had  utterly  failed  to  console  her  for  her 
desolated  home  and  slaughtered  kindred, 


and  it  had  so  soon  turned  to  brutality 
that,  when  brought  to  comparative  peace 
and  rest  in  his  brother's  home,  there 
was  nothing  left  for  the  poor  Italian  but 
to  lie  down  and  die,  commending  her 
babe  in  broken  German  to  Hausfrau 
Johanna,  and  bleesing  Master  Gottfried 
for  his  flowing  Latin  assurances  that 
the  child  should  be  to  them  even  as  the 
little  maiden  who  was  lying  in  the 
Grod's-acre  upon  the  hill-side. 

And  verily  the  little  Christina  had 
been  a  precious  gift  to  the  bereaved 
couple.  Her  father  had  no  sooner 
recovered  than  he  returned  to  his  roving 
life,  and,  except  for  a  report  that  he  had 
been  seen  among  the  retainers  of  one  of 
the  robber  barons  of  the  Swabian  Alps, 
nothing  had  been  known  about  him; 
and  Master  Gottfried  only  hoped  to  be 
spared  the  actual  pain  and  scandal  of 
knowing  when  his  eyes  were  blinded 
and  his  head  swept  off  at  a  blow,  or 
when  he  was  tumbled  headlong  into  a 
moat,  suspended  from  a  tree,  or  broken 
on  the  wheel :  a  choice  of  fates  that  was 
sure  sooner  or  later  to  befall  him. 
Meantime,  both  the  burgomeister  and 
burgomeisterinn  did  their  utmost  to 
forget  that  the  gentle  little  girl  was  not 
their  own ;  they  set  all  their  hopes  and 
joys  on  her,  and,  making  her  supply  the 
place  at  once  of  son  and  daughter,  they 
bred  her  up  in  all  the  refinements  and 
accomplishments  in  which  the  free 
citizens  of  Germany  took  the  lead  in 
the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  To  aid  her  aunt  in  all 
housewifely  arts,  to  prepare  dainty  food 
and  varied  liquors,  and  to  spin,  weave, 
and  broider,  was  only  a  part  of  Chris- 
tina's training ;  her  uncle  likewise  set 
great  store  by  her  sweet  Italian  voice,' 
and  caused  her  to  be  carefully  taught  to 
sing  and  play  on  the  lute,  and  he  like- 
wise delighted  in  hearing  her  read  aloud 
to  him  from  the  hereditary  store  of 
MSS.  and  from  the  dark  volumes  that 
began  to  proceed  from  the  press.  Nay, 
Master  Gottfried  had  made  experiments 
in  printing  and  wood-engraving  on  his 
own  account,  and  had  found  no  head  so 
intelligent,  no  hand  so  desirous  to  aid 
him,  as  his  little  Christina's,  who,  in 
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all  that  needed  taste  and  skill  lather 
than  strength,  was  worth  all  his  prenr 
ticas  and  joameynien  together.  Some 
fine  bold  figures  had  been  produced  by 
their  joint  efforts;  but  these  less  im- 
portant occupations  had  of  late  been 
set  aside  by  the  engrossing  interest  of 
the  interior  fittings  of  the  great  "  Dome 
Eiik,''  which  for  nearly  a  century  had 
been  rising  by  the  united  exertions  of 
the  burghers,  without  any  assistance 
&om  without.  The  foundation  had  been 
laid  in  1377 ;  and  at  length,  in  the  year 
of  grace  1472,  the  crown  of  the  apse 
had  been  closed  in,  and  matters  were 
80  forward  that  Master  Gottfried's 
stall  work  was  already  in  requisition 
for  the  choir. 

"  Three  cubits  more,"  he  reckoned. 
**  Child,  hast  thou  found  me  fruits 
enough  for  the  completing  of  this 
border?" 

**  O  yes,  mine  uncle.  I  have  the  wild 
rosehip,  and  the  flat  shield  of  the  moon- 
wort,  and  a  peapod,  and  more  whose 
names  I  know  not  But  should  they 
all  be  seed  and  fruit  V* 

"  Yea,  truly,  my  Stina,  for  this  wreath 
shall  speak  of  the  goodly  fruits  of  a 
completed  life." 

"  Even  as  that  which  you  carved 
in  spring  told  of  the  blossom  and 
&ir  promise  of  youth,"  returned  the 
maiden.  ^'Methinks  the  one  is  the 
most  beautiful,  as  it  ought  to  be ;"  then, 
after  a  little  pause,  and  some  reckoning, 
*^  I  have  scarce  seed-pods  enough  in 
store,  uncle;  might  we  not  seek  some 
rarer  shapes  in  the  herb-garden  of 
Master  Gerhard,  the  physician?  He, 
too,  might  teU  me  the  names  of  some  of 
these." 

"  True,  child;  or  we  might  ride  into 
the  country  beyond  the  walls,  and  seek 
them.  What^  little  one^  wouldst  thou 
not  1" 

"  So  we  go  not  flar,"  faltered  Chris- 
UnsLy  colouring. 

'^  Ha,  thou  hast  not  forgotten  the 
fidght  thy  companions  had  from  the 
Schlangenwald  Belters  when  gathering 
Maydew?  Fear  not,  little  coward;  if 
we  go  beyond  the  suburbs  we  will  take 
Hans  and  Peter  with  their  halberts. 


But  I  believe  thy  silly  little,  heart  can 
scarce  be  free  for  enjoyment  if  it  can 
fancy  a  Eeiter  within  a  do2aen  leagues  of 
thee." 

"  At  your  side  I  would  not  fear. 
That  is,  I  would  not  vex  thee  by  my 
folly,  and  I  might  forget  it^"  replied 
Christina,  looking  down. 

"  My  gentle  child !"  the  old  man  said 
approvingly.  "Moreover,  if  our  good 
Kaiser  has  his  way,  we  shall  soon  be 
free  of  the  Eeiters  of  Schlangenwald, 
and  Adlerstein,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
mouse-trap  barons.  He  is  hoping  to 
form  a  league  of  us  free  imperial  cities 
with  all  the  more  reasonable  and  honest 
nobles,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
countiy.  Even  now  a  letter  from  him 
was  read  in  the  Town  Hall  to  that 
effect ;  and,  when  all  are  united  against 
them,  my  lords-mousers  must  needs  ^ 
become  pledged  to  the  league,  or  go 
down  before  it." 

"  Ah !  that  wiU  be  well,"  cried  Chris- 
tina. '^Then  will  our  waggons  be  no 
longer  set  upon  at  the  Debateable  Ford 
by  Schlangenwald  or  Adlerstein ;  and 
our  wares  wiU  come  safely,  and  there 
will  be  wealth  enough  to  raise  our 
spire  I  0  uncle,  what  a  day  of  joy  will 
that  be  when  Our  Lady's  great  statue 
will  be  set  on  the  summit  1 " 

'^  A  day  that  I  shall  scarce  see,  and  it 
will  be  well  if  thou  dost,"  returned  her 
uncle,  ''unless  the  hearts  of  the  burghers 
of  Ulm  return  to  the  liberality  of  their 
fathers,  who  devised  that  spire !  But 
what  trampling  do  I  hear  )  " 

There  was  indeed  a  sudden  confusion 
in  the  house,  and,  before  the  uncle  and 
niece  could  rise,  the  door  was  opened 
by  a  prosperous  apple-faced  dame,  ex- 
clamiing  in  a  hasty  whisper,  ''House- 
flEither,  0  housefather,  there  are  a  troop 
of  Belters  at  the  door,  dismounting 
already;"  and,  as  the  master  came 
forward,  brushing  from  his  furred  vest 
the  shavings  and  dust  of  his  work,  she 
added  in  a  more  furtive,  startled  accent^ 
''and,  if  I  mistake  not,  one  is  thy 
brother ! " 

"He  is  welcome,"  replied  Master 
Gottfried,  in  his  cheeiy  fearless  voice  ; 
''  he  brought  us  a  choioe  gift  last  time 
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he  came ;  and  it  may  be  lie  is  ready  to 
seek  peace  among  us  after  his  wander- 
ings. Cdme  hither,  Christina,  my  little 
one ;  it  is  well  to  be  abashed,  but  thou 
art  not  a  child  who  need  fear  to  meet 
ft  father." 

Cliristina's  extreme  timidity,  however, 
made  her  pale  and  crimson  by  turns, 
perhaps  by  the  infection  of  anxiety 
from  her  aunt^  who  could  not  conceid 
a  certain  dissatisfaction  and  alarm,  as 
the  maiden,  led  on  either  side  by  her 
adopted  parents,  thus  advanced  from  the 
little  studio  into  a  handsomely>carved 
wooden  gallery,  projecting  into  a  great 
wainscoted  room,  with  a  handsome 
carved  stair  leading  down  into  it.  Down 
this  stair  the  ^Shqq  proceeded,  and 
reached  the  stone  hall  that  lay  beyond 
it,  just  as  there  entered  from  the  trel- 
lised  porch,  that  covered  the  steps  into 
"QiB  street,  a  tall  thin  wiry  man,  in  a 
worn  and  greasy  buff  suit,  guarded  on 
the  breast  and  arms  with  rusty  steel, 
and  a  battered  helmet  with  the  vizor 
up  disclosing  a  weather-beaten  bronzed 
£ice,  with  somewhat  wild  dark  eyes, 
and  a  huge  grizzled  moustache  forming 
a  straight  line  over  his  lips.  Altogether 
he  was  a  complete  model  of  the  lawless 
!Reiter  or  Lanzknecht,  the  terror  of 
Swabia,  and  the  bugbear  of  Christina's 
imagination.  The  poor  child's  heart 
died  within  her  as  she  perceived  the 
mutual  recognition  between  her  uncle 
and  the  new  comer ;  and,  while  Master 
Gott&ied  held  out  his  bauds  with  a 
cordial  greeting  of  "Welcome  home, 
brother  Hugh,"  she  trembled  from  head 
to  foot,  as  she  sank  on  her  knees,  and 
murmured,  "Your  blessing,  honoured 
father." 

"Ha?  What,  this  is  my  girl?  What 
says  she?.  My  blessing,  eh?  There 
then,  thou  hast  it,  child,  such  as  I  have 
to  give,  though  they'll  tell  thee  at  Adler- 
atein  that  I  am  more  wont  to  give  the 
other  sort  of  blessing  !  Now,  give  me 
a  kiss,  girl,  and  let  me  see  thee?  How 
now ! "  as  he  folded  her  in  his  rough 
arms,  "thou  art  a  mere  feather,  as  slight 
as  our  sick  Jungfrau  herself."  And  then, 
regarding  her,  as  she  stood  drooping, 
^  Thou  art  not  half  the  woman  thy  mo- 


ther was — she  was  stately  and  straight 
as  a  column,  and  tall  withal." 

"  True  ! "  replied  Hausfrau  Johanna, 
in  a  marked  tone ;  "  but  both  she  and 
her  poor  babe  had  been  so  harassed  and 
wasted  with  long  journeys  and  hard- 
ships, that  with  all  our  care  of  our 
Christina,  she  has  never  been  strong 
or  well-grown.  The  marvel  is  that  she 
Uved  at  alL" 

"  Our  Christina  is  not  beautiful,  we 
know,"  added  her  uncle,  reassuringly 
taking  her  hand;  "but  she  is  a  good 
and  meek  maiden." 

"Well,  well,"  returned  the  Lanz- 
knecht, "  she  will  answer  the  purpose 
well  enough,  or  better  than  if  she  were 
feir  enough  to  set  all  our  fellows  toge- 
ther by  the  ears  for  her.  Camilla,  I 
say — no,  what's  her  name,  Christina  ? — 
put  up  thy  gear  and  be  ready  to  start 
with  mo  to-morrow  morning  for  Adler- 
stein." 

"  For  Adlerstein  ?  "  re-echoed  the 
housemother,  in  a  tone  of  horrified  dis- 
may ;  and  Christina  would  have  dropped 
on  the  floor  but  for  her  uncle's  sustain- 
ing hand,  and  the  cheering  glance  with 
which  he  met  her  imploiing  look. 

"Let  us  come  up  to  the  gallery,  and 
imderstand  what  you  desire,  brother," 
said  Master  Gottfried,  gravely.  **Fill 
the  cup  of  greeting,  Hans.  Your  fol- 
lowers shall  be  entertained  in  the  hall," 
he  added. 

«Ay,  ay,"  quoth  Hugh,  "I  will 
show  you  reason  over  a  goblet  of  the 
old  Kosemburg.  Is  it  all  gone  yet, 
brother  Goetz?  No?  I  reckon  there 
would  not  be  the  scouring  of  a  glass  left 
of  it  in  a  week  if  it  were  at  Adlerstein." 

So  saying,  the  trooper  crossed  the 
lower  room,  which  contained  a  huge 
tiled  baking  oven,  various  brilliantly- 
burnished  cooking  utensils,  and  a  great 
carved  cupboard  like  a  wooden  bed- 
stead, and,  passing  the  door  of  the  bath- 
room, clanked  up  the  oaken  stairs  to 
the  gallery,  the  reception-room  of  the 
house.  It  had  tapestry  hangings  to  the 
wall,  and  cushions  both  to  the  carved 
chairs  and  deep  windows,  which  looked 
out  into  the  street^  the  whole  storey  pro- 
jecting into  close  proximity  with  the 
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coiresponding  apartment  of  the  Syndic 
Morit^  the  goldsmith  on  the  opposite 
side.  An  oaken  table  stood  in  the 
centre,  and  the  galleiy  was  adorned 
with  a  dresser,  displaying  not  only 
bright  pewter,  but  goblets  and  drinking 
cups  of  beautiful-shaped  and  coloured 
glass,  and  saltcellars,  tankards,  &c.  of 
gold  and  silver. 

"Just  as  it  was  in  the  old  man's 
time,"  said  the  soldier,  throwing  him- 
self into  the  housefather's  chair.  **A 
handful  of  Lanzknechts  would  make 
short  work  with  your  pots  and  pans, 
good  sister  Johanna." 

"Heaven  forbid!"  said  poor  Johanna 
under  her  breath. 

"  Much  good  they  do  you,  up  in  a 
TOW  there,  making  you  a  slave  to  fur- 
bishing them.  There's  more  sense  in 
a  chair  like  this — that  does  rest  a  man's 
bones.  Here,  Camilla,  girl,  unlace  mj 
helmet!  What,  know'st  not  how? 
What  is  a  woman  made  for  but  to  let 
a  soldier  free  of  his  trappings  ?  Thou 
hast  done  it !  There  !  Now  my  boots," 
stretching  out  his  legs. 

"  Hans  shall  draw  off  your  boots,  fair 
brother,"  began  the  dame ;  but  poor 
Christina,  the  more  anxious  to  propi- 
tiate him  in  little  things,  because  of  the 
horror  and  dread  with  which  his  main 
purpose  inspired  her,  was  already  on 
ner  knees,  pulling  with  her  small  qui- 
vering hands  at  the  long  steel-guarded 
boot — a  task  to  which  she  would  have 
been  utterly  inadequate,  but  for  some 
lazy  assistance  &'om  her  father's  other 
foot  She  further  brought  a  pair  of 
her  uncle's  furred  slippers,  while  Eeiter 
Hugh  proceeded  to  dangle  one  of  the 
boots  in  the  air,  expatiating  on  its  frail 
condition,  and  expressing  his  intention 
of  getting  a  new  pair  fix)m  Master 
Matthias,  the  sutor,  ere  he  should  leave 
XJlm  on  the  morrow.  Then,"  again,  came 
the  dreaded  subject ;  his  daughter  must 
go  with  him. 

"What  would  you  with  Christina, 
brother?"  gravely  asked  Master  Gott- 
fried, seating  himself  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stove,  while  out  of  sight 
the  brightened  girl  herself  knelt  on  the 
floor,  her  head  on  her  aunt's  knees. 


trying  to  derive  comfort  from  Dame 
Johanna's  clasping  hands,  and  vehement 
murmurs  that  they  would  not  let  their 
child  be  taken  from  them.  Alas !  these 
assurances  were  little  in  accordance  with 
Hugh's  rough  reply,  "  And  what  is  it  to 
you  what  I  do  widb.  mine  own  ? " 

"  Only  this,  that,  having  bred  her  up 
as  my  child  and  intended  heiress,  I 
might  have  some  voice." 

"  Oh !  in  choosing  her  mate  !  Some 
mincing  artificer,  I  trow,  fiddling  away 
with  wood  and  wire  to  make  gauds  for 
the  fair-day !  Hast  got  him  here  %  K 
I  like  him,  and  she  likes  him,  I'll  bring 
her  back  when  her  work  is  done." 

"There  is  no  such  person  as  yet  in 
the  case,"  said  Gottfried.  "  Christina  is 
not  yet  seventeen,  and  I  would  take  my 
time  to  find  an  honest,  pious  burgher, 
who  will  value  this  precious  jewel  (k 
mine." 

"And  let  her  polish  his  flagons  to 
the  end  of  her  days,"  laughed  Hugh 
grimly,  but  manifestly  somewhat  influ- 
enced by  the  notion  of  his  brother's 
wealth.  "  What,  hast  no  child  of  thine 
own  ? "  he  added. 

"None,  save  in  Paradise,"  answered 
Gottfried,  crossing  himsel£  "  And  thus, 
if  Christina  should  remain  with  me,  and 
be  such  as  I  would  have  her,  then,  bro- 
ther, my  wealth,  after  myself  and  my 
good  housewife,  shall  be  hers,  with  due 
provision  for  thee,  if  thou  shouldst 
weary  of  thy  wild  Kfe.  Otherwise,"  he 
added,  looking  down,  and  speaking  in 
an  under  tone,  "  my  poor  savings  should 
go  to  the  completing  of  the  Dome 
Kirk.  • 

"And  who  told  thee,  Goetz,  that  I 
would  do  ought  with  the  girl  that 
should  hinder  her  from  being  the  very 
same  fat  sourkrout  -  cooking,  pewter- 
scrubbing  housewife  of  thy  mind's  eye?" 

"  I  have  heard  nothing  of  thy  designs 
as  yet,  brother  Hugh,  save  that  thou 
wouldst  take  her  to  Adlerstein,  which 
men  greatly  belie  if  it  be  not  a  nest  ol 
robbers," 

"  Aha !  thou  hast  heard  of  Adler- 
stein !  We  have  made  the  backs  of 
your  jolly  merchants  tingle  as  well  as 
they    could    through   their   well-lined 
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doublets !  XJlm  knows  of  Adlerstein, 
and  the  Debateable  Ford  1 " 

"  It  knows  little  to  its  credit,"  said 
Gottfried,  gravely ;  "  and  it  knows  also 
that  the  Emperor  is  about  to  make  a 
combination  against  all  the  Swabian 
robber-holds,  and  that  such  as  join  not 
in  it  will  fare  the  worse." 

**  Let  Kaiser  Fritz  catch  his  bear  ere 
he  sells  its  hide  !  He  has  never  tried 
to  mount  thd  Eagle's  Ladder!  Why, 
man,  Adlerstein  might  be  held  against 
five  hundred  men  by  sister  Johanna 
with  her  rock  and  spindle  !  Tis  a  free 
barony,  Master  Gottfried,  I  tell  thee — 
has  never  sworn  allegiance  to  Kaiser  or 
Duke  of  Swabia  either  !  Freiherr  Eber- 
liard  is  as  much  a  king  on  his  own  rock 
as  young  Max — what's  the  rest  of  his 
name  ? — is  of  the  Eomans,  and  more  too, 
for  I  never  could  find  out  that  the 
Eomans  thought  much  of  our  king ; 
and,  as  to  gainsaying  our  old  Freiherr, 
one  might  as  well  leap  over  the  abyss 
at  once." 

"  Yes,  those  old  free  barons  are  pitiless 
lyrants,"  said  Gottfried,  "and  I  scarce 
think  I  can  understand  l^e  aright  when 
I  hear  thee  say  thou  wouldst  carry  thy 
daughter  to  such  an  abode." 

"  It  is  the  Freiherr's  command,"  re- 
tomed  Hugh.  "  Look  you,  they  have 
bad  wondrous  ill-luck  with  their  chil- 
dren ;  the  Freiherrinn  Kimigunde  has 
l&ad  a  dozen  at  least,  and  only  two  are 
aHve,  my  young  Freiherr  and  my  young 
Lady  'Ermentrude,  and  no  wonder  you 
■would  say  if  you  could  see  the  gracious 
Freiherrinn,  for  surely  Dame  Holda  made 
a  blunder  when  she  fished  her  out  of  the 
fountain  woman  instead  of  man.  She 
w  Adlerstein  herself  by  birth,  married 
her  cousin,  and  is  prouder  and  more 
dour  than  our  old  Freiherr  himself — 
fitter  far  to  handle  shield  than  swaddled 
babe.  And  now  our  Jungfrau  has  fallen 
into  a  pining  waste,  that  'tis  a  pity  to 
Bee  how  her  cheeks  have  fallen  away, 
and  how  she  mopes  and  fades.  Now, 
old  Freiherr  and  her  brother,  they  both 
dote  on  her,  and  would  do  anything  for 
her.  They  thought  she  was  bewitched, 
80  we  took  old  Mother  Hsebill  and  tried 
her  with  the  ordeal  of  water ;  but,  look 


you,  she  sank  as  innocent  as  a  puppy 
dog,  and  Ursel  was  at  fault  to  fix  on 
any  one  else.  Then  one  day,  when  I 
looked  into  the  chamber,  I  saw  the 
poor  maiden  sitting,  with  her  head  hang- 
ing down,  as  if  'twas  too  heavy  for  her, 
on  a  high-backed  chair,  no  rest  for  her 
feet,  and  the  wind  blowing  sour  aU 
round  her,  and  nothing  to  taste  but 
scorched  beef,  or  black  bread  and  sour 
wine,  and  her  mother  rating  her  for 
foolish  fancies  that  gave  trouble.  And, 
when  my  young  Freiherr  was  bemoan- 
ing himself  that  we  could  not  hear  of  a 
Jew  physician  passing  our  way  to  catch 
and  bring  up  to  cure  her,  I  said  to  him 
at  last  that  no  doctor  could  do  for  her 
what  gentle  tendance  and  nursing 
would,  and  what  the  poor  maid  needed 
was  to  be  cosseted  and  laid  down  softly, 
and  fed  with  broths  and  possets,  and  ^ 
that  women  know  how  to  do  with  one 
another.  A  proper  scowl  and  hard  words 
I  got  from  my  gracious  lady,  for  want- 
ing to  put  burgher  softness  into  an 
Adlerstein ;  but  my  old  lord  and  his 
son  opened  on  the  scent  at  once.  *  Thou 
hast  a  daughter?'  quoth  the  Freiherr. 
*  So  please  your  gracious  lordship,'  quoth 
I ;  *  that  is,  if  she  still  lives,  for  I  left  her 
a  puny  infant.'  *  Well,*  said  my  lord, 
*if  thou  wilt  bring  her  here,  and  her 
care  restores  my  daughter  to  health  and 
strength,  then  will  I  make  thee  my  body 
squire,  with  a  right  to  a  fourth  part  of 
all  the  spoil,  and  feed  for  two  horses  in 
my  stable.*  And  young  Freiherr  Eber- 
hard  gave  his  word  upon  it" 

Grottfried  suggested  that  a  sick  nurse 
was  the  person  required  rather  than  a 
child  like  Christina ;  but,  as  Hugh  truly 
observe.d,  no  nurse  would  voluntarily  go 
to  Adlerstein,  and  it  was  no  use  to  wait 
for  the  hopes  of  capturing  one  by  raid 
or  foray.  His  daughter  was  at  his  own 
disposal,  and  her  services  would  be 
repaid  by  personal  advantages  to  him- 
self which  he  was  not  disposed  to  forego ; 
in  effect  these  were  the  only  means  that 
the  baron  had  of  requiting  any  attend- 
ance upon  his  daughter. 

The  citizens  of  old  Germany  had  the 
strongest  and  most  stringent  ideas  of 
parental  authority,  and  regarded  daugh- 
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ters  as  abmlaie  chattels  of  their  father ; 
and  Master  Gottfried  Sorel,  though  he 
alone  had  done  the  part  of  a  father  to 
his  niece,  felt  entirely  unahle  to  with- 
stand the  nearer  claim,  except  by  repre- 
sentations ;  and  these  fell  utterly  disre- 
garded, as  in  truth  every  counsel  had 
hitherto  done,  upon  the  ears  of  Eeiter 
Hugh,  ever  since  he  had  emerged  from 
his  swaddling  clothes.  The  plentiful 
supper,  full  cup  of  wine,  and  confec- 
tions, and  soft  chair,  together  perhaps 
with  his  bix)ther*s  grave  speech,  soon, 
however,  had  the  effect  of  sending  him 
into  a  doze,  whence  he  started  to  accept 
civilly  the  proposal  of  being  installed 
in  the  stranger's  room,  where  he  was 
speedily  snoring  between  two  feather 
beds. 

Then  there  could  be  freedom  of  speech 
in  the  gallery,  where  the  uncle  and  aunt 
held  anxious  counsel  over  the  poor  little 
dark-tressed  head  that  still  lay  upon 
good  Johanna's  knees.  The  dame  was 
indignant  and  resolute :  "  Take  the  child 
back  with  him  into  a  very  nest  of  rob- 
bers ! — her  thin  innocent  dove  whom 
they  had  shielded  from  all  evil  like  a 
Yery  nun  in  a  cloister  !  She  should  as 
soon  think  of  yielding  her  up  to  be 
borne  off  by  the  great  Satan  himself  with 
his  horns  and  hoofs. '^ 

"  He  is  her  father,  housewife,"  said 
the  master-carver. 

"  The  right  of  parents  is  with  those 
that  have  done  the  duty  of  parents,'' 
returned  Johanna.  ''What  said  the 
kid  in  the  £ible  to  the  goat  that  claimed 
her  from  the  sheep  that  bred  her  up? 
I  am  ashamed  of  you,  housefather,  for 
not  better  loving  your  own  nieca" 

"Heaven  knows  how  I  love  her," 
said  Gottfried,  as  the  sweet  face  was 
raised  up  to  him  with  a  look  acquitting 
him  of  the  charge,  and  he  bent  to 
smooth  back  the  silken  hair,  and  kiss  the 
ivory  brow ;  '*  but  Heaven  also  knows 
that  I  see  no  means  of  withholding  her 
from  one  whose  daim  is  closer  than  my 
own.  Kone  save  one ;  and  to  that  even 
thou,  housemother,  wouldst  not  have  me 
resort." 

''What  is  it?"  asked  the  dame,  sharply, 
y«fe  -with  some  fear. 


"  To  denounce  him  to  the  sherifGsi  as 
one  of  the  Adlerstein  retainers  who 
robbed  Phillipp  der  Schmidt,  and  havo 
him  fast  laid  by  the  heels." 

Chnstina  shuddered,  and  Dame  Jo- 
hanna herself  recoiled;  but  presently 
exclaimed,  "Nay,  you  could  not  do 
that,  good  man,  but  wherefore  not 
threaten  him  therewith  f  Stand  at  bia 
bedside  in  early  dawn,  and  tell  him 
that,  if  he  be  not  off  ere  daylight  with 
both  his  cut-throats,  the  halberdiers  will 
be  upon  him." 

"  Threaten  what  I  neither  could  nor 
would  perform,  mother  %  That  were  a 
shrewish  resource.'* 

"  Yet  would  it  save  the  child,"  mut- 
tered Johanna.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
Christina  was  rising  from  the  floor,  and 
stood  before  them  with  loose  hair,  te«r- 
ful  eyes,  and  wet,  flushed  cheeks.  "  It 
must  be  thus,"  she  said,  in  a  low  but 
not  unsteady  voice.  "I  can  bear  it 
better  since  I  have  heard  of  the  poor 
young  lady,  sick  and  with  none  to  oare 
for  her.  I  will  go  with  my  father  ;  it 
is  my  duty.  I  will  do  my  best ;  but 
oh !  uncle,  so  work  with  him  that  hft 
may  bring  me  back  again." 

"This  from  thee,  Stina  !"  exckuneJ 
her  aunt,  "  from  thee  who  art  sick  file 
fear  of  a  Lanzknechtl " 

"The  saints  will  be  with  me,  and  yoa 
will  pray  for  me,"  said  Christina,  still 
trembling. 

"  I  tell  thee,  child,  thou  know'st  nol 
what  these  vile  dens  are.  Heaven  for* 
fend  thou  shouldst ! "  exclaimed  her 
aunt  "Go  only  to  Father  Baltham^ 
housefather,  and  see  if  he  doth  not  call 
it  a  sending  of  a  lamb  among  wolves." 

"  Mind'st  thou  the  carving  I  did  far 
Father  Balthazar's  own  oratory]"  replied 
Master  Gottfried. 

**  I  talk  not  of  carving  !  I  talk  of  our 
child  ! "  said  the  dame,  petulantly. 

"  Ut  agmi8  inter  lupos"  softly  said 
Gottfried,  looking  tenderly,  though  sadlj, 
at  his  niece,  who  not  only  understood 
the  quotation,  but  well  remembered  the 
carving  of  the  cross-marked  lamb  going 
forth  from  its  fold  among  the  bowling 
wolves. 

*'Alas!  lamnotanapoeUe,"  aaidsiba 
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*'  JTay,  but>  in  the'path  of  duty,  'tis 
the  same  hand  that  sends  thee  forth," 
answered  her  nncle,  **•  and  the  same  will 
guard  thee." 

''  Duty,  indeed ! ''  exclaimed  Johanna. 
**  As  if  any  duty  could  lead  that  silly 
helpless  child  among  that  herd  of  evil 
men,  and  women  yet  worse,  with  a  good- 
for-nothing  father,  who  would  sell  her 
for  a  good  horse  to  the  first  dissolute 
Junker  who  fell  in  his  way." 

^'  I  will  take  care  that  he  knows  it  ^^ 
worth  his  while  to  restore  her  safe  to 
us.  Nor  do  I  think  so  ill  of  Hugh  as  thou 
dost»  mother.  And,  for  the  rest.  Heaven 
and  the  saints  and  her  own  discretion 
must  he  her  guard  till  she  shall  return 
tous.*^' 

"How  can  Heaven  be  expected  to 
protect  her  when  you  are  flying  in  its 
face  by  not  taking  counsel  with  Father 
Balthazar  %  *' 

"  That  Shalt  thou  do,"  replied  Gott- 
fried, readily,  and  secure  that  Father 
Balthazar  would  see  the  matter  in  the 
same  light  as  himself  and  tranquillize 
the  good  woman.  It  was  not  yet 
80  late  but  that  a  servant  could  be 
despatched  with  a  request  that  Father 
Balthazar,  who  lived  not  many  houses 
off  in  the  same  street,  would  favour  the 
Burgomeisterinn  Sorel  by  coming  to 
speak  with  her.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
appeared, — an  aged  man,  with  a  sensible 
fEice,  of  the  fresh  pure  bloom  preserved 
by  a  temperate  life.  He  was  a  secular 
parish-priest,  and,  -as  well  as  his  Mend 
Master  Gottfried,  held  greatly  by  the 
views  left  by  the  &mous  Strasburg 
preacher,  Master  John  Tauler.  After 
the  good  housemother  had,  in  strong 
terms,  laid  the  case  before  him,  she 
expected  a  trenchant  decision  on  her 
own  side,  but»  to  her  surprise  and  dis- 
appointment, he  declared  that  Master 
Gottfried  was  right,  and  that,  unless 
Hugh  Sorel  demanded  anything  abso- 
lutely sinful  of  his  daughter,  it  was 
needful  that  she  should  submit.  He 
repeated,  in  stronger  terms,  the  assu- 
rance that  she  would  be  protected  in 
the  endeavour  to  do  rights  and  the 
Divine  promises  which  he  quoted  from 
the  JLatin  Scriptures  gave  some  comfort 


to  the  niece,  who  understood  them,  while 
they  impreissed  the  aunt,  who  did  not. 
There  was  always  the  hope  that^  whether 
the  young  lady  died  or  recovered,  the 
conclusion  of  her  illness  would  be  the 
term  of  Christina's  stay  at  Adlerstein, 
and  with  this  trust  Johanna  must  con- 
tent herself.  The  priest  took  leave,  after 
appointing  with  Christina  to  meet  her 
in  the  confessional  early  in  the  morning 
before  mass;  and  half  the  night  was 
spent  by  the  aunt  and  niece  in  preparing 
Christina's  wardrobe  for  her  sudden 
journey. 

Many  a  tear  was  shed  over  the  tokens 
of  the  little  services  she  was  wont  to 
render,  her  half-done  works,  and  plea- 
sant habits,  so  suddenly  broken  off,  and 
all  the  time  Hausfrau  Johanna  was  run- 
ning on  with  a  lecture  on  the  diligent 
preservation  of  her  maiden  discretion, 
with  plentiful  warnings  agamst  swagger- 
ing men-at-arms,  drunken  Lanzknechts, 
and,  above  all,  against  young  barons, 
who  most  assuredly  could  mean  no  good 
by  any  burgher  maiden.  The  good  aunt 
blessed  the  saints  that  her  Stina  was 
likely  only  to  be  lovely  in  affectionate 
home  eyes ;  but,  for  that  matter,  idle 
men,  shut  up  in  a  castle,  with  nothing 
but  mischief  to  think  of,  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  Little  Three  Eyes  herself,  and 
Christina  had  best  never  stir  a  yard  from 
her  lady's  chair,  when  forced  to  meet 
them.  All  this  was  interspersed  with 
motherly  advice  how  to  treat  the  sick 
lady,  and  receipts  for  cordials  and  possets; 
for  Johanna  began  to  regard  the  case  as 
a  sort  of  second-hand  one  of  her  own. 
Kay,  she  even  turned  it  over  in  her  mind 
whether  she  should  not  offer  herself  as 
the  Lady  Ermentrude's  sick-nurse,  as 
being  a  less  dangerous  commodity  than 
her  little  niece ;  but  fears  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  master-carver,  and  his 
Wir^schaft,  and  still  more  the  notion 
of  gossip  Gertrude  Grundt  hearing  that 
she  had  ridden  off  with  a  wild  Lanz- 
knechts made  her  at  once  reject  the  plan, 
without  even  mentioning  it  to  her  hus- 
band or  his  niece. 

By  the  time  Hugh  Sorel  rolled  out 
from  between  his  feather  beds,  and  was 
about  to  don  his  greasy  buff,  a  handr 
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Jkvr  }M^  »  deidbk  liut  «t>  nsuhxH^ 
^uBLjKfMid  fit"  "U)  lie  aLmofit  dJsagopam&iiig 

W4ma  vmsov^  har  hams  panunsE ,:  -vdiiie 
BjKttdJ»u  '^cdbtfoaoDft  ad^im»d  ler  id^iar 

br  aii  UUii  ir»  ttcrtfld  'Kd  W  a  Izik 
gttwduui  ukd  jextyucixxr  ai  liiie  c^iild.  and 
be  '^ould  xkvt  icirtittKriium  s  lew  tannaxc- 

«id  adiuaiiil^Qitf  10  duoBtirna  lo  laikif 
oi'  LfiiEwHl  i^ittr  -would  itsi^  b 
«dd  ^rKST  dar  tbaa  H^sreii  irrigrni 
kkve  a  caj%  of  Jbier !. 

JLasMs*  Gotdiittd  ttw  goon^  liO  side  ai: 
iJHr  s£  iJbe  OQufizMBS  of  libe  free  dor  s 
iefrhiOSTT,  aiid  Lis  ffnmd.  fileek.  trenxi- 
eokxzrbd  pidfrer,  fssed  to  asililiQig  in 
etric  pruataBaagu^  irae  as  gre&t  a  oaidi»fit 
i9  niV'buxKjdy  vild^^d  yjotatPTtg,  all 
daj^lbd  vitL  mistT  grer,  ac^  ^vk  iht 
0ld^i%  sabsumiai  ixngber  to  ids  leam 
hniigrT'Ioc^idxiig  farotixei^  or  Dazne  Jo- 
hanna'i  d%iuliad,  eork^d.  v}ui»e  poodle, 
wbidi  wa£  Icirdblj  tIiIiIm:^  from  foU 
lovinig  (Jhjvg^inz,  io  iLe  ooaxBo-bxifitibd, 
woliisb'lookmg  bound  vLo  glaxed  &i  ilie 
houseboki  pet  with  angry  and  oooieinp- 
tncNis  erte,  and  made  poor  Cbiutana's 
hMit  throb  witii  tenor  whenefrer  it 
boundexi  near  bcr. 

Close  tohermideBhekeptyasbeseadi 
tbe  trelliaed  pon^ies  that  came  dovn 
£rom  the  projeeting  gables  of  the 
bufgber^B  bcHiBos  manj  a  well-known 
iJKe  gazed  and  nodded,  as  tbej  took 
their  way  tbioo^  the  crooked  streets, 
many  a  beggar  or  poor  widow  waTed 
her  a  blessing.  Oat  into  the  maiket- 
plae<^,  with  its  clear  fountain  adorned 
with  arches  and  Etatoes,  past  the  rising 
Lkmie  Kirk,  where  the  swarms  of  work- 
men unbonneted  to  the  master-canrer, 
and  the  lieiter  paosed  with  an  iireTerent 
sneer  at  the  sinall  jnt^gress  made  since 
he  could  first  remember  the  building. 
How  poor  little  Christina's  soul  clung  to 
every  cusp  of  the  lace-work  spire,  every 
arch  of  the  window,  each  of  which  she 
had  hailed  as  an  achievement !  The 
tears  had  wellnif^  blinded  her  in  a  gush 
of  feeling  tiial  oame  on  her  unawares^ 


»nil  hffi*  imck'  had  Ibbb  Dim'vasr  as  1m 
OEDdadiiBr  imdflr  -mst  mnAi  nf  'Sa^  idl 
and  bHaimiuL*T-aRni3miBBfl  "badge 
acnu  fwgr  ta^  nohk  hzid^ 
liB3iuii&. 

fifiT  mmk'  Bpcise  xmi^  Inw 
eacdies&hu  -&•  inB  bnohsc  She 
wsE^  in  eammenuosum  of  her  "im 
CBER:.  and  UL.  -BndflBvmxr  lb  impucB 
■yrmi  a  ^^nrnt  af  taif  kind  of  ^lumirtiM 
fihe  would  TenubfL  md  ^te  kcgfi  -out  of 
ear-fihoL  li  wb{^  emm^  iiar  hsr  is  aaa 
hsr  imcik;  fidlL  and  IbbI  l^uit  In^  Tornkm- 
iHsfiE^  -whi  'viuL  Iter,  and  sroond  k^ 
2hii  m  lafli  lit*  drEoir  idf  thttj.  **  JkBd 
notir,  3IIT  "feik-  one.  l^e  daugrhiBr  dt 
'hsssi,  I  mufit  hid  vu^  imrBw^}^ 


C^hnsnna    coiild    not   he 
from  gprmgnTtg   from   her  miLk, 
kmd&ling  cm   i^   pss  xo  mservc    his 
Vw«iKTT>p,  ^iQT  f^oe  hidden  in  har  iiaad% 

ihai  bar  ieiibfir  izdcijl  ncfi  BBt  her  lean. 
""  Htf*  x*Qod  God  hlfiBEl^feBeL.  IDT  rihild,* 
said  Gc<ixfr)^  wLc>  f«£^dazzi  inro^iBd  tki 

in  His  own  good  mnt.  Xbcm  bass  beoa 
a  ^*od  child  'to  us :  be  bo  te  ibine  own. 
£tiih£r.  Dd  ibv  wge^  and  ooane  bad: 
to  T2S  again.' 

Xbe  tears  naned  dofwn  bisdMcimy  m 
ChrifaaTia's  bead  lay  on  Ids  boHMa,  and 
then  with  a  last  ki»  be  '^fyod  beragana 
on  her  mule,  moanted  bis  bocse,  and 
tamed    hack   to    the    cirr,    with   bis 


Hugh  was  merafnl  enough  to  let 
his  danghto'  gav  hmg  after  the  retreat- 
ing figure  ere  be  summoned  her  om. 
AU  <ky  they  rode,  at  first  through 
meadow  lands  and  then  through  more 
broken,  open  ground,  wheie  at  mid-day 
they  halted,  and  dined  upon  the  plen- 
tiful hre  with  which  the  housemother 
had  provided  them,  over  which  Uug^ 
smacked  his  lips,  and  owned  that  they 
did  live  well  in  the  old  town  1  Could 
Chnstina  make  such  pasties  I 

**  Not  as  well  as  my  annt'' 

"  Well,  do  thy  bes^  and  thou  wilt 
win  favour  with  the  baron." 

The  evening  began  to  advance,  and 
Chnstina  was  very  weaiy,  as  the  purple 
mountains  that  she  had  long  watched 
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with  a  mixture  of  fear  and  hope  'began 
to  look  more  distinct,  and  the  ground 
-was  ofben  in  abrupt  ascents.  Her  father, 
-without  giving  space  for  complaints, 
hurried  her  on.  He  must  reach  the 
Debateable  Ford  ere  dark.  It  was, 
however,  twilight  when  they  came  to  an 
open  space,  where,  at  the  foot  of  thickly 
forest-clad  rising  ground,  lay  an  expanse 
of  turf  and  rich  grass,  through  which  a 
stream  made  its  way,  standing  in  a  wide 
tranquil  pool  as  if  to  rest  after  its  rough 
course  from  the  mountains.  Above  rose, 
like  a  dark  wall,  crag  upon  crag,  peak 
on  peak,  in  purple  masses,  blending  with 
the  sky;  and  Hugh,  pointing  upwards  to 
a  turreted  point,  apparently  close  above 
their  heads,  where  a  star  of  light  was 
bnming,  told  her  that  there  was  Adler- 
stein,  and  this  was  the  Debateable 
Pord. 

In  fact,  as  he  explained,  while  splash- 
ing through  the  shallow  expanse,  the 
stream  had  changed  its  course.  It  was 
the  boundary  between  the  lands  of 
Schlangenwald  and  Adlerstein,  but  had 
within  the  last  sixty  years  burst  forth 
in  a  flood,  and  had  then  declined  to 
retmn  to  its  own  bed,  but  had  flowed  in 
a  fresh  channel  to  the  right  of  the 
former.  The  Freiherren  von  Adlerstein 
daimed  the  ground  to  the  old  channel, 
the  Graffen  von  Schlangenwald  held 
that  the  river  was  the  landmark,  and 
the  dispute  had  a  greater  importance 
than  seemed  explained  from  the  worth 
of  the  rushy  space  of  ground  in  question, 
for  this  was  the  passage  of  the  Italian 
merchants  on  their  way  from  Constance, 
and  every  load  that  was  overthrown  in 
the  river  was  regarded  as  the  lawful 
prey  of  the  noble  on  whose  banks  the 
catastrophe  befell. 

Any  freight  of  goods  was  anxiously 
watched  by  both  nobles,  and  it  was  not 
their  fault  if  no  disaster  befell  the 
travellers.  Hugh  talked  of  the  Schlan- 
genwald marauders  with  the  bitterness 
of  a  deadly  feud,  but  manifestly  did 
not  breathe  freely  till  his  whole  convoy 
were  safe  across  both  the  wet  and  the 
dry  channel 

Christina  supposed  they  should  now 
ascend  to  the  castle;  but  her  father 


laughed,  saying  that  the  castle  was  not 
such  a  step  off  as  she  fancied,  and  that 
they  must  have  daylight  for  the  Eagle's 
Stairs.  He  led  the  way  through  the 
trees,  up  ground  that  she  thought 
mountain  already,  and  finally  arrived 
at  a  miserable  little  hut,  which  served 
the  purpose  of  an  inn. 

He  was  received  there  with  much 
obsequiousness,  and  was  plainly  a  great 
authority  there.  Christina,  weary  and 
frightened,  descended  from  her  mule, 
and  was  put  under  the  protection  of 
a  wild,  rough-looking  peasant  woman, 
who  stared  at  her  like  something  from 
another  world,  but  at  length  showed  her 
a  nook  behind  a  mud  partition,  where 
she  could  spread  her  mantle,  and  at  least 
lie  down,  and  tell  her  beads  unseen,  if 
she  could  not  sleep  in  the  stifling, 
smoky  atmosphere,  amid  the  sounds  of 
carousal  among  her  father  and  his 
feDows. 

The  great  hound  came  up  and  smelt 
her.  His  outline  was  so  wolfish,  that 
she  had  nearly  screamed ;  but,  more  in 
terror  at  the  men  who  might  have 
helped  her  than  even  at  the  beast,  she 
tried  to  smoothe  him  with  her  trembling 
hand,  whispered  his  name  of  "  Festhold," 
and  found  him  licking  her  hand,  and 
wagging  his  long  rough  tail.  And  he 
finally  lay  down  at  her  feet,  as  though 
to  protect  her. 

"  Is  it  a  sign  that  good  angels  will  not 
let  me  be  hurt?"  she  thought,  and, 
wearied  out,  she  slept 


CHAPTEE  II. 

THE  EYBIE. 

Christina  Sorel  awoke  to  a  scene  most 
unlike  that  which  had  been  wont  to 
meet  her  eyes  in  her  own  little  wain- 
scoted chamber  high  in  the  gabled 
front  of  her  uncle's  house.  It  was  a 
time  when  the  imperial  free  towns  of 
Germany  had  advanced  nearly  as  far  a0 
those  of  Italy  in  civilization,  and  had 
reached  a  point  whence  they  retrograded 
grievously  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  even  to  an  extent  that  they  have 
never  entirely  recovered.    The  country 
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immediatelj  aioand  tbem  shaTed  the 
benefits  of  their  civilization,  and  the 
fi«e  peasant-pToprietois  lived  in  great 
ease  and  prosperity,  in  beantifal  and 
pictnresqae  Deuansteads,  enjoying  a  care- 
less abundance,  and  keeping  nmnerons 
Toral  or  religious  feasts,  where  old 
Teutonic  mythological  observances  had 
received  a  Christian  colouring  and  adap- 
tation. 

In   the    mountains,   or   around  the 
castles,   it  was  usually  very  different. 
The  elective  constitution  of  the  empire, 
the   fi^quent  change  of  dynasty,   the 
many  disputed  successions,  had  combined 
to  render  the  sovereign  authority  uncer- 
tain and  feeble,  and  it  was  seldom  really- 
felt  save  in  the  hereditary  dominions  of 
the  Kaiser  for  the  time  being.     Thus, 
while  the  cities  advanced  in  the  power 
of  self-government,  and  the  education  it 
conveyed,  the  nobles,   especially  those 
whose  abodes  were  not  easily  accessible, 
were  often  practically  under  no  govern- 
ment at  all,  and  felt  themselves  account- 
able to  no  man.     The  old  wild  freedom 
of  the  Suevi,  and  other  Teutonic  tribes, 
still  technically,  and  in  many  cases  prac- 
tically, existed.     The  Heretogen,  Heer- 
zogen,  or  as  we  call  them,  Dukes,  had 
indeed  accepted  employment  from  the 
Kaiser  as  his  generals,  and  had  received 
rewards  from    him ;    the  Grerefen,   or 
Graffen,  of  all  kinds  were  his  judges, 
the  titles  of  both  being  proo&  of  their 
holding  commissions  ficom,  and  thus  de- 
pendent on,  the  court     But  the  Frei- 
herren,  a  word  veiy  inadequately  repre- 
sented by  our  French  term  of  baron, 
were  absolutely  free,  '^  never  in  bondage 
to  any  man,"  holding  their  own,  and 
owing  no  duty,  no  office,  poorer  because 
unendowed  by  the  royal  authority,  but 
holding    themselves    infinitely    higher 
than  the  pensioners  of  the  court.     Left 
behind,  however,  by  their  neighbours, 
who  did  their  i»rt  by  society,  and  ad- 
vanced with  it,  the  Freiherren  had  been 
for  the  most  part  obliged  to  give  up 
their  independence  and  fall  into  the 
system,  but  so  fsir  in  the  rear,  that  they 
ranked,  liked  the  barons  of  France  and 
England,  as  the  last  order  of  nobility. 
Still,  however,  in    the  wilder  and 


more  mountainous  parts  of  the  country, 
some  of  the  old  families  of  unreduced, 
truly    free    Freiherren  lingered,  *  their 
hand  against  every  man,  every  man's 
hand  against  them,  and  even  becoming 
more  savage,  both  positively  and  still 
more  proportionately,  as  their  isolation 
and  the  general  progress  around  them 
became  greater.     The  House  of  Austria, 
by  gradually  absorbing  hereditary  states 
into  its  own  possessions,  was,  however, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  acquiring  a  pre- 
ponderance that  rendered  its  possession 
of  the  imperial  throne  almost  a  matter 
of  inheritance,  and  moreover  rendered 
the  supreme  power  &r  more  e£fective 
than  it  had  ever  previously  been.    Freid- 
lich  III.  a  man  still  in  full  vigour,  and 
with  an  able  and  enterprising  son  already 
elected  to  the  succession,  was  making 
his  rule  felt,  and  it  was  fast  becoming 
apparent  that  the  days  of  the  indepen- 
dent baronies  were  numbered,  and  ihaX 
the  only  choice  that  would  soon  be  left 
them  would  be  between  making  terms 
and  being  forcibly  reduced.   Von  Adler- 
stein  was  one  of  the  oldest  of  these  free 
fiimilies.      K  the  lords  of  the  Eagle's 
Stone  had  ever  followed  the  great  Kon- 
rads  and  Freidrichs  of  Swabia  in  their 
imperial  days,  the  descendants  had  taken 
care  to  forget  the  weakness,  and  believed 
themselves    absolutely    fr«e    frt>m    all 
all^iance. 

And  the  wildness  of  their  territory 
was  what  might  be  expected  frx)m  their 
hostility  to  aU  outward  influences.  The 
hostel,  if  it  deserved  the  name,  was 
little  more  than  a  charcoal-bumer^s  hut, 
hidden  in  the  woods  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  serving  as  a  halting-place  for 
the  Freiherren's  retainers  ere  they  at- 
tempted the  ascent.  The  inhabitants 
were  allowed  to  ply  their  trade  of  char- 
ring wood  in  the  forest  on  condition  of 
supplying  the  castle  with  charcoal,  and 
of  affording  a  lodging  to  the  followers 
on  occasions  like  the  present 

Grimy,  half-clad,  and  brawny,  with 
the  whites  of  his  eyes  gleaming  out  of 
his  black  face,  Jobst  the  Kohler  startled 
Christina  terribly  when  she  came  into 
the  outer  room,  and  met  him  returning 
from  his  night's  wark,  with  his  long 
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stoldng-pole  in  his  hand.      Her  father 
shouted  with  laughter  at  her  alarm. 

''Thou  thinkest  thyself  in  the  land 
of  the  koholds  and  dwarfs,  my  girl ! 
iN'ever  mind,  thou  wilt  see  worse  than 
honest  Jobst  before  thou  hast  done. 
If ow,  eat  a  morsel  and  be  ready — ^moun- 
tain air  will  make  thee  hungry  ere  thou 
art  at  the  castla  And,  hark  thee, 
Jobst^  thou  must  give  stable-room  to 
yon  sumpter-mule  for  the  present,  and 
let  some  of  my  daughter's  gear  lie  in 
the  shed." 

''  0  father ! "  exclaimed  Christina^  in 
dismay. 

"  Well  bring  it  up,  child,  by  piece- 
meal," he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "as  we 
can ;  but,  if  such  a  freight  came  to  the 
castle  at  once,  my  lady  would  have 
her  claws  on  it,  and  little  more  wouldst 
thou  ever  see  thereof.  Moreover,  I  shall 
have  enough  to  do  to  look  after  thee  up 
the  ascent,  without  another  of  these 
city-bred  beasts," 

"  I  hope  the  poor  mule  will  be  well 
cared  for.  I  can  pay  for—"  b^^gan 
Christina,  but  her  father  squeezed  her 
arm,  and  drowned  her  soft  voice  in  his 
loud  tones. 

"  Jobst  wiU  take  care  of  the  beast,  as 
belonging  to  me.  Woe  betide  him,  if 
I  find  it  the  worse  ! " — and  his  added 
imprecations  seemed  unnecessary,  so 
earnest  were  the  asseverations  of  both 
the  man  and  his  wife  that  the  animal 
should  be  well  cared  for. 

"Look  you,  Christina,"  said  Hugh 
Sorel,  as  soon  as  he  had  placed  her  on 
her  mule  and  led  her  out  of  hearing, 
"  if  thou  hast  any  gold  a'bout  you,  let  it 
be  the  last  thing  thou  ownest  to  any 
living  creature  up  there."  Then,  as  she 
was  about  to  speak —  "  Do  not  even  tell 
me.  I  vdll  not  know."  The  caution 
did  not  add  much  to  Christina's  com- 
fort ;  but  she  presently  asked,  "  Where 
is  thy  steed,  father  1 " 

"  I  sent  him  up  to  the  castle  with 
the  Schneiderling  and  Yellow  Lorentz," 
answered  the  father.  "I  shall  have 
ado  enough  on  foot  with  thee  before  wo 
are  up  the  Ladder." 

The  father  and  daughter  were  mean- 
time proceeding  through  a  dark  path 


through  oak  and  birch  woods,  constantly 
ascending,  until  the  oak  grew  stunted 
and  disappeared,  and  the  opening  glades 
showed  steep,   stony,   torrent-furrowed 
ramparts  of  hillside  above  them,  looking 
to  Christina's  eyes  as  if  she  were  set  to 
climb  up  the  cathedral  side  like  a  snail 
or  a  fly.     She  quite  gasped  for  breath 
at  the  very  sight,  and  was  told  in  return 
to  wait  and  see  what  she  would  yet  say 
to  the  Adlerstreppe,  or  Eagle's  Ladder. 
Poor  child!  she  had  no  raptures  for 
romantic  scenery ;  she  knew  tiiat  jagged 
peaks  made  very  pretty  backgrounds  in 
illuminations,  but  she  had  much  rather 
have  been  in  the  smooth  meadows  of 
the  environs  of  Ulm.      The  Danube 
looked  much  more  agreeable  to  her, 
silver-winding  between  its  green  banks, 
than  did  the  same  waters  leaping  down 
with  noisy  voices  in  their  stony,  worn 
beds  to  feed  the  river  that  she  only 
knew  in  his  grave  breadth  and  majesty. 
Yet,   alarmed  as   she  was,   there   was 
something  in  the  exhilaration  and  elas- 
ticity of  the  mountain  air  that  gave  her 
an  entirely  new  sensation  of  enjoyment 
and  life,  and  seemed  to  brace  her  limbs 
and  spirits  for  whatever  might  be  before 
her ;  and,  willing  to  show  herself  ready 
to  be  gratified,  she  observed   on  the 
freshness  and  sweetness  of  the  air. 

"  Thou  find'st  it  out,  child  ?  Ay,  'tis 
worth  all  the  feather-beds  and  pouncet 
boxes  in  Ulm ;  is  it  not  1  That  accursed 
Italian  fever  never  left  me  till  I  came 
up  here.  A  man  can  scarce  draw  breath 
in  your  foggy  meadows  below  there. 
Now  then,  here  is  the  view  open.  What 
think  you  of  the  Eagle's  Nest  ? " 

For,  having  passed  beyond  the  region 
of  wood,  they  had  come  forth  uj^on  the 
mountain-side.  A  not  immoderately 
steep  slope  of  boggy,  mossy-looking 
ground  covered  with  bilberries,  cran- 
berries, &c.  and  with  bare  rocks  here 
and  there  rising,  went  away  above  out 
of  her  ken ;  but  the  path  she  was  upon 
turned  round  the  shoulder  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  to  the  left,  on  a  ledge  of  rock 
cut  off  apparently  on  their  side  by  a 
deep  ravine,  and  with  a  sheer  precipice 
above  and  below  it,  stood  a  red  stone 
pile,  with  one  turret  &x  above  the  rest. 
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'^And  this  is  Schloss  Adieratein  ? " 
she  exclaimed. 

''That  is  Schloss  Adlerstein;  and 
there  shalt  thoa  be  in  two  hours'  time, 
unless  the  devil  be  more  than  usually 
busy,  or  thou  mak'st  a  fool  of  thysel£ 
If  so,  not  Satan  himself  could  save 
thee." 

It  was  well  that  Christina  had  reso- 
lution to  prevent  her  making  a  fool  of 
herself  on  the  spot,  for  the  thought  of 
the  pathway  turned  her  so  dizzy  that 
she  could  only  shut  her  eyes,  trusting 
that  her  father  did  not  see  her  terror. 
Soon  the  turn  round  to  the  side  of  the 
mountain  was  made,  and  the  road  be- 
came a  mere  track  worn  out  on  the 
turf  on  the  hill-side,  with  an  abyss 
beneath,  dose  to  the  edge  of  which  the 
mule,  of  course,  walked. 

When  she  ventured  to  look  again, 
she  perceived  that  the  ravine  was  like 
an  enormous  crack  open  on  the  moun- 
tain-side, and  that  the  stream  that 
formed  the  Debateable  Ford  flowed  down 
the  bottom  of  it.  The  ravine  itself 
went  probably  aU  the  way  up  the  moun- 
tain, growing  shallower  as  it  ascended 
higher ;  but  here,  where  Christina  be- 
held it,  it  was  extremely  deep,  and 
savagely  desolate  and  bare.  She  now 
saw  that  the  Eagle's  Ladder  was  a  suc- 
cession of  bare  gigantic  terraces  of  rock, 
of  which  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine 
was  composed,  and  on  one  of  which 
stood  the  castle.  It  was  no  small 
mystery  to  her  how  it  had  ever  been 
built,  or  how  she  was  ever  to  get  there. 
She  saw  in  the  opening  of  the  ravine 
the  green  meadows  and  woods  far  below ; 
and,  when  her  fetther  pointed  out  to  her 
the  Debateable  Ford,  apparently  much 
nearer  the  castle  than  they  themselves 
were  at  present,  she  asked  why  they 
had  so  far  overpassed  the  castle  and 
come  by  this  circuitous  course. 

"  Because,"  said  Hugh,  "  we  are  not 
eagles  outright.  Seest  thou  not,  just 
beyond  the  castle  court,  this  whole  crag 
of  ours  breaks  off  short,  falls  like  the 
town  wall  straight  down  into  the  plain ; 
even  this  cleft  that  we  are  crossing  by 
the  only  road  a  horse  can  pass  breaks 
off  short  and  sudden  too,  so  that  the 


liver  is  obliged  to  take  leaps  nought 
else  but  a  chamois  could  compass.  A 
footpath  there  is,  and  Freiherr  Eberhaid 
takes  it  at  times,  being  bom  to  it ;  bat 
even  I  am  too  stiff  for  the  L'ke.  Ha, 
ha  !  Thy  uncle  may  talk  of  the  Kaiser 
and  his  League,  but  he  woidd  change 
his  note  if  we  had  him  here.'' 

''Yet  castles  have  been  taken  by 
hunger,"  said  Christina. 

"  What,  knowest  thou  so  much  ? — 
True !  But  look  you,"  pointing  to  a 
white  foamy  thread  that  descended 
the  opposite  steeps,  "  yonder  beck  dashes 
through  the  castle  court,  and  it  never 
dries ;  and  see  you  the  ledge  the  castle 
stands  on  1  It  winds  on  out  of  your  sights 
and  forms  a  path  which  leads  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Adlerstein,  out  on  the  other  slope 
of  the  mountains  ;  and  ill  were  it  for  the 
serfis  if  they  victualled  not  the  castle 
well." 

The  fearful  steepness  of  the  ground 
absorbed  all  Christina's  attention.  The 
road,  or  rather  stairs,  came  down  to  the 
stream  at  the  bottom  of  the  fissure,  and 
then  went  again  on  the  other  side  up 
still  more  tremendous  steeps,  which 
Hugh  climbed  with  a  staff,  sometimes 
with  his  hand  on  the  bridle,  but  more 
often  only  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on 
the  sure-footed  mule,  and  an  arm  to 
steady  his  daughter  in  the  saddle  when 
she  grew  absolutely  faint  with  giddiness 
at  the  abyss  around  her.  She  was  too 
much  in  awe  of  him  to  utter  cry  or 
complaint,  and,  when  he  saw  her  effort 
to  subdue  her  mortal  terror,  he  was  hi 
from  unkind,  and  let  her  feel  his  pro- 
tecting strength. 

Presently  a  voice  was  heard  above — 
"What,  Sorel,  hast  brought  her  I  Frud- 
chen  is  wearying  for  her." 

The  words  were  in  the  most  [boorish 
dialect  and  pronunciation,  the  stranger 
to  Christina's  ears,  because  intercourse 
with  foreign  merchants  and  a  growing 
affectation  of  Latinism  had  much  refined 
the  city  language  to  which  she  was 
accustomed,  and  she  was  surprised  to 
perceive  by  her  father's  gesture  and 
address  that  the  speaker  must  be  one  of 
the  lords  of  the  castle.  She  looked  up, 
and  saw  on  the  pathway  above  her  a 
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tall  laTgi&-&anied  man,  his  skin  dyed  red 
'with  san  and  wind,  in  odd  contrast  with 
his  pale  shaggy  hair,  moustache,  and 
beard,  as  though  the  weather  had  tanned 
the  one  and  hieached  the  other.  His 
dress  was  an  even  shabbier  buff  suit 
than  her  father  had  worn,  but  with  a 
richly  embroidered  belt  sustaining  a 
hunting-hom  with  finely-chased  orna- 
ments of  tarnished  silver,  and  an  eagle's 
plume  was  fastened  into  his  cap  with  a 
large  gold  Italian  coin.  He  stared  hard 
a;t  the  maiden,  but  vouchsafed  her  no 
token  of  greeting — only  distressed  her 
considerably  by  distracting  her  father's 
attention  from  her  mule  by  his  ques- 
tions about  the  journey,  all  in  the  same 
rude  coarse  tone  and  phraseology.  Some 
amount  of  illusion  was  dispelled  Chris- 
tina was  quite  prepared  to  find  the 
mountain  lords  dangerous  ruffians,  but 
she  had  expected  the  graces  of  courtesy 
and  high  birth ;  but,  though  there  was 
certainly  an  air  of  command  and  freedom 
of  bearing  about  the  present  specimen, 
his  manners  and  speech  were  more  un- 
couth than  those  of  any  newly-caught 
apprentice  of  her  uncle,  and  she  could 
not  help  thinking  that  her  good  aunt 
Johanna  need  not  have  troubled  herself 
about  the  danger  of  her  taking  a  liking 
to  any  such  young  Freiherr  as  she  here 
beheld. 

By  this  time  a  last  effort  of  the  mule 
had  climbed  to  the  level  of  the  castl& 
As  her  father  had  shown  her,  there  was 
precipice  on  two  sides  of  the  building ; 
on  the  third,  a  sheer  wall  of  rock  going 
up  to  a  huge  height  before  it  reached 
another  of  the  Eagle's  Steps  ;  and  on  the 
fourth,  where  the  gateway  was,  the  little 
beck  had  been  made  to  flow  in  a  deep 
channel  that  had  been  hollowed  out  to 
serve  as  a  moat,  before  it  bounded  down 
to  swell  the  larger  water-course  in  the 
ravine.  A  temporary  bridge  had  been 
laid  across ;  the  drawbridge  was  out  of 
order,  and  part  of  Hugh's  business  bad 
been  to  procure  materials  for  mending 
its  apparatus.  Christina  was  told  to 
dismount  and  cross  on  foot.  The  un- 
railed  board,  so  close  to  the  abyss,  and 
with  the  wild  water  foaming  above  and 
below,  was  dreadful  to  her ;  and,  though 


she  durst  not  speak,  she  hung  back  with 
an  involuntary  shudder,  as  her  fiither, 
occupied  with  the  mule,  did  not  think 
of  giving  her  a  hand.  The  young  baron 
burst  out  into  an  unrestrained  laugh — 
a  still  greater  shock  to  her  feelings  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  roughly  took  her 
hand,  and  almost  dragged  her  across, 
saying,  "  City  bred,  ho,  ho  !"  "  Thanks, 
sir,"  she  strove  to  say,  but  she  was  very 
near  weeping  with  the  terror  and  strange- 
ness of  all  around. 

The  low-browed  gateway,  barely  high 
enough  to  admit  a  man  on  horseback, 
opened  before  her,  almost  to  her  feel- 
ings like  the  gate  of  the  grave,  and  she 
could  not  help  crossing  herself^  with 
a  silent  prayer  for  protection,  as  she 
stepped  under  it,  and  came  into  the 
castle  court — not  such  a  court  as  gave 
its  name  to  hii  courtesy,  but,  if  truth 
must  be  told,  far  more  resembling  an 
ill-kept,  ill-savoured  stable-yard,  with 
the  piggeries  opening  into  it.  In.  un- 
pleasantly close  quarters,  the  Schneider- 
lein,  or  little  tailor,  i.  e,  the  biggest  and 
fiercest  of  all  the  kfiappeny  was  grooming 
Nibelung ;  three  long-backed,  long-legged, 
frightful  swine  were  grubbing  in  a  heap 
of  refuse ;  four  or  five  gaunt  ferocious- 
looking  dogs  came  bounding  up  to  greet 
their  comrade  Eesthold ;  and  a  great  old 
long-bearded  goat  stood  on  the  top  of 
the  mixen,  looking  much  disposed  to 
butt  at  any  new  comer.  The  Sorel 
family  had  brought  cleanliness  from 
Flanders,  and  Hausfrau  Johanna  was 
scrupulously  dainty  in  all  her  appoint- 
ments. Christina  scarcely  knew  how 
she  conveyed  berself  and  her  blue  kirtle 
across  the  bemired  stones  to  the  next 
and  still  darker  portal,  under  which  a 
wide  but  rough  ill-hewn  stair  ascended. 
The  stables,  in  fact,  occupied  the  lower 
floor  of  the  main  building,  and  not  till 
these  stairs  had  ascended  above  them, 
did  they  lead  out  into  the  castle  hall. 
Here  were  voices — voices  rude  and  harsh 
like  those  Christina  had  shrunk  from  in 
passing  drinking  booths.  There  was  a 
long  table,  with  rough  men  at  arms  loung- 
ing  about,  and  staring  rudely  at  her ;  and 
at  the  upper  end,  by  a  great  open  chim- 
ney, sat,  half  dozing^  an  elderly  man. 
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more  rugged  in  f eabire  tlian  liis  son ; 
and  yet,  when  lie  roused  himself  and 
spoke  to  Hugh,  there  was  a  shade  more 
of  breeding  and  less  of  clownishness  in 
his  voice  and  deportment,  as  if  he  had 
been  less  entirely  devoid  of  training.  A 
tall  darkly>robed  woman  stood  beside 
him — it  was  her  harsh  tone  of  reproof 
and  command  that  had  so  startled  Chris- 
tina  as  she  entered — and  her  huge  tower- 
ing cap  made  her  look  gigantic  in  the 
dim  light  of  the  smoky  hall.  Her 
features  had  been  handsome,  but  had 
become  hardened  into  a  grim  wooden 
aspect ;  and  with  sinking  spirits  Chris- 
tina paused  at  the  step  of  the  dais^  and, 
made  her  reverence,  wishing  she  could 
sink  beneath  the  stones  of  the  pavement 
out  of  sight  of  these  terrible  personages. 

"  So  that's  the  wench  you  have  taken 
all  this  trouble  for,"  was  Freiherrinn 
Kunigunde's  greeting.  "  She  looks  like 
another  sick  baby  to  nurse ;  but  I'll 
have  no  trouble  about; — that  is  aU. 
Take  her  up  to  Ermentrude ;  and  thou, 
girl,  have  a  care  thou  dost  her  will,  and 
puttest  none  of  thy  city  fancies  into 
her  head." 

"  And  hark  thee,  girl,"  added  the  old 
Freiherr,  sitting  up.  "So  thou  canst 
nurse  her  well,  thou  shalt  have  a  new 
gown  and  a  stout  husband." 

"  That  way,"  pointed  the  lady  towards 
one  of  the  four  comer  towers ;  and 
Christina  moved  doubtfully  towards  it, 
relucant  to  quit  her  father,  her  only  pro- 
tector, and  afraid  to  introduce  hersell 
The  younger  Freiherr,  however,  stepped 
before  her,  went  striding  two  or  three 
steps  at  a  time  up  the  turret  stair,  and, 
before  Christina  had  wound  her  way  up 
she  heard  a  thin,  impatient  voice  say, 
"Thou  saidst  she  was  come,  Ebbo." 

"Yes,  even  so,"  she  heard  Freiherr 
Eberhard  return ;  "  but  she  is  slow  and 
townbred.  She  was  afraid  of  crossing 
the  moat."  And  then  both  laughed,  so 
that  Christina's  cheeks  tingled  as  she 
emerged  from  the  turret  into  another 
vaulted  room.  "  Here  she  is,"  quoth 
the  brother ;  "  now  will  she  make  thee 
quite  well." 

It  was  a  very  bare  and  desolate  room, 
with  no  hangings  to  the  rough  stone 


walls,  and  scarcely  any  furniture,  except 
a  great  carved  bedstead,  one  wooden 
chair,  a  table,  and  some  stools.  On  the 
bare  floor,  in  front  of  the  fire,  her  arm 
under  her  head,  and  a  profusion  of  long 
hair  falling  round  her  like  flax  from  a 
distaff,  lay  wearily  a  little  figure,  beside 
whom  Sir  Eberhard  was  kneeling  on 
one  knee. 

"Here  is  my  sisterling,"  said  he, 
looking  up  to  the  new-comer.  "They 
say  you  burgherwomen  have  ways  of 
healing  the  sick.  Look  at  her.  Think 
you  you  can  heal  her  ? " 

In  an  excess  of  dumb  shyness  Ermen- 
trude half  rose,  and  effectually  hindered 
any  observations  on  her  looks  by  hiding 
her  face  away  upon  her  brother's  knee. 
It  was  the  gesture  of  a  child  of  five 
years  old,  but  Ermentrude's  length  of 
limb  forbade  Christina  to  suppose  her 
less  than  fourteen  or  fifteen.  "  What,  wilt 
not  look  at  her  1 "  he  said,  trying  to  raise 
her  head ;  and  then,  holding  out  one  of 
her  wasted,  feverish  hands  to  Chris- 
tina, he  again  asked,  with  a  wistfulness 
that  had  a  strange  effect  from  the  large^ 
tall  man,  almost  ten  years  her  elder, 
"  Canst  thou  cure  her,  maiden  1 " 

"  I  am  no  doctor,  sir,"  replied  Chris- 
tina; "but  I  could,  at  least,  make  her 
more  comfortable.  The  stone  is  too 
hard  for  her." 

"I  will  not  go  away;  I  want  the 
fire,"  murmured  the  sick  girl,  holding 
out  her  hand  towards  it,  and  shivering. 

Christina  quickly  took  off  her  own 
thick  cloth  mantle,  well  lined  with 
dressed  lambskins,  laid  it  on  the  floor, 
rolled  the  collar  of  it  over  a  small  log  of 
wood — the  only  substitute  she  could 
see  for  a  pillow — and  showed  an  inviting 
couch  in  an  instant.  Ermentrude  let 
her  brother  lay  her  down,  and  then  was 
covered  with  the  ample  fold.  She 
smiled  as  she  turned  up  her  thin, 
wasted  face,  faded  into  the  same  whitey- 
brown  tint  as  her  hair.  "  That  is  good," 
she  said,  but  without  thanks  ;  and,  feel- 
ing the  soft  lambswool :  "  is  that  what 
you  burgherwomen  wear  ?  Father  is  to 
give  me  a  furred  mantle  if  only  some 
court  dame  would  pass  the  Debateable 
Ford.     But  the  Schlangenwalds  got  the 
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last  before  ever  we  could  get  down. 
Jobst  was  so  stupid.  He  did  not  give 
us  warning  in  time,  but  he  is  to  be  hung 
next  time  if  he  does  not." 

Christina's  blood  curdled  as  she  heard 
this  speech  in  a  weak  little  complain- 
ing tone,  that  otherwise  put  her  sadly 
in  mind  of  Barbara  Schmidt's  little 
sister,  who  had  pined  and  wasted 
to  death.  "Never  mind,  Frudchen," 
answered  the  brother  kindly ;  "  mean- 
time I  have  kept  all  the  wild  catskins 
for  thee,  and  may  be  this — this — she 
could  sew  them  up  into  a  mantle  for 
thee." 

*•  0  let  me  see,"  cried  the  young  lady 
eagerly ;  and  Sir  Eberhard,  walking  off, 
presently  returned  with  an  armfal  of 
the  beautiful  brindled  furs  of  the  moun- 
tain cat,  reminding  Christina  of  her 
aunt*s  gentle  domestic  favourite.  Ermen- 
trude  sat  up,  and  regarded  the  placing 
out  of  them  with  great  interest;  and 
thus  her  brother  left  her  employed,  and 
so  much  delighted  that  she  had  not 
flagged,  when  a  great  bell  proclaimed 
that  it  was  the  time  for  the  noontide 
meal,  for  which  Christina,  in  spite  of  all 
her  fears  of  the  company  below  stairs, 
had  been  constrained  by  mountain  air 
to  look  forward  with  satisfaction. 

Ermentrude,  she  found,  meant  to  go 
down,  but  with  no  notion  of  the  personal 
arrangements  that  Christina  had  been 
wont  to  think  a  needful  preliminary. 
With  all  her  hair  streaming,  down  she 
went,  and  was  so  gladly  welcomed  by 
her  father  that  it  was  plain  that  her 
presence  was  regarded  as  an  unusual 
advance  towards  recovery,  and  Christina 
feared  lest  he  might  already  be  looking 
out  for  the  stout  husband.  She  had 
much  to  tell  him  about  the  catskin 
cloak,  and  then  she  was  seized  with 
eager  curiosity  at  the  sight  of  Christina's 
bundles,  and  especially  at  her  lute,  which 
she  must  hear  at  once. 

**  'Sot  now,"  said  her  mother,  "  there 
will  be  joingling  and  jingling  enough  by 
and  by — ^meat  now." 

The  whole  establishment  were  taking 
their  places — or  rather  tumbling  into 
them.  A  battered,  shapeless  metal 
vessel  seemed  to  represent  the  salt,  and 
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next  to  it  Hugh  Sorel  seated  himself 
and  kept  a  place  for  her  beside  him* 
Otherwise  she  would  hardly  |iave  had 
seat  or  food.  She  was  now  able  to  sur- 
vey the  inmates  of  the  castle.  Besides 
the  family  themselves,  there  were  about 
a  dozen  men,  all  ruffianly-looking,  and 
of  much  lower  grade  than  her  father, 
and  three  women.  One,  old  Ursel,  the 
wife  of  Hatto  the  forester,  was  a  bent^ 
worn,  but  not  ill-looking  women,  with 
a  motherly  face;  the  younger  ones  were 
hard,  bold  creatures,  from  whom  Christina 
felt  a  shrinking  recoil  The  meal  was 
dressed  by  Ursel  and  her  kitchen  boy. 
From  a  great  cauldron,  goat's  flesh  and 
broth  together  was  ladled  out  into 
wooden  bowls.  That  every  one  provided 
their  own  spoon  and  knife — no  fork — 
was  only  what  Christina  was  used  to  in 
the  most  refined  society,  and  she  had  the 
implements  in  a  pouch  hanging  to  her 
girdle  ;  but  she  was  not  prepared  for  the 
unwashed  condition  of  the  bowls,  nor 
for  being  obliged  to  share  that  of  her 
father — far  less  for  the  absence  of  all 
blessing  on  the  meal,  and  the  coarse 
boisterousness  of  manners  prevailing 
thereat  Hungry  as  she  was,  she  did 
not  find  it  easy  to  take  food  under  these 
circumstances,  and  she  was  relieved  when 
Ermentrude  was  overcome  by  the  tur- 
moil, grew  giddy,  and  was  carried  upstair* 
by  her  father,  who  laid  her  down  upon 
her  great  bed,  and  left  her  to  the  attend- 
ance of  Christina.  Ursel  had  followed, 
but  was  petulantly  repulsed  by  her  young 
lady  in  favour  of  the  new-comer,  and 
went  away  grumbling. 

Nestled  on  her  bed,  Ermentrude 
insisted  on  hearing  the  lute,  and  Chris- 
tina had  to  creep  down  to  fetch  it,  with 
some  other  of  her  goods,  in  trembling 
haste,  and  redoubled  disgust  at  the  aspect 
of  the  meal,  which  looked  even  more 
repulsive  in  this  later  stage,  and  to  one 
who  was  no  longer  partaking  of  it. 

Low  and  softly,  with  a  voice  whence 
she  could  scarcely  banish  tears,  and  in 
dread  of  attracting  attention,  Christina 
sung  to  the  sick  girl,  who  listened  with 
a  sort  of  rude  wonder,  and  finally  was- 
lulled  to  sleep.  Christina  ventured  ta 
lay  down  her   insttxunent   and  moT© 
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towards  the  window,  heavily  mullioned 
with  atone,  barred  with  iron,  and  glazed 
with  thick  glass ;  being  in  fact  the  only 
glazed  window  in  the  castle.  To  her 
great  satisfaction  it  did  not  look  out 
over  the  loathsome  court,  but  over  the 
opening  of  the  ravine.  The  apartment 
occupied  the  whole  floor  of  the  keep ; 
it  was  stone-paved,  but  the  roof  was 
boarded,  and  there  was  a  round  turret 
at  each  angle.  One  contained  the  stair- 
case, and  was  that  which  ran  up  above 
the  keep,  served  as  a  watch-tower,  and 
supported  the  Eagle  banner.  The  other 
throe  wore  empty,  and  one  of  these, 
which  had  a  strong  door,  and  a  long 
loophole  window  looking  out  over  the 
open  country,  Christina  hoped  that  she 
might  appropriate.  The  turret  was  im- 
mediately over  the  porj)ondicular  clifF 
that  descended  into  the  plain.  A  stone 
thrown  from  the  window  would  have 
gone  straight  down,  she  know  not  whore. 
Close  to  hor  ears  rushod  the  descending 
waterfall  in  it^  leap  over  the  rock  side, 
and  her  eyes  could  rest  themselves  on 
the  green  meadow  land  below,  and  the 
smooth  water  of  the  Debateable  Ford ; 
nay — far,  far  away  beyond  retreating 
ridges  of  wood  and  field,  she  thought 
she  could  track  a  silver  line,  and  guided 
by  it,  a  something  that  might  be  a  city. 
Her  heart  leapt  towards  it,  but  she  was 
recalled  by  Ermentrude's  fretfully  im- 
perious voice. 

"  I  was  only  looking  forth  from  the 
window,  lady,"  she  said,  returning. 

"  Ah !  Thou  saw'st  no  travellers  at 
the  Ford  ? "  cried  Ermentrude,  starting 
up  with  lively  interest. 

"  Xo,  lady ;  I  was  gazing  at  the  far 
distiinco.  Know  you  if  it  be  indeed 
Ulm  that  wo  see  from  these  "windows  ?" 

"  IThn  ?  That  is  where  thou  comest 
from  ? "  said  Ermentrude  languidly. 

"  My  happy  home,  with  my  dear  uncle 
and  aunt !  O,  if  I  can  but  see  it  hence, 
it  will  bo  joy  ! " 

"  I  do  not  know.  Let  me  see,"  said 
Ermentrude,  rising ;  but  at  the  window 
her  pale  blue  eyes  gazed  vacantly  as  if 
she  did  not  know  what  she  was  looking 
at  or  for. 

**  Ah !  if  the  steeple  of  the  Dome 


Kirk  were  but  finished,  I  could  not 
mistake  it,"  said  Christina.  "How 
beauteous  the  white  spire  will  look 
from  hence  ! " 

"Dome  .Kirk  ] "  repeated  Ermentrude ; 
"what  is  that  1" 

Such  an  entire  blank  as  the  poor 
child's  mind  seemed  to  be  was  incon- 
ceivable to  the  maiden,  who  had  been 
bred  up  amid  the  busy  hum  of  men, 
where  the  constant  resort  of  strange 
merchants,  the  daily  interests  of  a  self- 
governing  municipality,  and  the  nume- 
rous festivEds,  both  secular  and  reli- 
gious, were  an  unconscious  education, 
even  without  that  which  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  her  by  teachers,  as  well  as 
by  her  companionship  with  her  uncle, 
and  participation  in  his  studies,  taste, 
and  arts. 

Ermentrude  von  Adlerstein  had,  on 
the  contrary,  not  only  never  gone  beyond 
the  Kohler's  hut  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  mountain  village  on  the  other,  but 
she  liad  never  soon  more  of  life  than 
the  festival  at  the  wake  at  the  hermi- 
tage chapel  there  on   Midsummer-day. 
The  only  strangers  who  ever  came  to  the 
castle  were  disbanded  Lanzknechts  who 
took  service  with  her  father,  or  now  and 
then  a  captive  whom  he  put  to  ransom. 
She   knew   absolutely  nothing  of   tho 
world,  except  for  a  general  belief  that 
Ereiherren  lived  there  to  do  what  they 
chose  with  other  people,  and  that  the 
house  of  Adlerstein  was  the  freest  and 
noblest  in   existence.     Also  there  was 
a  very  positive  hatred  to  the  House  of 
Schlangenwald,  and  no  less  to  that  of 
Adlerstein  AVildschloss,  for   no  reason 
that  Christina  could  discover  save  that, 
being  a  younger  branch  of  the  family, 
they   had   submitted   to   the  Emperor. 
To  destroy  either  the  Graf  von  Schlan- 
genwald, or  her  Wildschloss  cousin,  was 
evidently  the   highest  gratification  Er- 
mentrude could  conceive ;  and,  for  the 
rest,  that  her  father  and  brother  should 
make  successful  captures  at  the  Debate- 
able  Ford  was  the  more  abiding,  because 
more  practical  hope.     She  had  no  fur- 
ther ideas,  except  perhaps  to  elude  her 
mother's    severity,  and   to  desire  her 
biother's  success    in   chamois-himting. 
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The  onlj  mental  culture  she  had  ever 
received  was  that  old  Ursel  had  taught 
her  the  Credo,  Pater  ^N'oster,  and  Ave 
as  correctly  as  might  he  expected  from 
a  long  course  of  traditionary  repetitions 
of  an  incomprehensible  language.  And 
she  knew  besides  a  few  German  rhymes 
and  jingles,  half  Christian,  half  heathen, 
with  a  legend  or  two  which,  if  the  names 
were  Christian,  ran  grossly  wild  from 
all  Christian  meaning  or  moraUty.  As 
to  the  amenities,  nay,  almost  the  pro- 
prieties, of  life,  they  were  less  known  in 
that  baronial  castle  than  in  any  artizan's 
house  at  Ulm.  So  little  had  the  sick 
girl  figured  them  to  herself,  that  she  did 
not  even  desire  any  greater  means  of 
ease  than  she  possessed.  She  moaned 
and  fretted  indeed  with  aching  limbs 
and  blank  weariness,  but  without  the 
slightest  formed  desire  for  anything  to 
remove  her  discomfort,  except  the  few 
ameliorations  she  knew,  such  as  sitting 
on  her  brother's  knee,  with  her  head  on 
lus  shoulder,  or  tasting  the  mountain 
berries  that  ho  gathered  for  her.  Any 
other  desire  she  exerted  herself  to  frame 
was  for  finery  to  be  gained  from  the 
spoils  of  travellers. 

And  this  was  Christina's  charge,  whom 
she  must  look  upon  as  the  least  alien 
spirit  in  this  dreadful  castle  of  banish- 
ment !  The  young  and  old  lords  seemed 
to  her  savage  bandits,  who  frightened 
her  only  less  than  did  the  proud  siuister 
expression  of  the  old  lady,  who  had  not 
even  the  merit  of  showing  any  tender- 
ness towards  the  sickly  girl,  of  whom 
she  was  ashamed,  and  evidently  re- 
garded the  town-bred  attendant  as  a 
contemptible  interloper. 

Long,  long  did  the  maiden  weep  and 


pray  that  night  after  Ermentrude  had 
sunk  to  sleep.  She  strained  her  eyes 
with  home-sick  longings  to  detect  lights 
where  she  thought  Ulm  might  be ;  and, 
as  she  thought  of  her  uncle  and  aunt, 
the  poodle  and  the  cat  round  the  stove, 
the  maids  spinning,  and  the  prentices 
knitting  as  her  uncle  read  aloud  some 
grave  good  book,  most  probably  the 
legend  of  the  saint  of  the  day,  and  con- 
trasted it  with  the  rude  grujff  sounds  of 
revelry  that  found  their  way  up  the 
turret  stairs,  she  could  hardly  restrain 
her  sobs  from  awakening  the  young 
lady  whose  bed  she  was  to  share.  She 
thought  almost  with  envy  of  her  own 
patroness,  who  was  cast  into  the  lake 
of  Bolsana  with  a  millstone  about  her 
neck — a  better  fate,  thought  she,  than 
to  live  on  in  such  an  abode  of  loath- 
someness an<!  ]ieril. 

But  then  had  not  St.  Christina 
floated  up  alive,  bearing  up  her  mill- 
stone with  hor  ?  And  had  not  she  been 
put  into  a  <.  iUgeon  full  of  venomous 
reptiles  wh.  .  vhen  they  approached  her, 
had  all  been  changed  to  harmless  doves? 
Christina  had  once  asked  Father  Bal- 
thazar how  this  could  be ;  and  had  he 
not  replied  that  the  Church  did  not 
teach  the  miracle  as  a  matter  of  fidth, 
but  that  she  might  there  discern  in 
figure  how  meek  Christian  holiness  rose 
above  all  crushing  burthens,  and  trans- 
formed the  rudest  natures  1  This  poor 
maiden — dying,  perhaps ;  and  oh  !  how 
unfit  to  live  or  die! — might  it  be  her 
part  to  do  some  good  work  by  her,  and 
iufuse  some  Christian  hope,  some  godly 
fear  ?  Could  it  be  for  this  that  the 
saints  had  led  her  hither  ? 
To  be  contintied. 
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A  TEIP  TO  THE  ISTHMUS  OF  SUEZ. 


BY   SIR  ALEXANDER  DUFF-GORDON. 


The  progress  of  the  works  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez  is  so  little  known  in  England — 
and,  we  will  add,  even  in  France — that 
an  account  of  a  trip  made  under  the  most 
advantageous  circumstances  may  be  in- 
teresting. We  will  forego  all  speculations 
as  to  the  commercial  advantages  or  poli- 
tical dangers  which  may  arise  from  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  a  bare  narrative  of 
facts. 

On  the  Gth  December  a  party,  con- 
sisting of  M.  Lesseps,  several  of  the 
directors,  engineers,  and  chief  employes 
of  the  company,  and  a  few  of  M.  Lesseps's 
private  friends,  left  Alexandria  by  rail 
for  Benha,  a  station  near  Cairo,  whence 
there  is  a  branch  line  to  Zag-a-zick,  an 
Arab  village,  where  heaps  of  rubbish 
mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bubastis. 
There  are  as  yet  no  houses — nothing 
save  a  few  Arab  huts;  and  the  employes 
of  the  Suez  Canal  live  in  tents ;  but  this 
place  is  already  famous  for  its  Sunday 
market,  and  it  will  eventually  become 
a  very  considerable  town.  At  Zag-a- 
zick  the  fresh-water  canal  commences. 
The  viceroy  means  himself  shortly  to 
make  a  canal  from  Cairo  to  join  the 
canal  at  Zag-a-zick. 

At  Zag-a-zick  the  whole  party,  con- 
sisting of  about  twenty  persons,  em- 
barked in  two  canal  boats  drawn  by 
camels.  The  first  day's  journey  was  to 
Tell-el-Kebir,  a  fine  property,  bought, 
some  years  ago,  from  Mehemet  Ali  by 
the  Suez  Canal  Company :  it  runs  some 
way  along  the  canal  of  eau  douce^  and 
consists  of  about  forty-five  Arab  villages, 
and  is  famous  for  its  cotton,  supposed 
to  be  the  best  in  Egypt.  The  manager 
of  this  large  district  is  M.  Guichard, 
a  man  admirably  suited  for  his  work, 
being  not  only  a  good  agriculturist,  but 
-—what  teUs  among  the  Bedouins  of  the 
desert^  which  surrounds  his  property— 


an  excellent  shot  and  a  first-rate  bold 
rider. 

His  hospitality  was  sorely  taxed  by 
the  inroad  of  about  twenty  very  hungry 
people  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  But  the 
pleasant  ways  of  Madame  Guichard,  a 
Parisian  suddenly  transplanted  into  the 
heart  of  the  desert,  did  away  with  all 
difficulties,  and  those  for  whom  there 
were  not  beds  made  themselves  very 
comfortable  with  arm-chairs,  and  divans, 
and  plenty  of  cigars.  The  house  at  Tell- 
el-Kebir  was  a  palace  of  Mehemet  All's. 
The  canal  thus  far  is,  we  believe,  an 
ancient  one,  dating  from  the  time  of 
the  Pharaohs ;  it  was  restored  by  Me- 
hemet Ali  for  the  sake  of  his  property, 
and  has  been  deepened  and  improved 
by  the  Suez  Canal  Company.  The  pro- 
perty is  now  valued  at  above  £500,000. 
Wherever  the  Nile  can  be  brought  fruit- 
fulness  follows;  in  three  or  four  years 
what  was  a  sandy  desert  becomes  a 
cotton-field,  or  a  sugar-plantation,  or 
teems  with  vegetables,  and  the  Be- 
douins lay  aside  the  sword  and  the  long 
gun,  and  take  to  being  cultivators  of 
the  soil  It  tells  well  for  M.  Guichard 
that  in  his  district,  although  there  is 
an  Arab  cadi  or  magistrate,  the  Arabs 
prefer  coming  to  the  Frenchman  to 
settle  all  their  quarrels.  The  distance 
from  Zag-a-zick  to  Tell-el-Kebir  is 
thirty-five  kilometres;  it  took  about 
eight  hours,  as  camels  are  not  the  best 
beasts  of  draught. 

The  next  day's  journey,  from  Tell-el- 
Kebir  to  Ismailia,  on  I^ke  Timseh,  is 
sixty  kilometres.  On  the  left  it  is 
nearly  all  desert,  but  on  its  right  for 
some  distance  the  Tell-el-Kebir  pro- 
perty runs  along  the  canaL  About  half 
way  to  Ismailia  this  canal  passes  an 
Arab  village,  where  two  statues  mark 
the  spot  of  the  ancient  Eameses.  This 
district,   now  partially  recovered  from 
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the  desert,  was  the  ancient  land  of 
Goshen. 

The  town  of  Ismailia  is  a  comfort- 
able French  settlement,  with  several 
thousand  inhabitants,  a  good  inn,  and 
some  handsome  houses,  and  stands  on 
a  gently  rising  ground,  falling  down  to 
Lake  Timseh  (the  Lake  of  the  Croco- 
diles), now  a  bitter  salt  lake.  This  station 
is  destined  to  be  the  fature  inland  port 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  being  about  half-way 
on  the  direct  maritime  canal  between 
Port  Said  on  the  Mediterranean  and 
Suez  on  the  Eed  Sea. 

Only  two — at  most,  three  years  ago— 
when  M.  Lesseps  went  to  Ismailia  with 
two  other  persons,  his  caravan  con- 
sisted of  about  forty  camels  to  carry  his 
tent,  a  few  provisions,  and  water ;  now 
you  are  as  comfortable  at  Ismailia  as  in 
most  provincial  towns  in  Erance.  "Not 
only  did  we  sit  dowB,  about  thirty,  to  a 
most  excellent  dinner,  but  we  attended 
mass  in  the  morning  and  witnessed  a 
marriage,  and  went  to  a  hall  in  the 
evening.  At  Ismailia  there  is  a  very 
huge  force-pump,  which  supplies  with 
Nile  water  the  district  along  the  sea- 
water  canal  to  Port  Said.  Ismailia  is 
named  not  only  after  Ismail  Pacha,  the 
late  viceroy,  but  after  Ishmael,  as,  accord- 
ing to  Arab  tradition,  it  was  here  that 
Hagar  and  her  son  were  turned  out  to 
perish  in  the  wilderness. 

The  salt-water  canal  hegins  near  Lake 
Timseh,  and  the  worst  part  of  the  excava- 
tion is  at  the  Seuil  de  Gisr,  where  there 
is  a  very  heavy  and  long  cutting  through 
an  elevation,  partly  sand  and  p^ily  rock. 
The  French  have,  however,  erected  a  very 
large  and  powerful  dredge,  worked  by 
©team  power,  which  cuts  away  the  sand 
and  fills  trucks,  which  are  conveyed  hy 
railroad  some  distance  along  the  canal, 
and  emptied  on  to  its  banks  where 
'wanted.  This  machine  fills  a  railway 
truck  with  sand  in  two  minutes,  and 
does  the  work  of  about  40,000  men. 

At  El-Gisr  the  party  breakfasted  at 
the  house  of  the  head-engineer  of  the 
works.  In  the  midst  of  the  desert  he 
has  a  garden  so  well  watered  that  snipe 
come  frequently,  and  Ml  a  prey  to  some 
cats  kept  for  other  purposes.     After 


breakfast  we  saw  the  engine  perform  its 
work,  and  then  went  in  a  tender  lined 
with  matting  along  the  line,  to  see  the 
sand  emptied  out  The  canal  of  sea- 
water  is  stiU  very  shallow,  and  not  half 
its  width;  and  the  voyage  was  diversified 
by  our  having  to  get  out  occasionally  to 
lighten  the  boat  when  it  stuck,  and  hy 
various  vagaries  on  the  part  of  the  camels 
which  drew  us.  The  distance  of  our  first 
sea  voyage  on  the  Suez  Canal,  &om  Is- 
mailia to  Cantara  (the  bridge)  is  thirty-five 
kilometres.  We  reached  Cantara,  which 
is  the  place  where  the  Syrian  caravans 
to  and  &om  Egypt  stop  and  water,  at  eight 
at  night.  To  show  the  importance  of 
this  station,  we  will  give  a  hst  of  the 
trafiic  going  through  it  During  the 
month  of  I^ovember,  there  passed  the 
bridge  at  Cantara  7,260  camels,  1,392 
horses,  362  mules,  775  donkeys,  1,189 
cattle,  3,408  sheep,  and  849  goats,  going 
from  Syria  into  I^^ypt ;  and  about  one 
half  of  the  quantity  of  the  same  beasts 
went  from  Egypt  into  Syria.  At  Can- 
tara we  visited  the  hospital,  which  is 
dean,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  Greek 
doctor,  who  is  married  to  an  English- 
woman. Kear  Cantara  there  is  admirable 
shooting;  gazelles  and  wild  boars  abound; 
but  you  must  go  some  ten  ortwelve  miles, 
to  a  belt  of  wood,  in  search  of  them. 

From  Cantara  we  started  early,  and 
went  to  Eaz-el-Aich,  where  the  canal 
has  assumed  its  proper  dimensions — ^fifty- 
eight  metres  wide.  From  Eaz-el-Aich  to 
Port  Said  we  went  in  a  small  steamer. 
Part  of  this  day's  journey  was  through 
the  Lake  Menzaleh,  and  it  is  here  that  ti^e 
chief  difficulties  are  to  be  apprehended. 
The  liquid  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
will  make  the  deepening  of  the  canal  to 
its  proper  depth  of  eight  metres  or  twenty- 
seven  feet,  and  keeping  it  at  that  uniform 
depth,  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  The 
French  will  soon,  however,  have  about 
sixty-five  large  powerful  dredges  at  work ; 
which  will  do  the  work  hitherto  done 
by  forced  labour,  or  free  labour,  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  When  the  barges  are 
filled  with  the  liquid  mud,  they  are 
towed  to  the  side  of  the  ccuial,  where 
powerful  cranes  take  up  the  trucks  full 
of  mud  out  of  the  barges,  and  empty 
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their  contents  on  the  bank.  These 
powerful  cranes  have  also  an  ingenious 
contrivance  attached  to  them,  by  which 
they  convey  their  own  railroads  along 
the  bank. 

The  voyage  through  the  Lake  Men- 
zaleh  is  interesting,  from  the  constant 
mirage,  and  the  enormous  flocks  of 
flamingoes  and  pelicans,  snipe  and  wild 
duck.  The  flamingoes,  standing  by  thou- 
sands in  the  shtdlow  water,  look  like 
rosy-coloured  islands  in  the  distance; 
and  in  their  flight  they  present  now  a 
white  surface,  and  occasionally,  as  they 
wheel,  a  rosy  surface,  to  the  sun's  rays. 

The  proportions  of  the  canal  when 
finished  will  be  58  metres  wide  at  the 
top  and  22  metres  wide  at  the  bottom ; 
the  depth  is  to  be  8  metres,  or  about  27 
feet  The  company  hope  in  a  couple  of 
years  to  open  it  with  a  depth  of  5  metres 
all  the  way  from  Port  Said  to  Suez. 

The  distance  from  Ismailia  to  Port 
Said  on  the  Mediterranean  is  85  kilo- 
metres. Port  Said  is  entirely  a  new  crea- 
tion. Two  or  throe  years  ago,  when 
M.  Lesseps  first  went  to  the  spot,  it  con- 
sisted of  a  narrow  strip  of  sand  dividing 
Lake  Menzaleh  from  the  Mediterranean. 
His  companions  scraped  up  some  sand 
from  the  sea-beach  and  spread  it  over 
the  black  mud  left  by  the  lake — there 
his  tent  was  pitched.  ]S"ow  Port  Said 
has  nearly  4,500  Europeans ;  and  about 
1,500  Arabs  live  in  an  Arab  village 
adjoining.  It  boasts  a  cercle,  a  Catho- 
lic and  a  Greek  church,  and  an  Arab 
mosque ;  there  is  a  Bazaar  universal, 
together  with  some  very  good  lodgings 
on  the  Quai  Eugenie,  and  it  is  altogether 
a  thriving  town.  A  pier  which  is  to  be 
1,500  metres  in  length  is  partly  built ; 
the  chief  use  of  it  at  present  seems^to 
be  as  a  fishing  station  for  all  the  young 
Greeks  and  vagabonds  of  the  place. 
Every  minute  these  young  rascals  pulled 
out  fish  varying  from  two  to  four  pounds 
in  weight ;  and,  when  it  blows  hard,  the 
fish — a  sort  of  coarse  grey  mullet— are 
thrown  on  the  sands  and  caught  by  the 
hand. 

Port  Said  is  the  workshop  for  aU  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  material.    Large  blocks 


of  sand  and  cement  are  there  pr^>aied 
for  the  future  pier,  and  steam  engines^ 
worked  by  French,  Greeks,  and  Arabs, 
prepare  all  the  rough  material,  and  put 
together  the  iron  tmks,  barges,  and  ma- 
chinery sent  from  Marseilles  and  else- 
where. The  Greeks  are  said  to  work  well 
at  any  labour  requiring  change.  They 
will  fill  tanks  and  barges,  and  then 
convey  them  to  the  bank,  and  they  work 
at  the  dredges  and  cranes;  but  the 
Arabs  are  the  best  at  dull,  continuous^ 
and  monotonous  work. 

At  Port  Said,  Osman  Pacha,  the  envoy 
sent  from  Constantinople  to  arrange  the 
land  question  with  the  Isthmus  of  Suez 
Canal  Company,  joined  the  pariy,  with 
his  suite  of  secretaries,  engineers,  and 
two  Circassian  body  guards,  splendidly 
armed.  He  had  come  with  tents,  and 
meant  to  live  with  separate  establish- 
ments ;  but  such  was  the  good  reception 
given  by  the  Company  that  he  became 
M.  Lesseps's  guest,  and  his  tents  were 
sent  to  an  encampment  on  the  Bitter 
Lake,  not  far  from  Suez,  where  as  yet 
no  houses  have  been  built. 

The  next  day  at  Port  Said  was  spent 
in  visiting  the  works  now  in  progress-— 
among  other  places  the  water  reservoir, 
which  seems  to  have  frightened  some 
alarmists  in  this  country,  who  magni- 
fied this  round  peaceful  reservoir  into  a 
formidable  fort. 

The  following  day  a  forced  voyage  was 
made  from  Port  Said  to  Ismailia,  and 
the  next  day  the  whole  party  went  on 
to  Suez  by  the  soft-water  canal 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  late  to  regret 
the  absence  of  French  politeness.  "  La 
politesse  Franqaise  "  has  taken  refuge  in 
Egypt,  for  it  would  be  unpardonable  not 
to  mention  the  courtesy  and  kindness 
with  which  the  only  two  Englishmen  and 
the  one  Englishwoman  of  the  party  were 
treated,  not  only  by  M  Lesseps,  but  by 
all  those  employed  on  the  Suez  canal. 
Another  thing  that  struck  the  strangers 
of  the  party  was  the  zeal  of  the  French 
engineers  and  other  employes,  and  the 
love  and  interest  they  had  for  their 
work. 
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BY   P.  D.  MAURICE. 


Sir, — K  I  agree  with  you  that  Mr. 
Dicey  has  not  said  all  which  needs  to 
be  said  about  the  "Histoire  de  Jules 
C^sar,"  I  rejoice  that  it  has  found  so 
able  an  expositor  and  defender.  One 
who  thoroughly  appreciates  a  book  is 
most  competent  to  tell  us  what  it 
means.  We  can  consider  for  ourselves 
how  far  the  meaning  satisfies  us;  if  it 
explains  the  past  to  us ;  what  light  it 
throws  upon  our  times.  In  this  instance 
the  devil's  advocates  will  not  be  few; 
each  one  of  us  may  be  inclined  to  snatch 
at  that  office.  To  have  the  reasons 
fiedrly  and  skilfully  presented  to  us,  why 
a  book,  avowedly  recommending  the 
poHcy  of  the  Napoleonic  house — be- 
cause that  was  the  policy  of  the  Cassars 
— should  take  its  place  in  the  canonised 
literature  of  the  world,  is  an  advantage 
which  we  should  not  undervalue. 

In  one  respect  Mr.  Dicey's  treatment 
of  the  book  seems  to  me  fairer  than  that 
which  it  has  received  from  its  reviewers 
generally.  Its  worth  as  an  explanation 
of  Roman  life  is  entirely  subordinate, 
in  his  judgment,  to  its  worth  as  an 
exhibition  of  the  faith  and  purpose  of 
the  "writer.  Such  ciiticism  is,  of  course, 
open  to  cavils.  It  may  be  said  that,  on 
this  showing, — 

"  Imperial  Csesar.  dead  and  tmned  to  clay, 
Just  stops  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away," 

when  it  is  blowing  with  inconvenient 
vehemence  from  any  quarter  in  the 
direction  of  the  house  of  Bonaparte. 

It  may  be  said — it  has  been  said  with 
great  effect — ^that  the  name  of  the  man 
who,  with  all  his  vices,  was  full  of 
genial  sympathies  and  a  noble  culti- 
vation, has  been  only  adopted  to  con- 
ceal the  real  author  of  the  imperial 
system,  the  real  object  of  imperial 
admiration — the   second  triimivir,   the 


betrayer  of  Cicero.  But  these  objec- 
tions, however  reasonable  in  themselves, 
do  not  affect  Mr.  Dicey's  position.  The 
theories  of  a  man  who  has  translated,  or 
is  translating  them  into  facts,  must  be 
more  important  to  us  than  any  expla- 
nation of  bygone  events  or  characters 
can  be.  K  they  appear  in  the  form  of 
such  an  explanation,  its  value  cannot 
depend  merely  or  chiefly  upon  its 
correctness. 

Another  observation  of  Mr.  Dicey 
concerns  us  even  more  than  this.  We 
call  the  book  of  the  Emperor  a  fatalist 
book.  Well,  asks  his  able  counsel,  and 
are  you  not  all  fatalists  ?  What  signi- 
fies it  that  you  ever  and  anon  change 
the  word  fate  or  destiny  for  Providence, 
and  spell  that  word  with  a  capital 
letter?  Does  that  make  any  real 
difference?  Do  you  mean  more  than 
he  means?  A  very  profitable  and 
severe  examination  this  which  your 
contributor  has  forced  upon  us — ^a 
very  righteous  admonition  to  beware 
of  judging  lest  we  should  be  judged. 

Instead  of  protesting  against  this 
statement,  I  discover  in  it  what  may 
be  a  deliverance  to  us  from  much 
confusion  and  some  hypocrisy.  It  is 
the  topic  on  which  I  propose  chiefly 
to  dwell  in  this  letter.  Enough,  per- 
haps, has  been  said  as  to  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  a  work  which  as  yet 
we  know  only  in  its  commencement. 
But  the  principle  of  it,  which  is  set 
forth  clearly  in  the  preface,  which  is 
to  be  consistently  and  "  logically " 
applied  hereafter  to  the  facts  of  the 
ancient  and  of  the  modem  world,  must 
always  be  occupying  uS  in  one  form  or 
another.  K  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Dicey 
says,  that  we  adopt  that  principle 
habitually — if  it  is  also  true,  as  he 
says,  that  we  grumble  at  it  and  protest 
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against  it  continually — these  apparently 
opposite  facts  deserve  investigation.  I 
admit  them  both ;  I  admit  that  our 
displeasure  sometimes  vents  itself  in 
railings  "which  would  be  far  less  bitter 
and  spiteful  if  we  had  not  a  secret 
consciousness  that  we  were  fighting 
with  an  enemy  who  had  an  ally  in  our 
own  hearts.  I  wish  as  much  as  Mr. 
Dicey  can  that  we  should  abstain  from 
such  railings.  They  hurt  the  Emperor 
little ;  they  may  hurt  our  sincerity  and 
resolution  very  much. 

I  think,  however,  that  Mr.  Dicey  has 
weakened  his  own  argument,  if  he  has 
not  done  us  injustice,  by  one  of  his 
complaints.  The  First  ^Napoleon,  in  the 
judgment  of  his  nephew  and  of  the 
world  generally,  embodied  more  per- 
fectly the  fatalist  principle — as  he  was 
more  thoroughly  possessed  by  the  fatal- 
ist belief — than  any  other  man.  We 
ought,  therefore,  being  ourselves  under 
the  dominion  of  that  principle  and  that 
belief,  to  regard  him  with  greater  respect 
than  we  pay  to  most  otheV  men.  That, 
Mr.  Dicey  affirms,  is  the  case  with  the 
people  of  the  Continent  generally,  with 
Frenchmen  almost  universally.  We,  he 
afl&nns,  are  the  exception.  We  cleave 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Georgian  era. 
Funch  reproduces  the  obsolete  jests  of 
Gilray.  That  there  was  a  revival  of  the 
feelings  which  prevailed  in  Great  Britain 
during  the  first  twenty  years  of  this 
century  at  the  time  of  the  Coup  d*Etat ; 
that  they  were  kindled  afresh — after  a 
suspension  during  the  Crimean  w-at 
the  commencement  of  the  Volunteer 
movement ;  that  the  Gilray  spirit  may 
return  to  our  caricaturists  when  a 
book  appears  which  identifies  the  policy 
of  the  Third  ^Napoleon  with  that  of  the 
Firstj  I  do  not  deny.  But  I  heard  Mr. 
Emerson  tell  a  London  audience,  what 
he  had  probably  told  a  Boston  audience 
before,  that  we  of  the  middle  class  were 
all  in  our  hearts  worshippers  of  !N"apo- 
leon,  because  he  was  on  a  large  scale 
what  we  aspired  to  be  on  a  small  scale. 
I  believe  he  spoke  truly.  He  might 
have  acquired  his  conviction  in  America. 
It  might  apply  more  directly  to  the  then 
.united  democratic  community,  ambitious 


of  conquest,  than  to  us.  But  our  withers 
were  not  unwrung  by  those  strong 
words.  Very  strong  they  were ;  for  no 
doubt  it  was  our  class  which  had  toasted 
the  good  old  king  and  delighted  in 
Gilra/s  portraits.  Circumstances  have 
occurred  since  Mr.  Emerson  spoke  and 
wrote  which  may  make  us  regard  the 
golden  image  which  he  described  to  us 
with  more  shrinking,  with  less  awe.  But, 
if  the  sackbut  and  psaltery  and  all  in- 
struments should  summon  us  to  fall 
down  before  it,  I  ask  myself  how  many 
of  us  would  stand  erect,  whether  any 
would  accept  a  burning  fiery  furnace  as 
the  alternative. 

Since  I  detect  what  appear  to  me 
the  preludings  to  this  various  and  mag- 
nificent music  in  the  History  of  Cajsar, 
I  am  anxious  to  inquire  what  the 
service  is  to  which  it  would  invite  us. 
When  I  turn  for  this  purpose  to  the 
book,  I  at  once  recognise  a  genuine 
record  of  a  "  fatal "  gravitation  down- 
wards in  the  people  of  Rome.  The 
chapter  on  the  Gracchi,  on  Marius,  and 
Sylla  exhibits  very  forcibly  a  growth  of 
faction  and  selfislmess  among  the  aristo- 
cracy, efforts  vigorous  but  impotent  in 
democratic  leaders  to  assert  for  the  ex- 
cluded classes  a  share  in  the  privileges 
which  were  monopolized — the  first  par- 
ticipating in  all  the  violence  of  those 
whom  they  would  have  described  as 
leaders  of  the  mob;  the  latter  as  am- 
bitious and  reckless,  when  their  hour 
came,  as  the  men  whose  conduct  had 
justified  their  resistance.  The  picture 
may  or  may  not  be  faithful  in  its 
costume  and  its  details;  the  outline  I 
suppose  no  one  will  deny  to  be  correct. 
The  inference  is  that  which  the  whole 
book  is  occupied  with.  All  this  must 
go  on  till  a  man  appears  who  under- 
stands his  age,  who  sees  the  defects  and 
partialities  of  his  predecessors,  and  shuns 
them;  who  merges  aristocracy  and  de- 
mocracy in  himself;  who  becomes  the 
founder  of  an  empire.  Here  is  that 
irresistible  "  logic,"  to  the  rules  of  which 
we  are  taught,  in  the  opening  of  the 
Preface,  that  all  history  must  conform 
itself.  The  writer  has  evidently  the 
deepest  assurance  that  there  can  bo  no 
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departure  from  it.  And  can  there  be  ? 
Is  not  this  law  of  fate  the  eternal  un- 
changeable law  1  Before  we  answer  let 
us  revolve  for  one  moment  a  perplexity 
which  will  strike  most  readers  at  some 
step  or  another  of  their  historical  studies. 
We  see  the  downward  destiny  clearly 
enough;  but  the  npward]  Does  the 
same  fate  bring  about  that  continual 
declension  which  is  exhibited  with  so 
much  power,  and  the  man  of  genius 
who  sets  all  right?  The  Emperor  has 
a  righteous  horror  of  referring  great 
events  to  small  causes;  can  he  refer 
contrary  events  to  the  same  cause  ? 

When  this  doubt  has  been  once  started 
it  gains  strength  from  a  passage  in  the 
Preface  which  no  one  could  overlook, 
but  which  might  have  been  read  care- 
lessly.     It  is   this  :  "  Ce  qui  precede 
'*  montre  assez  le  htU  qxieje  me  propose  en 
"  ecnvant  cette  histoire.     Ce  hut  est  de 
prouver  que  lorsque  La  Providence 
suscite  des  hommes  tela  que  Cesar j  Charle- 
magne, Napoleon,  c'est  pour  tracer  aux 
peuples  la  voie  quails  doivent  suivre,^* 
&c     Of  course,  if  such  sentences  oc- 
curred in  any  ordinary  writer,  we  should 
merely  say,  with  Mr.  Dicey,  "Provi- 
dence, in  spite  of  the  article  and  the 
capital,  is  only  another  word  for  fate." 
And,  though  this  is  a  classical  passage — 
though  it  must  have  been  written  with 
great  care,  seeing  it  is  to  declare  the 
very  purpose  of  the  book — though  a 
writer  whose  aim  is  to  be  logical  ought 
to  be  unusually  careful  in  the  choice  of 
bis  expressions — ^we  might,  nevertheless, 
allow  for  a  good-natured  concession  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  times,  for  a  harm- 
less   conciliation    of  the   paHi  pretre^ 
and  think  no  more  of  the  poor  phrase. 
But  we  see  that  it  is  not  the  logic  of 
expressions,  but  the  logic  of  facts,  which 
is  in  question.     There  are  two  different 
— two  opposite — sets   of   facts  to  be 
accounted  for.    The  rigid  logician  seems 
to  hint  that  it  may  be  needM  to  call  in 
a  new  agent  to  solve  one  set  of  them. 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  intends  it,  but 
we  have  a  right  to  know  how  the  diffi- 
culty is  avoided. 

And  it  is  not  the  only  one.     The  fatal 
process  of  declension  we  have  no  doubt 


ot    "That  the  age  of  the  parents — 
"  worse  than  that  of  the  grandfathers 
"  — bore  descendants  more  evil  than 
"  they,  who  were  soon  to  send  forth  a 
"  more  degraded  offspring  " — this  great 
dogma  of  one  who  witnessed  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Empire  is  illustrated 
for  us  in  the  story  of  the  Republic. 
But  whence  was  the   decline?    Where 
was  the  good  of  which  this  state  of  things 
was  the   corruption]     Here  we  are  at 
fault     The  author  of  the  "  History " 
assumes    the   old  story  of  the  kings. 
Be  it  so ;  on  critical  grounds  I  have  no 
objection.    But,  when  he  tells  me  of  the 
institutions  of  iN'uma,   I  find  just  as 
much  of  a  deliberate  scheme  to  make  a 
religion  which   shall  uphold  a  polity 
already  made — just  as  deliberate  con- 
trivances to  produce  certain  impressions 
about  the  invisible  world,  for  the  sake 
of  accomplishing  certain  results  in  the 
visible  world — as  I  could  impute  to 
the  augurs  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  who 
could  not  look  each  other  in  the  fia.ce 
without  laughing.     All  from  beginning 
to  end  is  a  scheme — a  scheme,  no  doubt, 
in  which  Me  had  its  hand,  as  well  as 
the  man  of  genius.     But  it  was  a  lie, 
and  what  portion  of  the  lie  was  contri- 
buted by  fate,  what  by  the  man  of 
genius,  does  not  seem  to  me  of  much 
consequence.    I  want  to  know  where 
the  degeneracy  could  be  from  such  a 
stock  as  this?    An  ever-growing  de- 
velopment   of   falsehood    there  might 
be;  but  to  talk  of  the  primitive  virtues 
disappearing — of  gold,  or  conquest,  or 
Greek  scepticism  impairing  the  noble- 
ness of  a  people  whose  institutions  and 
whose  belief  had  this  root — is  not  logic, 
but  a  sheer  outrage  upon  sense. 

What  follows  ?  Our  fatalist  historian, 
being  very  skilful  in  tracing  the  cause 
of  decay  in  a  nation,  but  being  utterly 
unable  to  discover  the  good  of  the  nation 
which  is  implied  in  its  decay,  and  there- 
fore to  explain  how  that  good  may  be 
restored,  is  compelled  to  assume  as  his 
highest  ideal  a  man  who,  being  raised 
above  the  level  of  his  contemporaries, 
gathers  into  himself  all  their  habits  and 
tempers,  and  so  is  recognised  as  the 
leader  before  whom  they  must  bow. 
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He  may  trample  upon  them,  but  he 
is  what  they  desire  to  he.  He  can  do 
the  things  which  they  count  most  worthy 
to  be  done.  I  am  far,  indeed,  from 
dismissing  this  as  a  mere  imperial 
theory.  I  have  already  confessed  that  I 
feel  it  to  have  the  weightiest  justification 
in  experience.  But  it  is  an  experience 
in  which  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  safe 
to  acquiesce,  and  I  look  anxiously  about 
to  see  whether  I  can  find  any  way  of 
escaping  from  it. 

I  do  not  know  one  eminent  and 
earnest  thinker  of  our  time  who  has 
not  occupied  himself,  more  or  less 
steadfastly,  with  this  problem.  To 
begin  with  the  immediate  subject  of 
this  history.  There  are  some,  perhaps, 
who  will  contrast,  the  faith  of  the  Em- 
peror, accepting  so  cheerfully  the  old 
stories  of  livy,  with  the  scepticism  of 
Niebuhr.  But  the  scepticism  of  the 
one  had,  it  seems  to  me,  a  very  firm 
ground  of  faith ;  the  faith  of  the 
other  involves  an  infinite  scepticism. 
Niebuhr,  brought  up  in  an  age  of  revo- 
lutions, having  experienced  the  most 
grinding  despotism  that  ever  punished 
the  sins  and  crushed  the  energies  of  a 
free  nation,  strengthening  his  profound 
scholarship  by  converse  with  actual 
affairs,  had  acquired  a  sense  of  the 
sacredness  of  institutions — ^as  represent- 
ing not  the  feelings  of  a  man,  not  the 
temper  of  an  age,  but  the  very  meaning 
of  a  nation's  existence — ^which  might 
sometimes  degenerate  into  a  superstition, 
which  he  could  not  realize  amidst  the 
confusions  of  potentates  and  diplomatists, 
but  which  embodied  itself  in  his  Eoman 
studies,  and  enabled  him  to  discover  in 
the  dry  fossils  which  were  submitted 
to  his  experiments  the  signs  of  a  once 
vigorous  life.  It  was  no  slight  assist- 
ance, I  conceive,  to  his  inquiries,  that 
he  cultivated  himself  all  the  house- 
hold virtues,  the  loss  of  which,  as  the 
later  Romans  believed,  had  so  much  to 
do  with  the  decay  of  their  city.  He 
knew  that  there  were  relations  which 
man  did  not  create,  in  which  it  was  his 
blessing  to  find  himself.  He  knew 
that  those  into  which  he  did  enter  of 
his  own  will  had  a  binding  force  which 


he  could  not  set  aside  but  at  his  own 
grievous  loss.  He  carried  about  with 
him  therefore  the  belief  of  an  order,  the 
sense  of  being  subject  to  one.  The 
Eoman  faith  which  recognised  this  order 
seemed  to  him  in  its  root  and  principle 
a  sincere  one.  All  departures  from  sin- 
cerity, all  resort  to  lies,  called  forth  his 
indignation.  He  could  then  understand 
degeneracy.  The  selfishness  of  the  aris- 
tocracy was  to  him  a  violation  of  the 
principles  of  an  aristocracy  which  should 
uphold  the  sacredness  of  the  family, 
which  should  be  a  witness  for  the  per- 
manence of  the  nation ;  though  he 
might  perceive  how  the  desire  to  fulfil 
these  duties  might  betray  some  good 
men  into  the  vices  which  were  besetting 
their  order.  Ho  could  see  the  immense 
blessings  which  had  come  from  the  con- 
flicts of  Orders,  and  the  horrors  which 
must  ensue  when  they  passed  into  the 
conflicts  of  factious  leaders.  When  these 
had  reached  their  height  in  the  civil 
wars  he  might  have  allowed  that  the 
rule  of  an  accomplished  and  refined 
Dictator  was  an  escape  from  worse  evils ; 
he  might  have  protested  against  the  act 
of  Brutus  as  a  certain  precursor  of  hea- 
vier tyranny.  But  the  notion  that  the 
advent  of  the  empire  was  itself  a  bless- 
ing would  have  been,  I  apprehend,  for 
him  the  most  monstrous  and  the  most 
hateful  of  paradoxes. 

Here  then  is  one  form  of  direct  anta- 
gonism to  the  new  history.  The  an- 
tagonism, I  must  repeat  it,  is  not  between 
the  critical  conclusions  of  jSTiebuhr  and 
those  of  the  Emperor,  except  in  so  far 
as  the  conclusions  of  the  one  arose  from 
his  belief  that  the  constitution  of  a 
nation  is  a  reality  which  reveals  itself 
through  the  different  stages  of  its  growth, 
and  the  conclusions  of  the  other  from 
the  belief  that  it  must  be  referred  to 
some  human  contrivance.  Thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  young  men  in  England 
who  had  been  much  possessed  by  Ben- 
thamite opinions  were  led  into  a  new 
track  of  thought  by  Xiebuhr.  They 
had  the  glimpse  of  a  science  of  history; 
what  they  had  failed  to  learn  from  Burke 
about  their  own  nation  seemed  brought 
back  to  them  by  the  researches  of  a 
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foreigner   respecting    the  Old  World: 

But  JfieLuhr   evidently  found  all  his 

treasnres  in  the  past;  he  had  no  hope 

for  the  future.     He  could  not  bear  the 

shock  of  the  second  French  Eevolution; 

how  then    can    he    be    an    adequate 

instructor  for  us  who   have  had   two 

more  to  pass  through  ?    Hj^  is  regarded, 

I  suppose,  by  those  who  iiave  grown  up 

in  our  age,  merely  as  a  writer  whose 

studies  haver  had  a  certain  effect  on  our 

treatment  of  documents ;  or  as  one  who 

constructed  a  Eoman  history  which  they 

liave  the  privilege  of  disbelieving  like 

that   which   it   superseded.     And   yet 

there  are  those  who  have  to  thank  him 

for  strengthening  them  in  the  belief  that 

the  order  of  a  nation  is  a  divine  order, 

vvhich  monarchs  did  not  give,  and  which 

they  cannot  take  away. 

jSo  far  as  that  belief  has  anything  to 
do  with  thoughts  about  a  national  con- 
stitution, no  one  might  seem  more  in- 
different to  it,  or  to  have  shaken  it 
more,  than  Mr.  Carlyle.  And,  since  no 
one  speaks  more  than  he  does  about  "the 
Eternal  Destinies,"  or  less  resorts  to  any 
conventional  phrases  about  Providence 
for  the  sake  of  making  that  language 
look  respectable,  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
opinion  that  his  histories  are  "fatal" 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  "  History  of 
Julius  Caesar"  is  fatal  The  strong 
kingly  man,  too,  mingles  so  much  with 
these  dim  recognitions  of  something  to 
which  he  does  homage,  that  we  might 
easily  fancy  Mr.  Carlyle  assigned  him 
just  the  same  part  which  those  cham- 
pions of  humanity  play  whom  "  la  Pro- 
vidence suscite"  and  whom  the  people 
are  to  follow.  If  bitter  mortification 
and  chagrin  at  some  of  Mr.  Carlylo's 
later  utterances  could  justify  any  one  in 
accepting  this  opinion,  I  should  fall  into 
it  readily.  But  his  latest  work  con- 
vinces me  as  much  as  those  which  I 
honour  most,  that  the  comparison  is  a 
superficial  and  false  one,  that  radically 
lie  is  at  war  with  the  fatalism  of  the 
Emperor  as  much  as  with  his  whole 
conception  of  a  hero's  calling  and  a 
hero's  work.  The  life  of  Friedrich  is 
a  more  crucial  test  of  the  difference  than 
any  book  which  he  has  written.     Mr. 


Carlyle  has  exhibited  at  full  length,  in 
the  most  careful  detail,  what  we  all  in 
our  boyhood  supposed  Friedrich  to  be, 
a  man  battling  with  circumstances  and 
not  overwhelmed  by  them.     This,  the 
original  conception  of  the  heroic  cha- 
racter, is  shown  to  have  been  possible 
amidst  all  the  complications  and  me- 
chanical contrivances  of  the  eighteenth 
century.     The  art  of  the  book,  it  strikes 
me,  is  not  less  remarkable  than  its  in- 
dustry, prodigious  as  that  must  have 
been.      The    Homeric  phrases — which 
appear  curiously  out  of  place  in  the 
midst  of  the   most   careful   details  of 
modern  warfare,  when  thrift  and  pre- 
paration  of  means  are  magnified  as  the 
highest   of  virtues — express  the    very 
meaning   of  the  author,  and  produce 
the    impression   which    he   intends  to 
produce.      Prussians  against  Austrians 
are  Greeks  using  their  wit  and  science 
and   steady  purpose  to  overthrow  the 
stupid  Asiatics,  whom  the  gods  are  in- 
clined to  patronize.     Destiny,  then,  is 
surely  deified  rather  than  glorified  by 
Friedrich.      Again,    in    Mr.   Carlyle's 
picture   ho  is   distinctly  the    national 
king,  the  king  of  a  small  nation.     The 
Eeich  is  his  enemy.     To  abolish  that  is, 
though  he  does  not  clearly  know  it,  his 
work.     And  it  is  only  with  a  nation  he 
can  have  sympathy.     Much  as  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  abhors   all   parliamentary  govern- 
ment   and    discourse,    he    finds    that 
Chatham  —  the    great   Commoner,    the 
parliamentary  orator — is  the  one  man 
who  can  understand  his  hero  because 
he  understands  the  national  interests  of 
England,  and  cares  more  for  Jenkins's 
ear  than  for  all  the  Continental  projects 
of  his  master.    It  is  pleasant  to  see  this 
illustrious  writer  swallowing,  not  with- 
out evident  symptoms  of  disgust  and 
threats  of  indigestion,  his  own  formulas. 
It  is  often  painful  to  see  him  lashing 
himself  into  admiration  of  his  hero,  and 
forcing  his  reader  into  the  same  difficult 
attitude  of  mind.     Yet  here,  too,  is  a 
struggle  with  difficulties  ;   the  author, 
like  his  subject,  is  a  wrestler  with  fate. 
That  he  perpetually  denounces  all  those 
phantasms,     platitudes,     incoherences, 
which  each  age  inherits  from  its  prede* 
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cessor,  adding  to  the  stock  which,  it 
receives,  I  need  not  tell  any  one ;  that  he 
looks  upon  the  kingly  man  as  existing 
not  to  organize  them  and  make  them 
endnrable,  but  to  clear  the  air  of  them, 
is  obvious  in  every  page.  How,  then, 
can  his  dogmas  resemble  the  ]^apoleonic 
dogmas  1 

Butthecounteraction  of  these  dogmas ; 
can  we  look  to  him  for  that  1  Will  the 
reverence  for  heroes,  or  the  faint  expec- 
tation of  one,  do  more  than  the  faith  in 
Constitutions  to  withstand  the  advance 
of  that  imperial  fatalism,  which  has 
such  evident  attractions  even  for  some 
of  the  best  minds  amongst  us  ?  I  have 
no  dream  that  it  will.  Eriedrich  cannot 
encounter  the  Eeich  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Let  him  have  been  all  that 
Mr.  Carlyle  says  that  he  was,  what  did 
he  bequeath  to  Prussia  which  did  not 
stoop  to  the  man  whom  the  world  of 
1807  worshipped,  whose  likeness  we  are 
asked  to  worship  in  1865 1  Mr.  Carlyle 
once  gave  us  a  history  which  finished 
with  the  advent  of  that  man.  It  was 
not  properly  a  heroic  history.  Those 
few  heroes  who  crossed  the  stage 
vanished  rapidly ;  we  did  not  always 
know  whether  the  clear  and  vivid  im- 
pression which  they  left  upon  us  while 
they  stayed  was  a  true  one.  It  was  a 
book  of  destiny.  About  the  truth  of  it 
CM  mch  we  could  have  no  doubt  We 
saw  the  crimes  of  the  priests,  kings, 
and  nobles  of  France  culminating  in 
a  terrific  judgment ;  that  was  described 
to  us  as  no  Greek  dramatist  could  have 
described  it.  For  we  were  reminded 
often  by  phrases  which  a  Greek  drama- 
tist could  scarcely  have  used,  though 
he  might  have  anticipated  them,  that 
the  word  "Judgment"  was  a  more 
appropriate  one  than  Destiny;  that  a 
righteous  Judge  was  really  coming  forth 
to  demand  of  men  what  they  had  done 
with  the  trusts  which  were  committed  to 
them.  All  fine  philosophical  language 
about  sequences  of  events  and  circum- 
Btances  was  thrown  aside  by  the  stem 
writer  of  the  Eevolutionary  Epos ;  often 
it  was  dismissed  with  grim  laughter. 
The  old  Hebrew  phraseology  was  restored 
in  the  nineteenth  century.     It  did  not 


therefore  concern  us  much  if  a  joong 
OflBcer  of  Artillery  appeared  at  the 
last  moment  to  put  down  an  insurrec- 
tion, and  if  a  hint  were  given  that 
there  might  be  many  a  Mmus  in  that 
Caesar.  We  had  learnt  that  Officers  of 
Artillery,  Mariuses,  and  CsBsars  might 
have  their  parts  to  play  in  the  great 
drama,  sometimes  principal,  sometimes 
subordinate  parts ;  ihai  each  would  have 
his  exits  and  his  entrances ;  but  that  they 
would  not  determine  the  catastrophe. 
It  would  be  determined,  so  Mr.  Carlyle 
often  spoke,  by  "  the  Eternal  Destinies." 
He  sought  to  avoid'  cant  by  that  lan- 
guage; the  desire  was  an  honourable 
and  a  reverent  one,  though  it  has  often 
been  the  excuse  for  much  cant  in  him 
and  in  others. 

And,  when  he  next  appeared  as  an 
historian,  that  dread  had  to  be  thrown 
asida  Cromwell  could  not  be  made  to 
fashion  his  lips  to  the  new  kind  of 
speech.  The  Kingdom  of  Grod  in  his 
letters  and  in  his  acts  could  not  be 
translated  into  any  more  creditable 
expression.  Mr.  Carlyle  did  not  dis- 
cover any,  or  wish  for  any.  He  revelled 
in  the  old  Puritan's  discourse.  He 
evidently  found  it  more  natural  to  him 
than  any  which  he  had  acquired  in  later 
days.  He  accepted  it  in  all  its  fierceness^ 
all  its  exclusiveness.  One  sometimes 
fears  that  he  has  retained  the  fierceness 
and  exclusiveness,  and  has  let  go  the 
substance  which  made  them  tolerable, 
almost  beautifuL  I  will  not  believe  it 
I  owe  Mr.  Carlyle  too  much  for  teaching 
me,  in  spite  of  much  morbid  weakness, 
to  see  the  grandeur  and  veracity  of  that 
substance,  and  to  wish  only  for  deliver- 
ance from  the  accidents  which  narrow 
and  enfeeble  it,  ever  to  endure  the 
thought  that  he  loves  the  husk,  and 
has  thrown  away  the  kernel  Hereafter 
perhaps  he  may  find,  we  may  all  find, 
that  Ihe  Emperor  has  not  the  slightest 
dislike  to  denunciations  of  parliamentary 
palaver,  to  admiration  of  heroic  kings 
who  overturned  giants  of  another  gene- 
ration— ^above  afi,  to  talk  about  the 
destinies — ^but  that  there  is  a  perplexing 
and  an  alarming  sound  in  the  old 
message  about  a    righteous  Judge   of 
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Nations,  a  Eing  of  Kings,  to  which,  on 
the  wholes  he  would  ratiier  not  listen. 

That  message  has  reached  us  strangely 
enough  within  the  last  two  months  £rom 
a  Toice  which  will  inspire  more  respect, 
I  should  imagine,  in  Mr.  Dicey  than  in 
Mr.  Carlyle — ^firom  one  of  the  makers, 
not  the  writers,  of  history ;  the  American 
President,  Abraham  Lincoln.    Though 
no  democrat^  having  much  respect  for 
kings  not  merely  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  sense, 
but  as  the  representatives  of  old  houses 
and  venerable  traditions,  I  have  yet  felt 
the  inauguration  speech  of  the  Illinois 
attorney  to  be  one  of  the  most  memorable 
and  the  most  sublime  which  have  been 
heard  in  this  generation.      Whatever 
the  biographer  of  Cromwell  may  say,  it 
is  just  the  kind  of  explanation  which 
Cromwell,  in  his  most  honest,  straight- 
forward moments,  would  have  given  of 
the  civil  war  of  his  own  time,  just  the 
•way  in  which  he  would  have  contem- 
plated the  trial  of  battle.   With  a  keener 
sword  than  Mr.  Carlyle's,  it  cuts  through 
mere  constitutional  fictions,  through  the 
mere  palaver  in  which  Americans  are 
•wont  to  indulge;  it  brings  the  whole 
land  and  every  man  in  it  face  to  face 
•with  the  awful  facts  of  their  position. 
There  is  no  effort  to  disguise  these  facts 
in  rhetorical  rhodomontade,  no  appeal  to 
the  destinies  to  set  any  federal  states- 
man or  soldier  free  from  his  own  personal 
responsibility.     I  do  not  indeed  find  in 
Mr.    Lincoln's  sermon,   more    than  in 
those  of  the  17th  century,  much  indi- 
cation of  any  power  which  can  unite  or 
reconcile  the  nations.   A  Lord  of  Hosts, 
a  great  Avenger  of  wrong-doing,  is  all 
that  he  or  they  set  before  us.     £ut  how 
much  is  this  better   than  the  pretty 
tolerant  sayings,  the  amiable  weaknesses 
in  which  we  indulge,  who  are  at  ease  and 
£EUicy  we  shall  always  be  so !  How  much 
more  invigorating  it  would  be  to  men 
and  nations  if  they  could  be  nourished 
on  such  diet,  even  if  it  awakened  a 
hunger  for  some  that  was  less  tough 
and  more  juicy  I  If  our  statesmen  woidd 
now    and    then    think    Mr.    Lincoln's 
thoughts — though    they  might  wisely 
abstain  from  speaking  his  words — they 
would  do  acts  which  would  cheer  down- 


trodden peoples,  and  would  make  their 
patrons  as  well  as  their  oppressors 
ashamed. 

That  remark  brings  me  back  to  Europe, 
and  to  a  country  of  it  with  which  Mr. 
Dicey  has  sympathized  not  less  than 
with  Abraham  l2ncoln  and  his  Federals. 
What  malice  led  him  to  suggest  to  us, 
and  to  the  Italians,  that  terrible  parallel 
of  Quintus  Flaminius  and  his  dealings 
with  the  Greek  republics  ]     He  himself 
has  forced  us  to  think  of  it,  and  he  says 
he  is  interpreting  the  mind  of  the  Em- 
peror in  doing  go.     What  more  could 
Mazzini  sayl     What  note  of  warning 
could  he  give  which  Mr.  Dicey  has  not 
given?    That  is  the  apology  for  Villa 
Franca ;  that  is  the  sign  of  what  is  to 
come  hereafter !     I  am  thankful  for  the 
hint  on  other  grounds,  and  because  it 
gives  me  an  excuse  for  braving  the  dis- 
pleasure of  many  of  your  readers,  and  of 
many  respectable  persons,  by  avowing 
that  Mazzini,  like  Abraham  Lincoln,  has 
spoken  words  which  awaken  echoes  in 
my  conscience,  as  I  think  they  have 
awakened  echoes  in  the  conscience  of 
his  own  country.    His  favourite  phrase, 
"  Grod  and  the  people  " — ^whatever  inter- 
pretation he  may  have  sometimes  given 
it,  either  in  speech  or  in  act,  which  may 
seem  to  me  feeble  and  dangerous  (I  put 
the  two  adjectives  together,  for  I  hold 
that  what  is  really  strong  is  not  dan- 
gerous)— has  a  power  in  it  which  I  do 
not  think  lies  in  any  diplomacies,  or  in 
any  conspiracies,  or  in  any  foreign  war 
for  the  sake  of  an  idea.    It  has  the  old 
Savonarola  ring.    Better  than  President 
Lincoln's  Puritanism,   it  speaks  of   a 
Deliverer  and  Restorer,  not  only  of  an 
Avenger.      It  is  what  Italians    must 
want  especially — ^what  must  be  almost 
new  to  them — ^would  that  it  had  not 
become  grievously  old  to  us ! — the  an- 
nouncement of  a  righteous   Being,  of 
One  who  calls  upon  them  to  rise  out  of 
the  dust,  to  believe,  and  to  be  men.    I 
do  not  know  Signor  Mazzini,  but  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  he  means  this. 
It  seems  to  me  that  he  is  very  weary  of 
the  fatalism  of  doctrinaires,  as  well  as  of 
emperors ;  that  he  does  not  suppose  any 
people  can  be  firee  unless  they  will  to 
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be  free ;  that  ho  does  suppose  God  can 
give  them  the  will.  I  Biay  be  mistaken 
in  imputing  such  notions  to  him — I 
hope  I  am  not ;  and,  if  not,  though  I 
may  not  share  his  Eepublicanism,  I 
must  consider  it  much  healthier  and 
more  godly  than  much  of  our  Con- 
servatism and  Liberalism. 

Having  ventured  so  far  in  the  par- 
sonic line,  I  intend  to  go  a  step  further. 
I  cannot  forget  by  what  power  Mazzini 
is  confronted  in  his  dreams  of  Italian 
reformation,  by  what  power  the  author 
of  the  "  Life  of  Caisar "  is  confronted 
when  ho  aspires  to — to — to  accomplish 
a  rather  difterent  scheme  of  reformation. 
Each  of  them  looks  somewhat  aghast  as 
he  approaclics  it,  feeble  as  its  present 
appcanmcos  may  be.  A  fatherhood  over 
Europe,  wliich  has  lasted  at  least  twelve 
centuries  in  the  old  capital  of  the  world 
— is  not  that  something  to  make  any  one 
pause  and  wonder?  If  it  says  to  the 
nation  of  Italy,  "Thou  shadt  not  bo 
free ;  thou  aft  my  bondsman ;  I  will 
hold  thee  fast,"  a  patriot  may  be  very 
indignant.  Ho  may  ask.  What  are  these 
silken  gossamer  cords  that  we  cannot 
tear  them  in  pieces]  But  cords  they 
are,  of  whatever  stuff  they  are  made. 
And  the  Pope  speaks  as  the  fair  witch 
spoke  to  liim  who  had  come  to  spoil 
the  magicians — 

"  Ho  must  1)0 
A  stronger  tlian  thee 
Who  shall  break  these  threads  of  mine." 

To  the  Emperor  with  his  legions,  who 
actually  keeps  this  power  alive,  the  defi- 
ance is  still  more  mysterious.  But  it  is 
Btill  more  mighty.  "Thou  reignest, 
thou  siiyest,  by  Destiny.  And  do  not  I 
reign  by  Destiny?  Thy  destiny  has 
lasted  not  (luite  as  many  yeai-s  as  mine 
has  lasted  centuries.  Did  not  thy  uncle 
flay  that  the  Popedom  was  so  good  a  con- 
ception that  it  would  have  been  worth 
his  while  to  establish  it  if  it  had  not 
existed?  Dost  thou  think  thou  canst 
extinguish  what  ho  would  have  been 
glad  to  create  ? "  It  is  clear  that  the 
CiBsar  has  no  answer  to  these  remon- 
strances. He  does  not  despair  of 
making  this  strange  power  subject  to 


his.  He  remembers  that  Augustas  was 
Pontifex  Maximus.  He  has  a  strong 
conviction  that  all  religions  exist  to  keep 
society  together.  He  sees  nothing  in 
the  proceedings  of  those  who  admi- 
nister this  religion  to  make  him  doubt 
that  they  share  his  opinion.  If  he  can 
only  come  to  an  understanding  with 
them,  if  he  can  only  convince  them  that 
society  means  an  imperial  "system — that 
a  Papal  system  may  flourish  best  and 
exercise  most  power  in  harmony  with 
it,  in  practical  obedience  to  it — all  may 
yet  be  well.  In  the  meantime  there  is  a 
difficulty.  Events  must  not  be  hurried ; 
let  us  wait. 

Whilst  these  powers  are  considering 
their  relations  to  each  other,  might  not 
the  foe  of  the  magicians  be  considering 
if  he  has  no  spell  which  might  unbind 
his  hands,  and  enable  him  to  fulfil  his 
task?     I   think  undoubtedly  that  the 
spell  is  hidden  in  the  words  which  I 
have  quoted.      If  the  Italian    people 
believes  in  God,  it  will  be  a  free  people ; 
all  the  mischief  which  the  authority  of 
any  priests  or  any  emperor  can  do  them 
is  this,  that  they  undermine  that  belief 
and  substitute  for  it  the  acknowledgment 
of  visible  power.    But,  if  such  a  visible 
power,  having  its  throne  in  Italy,  has 
claimed  dominion  over  mankind,  there 
can  be  no  private  emancipation  for  that 
one  land — there  must  be  some  way  in 
which  the  yoke  may  be  broken  for  all 
lands.     It  will  not  be  broken  till  we 
ask  ourselves — we  in  England  as  well  as 
those  in  Italy, — "  Is  it  a  delusion,  then, 
that  there  is  a  paternal  government  over 
all  nations,  not  merely/  a  King  of  kings, 
not  Tnerely  a  Judge   of   each  separate 
people?"     If  it  is    a  delusion,   how 
strangely  it  has  mingled  with  the  faith 
of  all  ages,   of   all  countries!     How 
curiously  it  lay  beneath  that  edifice  of 
Roman  greatness  which  the  Emperor  of 
France  supposes  was  propped  up  by  the 
decrees  of  Numa !     How  it  spoke  out 
through  the   patria  potestas^   through 
every  institution  of  the  commonwealth  ! 
What  a  mockery  of  it  appeared  under 
the  empire;  just  that  mockery  which 
gave  it  the  semblance  of  being  the  repa- 
ration and  completion  of  a  shattered 
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edifice;  just  that  mockery  which  enabled 
it  to  assume  the  patronage  of  the  uni- 
verse I  If  the  emperors  were,  as  the 
"biographer  of  Caesar  thinks,  the  saviours 
of  the  world,  this  is  the  name  in  which 
they  wrought  out  their  salvation.  If  a 
Saviour  of  the  world  did  appear  in  the 
days  of  Augustus,  this  was  the  Name 
in  which  His  kingdom  stood  ;  this  was 
that  which  His  disciples  proclaimed  to 
all  nations ;  this  was  that  before  which 
the  old  empire  felL  The  adoption  of 
the  name  in  after  ages,  whether  by  em- 
perors or  by  popes,  has  been  that  which 
has  checked  the  growth,  has  stifled  the 
freedom  of  every  nation  in  Christendom ; 
yet  every  nation,  when  it  has  got  quit 
of  the  assumption,  has  been  seeking  it 
again  under  some  new  shape,  hoping  so 
to  find  the  reality.  The  Holy  Alliance 
claimed  a  paternal  authority  over  Eu- 
rope when  S^apoleon  fell ;  and,  strangest 
of  aU  phenomena,  the  descendants  of 
Friedrich — the  hero-king  of  Mr.  Carlyle, 
the  enemy  of  the  Keich,  the  despiser  of 
the  Popedom,  the  pupil  of  Voltaire — 
have  found  it  necessary  to  help  out  the 
perfection  of  drill  with  the  dream  of  a 
spiritual  paternity.  The  dogmas  of  the 
Kreuz  Zeitung  must  sustain  the  de- 
mands for  a  military  force  by  Herr  Von 
Bismark. 

May  it  not  be,  then,  that  the  reality 
is  to  be  the  deliverance  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  pretension,  since  there  seems  to 
"be  no  other  ?  May  not  this  be  the  very 
charm  which  the  Hberators  of  Italy 
want  ?  If  they  can  obtain  this,  may 
they  not  justify  the  supremacy  which 
she  has  been  permitted  to  hold  among 
the  nations  whilst  they  are  renouncing 
the  tyranny  which  has  made  it  her 
curse  ]  A  Christendom  asserting  the 
principle  which  was  expressed  in  its 
original  charter,  which  is  embodied  in 
its  prayer,  must  demand  for  each  people 
within  it  freedom  to  cultivate  and  de- 
velop its  own  institutions,  must  pro- 
claim to  all  peoples  without  it  their 
highest  human  rights.  We  may  have 
to  pass  to  such  a  consummation  through 


more  tremendous  experiences  of  anarchy 
and  of  imperial  despotism  than  we  have 
yet  known.  But,  to  keep  it  steadily  in 
sight,  to  hope  for  it  against  hope,  to  be 
sure  that  it  must  come  at  last,  this  may 
preserve  us  from  sinking  into  the  sloti 
of  fatalism — this  may  help  us  to  draw 
consolation  from  every  source;  from 
those  who  have  believed  that  each 
people  has  an  imperishable  life  and 
order;  from  those  who  have  described 
the  efforts  of  heroical  men;  from  those 
who  have  recorded  or  have  seen  the 
fearful  judgments  on  the  crimes  of 
nations;  from  those  who,  when  they 
were  sunk  in  their  lowest  abyss,  have 
bidden  them  trust  in  God,  and  take 
courage  from  the  doctrine  that  men  are 
raised  up  when  they  are  wanted  to 
break,  not  to  rivet,  the  fetters  of  their 
race. 

Note. — In  what  I  have  said  of 
Quintus  Flaminius,  I  have  not  wished  to 
pronounce  upon  his  character — whether 
he  was,  as  some  say,  a  true  Philhellenist, 
or  whether  ho  was  only  plotting  to 
deliver  the  Greek  cities  from  Macedonia 
that  ho  might  make  them  the  subjects 
of  Home.  That,  no  doubt,  is  an  open 
question.  I  was  thinking  only  of  the 
ultimate  result,  which  must  be  rather 
appalling  to  Italian  patriots,  if  the  par- 
tial deliverance  of  their  country  from 
the  Austrian  yoke  has  any  parallel  and 
precedent  in  the  old  story.  I  ought  to 
have  made  an  exception  in  speaking 
of  Mr.  Carlyle's  abstinence  from  the 
common  use  of  the  term  Providence, 
without  a  Provider,  as  the  designation 
of  some  agency  in  tho  affairs  of  the 
world.  He  does  resort  to  the  phrase 
when  he  is  speaking  of  Frederick's 
share  in  the  spoils  of  Poland.  The 
hero  took,  it  seems,  what  Providence 
gave  him.  Surely  a  dignris  vindice 
nodus,  illustrating  the  remark  of  an 
eminent  man  that  Providence  means, 
for  a  number  of  people,  "  The  Devil  in 
a  strait  waistcoat  1 " 
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AViTHiN  Vi\^  N^w  Fwwt,  wrtil  not  far 
i\\w\\  iU  \y^U>x\\  bimuiUvy,  «»  lUvfine^l 
Vv  th0  wioiuwl  |H)mm\mtoii(vi(  of  iho  good 
Vu^^  Kvlwttrsl  tht>  Kii¥l»  »Uu\iU  Uw  old 
W\HU«U^\  of  tht»  Nowt^lK  iho  ll^l  of 
Nv^wi^lhw^'**^.  Nv^l  oivi\Wixt  vrith  Jta 
v^\^u)^ii^^\  f^\u\\  M  l^\ul«d  9o:rYieo»  thoit 
v^IhIo  vvUiiw*  ^vrWU^ii^jw^  both  by  grant 
^uv)  ov\j*|o\u,  rh^  l^ikn^tlt  of  Mor^fkU 
tJ^\Hv*  iu  ^\  vralka  of  th0  ftur«^>  tho 
v\^ht  vvf  vlxggi^  m^l  and  turbary  il* 
Uukitabl^  commtou  of  pauns^>  axn) 
Uv\MKH>  of  vhawii^  akt»tttia^>  jxkMiuae 

^\VU  V^'  hawkiu^  V^XtMT  90tt)^  ^Vttt»  of  th4> 

W>Nu  l«Ma<V-<-au  thijxe^  will  b<>  tK>tmd 

if  tW  old  «^(>tii^t^)^  wv>u)bt»  to  th!k»  biim,m^r» 
thjvi^jjb^  th:»>  ^wnti*  tlJwaJl  fottjtt  itty  ^^ty. 
Wittbt  uMtftY  oit  tbtj«w^  pnvilBg^  pet^ 
W^  thfc«>  w>yal  i.>^ttUtti»ioiwrj  will 
djkMl  \jt]ti«^ii^UttxmtaUy^  ^   9iA>^  a»  tb»» 

ijtiH^hWuir^j  bo«^^tt^b«Jv  btto  !»  Tufe 
tho^  gI&a2ih)L  W^t^  iH>6  b^^m  ts^aib^  Uk^ 

^ov>h,  uiy  m*ttt»  v^ti  b^  pwpo^i»ii»: 
>tva  k.iK/w,  u^  wt)ll  ;t»  I  vl^^  tb);^^  ^^^^ 
dsKNioiUij^  wt}f^  vnily  allow^  t»  balamt^ 
^  hdnu  th:«)  vk%»r  did* '  JUtd  i£  tlh) 
ri^hta^  v>t^  tholi  ;uicit)al«  ^miily  cut)  «»vt)r 
i^^lod  lu  v|iiti^iiii>ti»  ^ut^  tih^rt*  ;ut»  which, 
will  r^uii^  ;ik  t^MKial  Au6  t^  uhoIi:>h. 
thorn.  b^>r  Char^  tht>  $iMmd,  vH  ^iwrry 
iiMiiK>ry  ($)*dcieiMd  :$otuowhac  \>t'  lac^ 
ytM^!^«  vjs^hW  ;iiiioii|^tho  matiis^v/f  !h>iiour 
4U  lUKvuuiiouly  t»tiiCy  v^  whv>is«^  ttauh^ 
waij^  b>Huc<ii.  ^k>wt^.  Kq  ^citduWy 
ramnmibiuW^  wImk  hiid  hillMirW  auiu» 

tji$iM4Hid    luili»    how     gtld    ^    Ctildock. 

^v«)d  lum  t'nua  ;^  piks^^^r^fi^  dui*^ 
Ct^Auweii'sL  '*\UMWiui^  m%«yy»**  tu 
^fau(ude»  of  v»uf«^  ^  thi^  ho  biti^^ 


pitiated  with  the  only  boon  he  craved — 
oraved  hitherto  all  in  vain — a  plenary 
grant  of  easements  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  home.  Soon  as  the  charter 
had  received  Ihe  royal  seal  and  signature, 
the  old  gentleman  briskly  thrust  it  away 
in  the  folds  of  his  velvet  mantle.  Then 
taking  the  same  view  of  gratitude  which 
hk  liege  and  master  took,  home  he 
went  without  delay  to  secure  his  privi- 
leges. When  the  king  heard  that  the 
old  cavalier  was  gone,  and  without  any 
kissing  of  hands,  he  was  in  no  wiae 
disconcerted ;  it  was  the  very  thing  he 
hsbd  intended.  But  when  he  heard  that 
lovely  Fanny  was  gone  in  the  same  old 
rtcketty  coach,  even  ere  he  begau  to 
whisper,  and  with  no  leave  of  the  queen. 
His  Majesty  swore  his  utmost  for  nearly 
half  an  iib^ar.  Then  having  spent  hJ^ 
fury,  he  laaghed  at  the  ^sell^'^  as  he 
would  have  called  it  if  the  slang  had 
been  invented,,  and  turned  his  royal 
alitentioa  tio  another  of  hk  wife  s  young 
smid^n& 

>fowelhaast  Hall  looks  too  respect- 
able &r  any  looee  iii^tngs  of  any  sor^ 
It  stamb  well  away  Izom  the  weeping 
of  taeesv  hks  virttw  shy  of  sennimeuty 
»id  tisecefore  hai»  aH  the  wealth  of 
^lia^    shed«    juiit   where   it    pleases^ 
around,  it^     From  a  rising  groimd  the 
houtstf  ha^  $weet  view  of  all  the  &rest; 
Qhange^,  and  has  seat  &ree  hundred 
iiprtti^  wake  in  idory^  and  three  hundred 
autiUiiuia  waning;    Spreading  away  IronL 
i^  widoi\  wishin  ^^ues  ^the  ohace.*'  as 
thoy  oaU  it%  with  greaE  tznes  stretching 
pater*ial  arms  in  the  vain  attempt  ta 
hold  ik     (for  two  months  of  the  twelve^ 
whtAi  the  heather  ta  in  bkisBonu  all  tbtt 
ch<(i^  id^  a  ^wing  remrh  a£  amanmtfa 
atid  pur|N^    Then  il^  ^alftt  aws^  to  pale 
vji^%i^il|tiii  <^  vj^v^v  aud  a  rttsty  biowxi 
hIiou  Chr*<H»nw  :!ihuddM»  ovi&r  it ;  and 
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Bometiines  in  the  spring  morning  the 
blackcocks — "  heathpoults  "  as  they  call 
them — ^lift  their  necks  in  the  livening 
heather,  swell  their  rufi^g  hreasts,  and 
crow  for  their  rivals  to  spar  with  them. 
Below  the  chace  the  whiskers  of  the 
curling  wood  converge  into  a  giant 
beard,  tnfbed  here  and  there  with  hues 
of  a  varying  richness ;  but  for  the  main 
of  it,  swelling  and  waving,  crisping, 
fix)n(6ng,  feathering,  coying,  and  darken- 
ing here  and  there,  until  it  reach  the 
silver  mirror  of  the  spreading  sea.  And 
the  seaman,  looking  upwards  from  the 
war-ship  bound  for  India,  looking  back 
at  his  native  land,  for  the  last  of  all 
times  it  may  be,  over  brushwood  waves, 
and  billows  of  trees,  and  the  long  heave 
of  the  gorse-land:  "Now,  that's  the 
sort  of  place,"  he  says,  as  the  distant 
gables  glisten ;  "  the  right  sort  of  berth 
for  our  jolly  old  admiral,  and  me  for 
his  butler,  please  God,  when  weVe 
licked  them  Crappos  as  they  desarves." 

South-west  of  the  house,  half  a  mile 
away,  and  scattered  along  the  warren, 
the  simple  village  of  Nowelhurst  digests 
its  own  joys  and  troubles.  In  and  out 
the  houses  stand,  endwise,  crossways, 
set  obliquely,  anyhow  except  upside 
down,  and  some  even  tending  that  way. 
It  looks  like  a  game  of  dominoes,  when 
the  leaver  of  the  table  have  opened  and 
gape  betwixt  the  players.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  all  very  nice,  for  none  are 
bitterly  poor  there ;  in  any  case  of  iU- 
ness,  they  have  the  great  house  to  help 
them,  not  proudly,  but  with  feeling; 
and,  more  than  this,  they  have  a  parson 
^ho  leads  instead  of  driving  them. 
There  are  two  little  shops  that  do  their 
best  to  under-sell  each  other,  and  one 
mild  alehouse  conducted  strictly  upon 
philosophic  principles.  Philosophy 
under  pressure,  a  caviller  would  call  it, 
for  the  publican  knows,  and  so  do  all 
his  customers,  that  if  poachers  were 
encouraged  there,  or  any  uproarious 
doings  permitted  (except  in  the  week 
of  the  old  and  new  year),  down  would 
come  his  licence-board,  like  a  flag  hauled 
in  at  sunset.  As  they  draw  two  sorts 
of  ale  here,  each  worse  than  the  other, 
this  alehouse  has  two  signs  :  first,  it  is 
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called  the  "Nowell  Arms;"  and  then, 
on  a  board  collateral,  the  "  Welcome  to 
Town,  My  Lads,"  as  if  that  were  the 
Nowell  motto.  The  fiact  is,  that  an 
enterprising  landlord,  some  three  gene- 
rations Bgone,  employed  a  rising  youth 
of  the  village,  while  apprenticed  to  a 
Lymington  glazier,  to  paint  in  all  their 
glory  the  quarterings  of  the  Nowells. 
Truly  graphic  was  this  youth,  and  a 
real  artist ;  ere  ever  he  dipped  his  brush 
respice  finem  was  in  his  mind,  all  un- 
consciously, as  of  genius.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  slaps  and  dashes — jail-bars,  cats, 
and  housemaid's  brushes,  as  he  made 
them  out,  all  of  which  he  could  do 
easily — ^was  something  he  could  not  do. 
It  was  the  low  punning  motto — ^but  a 
decent  pun  for  heraldry — ^EJ  oI8a,  "I 
know-well."  That  stodged  him  alto- 
gether. He  began  to  think  deeply  about 
it ;  and  thought  is  fatal  to  action*  In 
those  days  existed  no  BeWs  Life,  Family 
Eeraldy  or  CasselCs  Paper ,  of  universal 
respondency ;  ere  that  unlucky  'prentice 
could  begin  upon  the  big  pine-board 
with  paint  (which  belonged  to  his 
master)  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  go 
back  bodily,  and  the  chalks  were  hard 
against  him.  But,  having  genius,  as  I 
said,  he  rose  to  the  emergency.  He 
sawed  into  two  the  great  board,  so  as  to 
go  between  the  windows,  then  jotted  in 
one  comer,  with  the  stump  end  of  his 
brush,  kittens  and  chequers  countless ; 
then,  starting  free  and  great  of  heart,  as 
all  true  painters  should  be,  he  immor- 
talised, in  letters  all  tumbling  on  their 
stomachs,  the  jolly  landlord's  warm  salu- 
tation, closing  with  two  right  hands 
clasped,  and  blue  from  force  of  pressure. 
Nowelhurst  village  is  not  on  the  main 
road,  but  keeps  a  straggling  companion- 
ship with  a  quiet  parish  highway  which 
requires  much  encouragement.  This 
little  highway  does  its  best  to  blink  the 
many  difficulties,  or,  if  that  may  not  be, 
to  compromise  them,  and  establish  a 
pleasant  footing  upon  its  devious  wan- 
dering way  from  the  Lymington  road  to 
Ring  wood.  Here  it  goes  zig  to  escape 
the  frown  of  a  heavy-browed  crest  of 
furzery,  and  then  it  comes  zag  when  no 
soul  expects  it,  because  a  little  stream 
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has  babbled  at  it.  It  even  seenur  to 
bob  and  dip,  or  jump,  as  the  case  may 
be,  for  fear  of  prying  into  an  old  oak's 
storey  or  dnsting  a  piece  of  grass  land. 
The  hard-hearted  traveller  who  lives 
express,  and  is  bound  for  the  train  at 
JRingwood,  curses,  I  fear,  up  hill  and 
down  dale,  the  quiet  lane's  inconsistency. 
What  nght  has  any  road  to  do  anything 
but  go  straight  on  end  to  its  purpose  ? 
What  decent  road  stops  for  a  gossip 
with  flowers— flowers  overhanging  the 
steep  ascent — or  eavesdropping  on  the 
rabbit-holes  1  And  isn't  it  too  bad  ?  He 
18  sure  those  ferns  shelter  the  horse-fly 
•—that  horrible  forest-fly,  whose  tickling 
no  civilized  horse  can  endure — and  the 
gnats — why,  they  ought  to  be  called 
mxisquitoes — cloud  breed,  the  nasty  beg- 
gars, round  the  Uossoms  of  the  great 
spearwort,  and  the  reeds  where  the 
stream  is  tinkling.  Even  locusts  he 
has  heard  of  as  abounding  in  the  ^New 
Forest ;  and,  if  a  swarm  of  them  comes 
this  very  hot  weather,  good-bye  to  him, 
horse  and  trap,  newest  patterns,  sweet 
plaid,  and  chaste  things. 

And  good-bye  to  thee,  thou  bustling 
"traveller" — whether  technically  so 
called  or  otherwise, — a  very  good  fellow 
in  thy  way,  but  not  of  nature's  pattern. 
So  coimter-sonk,  so  turned  in  a  lathe, 
so  pressed  and  rolled  by  steam-power, 
and  then  condensed  hydraulically,  that 
the  extract  of  flowers  upon  thy  shirt  is 
but  as  the  oil  of  machinery.  But  we 
who  carry  no  chronometer,  neither  puff 
locomotively — now  he  is  round  the 
comer — let  us  saunter  down  this  lane 
beyond  the  mark-oak  and  the  black- 
smith's, even  to  the  sandy  rise  whence 
the  hall  is  seen.  The  rabbits  are  peeping 
forth  again,  for  the  breath  of  dew  is 
shimmering ;  the  sun  has  just  finished  a 
good  day's  work  and  is  off  for  the 
western  waters.  Over  the  rounded 
heads  and  bosses,  and  then  the  darker 
dimples  of  the  many-coloured  foliage— 
many-coloured  even  now  with  summer's 
glory  fusing  it — over  heads  and  shoul- 
ders, and  breasts  of  heaving  green 
floods  the  lucid  amber,  trembling  at 
its  own  beauty — the  first  acknowledged 
leniency  of  the  July  sun.    ^ow  every 


moment  has  its  difference.  Having  once 
acknowledged  that  he  may  have  been  too 
downright  in  his  ride  of  triumph,  the 
sun,  like  every  generous  nature,  scatter^ 
broadcast  his  amends.  Over  h<^t,  and 
knoll,  and  lea,  and  narrow  dingle,  scooped 
with  shadow  where  the  brook  is 
wimpling,  and  through  the  breaks  of 
grass  and  gravel,  where  the  heathex 
purples,  scarcely  yet  in  prime  flush,  and 
down  the  tall  wood  overhanging,  mossed 
and  lichened,  green  and  grey,  as  the 
grove  of  Druids — over,  through,  and 
under  all  flows  pervading  sunset  Then 
the  birds  begin  discoursing  of  the 
thoughts  within  them — thoughts  that 
are  all  happiness,  and  thriU  and  swell 
in  utterance.  Through  the  voice  of  the 
thicket-birds — ^the  mavis,  the  whia* 
chats,  and  the  warblers-~comes  the  tap 
of  the  yaffingale,  the  aharp,  short  cry  of 
the  honey-buzzard  above  the  squirrel's 
cage,  and  the  plainmg  of  the  turtle-dove. 
But  from  birds  and  flowers,  wind- 
ing roads  and  woods,  and  waters  where 
the  trout  are  leaping,  come  we  back 
to  the  only  thing  that  interests  a 
man  much — the  life,  the  doings,  and 
the  death  of  his  fellow  men.  From  this 
piece  of  yellow  road,  where  the  tree- 
roots  twist  and  wrestle,  we  can  see  the 
great  old  house,  winking  out  of  count- 
less windows,  deep  with  sloping  shadows, 
mantling  back  from  the  forest  arms  in  a 
stately,  sad  reserve.  It  looks  like  a  house 
that  can  endure  and  not  talk  about 
affliction,  that  could  disclose  some  tales 
of  passion  were  it  not  undignified,  that 
remembers  many  a  generation,  and  is 
mildly  sorry  for  them.  Oh !  house  of 
the  NoweUs,  grey  with  shadow,  wrapped 
in  lonely  grandeur,  cold  with  the  dews 
of  evening  and  the  tone  of  the  forest 
nightfell,  never  through  twenty  gene- 
rations hast  thou  known  a  darker  for- 
tune than  is  gathering  now  around  thee, 
growing  through  the  summer  months, 
deepening  ere  the  leaves  fall !  All  men, 
we  know,  are  bom  for  trial,  to  work,  to 
bear,  to  purify;  but  some  there  are 
whom  God  has  marked  for  sorrow  from 
their  cradle.  And  strange  as  it  appears 
to  us,  whose  image  is  inverted,  almost 
always  these  are  they  who  uem  to  lack 
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no  piobfttion.  The  gentle  and  the  large 
of  hearty  the  meek  and  unpretending, 
yet  gifted  with  a  rank  of  mind  that 
Deeds  no  self-assertion,  trebly  vexed  in 
this  wayfaring,  I  doubt  not  they  are  blest 
tenfold  in  the  everlasting  equipoise* 

Perhaps  it  was  the  Jidy  evening  that 
made  me  speculative,  if  the  things,  which 
m  our  deep  heart  we  trust,  savour  of 
speculation  3  but  now  let  us  gaze  from 
^t   hill  again,  under  the  fringe  of 
autumn's  gold,  in  the  ripeness  of  October. 
The  rabbite  are  gone  to  bed  much  earlier 
— comparatively,    I   mean,  with    the 
sun's  retirement— because  the  dew  is 
getting  cold^  and  so  has  lost  its  flavour  ; 
and  a  nest  of  young  weasels  is  coming 
alHToad,  **  and  really  makes  it  unsafe,  my 
dear,''  says   Mrs.  Bunny  to  her  third 
family,  "to  keep  our  long-standing  en« 
gagements."  '^  Send  cards  instead,"  sajB 
the  timid  Miss  Cony;  "I  can  write 
them,  mamma,  on  a  polypod."    !Now, 
though  the  rabbits  will  not  come  to 
help,  we  can  see  the  congregation  re^ 
turning    down    the   village    from   the 
church,  which  is  over  the  bridge,  to* 
wards  Lymington,  and  seems  set  aside 
to  meditate.     In  straggling  groups,  as 
gossip  lumps  them,  or  the  afternoon 
serm(»i  disposes,  home  they  straggle, 
ifonderrng  whether  tibe  girl  has  kept 
the  fire  up.     Kept  the  fiie  *^blissy  "  is 
the  bodily  form  of  the  house-thought. 
But  all  the  experienced  matrons  of  the 
village  have  got  together ;  and  two,  who 
have  served    as    monthly  nurses,  are 
ready  to  pull  side-hair  out.     There  is 
nothing  like  science  for  setting  people 
hard  by  the  ears  and  the  throat-stringa 
But  we  who  are  up  in  the  forest  here 
can  catch  no  buzz  of  voices,  nor  even 
gather  the  point  of  dispute,  while  they 
hurry  on  to   recount  their  arguments, 
and  triumph  over  the  virile  mind,  which, 
of  course,  knows  nothing  about  it. 

The  question  is  when  Lady  Nowell 
will  give  an  heir  to  the  name,  the 
house,  the  village,  the  estates,  worth 
fifty  thousand  a  year — an  heir  long 
time  expected,  hoped  for  in  vain  through 
six  long  years,  now  reasonably  looked 
for.  Ml  the  matrons  have  settled  that 
it  must  be  on  a  Sunday;   everybody 


knows  that  Sunday  is  the  day  for  aH 
grand  ceremonies.  Even  Nanny  Gam- 
mon's pigs —  But  why  pursue  their  ar- 
guments— the  taste  of  the  present  age  is 
so  wonderfiilly  nice  and  delicate.  I  can 
only  say  that  the  Gammers,  who  snubbed 
the  Gafifers  upon  the  subject,  miscarried 
by  a  fortnight^  though  right  enough 
hebdomadally.  They  all  fixed  it  for 
that  day  fortnight,  but  it  was  done 
while  they  were  predicting.  And  not 
even  the  monthly  nurses  anticipated,  no 
one  ever  guessed  at  the  contingency  of 
—twins. 

CHAFTER  II. 

"  Whishtrsw,  whiditrew,  every  bit  of 
me  I  Whativer  will  I  do,  God  knows^ 
The  blue  ribbon  there  forenint  me^  and 
the  blessed  in&nts  one  to  adch  side  ! " 

The  good  nurse  fell  against  a  chest 
of  drawers,  as  she  uttered  this  loud 
lament;  the  ce^ur  ebbed  from  her 
cherry  cheeks,  and  her  sturdy  fomk  - 
shook  with  terror.  She  had  scarcely- 
turned  her  back,  she  could  swear,  upoai 
her  precious  charges;  and  now  cmly 
look  at  the  murder  of  it !  Two  little 
cots  stood  side  by  side,  not  more  than 
four  feet  asunder ;  and  on  each  cot  fast 
asleep  lay  a  fine  baby,  some  three  01 
four  days  okL  Upon  the  floor  between 
them  was  a  small  rosette  of  blue  ribbon. 
The  infants  were  slumbering  happily ; 
and  breathing  as  calmly  as  could  be. 
Each  queer  Uttle  dump  of  a  face  was< 
nestled  into  its  pillow ;  and  a  small  red 
podge,  which  was  meant  for  an  arm,  lay 
erosswise  upon  the  flannel.  Nothing 
could  look  more  delicious  to  the  eyes  of 
a  fine  young  woman. 

Nevertheless  that  fine  young  woman, 
Mrs.  Biddy  O'Gaghan,  stood  gazing 
from  one  cot  to  the  other,  in  hopeless 
and  helpless  dismay.  Her  comely  round 
fece  was  drawn  out  with  horror,  her 
mouth  wide  open,  and  large  tears  steal- 
ing into  her  broad  blue  Irish  eyes. 

''And  the  illigant  spots  upon  them, 
as  like  as  two  Blemishing  spannels;  nor 
the  blissed  saints  in  heaven,  if  so  be 
they  was  tuk  to  glory,  afore  they  do  be 
made  hairytioks,  cudn't  know  one  &om 
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the  ither,  no  more  nor  the  winds  from 
the  brazes.  And  there  go  the  doctor's 
bell  again !  Oh  whurrastrew,  whurra, 
whurra ! "  * 

Now  Biddy  O'Gaghan  would  scarcely 
have  been  head-nurse  at  Nowelhurst 
Hall,  before  she  was  thirty  years  old, 
but  for  her  quick  self-reliance.  She  was 
not  the  woman  therefore  to  wring  her 
hands  long,  and  look  foolish.  Her  Irish 
wit  soon  suggested  so  many  modes  of 
solution,  all  so  easy,  and  all  so  delight- 
fully free  from  reason,  that  the  only 
question  was  how  to  listen  to  all  at 
once.  First  she  went  and  bolted  care- 
fully both  the  doors  of  the  nursery. 
Then,  with  a  look  of  triumph,  she  rushed 
to  her  yellow  workbox,  snatched  up  a 
roll  of  narrow  tape,  some  pins,  and  a 
pair  of  scissors,  and  knelt  upon  the  floor 
very  gingerly,  where  the  blue  ribbon 
lay.  Then,  having  pinned  one  end  of 
the  tape  to  the  centre  of  the  rosette, 
and  the  rosette  itself  to  the  carpet,  she 
let  the  roll  run  with  one  hand,  and  drew 
the  tape  tight  with  the  other,  until  it 
arrived  at  the  nose  of  the  babe  en- 
sconced in  the  right-hand  cot.  There 
she  cut  it  off  sharply,  with  a  snip  that 
awoke  the  child,  who  looked  at  her  con- 
templatively from  a  pair  of  large  grey 
eyes.  Leaving  him  to  his  meditations, 
she  turned  the  tape  on  the  pin,  and 
drew  it  towards  the  nasal  apology  of 
the  other  infant.  The  measure  would 
not  reach  ;  it  was  short  by  an  inch  and 
a  half  What  clearer  proof  could  be 
given  of  the  title  to  knot  and  pendency] 

But  alas  for  Biddy's  triumph  !  The 
infant  last  geometrised  awoke  at  that 
very  moment,  and  lifting  his  soft  fat 
legs,  in  order  to  cry  with  great  comfort, 
disclosed  the  awkward  fact  that  his  left 
knee  was  nearer  by  three  inches  to  the 
all-important  rosette,  than  was  any  part 
of  his  brother.  Biddy  shook  anew,  as 
«he  drew  the  tape  to  the  dimples.  What 
is  the  legal  centre  of  a  human  being? 
Upon  my  word  I  think  I  should  have 
measured  from  the  6/i<f>a\6s. 

Ere  further  measurement  could  be 
essayed,  all  the  premises  were  gone 
utterly ;  for  the  baby  upon  the  right 
contrived  to  turn  in  the  flannels,  as  an 


unsettled  silkworm  pupa  .rolls  in  his 
cocoon.  And  he  managed  to  revolve 
in  the  wrong  direction  ;  it  was  his  fate 
through  life.  Instead  of  coming  towards 
the  rosette,  as  a  selfish  baby  would  have 
done,  away  he  went  with  his  grey  eyes 
blinking  at  the  handle  of  the  door. 
Then  he  put  up  his  lips,  like  the  ring  of 
a  limpet,  and  poked  both  his  little  fists 
into  his  mouth. 

"  Well,  I  never,"  cried  Bridget;  "  that 
settles  it  altogether.  Flase  the  saints 
an*  he  were  a  rogue,  it's  this  way  he'd 
ha*  come  over  on  his  blessed  little  empty 
belly.  My  darlin'  dumplin'  dillikms, 
it's  you  as  it  belongs  to,  and  a  fool  I 
must  be  to  doubt  of  it.  Don't  I  know 
the  bend  o'  your  nose,  and  the  way  your 
purty  lips  dribbles  then  ?  And  to  think 
I  was  near  a  robbing  you !  What  with 
the  sitting  up  o*  nights,  and  the  worry 
of  that  carroty  spalpeen,  and  the  way 
as  they  sends  my  meals  up,  Paddy 
O'Gaghan  as  is  in  glory  wud  take  me 
for  another  man's  wife." 

With  great  relief  and  strong  convic- 
tion, Mrs.  O'Gaghan  began  to  stitch  the 
truant  rosette  upon  the  cap  of  the  last- 
mentioned  baby,  whence  (or  from  that 
of  the  other)  it  had  dropped  through 
her  own  loose  carelessness,  before  they 
were  cuddled  away.  And  with  that 
ribbon  she  stitched  upon  him  the  heri- 
tage of  the  old  family,  the  name  of 
"  Cradock  Nowell,"  borne  by  the  eight 
last  baronets,  and  the  largest  estates  and 
foremost  rank  in  all  the  fair  county  of 
Hants. 

"  Sure  an'  it  won't  come  off  again," 
said  Biddy  to  the  baby,  as  she  laid  down 
her  needle,  for  like  all  genuine  Irish- 
women she  despised  a  thimble ;  "  and 
if  8  meself  as  is  to  blame,  for  not  taking 
a  nick  on  your  ear,  dear.  A  big  fool  I 
must  be  only  to  plait  it  in  afore,  and 
only  for  thinkin  as  it  wud  come  cross- 
ways,  when  you  wint  to  your  blissed 
mammy,  dear.  And  little  more  you 
be  likely  to  get  there,  I'm  afeared,  me 
darlin'.  An'  skearod  anybody  would 
be  to  hoort  so  much  as  a  hair  o'  your 
skull,  until  such  time  as  you  has  any, 
you  little  jule  of  jewels,  and  I  kisses 
every  bit  on  you,  and  knows  what  you 
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"be  thinking  on  in  the  dead  hoor  of 
the  night.  Bless  your  ticksy-wicksies, 
and  the  ground  as  you  shall  step  on, 
and  the  children  as  you  shall  have." 

Unprepared  as  yet  to  contemplate  the 
pleasures  of  paternity,  Master  Cradock 
jN"owell  elect  opened  great  eyes  and  great 
mouth,  in  the  imtutored  wrath  of  hun- 
ger ;  while  from  the  other  cot  arose  a 
lusty  yell,  as  of  one  already  visited  by 
the  injustice  of  the  world.  This  bitter 
cry  awoke  the  softness  and  the  faint 
misgivings  of  the  Irishwoman's  heart. 

"  And  the  pity  of  the  world  it  is  ye 
can't  both  be  the  eldest.  And  bedad 
you  should,  if  Biddy  O'Gaghan  had  the 
making  of  the  laws.  There  shan't  be 
any  one  iver  can  say  as  ye  haven't  had 
justice,  me  honey." 

Leaving  both  the  unconscious  claim- 
ants snugly  wrapped  and  smiling,  she 
called  to  her  assistants,  now  calmly  at 
tea  in  an  inner  room.  "Miss  Penny, 
run  down  now  just,  without  thinking, 
and  give  my  compliments,  Mrs.  O'Ga- 
ghan's  kind  compliments  to  the  house- 
keeper's room,  and  would  Mrs.  Toaster 
oblige  me  with  her  big  square  scales  ? 
1^0  weights  you  needn't  bring,  you 
know.  Only  the  scales,  and  be  quick 
with  them." 

"  And  please,  ma'am,  what  shall  I  say 
as  you  wants  them  for  ] " 

"Never  you  mind,  Jane  Penny. 
Wait  you  till  your  betters  asks  of  you. 
And  mayn't  I  weigh  my  grandfather's 
silver,  without  I  ask  you,  Jane  Penny  1 
And  likely  you'd  rather  not,  and  good 
reason  for  that  same,  I  dessay,  after  the 
way  as  I  leaves  it  open." 

Overlooking  this  innuendo,  as  well  as 
the  slight  difficulty  of  weighing,  without 
weights,  imaginary  bullion.  Miss  Penny 
hurried  away ;  for  the  wrath  of  the 
nurse  was  rising,  and  it  was  not  a  thing 
to  be  tampered  with.  When  Jane  re- 
turned with  the  beam  of  justice,  and 
lingered  fondly  in  the  doorway  to  watch 
its  application,  the  head-nurse  sidled 
her  grandly  into  the  little  room,  and 
turned  the  key  upon  her. 

"  Go  and  finish  your  tea,  Miss  Penny. 
jN'o  draughts  in  this  room,  if  you  please, 
miss.     Save  their  little  sowls,  and  divil 


a  hair  upon  them.  N"ow  come  here,  my 
two  chickabiddies." 

Adjusting  the  scales  on  the  bed,  where 
at  night  she  lay  with  the  infants  warm 
upon  her,  she  took  the  two  red  lumps 
of  innocence  in  her  well-rounded  arms, 
and  laid  one  in  either  scale.  As  she  did 
so,  they  both  looked  up  and  smiled : 
it  reminded  them,  I  suppose,  of  being 
laid  in  their  cradles.  Blessing  them 
both,  and  without  any  nervousness — 
for  to  her  it  could  make  no  difference — 
she  raised  by  the  handle  the  balance. 
It  was  a  very  nice  question — which 
baby  rose  first  from  the  counterpane. 
So  very  slight  was  the  difference,  that 
the  rosette  itself  might  almost  have 
turned  the  scale.  But  there  was  a  per- 
ceptible difference,  of  perhaps  about 
hadf  an  ounce,  and  that  in  favour  of  the 
sweet-tempered  babe  who  now  possessed 
the  ribbon;  and  who,  as  the  other  rose 
slowly  before  him,  drew  up  his  own 
little  toes,  and  tried  prematurely  to 
crow  at  him.  Prematurely,  my  boy,  in. 
many  ways. 

No  further  mistrust  was  left  in  the 
mind  of  Mrs.  O'Gaghan.  Henceforth 
that  rosetted  infant  is  like  to  outweigh 
and  outmeasure  his  brother,  a  hundred, 
a  thousand  fold,  in  every  balance,  by 
every  standard,  save  those  of  self,  and 
of  true  love,  and  perhaps  of  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven. 

CHAPTER  III, 

The  reason  why  Mrs.  O'Gaghan,  gene- 
rally so  prompt  and  careful,  though 
never  very  lucid,  had  neglected  better 
precautions  in  a  matter  so  important^ 
was  simply  and  solely  this. — Lady 
Nowell,  the  delicate  mother,  was  dying. 
It  had  been  known,  ever  since  the  birth, 
that  she  had  scarcely  any  chance  of  re- 
covery. And  Biddy  loved  her  with  all 
her  warm  heart,  and  so  did  every  one  in 
the  house  who  owned  a  heart  that  could 
love.  In  the  great  anxiety,  all  things 
were  upside  down.  None  of  the  ser- 
vants knew  where  to  go  for  orders,  and 
few  could  act  without  them ;  the  house- 
keeper was  all  abroad;  house-steward 
there  was  none ;   head-butler  Hogstaff 
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died  in  his  pantry,  and  wiped  hi«  eyoe 
with  the  leathers  ;  and  as  for  the  master 
of  them  all,  Sir  Cradock  NoweU  him- 
selfi  he  rarely  left  the  darkened  room, 
and  when  he  did  he  could  not  see  well. 

A  sweet  frail  creature  the  young 
mother  was,  wedded  too  early,  as  hap- 
pens here  more  often  than  we  are  aware 
of.  Then  disappointed,  and  grieving 
still  more  at  her  husband's  disappoint- 
ment, she  had  set  her  whole  heart  so 
long  and  so  vainly  upon  prospective 
happiness^  that  now  it  was  come  she 
had  not  the  strength  to  do  anything 
more  than  smile  at  it  And  smile  she 
did,  very  sweetly,  all  the  time  she  knew 
she  was  dying;  she  felt  so  proud  of 
those  two  fine  hoys,  and  could  not  think 
how  she  had  them.  Ever  so  many  times 
8ir  Cradock,  hanging  fondly  over  her 
wan  sweet  face,  ordered  the  little 
wretches  away,  who  would  keep  on 
coming  to  trouble  her.  But  every  time 
she  looked  up  at  him  with  such  a  feeble 
glory,  and  such  a  dash  of  humour, — 
^*  You've  got  them  at  last,  and  now  you 
don't  care  a  bit  about  tjjiem;  but  oh! 
please  do  for  my  sake ; "  every  time  her 
&ding  eyes  followed  them  to  the  door 
so,  that  the  loving  husband,  cold  with 
the  shadow  of  the  coming  void,  had  to 
whisper,  "  Bring  them  back,  put  them 
here  between  us." 

Although  he  knew  that  she  was 
dying,  he  could  not  feel  it  yet;  the  mind 
admitted  that  fearful  truth,  but  the 
heart  repulsed  it.  Further  as  she  sunk, 
and  further  yet,  from  his  pleading  gaze, 
the  closer  to  her  side  he  crept,  the  more 
he  clasped  her  shadowy  hands,  and 
raised  her  drooping  neck;  the  fonder 
grew  the  entreating  words,  the  whispers 
of  the  love-time,  faint  smiles  that  hoped 
to  win  her  smile,  although  they  moved 
in  tears.  And  smile  she  did  once  more 
on  earth,  through  the  ashy  hue — ^the 
shadow  of  the  soul's  wings  fluttering — 
when  two  fresh  lives,  bought  by  her 
death,  were  shown  for  the  farewell  to 
her. 

"  And  if  if  s  wrong,  then,  she'll  make 
it  right,"  thought  the  conscientious 
Biddy.  I  can  take  my  oath  on't  she 
knowed  the  differ  from  the  very  first. 


though  nobody  else  couldn't  see  it^ 
barring  the  caps  they  was  put  in.  Now 
if  only  that  gossoon  will  consent  to  her 
see  them  once  more,  and  it  can't  hurt 
the  poor  darlin' — and  the  blessing  as 
comes  from  the  death's  gaze — " 

Mrs.  O'Gaghan's  doubts  were  ended 
by  the  entrance  of  the  doctor,  a  spare, 
short  man,  with  a  fiery  face,  red  hair, 
and  quick  little  eyes.  He  was  not 
more  than  thirty  years  old,  but  knew 
lus  duties  thoroughly ;  nevertheless,  he 
would  not  have  been  there  but  for  the 
sudden  emergency.  He  was  now  come 
to  fetch  the  nurse,  having  observed  that 
the  poor  mother's  eyes  were  gleaming 
feebly,  once  and  again,  towards  the  door 
that  led  to  the  nursery ;  and  at  last  she 
had  tried  to  raise  her  hand,  and  point 
in  that  direction.  So  in  came  Biddy, 
sobbing  hard,  with  a  babe  on  either  arm; 
and  she  curtseyed  cleverly  to  Sir  Cradock 
without  disturbing  the  equipoise.  Bat 
the  mother^s  glance  was  not  judicial, 
as  poor  Biddy  had  expected — ^her  heart 
and  soul  were  far  beyond  rosettes,  and 
even  titles.  In  one  long,  yearning  look, 
she  lingered  on  her  new-bom  babes, 
then  turned  those  hazy  eyes  in  fondness 
to  her  kneeling  husband's,  then  tried  to 
pray  or  bless  the  three,  and  shivered 
twice,  and  died. 

For  days  and  weeks  Sir  Cradock 
NoweU  bore  his  life  but  did  not  live. 
All  his  clear  intellect  and  strong  will, 
noble  plans,  and  useful  labours,  «dl  his 
sense  of  truth  and  greatness,  lay  be- 
numbed and  frozen  in  the  cold  track  of 
death.  He  could  not  bear  to  see  his 
children,  he  would  not  even  hear  of 
them;  ^'they  had  robbed  him  of  his 
loved  one,  and  what  good  were  they  t 
Little  red  things ;  perhaps  he  would 
love  them  when  they  grew  like  their 
mother.**  Those  were  not  lus  expres- 
sions, for  he  was  proud  and  shy;  but 
that  was  the  form  his  thoughts  would 
take,  if  they  could  take  any.  No  wonder 
that  he,  for  a  time,  was  lost  beyond  the 
verge  of  reason;  because  that  blow, 
which  most  of  all  stuns  and  defeats  the 
upright  man,  had  descended  on  him — 
the  blow  to  the  sense  of  justice.  This 
a  man  of  large  mind  feels  often  from  his 
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fellow-man,  never  fhna  his  Maker.  But 
Sir  Cradock  was  a  man  of  intellect, 
rather  than  of  mind.  To  me  a  large 
mind  seems  to  be  strong  intellect  quick- 
ened with  warm  heart  Sir  Cradock 
Kowell  had  plenty  of  intellect,  and 
plenty  of  heart  as  well,  hut  he  kept  the 
two  asunder.  So  much  the  better  for 
getting  on  in  the  world  j  so  much  the 
worse  for  dealing  with  God.  A  man  so 
constituted  rarely  wins,  till  overborne 
by  trouble,  that  only  knowledge  which 
falls  (like  genius)  where  our  Father 
listeth.  So  the  bereaved  man  measured 
justice  by  the  ells  and  inches  of  this 
world. 

And  it  did  seem  very  hard,  that  h^ 
who  had  lived  for  twenty  years,  from 
light  youth  up  to  the  balance  age  of 
forty,  not  only  without  harming  any 
fellow-morta],  but,  upon  fair  average,  to 
do  good  in  the  world — ^it  seemed,  I  say 
— ^it  woBj  thought  he — most  unjust  that 
such  a  man  could  not  set  his  serious 
heart;  upon  one  little  treasure  without 
losing  it  the  moment  he  had  learned  its 
value.  Now,  with  pride  to  J^spur  sad 
memory  —  bronze  spurs  to  a  marble 
horse— he  remembered  how  his  lovely 
Violet  chose  him  from  all  others. 
€rallant  suitors  crowded  round  her,  for 
she  was  rich  as  well  as  beautiful ;  but 
she  quietly  came  from  out  them  aJl  for 
him,  a  man  of  twice  her  age.  And  he 
^ho  had  cared  for  none  till  then,  and 
had  begun  to  look  on  woman  as  a  stubby- 
bearded  man  looks  back  at  the  romance 
of  Ms  £rst  lather,  he  first  admired  her 
grace  and  beauty,  then  her  warmtii  of 
heart  and  wit^  then,  scorning  all  analysis, 
her  own  sweet  self;  and  loved  her. 

A  few  days  after  the  funeral  he  was 
walking  sadly  up  and  down  in  his  lonely 
library,  caring  no  whit  for  his  once-loved 
books,  for  the  news  of  the  day,  or  his 
business,  and  listless  to  look  at  anything^ 
even  the  autumn  sunset;  when  the  door 
was  opened  quietly,  and  shyly  through 
the  shadows  stole  his  schoolfellow  of 
yt>re,  his  truest  friend,  John  Eosedew. 
With  this  gentleman  I  take  a  very  serious 
liberty  ;  but  he  never  yet  -was  known  to 
resent  a  liberty  taken  honestly.  That, 
however,  does  not  justify  me.     "John 


Eosedew  "  I  intend  U>  call  him,  because 
he  likes  it  best ;  and  so  he  would  thou^ 
ten  times  a  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  a  late 
Vice-Principal  of  his  college,  and  the 
present  Eector  of  Nowelhurst.  Formerly 
I  did  my  best,  loving  well  the  character, 
to  describe  that  simple-minded,  tender- 
hearted yeoman,  John  Huxtable,  of 
Tossil's  Biarton,  in  the  county  of  Devon. 
Like  his,  as  like  as  any  two  of  Nature's 
ever- varied  works,  was  the  native  grain 
and  staple  of  the  Eev.  John  Eosedew. 
Beside  those  little  inborn  and  indying 
variations  which  Nature  still  insists  on, 
that  she  may  know  her  sons  apart,  those 
two  genial  Britons  differed  both  in  mental 
and  bodily  endowments,  and  through 
education.  In  spite  of  that,  they  were, 
and  are,  as  like  to  one  another  as  any 
two  men  can  be  who  have  no  smallness 
in  them.  &nall  men  run  pretty  much 
of  a  muchness ;  as  liie  calibre  increases, 
80  the  divergence  multiplies. 

Farmer  Huxtable  was  no  fool;  but 
having  once  learned  to  sign  his  nam^ 
he  had  attained  his  maximum  of  literary 
development;  John  Eosedew,  on  the 
other  hand,  sdthough  a  strong  and  well- 
built  man,  who  had  pulled  a  good  oar 
in  his  day,  was  not,  in  bulk  and  stature, 
a  match  for  Hercules  or  Milo.  Unpre- 
tending, gentle,  a  lover  of  the  truth, 
easily  content  with  others,  but  never 
with  himself,  even  now,  at  the  age  of 
forty,  he  had  not  overcome  the  bashful- 
ness  and  diffidence  of  a  fine  and  sensitive 
nature.  And,  first-rate  scholar  as  he 
was,  he  would  have  lost  his  class  at 
Oxford  solely  through  that  shyness, 
unless  a  kind  examiner,  who  saw  his 
bludiing  agony,  had  turned  from  some 
commonplace  of  Sophocles  to  a  glorious 
passage  of  Pindar.  Then,  carried  away 
by  the  noble  poet,  John  Eiosedew  forgot 
the  schools,  the  audience,  even  the  row 
of  examiners,  and  gave  grand  thoughts 
their  grand  expression,  breathing  free  as 
the  winds  of  heaven.  Nor  till  his  voice 
began  to  falter  from  the  high  emotion, 
and  his  heart  beat  fast,  though  not  from 
shame,  and  the  tears  of  genius  touched 
by  genius  were  difficult  to  check,  not 
tUl  theji  knew  he,  or  guessed,  that  every 
eye  was  fixed  upon  him,  that  every  heart 
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was  thrilling,  that  even  the  stiff  exa- 
miners bent  forward  like  eager  children, 
and  the  young  men  in  the  gallery  could 
scarcely  keep  from  cheering.  Then 
suddenly,  in  the  full  sweep  of  magnifi- 
cence, he  stopped,  like  an  eagle  shot. 

Now  the  parson,  ruddy-cheeked,  with 
a  lock  of  light  brown  hair  astray  upon 
his  'forehead,  and  his  pale,  blue  eyes 
looking  much  as  if  he  had  just  awoke 
and  rubbed  them,  came  shyly  and  with 
deep  embarrassment  into  the  darkening 
room.  For  days  and  days  he  had 
thought  and  thought,  but  could  not  at 
aU  determine  whether,  and  when,  and 
how,  he  ought  to  visit  his  ancient  friend. 
His  own  heart  suggested  first  that  he 
ought  to  go  at  once,  if  only  to  show  the 
bereaved  one  that  still  there  were  some 
to  love  him.  To  this  right  impulse — 
and  the  impulse  of  a  heart  like  his  could 
seldom  be  a  wrong  one — ^rose  counter- 
checks of  worldly  knowledge,  such  little 
as  he  had.  And  it  seemed  to  many 
people  strange  and  unaccountable,  that 
if  Mr.  Rosedew  piqued  himself  upon 
anything  whatever,  it  was  not  on  his 
learning,  his  purity,  or  benevolence,  it 
was  not  on  his  gentle  bearing,  or  the 
chivalry  of  his  souJ,  but  on  a  fine  acquire- 
ment, whereof  in  all  opinions  (except, 
perhaps,  his  own)  he  possessed  no  jot  or 
tittle — a  strictly-disciplined  and  astute 
experience  of  the  world.  Now  this  sup- 
posed experience  told  him  that  it  might 
seem  coarse  and  forward  to  offer  the 
hard  grasp  of  friendship  ere  the  soft 
clasp  of  love  was  cold ;  that  he,  as  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  would  appear 
to  presume  upon  his  office ;  that  no 
proud  man  could  ever  bear  to  have  his 
anguish  pryed  into.  These,  and  many 
other  misgivings  and  objections,  met  his 
eager  longings  to  help  his  dear  old 
friend. 

Suddenly  and  to  his  great  relief — ^for 
he  knew  not  how  to  begin,  though  he 
felt  how  and  mistrusted  it — the  old 
friend  turned  upon  him  from  his  lonely 
pacing,  and  held  out  both  his  hands. 
Not  a  word  was  said  by  either ;  what 
they  meant  required  no  telling,  or  was 
told  by  silence.    Long  time  they  sat  in 


the  western  window,  John  Eosedew 
keeping  his  eyes  from  sunset,  which 
did  not  suit  them  then.  At  last  he  said^ 
in  a  low  voice,  which  it  cost  him  much 
to  find, — 

"  What  name,  dear  Cradock,  for^the 
younger  babel  Your  own,  of  course, 
for  the  elder." 

**No  name,  John,  but  his  sweet 
mother's;  unless  you  like  to  add  his 
imcle's." 

John  Rosedew  was  puzzled  lament- 
ably. He  could  not  bear  to  worry  his 
friend  any  more  upon  the  subject ;  and 
yet  it  seeoied  to  him  sad,  false  concord, 
to  christen  a  boy  as  "  Violet."  But  he 
argued  that,  in  botanical  fact,  a  violet 
is  male  as  well  as  female,  and  at  such 
a  time  he  could  not  think  of  thwarting 
a  widower's  yearnings.  In  spite  of  all  his 
worldly  knowledge,  it  never  occurred 
to  his  simple  mind  that  poor  Sir  Cra- 
dock meant  the  lady's  maiden  surname^ 
which  I  believe  was  "  Incledon."  And 
yet  he  had  suggestive  precedent  brought 
even  then  before  him,  for  Sir  Cradock 
NoweU's  brother  bore  the  name  of 
"  Clayton ;"  which  name  John  Rosedew 
added  now,  and  found  relief  in  doing  so* 

Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  babe 
without  rosette  was  baptized  as  "  Violet 
Clayton,"  while  the  owner  of  the  bauble 
received  the  name  of  "  Cradock  " — Cra- 
dock Nowell,  now  the  ninth  in  lineal 
succession.  The  father  was  still  too 
broken  down  to  care  about  being 
present;  godfathers  and  godmothers 
made  all  their  vows  by  proxy.  !Mrs.  O* 
Gaghan  held  the  infants,  and  one  of 
them  cried,  and  the  other  laughed.  The 
rosette  was  there  in  all  its  glory,  and 
received  a  tidy  sprinkle  ;  and  the 
wearer  of  it  was,  as  usual,  the  one  who 
took  things  easily.  As  the  common 
children  said,  who  came  to  see  the 
great  ones  "  loustering,"  the  whole 
affair  was  rather  Hke  a  white  burying 
than  a  baptism.  Nevertheless,  the 
tenants  and  labourers  moistened  their 
semi-regenerate  clay  "vvith  many  a  font- 
ful  of  good  ale,  to  ensure  the  success  of 
the  ceremony. 
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CHAPTEK  IV. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  recur,  to  have  a 
relapse  of  chronology,  neither  does  it 
show  good  management  on  the  part  of 
a  writer.  ^Nevertheless,  being  free  of 
time  among  these  forest  hy-ways,  I  mean 
to  let  the  pig  now  by  the  ear  unfold 
his  tail,  or  curl  it  up,  as  the  weather 
suits  hhn.  And  now  he  runs  back  for 
a  month  or  two,  trailing  the  rope  from 
his  left  hind-leg. 

Poor  Lady  INowell  had  become  a 
mother,  as  indeed  we  learned  from  the 
village  gossip,  nearly  a  fortnight  before 
the  expected  time.  Dr.  JeUicorse  Bul- 
ler,  a  very  skilful  man,  in  whom  the 
Hall  had  long  confided,  was  suddenly 
called  to  London,  the  day  before  that  on 
which  we  last  climbed  the  hill  towards 
Eingwood.  With  Sir  Cradock's  full 
consent^  he  obeyed  the  tempting  sum- 
mons. So  in  the  hurry  and  flutter  of 
that  October  Sunday,  it  seemed  a  most 
lucky  thing  to  obtain,  in  a  thinly- 
peopled  district^  the  prompt  attendance 
of  any  medical  man.  And  but  that  a 
gallant  regiment  then  happened  to  be 
on  the  march  from  Dorchester  to  South- 
ampton, thence  to  embark  for  India,  no 
masculine  aid  would  have  been  forth- 
coming till  after  the  event.  But  the 
regimental  surgeon,  whose  name  was 
Eufus  Hutton,  did  all  that  human  skill 
could  do,  and  saved  the  lives  of  both 
the  infuits,  but  could  not  save  the 
young  mother.  Having  earned  Sir 
Cradock's  lasting  gratitude,  and  Biddy 
O'Gaghan's  strong  execrations,  he  was 
compelled  to  rejoin  his  regiment,  then 
actually  embarking. 

The  twins  grew  fast,  and  throve  ar 
main,  under  Mrs,  0'Gahan*s  motherly 
care,  and  shook  the  deep-rooted  country 
fisdth,  that  children  brought  up  by  hand 
are  sure  to  be  puny  weaklings.  Nor 
was  it  long  till  nature  re-asserted  her 
authority,  and  claimed  her  rights  of 
compensation.  The  father  began  to 
think  more  and  more,  first  of  his  duty 
towards  the  dead  mother,  and  then  of 
his  duty  towards  his  children ;  and  ere 
long^  idOfection  set  to  work,  and  drove 


duty  away  till  called  for,  which  hap- 
pened as  we  shall  see  presently.  By 
the  time  those  two  pretty  babies  were 
**  busy  about  their  teeth,"  Cradock 
Nowell  the  elder  was  so  deep  in  odon- 
tology, that  Biddy  herself  could  not 
answer  him,  and  was  afraid  to  ask  any 
questions.  He  watched  each  little 
white  cropper,  as  a  girl  peers  day  by 
day  into  a  starting  hyacinth.  Then, 
when  they  could  walk,  they  followed 
daddy  everywhere,  and  he  never  was 
happy  without  them.  It  was  a  pretty 
thing  to  see  them  toddling  down  the 
long  passages,  stopping  by  the  walls  to 
prattle,  ^crawling  at  the  slippery  parts, 
where  the  newly-invented  tUes  shone. 
And  the  father  would  dance  away  back- 
wards from  them,  forgetting  all  about 
the  grand  servants,  clapping  his  hands 
to  encourage  them,  and  holding  an 
orange  as  prize  for  a  crawling-race— 
then  whisk  away  roimd  a  comer,  and  lay 
his  cheek  flat  to  the  wainscot,  to  peep 
at  his  sons,  and  learn  which  of  them 
was  the  braver.  And  in  those  days,  I 
think,  he  was  proud  to  find  that  Cra- 
dock Nowell,  the  heir  of  the  house,  was 
by  far  the  more  gaUant  baby.  Which 
of  the  two  was  fiie  prettier,  not  even 
sharp  Biddy  could  say ;  so  strongly  alike 
were  they. 

Then,  as  they  turned  two  years  and  a 
half,  and  could  jump  with  both  feet  at 
once,  without  the  spectator  growing  sad 
on  the  subject  of  biped  deficiencies,  their 
father  would  lie  down  on  the  carpet, 
and  make  them  roU  and  jump  over  him. 
He  would  watch  their  little  spotted 
legs  with  intense  appreciation ;  and  if 
he  got  ruffled  or  pinched  from  child- 
hood's wild  sense  of  humour,  instead  of 
depressing  him,  I  declare  it  quite  set 
him  up  for  the  day,  sir.  And  he  never 
bothered  himself  or  them  by  attempts 
to  forecast  their  destinies.  There  they 
were  enjoying  themselves,  uproariously 
^^PPy>  ^  proud  as  Punch  of  their 
exploits,  and  the  father  a  great  deal 
prouder.  All  three  as  blest  for  the 
moment,  as  full  of  life  and  rapture,  as 
God  meant  His  creatures  to  be,  so  often 
as  they  are  wise  enough;  and  in  the 
name  of  God,  let  them  be  so  1 
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But  then  there  came  a  time  of  spoil- 
ing, a  time  of  doing  just  "what  they 
liked,  even  after  their  eyes  were  open- 
ing to  the  light  and  shadow  of  right 
and  wrong.  If  they  smiled,  or  pouted, 
or  even  cried — though  in  that  they  were 
very  moderate — ^in  a  fashion  which  de- 
scended to  them  from  their  darling 
mother,  thereupon  great  right  and  law, 
and  even  toughest  prejudice,  fell  flat  as 
rolled  dough  before  them.  So  they 
toddled  about  most  gloriously,  with  a 
starong  sense  of  owning  the  universe. 

Next  ensued  a  time  of  mighty  retribu- 
tion.    Astrsea,  with  her  feelings  hurt, 
came   down  for    a    slashing  moment. 
Fond  as  he  was,  and  far  more  weak  than 
he  ever  had  been  before.  Sir  Cradock 
Nowell  was  not  a  fooL     He  saw  it  was 
time  to  check  the  licence,  ere  mischief 
grew  irretrievable.     Something  flagrant 
occurred  one  day ;   both  the  children 
were  in  for  it;  tli^y  knew  as  well  as 
possible  that  they  were  jolly  rogues 
together,  and  together  in  their  childish 
counsel  they  resolved  to  stand  it  out. 
I  think  it  was  that  they  had  stolen  into 
Mrs.  Toasters  choicest  cupboard,  and 
hardly  left  enough  to  smell  at  in  a  two- 
pound  pot  of  green-gage  jam.    Anyhow, 
there  they  stood,  scarlet  in  face  and 
bright  of  eye,  back  to  back,  with  their 
broad  white  shoulders,  their  sturdy  legs 
set  wide  apart,  and  their  little  heels 
stamping  defiantly.     Mrs.  Toaster  had 
not  the  heart  to  do  anything  but  kiss 
them,  with  a  number  of  "  O  fies  1 "  and 
they  accepted  her  kisses  indignantly, 
and  wiped  their  lips  with  ilieir  pina- 
fores.    They  knew  that  they  were  in 
the  wrong,  but  they  had  not  tried  to 
conceal  it,  and  they  meant  to  brazen  it 
out.     They  looked  such  a  fine  pair  of 
lords  of  the  earth,  and  vindicated  their 
felony  with  so  grand  an  air,  such  high 
contempt  of  all  jastice,  that  Cookey 
and  Hogstaff,  empanneled  as  jury,  said, 
^Drat  the  little  darlings,  let  'em  have 
the   other  pot^  mem ! "     But  as  their 
good  star  would  have  it^  Mrs.  0*Gaghan 
came  after  them.     Upsetting  the  mere 
nisi  priuB  verdict,  ^e  marched  them 
o%  one  in  either  hand,  to   the  great 
judge  sitting  in  banco,  Sir  Cradock  him- 


self, in  the  library.  With  the  sense  of 
heavy  ^Tong  upon  them,  the  little  hearts 
began  to  fail,  as  they  climbed  with  tugs 
instead  of  jumps,  and  no  arithmetic  of 
the  steps,  the  narrow  flight  of  stone 
stairs  that  led  from  regions  culinary. 
But  they  would  not  shed  a  tear,  not 
they,  nor  even  say  they  were  sorry, 
otherwise  Biddy  (who  herself  was  cry- 
ing) would  have  let  them  go  with  the 
tap  of  a  battledore. 

Poor  little  souls,  they  got  their  deserts  • 
with  very  little  ceremony.   When  Biddy 
began  to  relate  their  crime,  one  glance 
at  their  father^s  face  was  enough  ;  they 
hung  behind,  and  dropped  their  eyea, 
and  flushed  all  under  their  curling  hair. 
Yet  little  did  they  guess  the  indignity 
impending.    Hogstafl*  had  followed  all 
the  way,  and  so  had  Mrs.  Toaster,  to 
plead  for  them.     Sir  Cradock  sent  them 
both  away,  and  told  Biddy  to  wait  out- 
side.    Then  he  led  his  childr^i  to  an 
inner  room,  and  calmly  explained  his 
intentions.    These  were  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  young  offenders  gazed  at  eadi 
other  in  dumb  amazement  and  horror^ 
which  very  soon  grew  eloquent  as  the 
sentence  was  being  executed.     But  the 
brave  little  fellows  cried  more,  I  believe, 
at  the  indignity  than  the  -pain  of  it. 

Then  the  stem  father  ordered  them 
out  of  his  sight  for  the  day,  and  f(n*bade 
every  one  to  speak  to  them  until  the 
following  morning ;  and  away  the  t¥dnB 
went^  hand  in  hand,  down  the  cold, 
cruel  passage,  their  long  flaxen  hair  all 
flowing  together,  fpid  shaking  to  the 
sound  of  their  contrite  sobs  and  heart- 
pangs.  At  the  comer,  by  the  steward's 
room,  they  turned  with  one  accord,  and 
looked  back  wistfully  at  their  father. 
Sir  Cradock  had  been  saying  to  himself 
as  he  rubbed  his  hands  after  the  exer- 
cise— ^"A  capital  day's  work:  what  a 
deal  of  good  it  will  do  them  ;  the  self- 
willed  little  rascals  1 "  but  the  look  cast 
back  upon  him  was  so  like  their  mother^s 
when  he  had  done  anything  to  vex  her, 
that  away  he  rushed  to  his  bedroom, 
and  had  to  wash  his  face  afterwards. 

But,  of  course,  he  held  to  his  stem 
resolve  to  see  them  no  more  that  even- 
ing,  otherwise    the   lesson    would  be 
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utterly  thrown  sway.  Holding  to  it  as 
he  did,  the  effect  surpassed  all  calcula* 
tion.  It  was  the  tnrning-point  in  their 
lives. 

"My  boy,  you  know  it  hurts  me  a 
great  deal 'more  than  you,"  says  the  hy> 
pocritical  usher,  who  rather  enjoys  the 
cane-swing.  The  boy  knows  it  is  hypo- 
crisy, and  is  morally  hurfc  more  than 
physically.  But  wholly  different  is  the 
result  when  the  patient  knows  and  feels 
the  deep  love  of  the  agent,  and  cannot 
help  bdieying  that  justice  has  flogged 
the  judga  And  hitherto  their  flesh  had 
been  intemerate  and  inviolable ;  the 
strictest  orders  had  been  issued  that 
none  should  dare  to  slap  them,  and  all 
were  only  too  prone  to  coax  and  pet  the 
beautiful  angels.  litUe  angels  :  treated 
so,  they  would  soon  have  been  little 
devils.  As  for  the  warning  given  last 
week,  they  thought  it  a  l»t  of  fiGu^tious- 
ness  :  so  now  was  the  time,  of  all  times, 
to  strike  temperately,  but  heavily. 

That  night  they  went  to  bed  before 
dark,  without  having  cared  for  tea  or 
toast,  and  Biddy's  soft  heart  ached  by 
the  pillow,  as  they  lay  in  each  other's 
arms,  hugged  one  another,  having  now 
none  else  in  the  world  to  love,  and 
sobbed  their  little  troubles  off  into 
moaning  slumber. 

On  &e  following  morning,  without 
«ny  concert  or  debate,  and  scarcely 
asking  why*  the  little  tilings  went  hand 
in  hand,  united  more  than  ever  by  the 
recent  visitation,  as  far  as  the  door  Gi 
their  father's  bedroom.  There  they 
filunk  behind  a  curtain ;  and  when  he 
came  out^  the  rings  above  fluttered  with 
fear  and  love  and  hope.  Much  as  the 
&ther's  heart  was  craving,  he  made 
believe  to  walk  onward,  tiU  Craddy 
ran  out,  neck  or  nothing,  and  sprang 
into  his  arms. 

After  this  great  event,  their  lives 
flowed  on  very  happily  into  boyhood, 
youth,  and  manhood.  They  heartily 
loved  and  respected  their  father  ;  they 
could  never  be  enough  with  John 
Sosedew ;  and  although  they  quarrelled 
and  fought  sometimes,  they  languished 
and  drooped  immediately  when  parted 
tanxL   one    another.      As    for   Biddy 


(yOaghan,  now  a  hi^  woman  in  the 
household,  her  only  difficulty  was  that 
she  never  could  tell  of  her  two  boys 
which  to  quote  as  the  more  astounding. 
"If  you  plase,  ma'am,"  she  always 
concluded,  "  there'll  not  be  so  much  as 
the  lean  of  a  priest  for  anybody  iver  to 
choose  atwane  the  bootiful  two  on  them. 
Ko  more  than  there  was  on  the  day 
when  my  blissed  self — murder  now  i— 
any  nK>re,  I  manes,  nor  the  differ  a 
peg  can  And  'twane  a  murphy  and  a 
purratie.  And  a  Murphy  I  must  be,  to 
tark,  so  free  as  I  does,  of  the  things  as 
is  above  me .  Says  Patrick  O'Geoghegan 
to  meself  one  day — glory  be  to  his  sowl, 
and  a  gintleman  every  bit  of  him,  lave 
out  where  he  had  the  small  pux — 'Biddy,' 
he  says,  '  hould  your  pratie-trap,  or  I'll 
shove  these  here  bellises  down  it.' 
And  for  my  good  it  would  have  been, 
as  I  am  thankful  to  acknowledge  that 
same,  though  I  didn't  see  it  that  day, 
thank  the  Lord.  Ah  musha,  musha,  a 
true  gintleman  he  were,  and  lave  me  out 
his  fellow,  ma'am,  if  iver  you  comes 
acraas  hiuL" 

But,  in  spite  of  Biddy's  assertion, 
there  were  many  points  of  difference, 
outward  and  inward  too,  between  Cra- 
dock  and  Clayton  NowelL  By  this 
time  the  "  Violet "  was  obsolete,  except 
with  Sir  Ciadock,  who  rather  hked  it^ 
and  with  young  Crad,  who  had  cor- 
rupted it  into  the  endearing  '^Yiley." 
John  Bosedew  had  done  his  utmost  to 
extinguish  the  misnomer,  being  sensitive 
on  the  subject^  £rom  his  horror  of  false 
concord,  as  attributed  to  himsel£  Al- 
though the  twins  were  so  much  alike  in 
stature,  form,  and  featuro  that  it  re- 
quired care  to  discern  them  after  the 
sun  was  down,  no  clear-sighted  person 
would  miscall  them  when  they  both 
were  present,  and  the  light  was  good. 
Clayton  Nowell's  eyes  were  brown, 
Cradock's  a  dark  grey ;  Cradock's  hair 
was  one  shade  darker,  and  grew  more 
away  from  his  forohead,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  his  gaze  came  from  a  longer 
distance.  Clayton  always  seemed  up 
for  bantering ;  Cradock  anxious  to  in- 
quire, and  to  joke  about  it  afterwards^ 
^  occasion    offered.    Then    Cradock's 
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head  inclined,  as  he  walked,  a  little 
towards  the  left  shoulder;  Clayton's 
hung,  almost  imperceptibly,  somewhat 
to  the  right ;  and  Cradock*s  hand  was 
hard  and  dry,  Clayton's  soft  as  good 
French  kid. 

And,  as  regards  the  inward  man,  they 
differed  far  more  widely.  Every  year 
their  modes  of  thought,  fancies,  tastes, 
and  habits,  were  diverging  more  deci- 
dedly, Clayton  sought  command  and 
power,  and  to  be  admired;  Cradock's 
chief  ambition  was  to  be  loved  by  every 
one.  And  so  with  intellectual  matters  ; 
Clayton  showed  more  dash  and  bril- 
liance, Cradock  more  true  sympathy, 
and  thence  more  grasp  and  insight. 
Clayton  loved  the  thoughts  which  strike 
us,  Cradock  those  which  move  us  subtly. 
But,  as  they  lived  not  long  together,  it  is 
waste  of  time  to  finesse  between  them. 
Whatever  they  were,  they  loved  one 
another,  and  could  not  bear  to  be 
parted. 

Meanwhile  their  "Unde  John"  as 
they  always  caUed  Mr.  Rosedew — their 
uncle  only  in  the  spirit — was  nursing 
and  making  much  of  a  little  daughter 
of  his  own.  Long  before  Lady 
ITowell's  death,  indeed  for  ten  long 
years  before  he  obtained  the  living 
of  Nowelhurst,  with  the  little  adjunct 
of  Eushford,  he  had  been  engaged 
to  a  lady-love  much  younger  than 
himself,  whose  name  was  Amy  Venn. 
Not  positively  engaged,  I  mean,  for  he 
was  too  shy  to  pop  the  question  to  any 
one  but  himself,  for  more  than  seven 
years  of  the  ten.  But  all  that  time 
Amy  Venn  was  loving  him,  and  he  was 
loving  her,  and  each  would  have  felt  it 
a  grievous  blow,  if  the  other  had  started 
sideways.  Miss  Venn  was  poor,  and 
had  none  except  her  widowed  mother 
to  look  to,  and  hence  the  parson  was 
trebly  shy  of  pressing  a  poor  man's 
suit.  He,  a  very  truthful  mortal,  had 
pure  faith  in  his  Amy,  and  she  had  the 
like  in  him.  So  for  several  years  he 
shunned  the  common-room,  and  laid  by 
all  he  could  firam  his  fellowship,  college- 
appointments,  and  professorship.  But, 
when  his  old  Mend  Sir  Cradock  Nowell 
presented  him  to  the  benefice — not  a 


very  gorgeous  one,  but  enough  for  a 
quiet  parson's  family — ^he  took  a  clean 
white  tie  at  once,  vainly  strove  to  knot 
it  grandly,  actually  got  his  scout  to 
brush  him,  and  after  three  glasses  of 
common-room  port,  strode  away  to  his 
Amy  at  Kidlington.  There  he  found 
her  training  the  apricot  on  the  south 
wall  of  her  mother's  cottage,  one  of  the 
three  great  ^apricot  trees  that  paid  the 
rent  so  nicely.  What  a  pity  they  were 
not  peaches ;  they  would  have  yielded 
so  fit  a  simile.  But  peach-bloom  will 
not  thrive  at  Kidlington,  except  upon 
ladies'  faces. 

Three  months  afterwards,  just  when 
all  was  arranged,  and  Mrs.  Venn  was  at 
last  persuaded  that  Hampshire  is  not 
all  pigs  and  rheumatism,  forests,  and 
swamps,  and  charcoal,  when  John,  with 
his  voice  rather  shaky,  and  a  patch  of 
red  where  his  whiskers  should  have 
been,  had  proclaimed  his  own  banns 
three  times — for  he  was  a  very  odd 
fellow  in  some  things,  and  scorned  the 
"  royal  road  "  to  wedlock — just  at  that 
time,  I  say,  poor  Lady  Nowell's  con- 
finement upset  all  calculation,  and  her 
melancholy  death  flung  a  pall  on 
wedding-favours.  Not  only  through 
respect,  but  from  real  sympathy  with 
the  faithful  friend,  John  Rosedew  and 
Amy  held  counsel  together,  and  deferred 
the  long-pending  bridaL  "^Ooxj)  fioKpo^ 
repoVf  T<xr<{)  fuucdfyrepov"  said  John, 
who  always  thought  in  Greek,  except 
when  Latin  hindered  him ;  but  few 
young  ladies  will  admit — and  nowadays 
they  all  understand  it— «that  the  apo* 
phthegm  is  applied  welL 

However,  it  did  come  off  at  last ; 
John  Rosedew,  when  his  banns  had 
been  rolling  in  his  mind,  in  the  form  oi 
Greek  senarii,  for  six  months  after  the 
first  time  of  out-asking,  set  to  and  read 
them  all  over  again  in  public ;  to  revive 
their  efficacy,  and  to  surrebut  all  let 
and  hindrance.  He  was  accustomed 
now  to  so  many  stops,  that  he  felt 
surprised  when  nobody  rose  to  inter- 
peUate.  And  so  the  banns  of  John 
Rosedew,  bachelor,  and  Amy  Venn, 
spinster,  &c.  were  read  six  times  in 
Nowelhurst  Church,  and  six  times  from 
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the  desk  at  Kidlington.     And,  sooth  to 
8ay,  it  was  not  without  significance. 

**  Tantas  molis  erat  to  produce  our  beautiful 
Amy." 

On  the  nuptial  morning,  Sir  Cradock, 
whom  they  scarcely  expected,  gathered 
up  his  broken  courage,  sank  his  own 
hap  in  another's,  and  was  present  and 
tried  to  enjoy  himself  How  shy  John 
Rosedew  was,  how  sly  to  conceal  his 
blushes,  how  spry  when  the  bride 
glanced  towards  lum,  and  nobody  else 
looked  that  way — all  this  very  few  could 
help  observing ;  but  they  liked  him  too 
well  to  talk  of  it.  Enough  that  the 
friend  of  his  youth,  thoroughly  under- 
standing John,  was  blessed  with  so 
keen  a  perception  of  those  simple  little 
devices,  that  at  last  he  did  enjoy  himself^ 
■which  he  deserved  to  do  for  trying. 

When  the  twins  were  nearly  three 
years  old,  Mrs.  Rosedew  presented  John 
with  the  very  thing  he  wished  for  most, 
an  elegant  httle  girl.  And  here  the 
word  "elegant"  is  used  with  forethought, 
and  by  prolepsis ;  though  Mrs.  O'Gaghan, 
lent  for  a  time  to  the  rectory,  employed 
that  epithet  at  the  first  glance,  even 
while  announcing  the  gender. 

"  Muckstraw,  then,  and  she's  illigant 
intirely ;  an'  it's  hopin  I  be  as  there'll 
(Hily  be  two  on  her,  one  for  each  of  me 
darlin'  boys.  And  now  cudn't  you 
manage  it,  doctor  dear  V 

But  alas !  the  supply  was  limited,  and 
no  duplicate  ever  issued.  Lucina  saw 
John  Rosedew's  pride,  and  was  afraid 
of  changing  his  character.  To  all  his 
Oxford  friends  he  announced  the  fact  of 
his  paternity  in  letters  commencing 
— "  Now  what  do  you  think,  my  dear 
fellow,  what  do  you  think  of  this — the 
most  astounding  thing  has  happened," 
&c.  &c.  He  thought  of  it  himself  so 
much,  that  his  intellect  grew  dreamy, 
and  he  forgot  all  about  next  Sunday's 
sermon,  until  he  was  in  the  pulpit 
And  four  weeks  after  that  he  made 
another  great  mistake,  which  horrified 
him  desperately,  though  it  gratified  the 
parish. 

It  had  been  arranged  between   his 
Amy  and  himself,  that  if  she  felt  quite 


strong  enough,  she  should  appear  in 
church  on  the  Sunday  afternoon,  to  offer 
the  due  thanksgiving.     In  the  gray  old 
church  at  Nowelhurst,  a  certain  pew  had 
been  set  apart,  by  custom  immemorial, 
for  the    use    of   goodwives  who    felt 
grateful  for  their  safe  dehverance.    Here 
Mrs.  Rosedew  was  to  present  herself  at 
the  proper  period,  with  the  aid  of  Biddy's 
vigorous  arm  down  the  hill  from  ttie 
rectory.      As  yet  she  was  too  deUcate 
to  bear  the  entire  service.     The  August 
afternoon  was  sultry,  aiid  the  church- 
doors  stood  wide  open,  while  the  bees 
among  the  churchyard  thyme  drowsed 
a  sleepy  sermon.    As  luck  would  have 
it,  a  recruiting  sergeant,  toling  for  the 
sons  of  Ytene,  finding  the  road  so  dusty, 
and  the  alehouse  barred  against  him, 
came  sauntering  into  the  church  during 
the   second  lesson,  for    a    little  mild 
ehange  of  air.     Espying  around   him 
some  likely  rustics,  he  stationed  himself 
in  the  vacant  "  churching  pew,"  because 
the  door  was  open,  and  the  position 
prominent.     **A11  right,"  thought  the 
rector,    who    was    very    short-sighted, 
"  how  good  of  my  darling  Amy  to  come  ! 
But  I  wonder   she  wears  her  scarlet 
cloak  to  come  to  church  with,  and  in 
such  weather  !     But  perhaps  Dr.  Buller 
ordered  it,  for  fear  of  her  catching  cold." 
So  at  the  proper  moment,  he  drew  his 
surplice  round  him,  looked  full  at  the 
sergeant  standing  there  by  the  pillar, 
and    commenced    majestically,    though 
with  a  trembling  voice — 

"Forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased 
Almighty  Grod  of  His  goodness  to  give 
you  safe  deliverance,  and  hath  preserved 
you  in  the  great  danger  of  childbirth, 
you  shall  therefore  give  hearty  thanks 

unto  God  and  say " 

The  sergeant  looked  on  very  primly, 
with  his  padded  arms  tightly  folded, 
and  his  head  thrown  back,  calling  war 
and  victory  into  his  gaze,  for  the  credit 
of  the  British  army.  Then  he  wondered 

angrily  what  the those  chawbacons 

could  see  in  him  to  be  grinning  at. 

"  I  am  well  pleased,"  &c.  continued 
John  Rosedew,  sonorously ;  for  he  had 
a  magnificent  voice,  and  still  regarding 
the  sergeant  with  a  look  of  tender  in- 
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terest.  Even  Sir  Gradock  Nowell  eonld 
scarcely  keep  his  coantenance ;  bat  the 
parson  went  through  the  whole  of  it 
handsomely  and  to^the  purpose,  thinking 
only,  throughout  it,  of  Grod's  great  mer^ 
des  to  him.  So  beloved  he  was  already, 
and  so  much  respected,  that  none  of  the 
congregation  had  the  heart  to  tell  him 
of  hjs  mistake  as  he  talked  with  them 
in  the  churchyard ;  though  he  thought 
even  then  that  he  must  have  his  baiKis, 
as  he  often  had,  at  the  back  of  his  neck. 

But  on  his  way  home  he  overtook  an 
old  hobbler,  who  enjoyed  a  joke  more 
than  a  scruple. 

"  How  are  you,  Simon  Tapscott  f  How 
do  you  do  to-day  ?  Glad  to  see  you  at 
church,  Simon,**  said  the  parson,  holding 
his  hand  out,  as  he  always  did  to  his 
parishioners^  unless  they  had  disgraced 
themselves. 

"Purty  vair,  meaater;  purty  vair  I 
be,  vor  a  woald  galley  baggar  as  ave 
bin  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  dwoant 
know  sin  firom  righteousness."  This  last 
was  a  gross  perversion  of  a  passage  in 
the  sermon  which  had  ruffled  ancient 
Simon.  "  Can't  goo  much,  howiver,  by 
rason  of  the  rhymatics.  Kow  cud  'e  do 
it  to  I,  measter  1  cud  'e  do  it  to  I,  and  111 
thraw  down  bath  my  critches  ?  Good 
vor  one  sojer,  good  voc  anoother." 

"  Do  what  for  you,  Simon  ?  Fill  your 
old  canteen,  or  send  you  a  pound  of 
baccy?''  asked  the  parson,  mildly  chaf- 
fing. 

"  Noo,  noo ;  none  o'  that.  There  baint 
noo  innard  parts  grace  of  the  Lord  in 
that  Choorch  I  handsomely,  zame  as  'e 
dwoed  that  strapping  soger  now  jist." 

"What,  Simon!    Why,  Simon,  do 

you  know  what  you  are  saying **  But 

I  cannot  bear  to  tell  of  John  Eosedew 
humiliated  ;  he  was  humble  enough  by 
nature.  So  fearful  was  the  parson  of 
renewing  that  recollection  within  the 
sacred  walls,  that  no  thanks  were  offered 
there  for  the  birth  of  sweet  Amy  Rose- 
dew,  save  by,  or  on  behalf  o^  that 
recruiting  sergeant. 


CHAPTER  V. 

When  Cradock  and  Clayton  were  ten 
years  old,  they  witnessed  a  scene  which 
puzzled  them  and  dwelt  long  in  ihaii 
boyish  memories.  Job  Hogstaff  was 
gdng  to  Ringwood,  and  they  followed 
him  down  the  passage  towards  the  en* 
trance-hall,  emphatically  repeating  iha 
commissions  wi^  which  they  had  charged 
him.  Old  Job  loved  them  as  if  they 
were  his  grandsons,  and  would  do  his 
utmost  to  please  them,  but  thsy  could 
not  trust  his  memory,  or  even  his  ci^ 
pacity. 

''Now,  Job,"  cried  little  Cradock, 
pulling  at  his  coat-kkppet,  '^  it's  no  good 
pretending  that  you  know  all,  whenyo« 
won't  even  stop  to  listen.  I'm  suss 
you'll  go  and  make  some  great  mistake, 
as  you  did  last  Tuesday.  Mind  you 
tell  Mr.  Stride  if  s  for  Master  Cradock 
Nowell,  and  they  must  be  sure  to  givs 
you  a  good  one,  or  I  shall  send  it  back. 
Now  just  tell  me  what  I  have  told  you. 
I  ought  to  have  written  it  down,  but  I 
wasn't  sure  how  to  spell '  groove.'  " 

''Why,  Master  Crad,  I'm  to  say  a 
long  spill,  very  sharp  at  the  end" 

"  Sharp  at  the  painty  Job,  not  blunt 
at  the  end  like  a  new  black-lead  penciL** 

"And  whatever  you  do.  Job,  dont 
forget  the  catgut  for  my  crossbow,  aom 
size  larger  than  last  time." 

"  Hold  your  jaw,  Viley,  till  I've  quite 
finished ;  or  he'll  ask  for  a  top  made  of 
catgut." 

Both  the  boys  laughed  at  this;  you 
could  hear  them  all  down  the  long  pas- 
sage. Any  small  folly  makes  a  boy 
laugh. 

"  Well,  Master  Crad,  you  mud  think 
me  a  'muff,'  |ls  you  call  it  And  the 
groove  is  to  go  quite  up  to  the  spill ; 
there  must  be  two  rings  below  the  crown 
of  it" 

"  Below  the  crown,  indeed  !  On  the 
fat  part,  I  said  three  times.  !Now, 
Viley,  you  know  you  heard  me." 

"  Well,  well,"  cried  Job  in  despair, 
**two  rings  on  the  fat  part,  and  no 
knot  at  all  in  the  wood,  and  at  least  six 
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inclies  round,  and,  and,  well — I  think 
thaVs  all  of  it,  thank  the  Lord." 

"  All  of  it  indeed !  Well,  you  are  a 
nice  fellow  !  Didn't  I  tell  you  so,Viley? 
Why  you've  left  out  altogether  the  most 
important  point  of  all,  Job.  The  wood 
must  be  a  clear  bright  yellow,  or  else  a 
veiy  ricli  gold  colour,  and  Fm  to  pay  for 
it  next  Tuesday,  because  I  spent  my 
week's  money  yesterday,  as  soon  as  ever 
I  got  it,  and— oh,  Viley !  can't  you  lend 
a  fellow  sixpence  1" 

"  No,  not  to  save  my  life,  sir.  Why, 
Craddy,  you  know  I  wouldn't  let  you 
go  tick  if  I  could." 

The  boys  rushed  at  one  another,  half 
in  fim  and  half  in  affection,  and,  seizing 
each  other  by  the  belt  of  the  lig^t-plaid 
tonic,  away  they  went  dancing  down  the 
hall,  wliile  Hogstaff  whistled  a  polka 
gently,  with  his  old  eyes  glistening  after 
them.  A  prettier  pair,  or  better^^tebed, 
never  set  young  locks  afloatin^.  Each 
put  his  healthy,  clear,  bright  face  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  other,  each  flung  out  his 
short-socked  legs,  and  pointed  ms  dainty 
feet.  You  could  see  their  shapely  calves 
jerked  up  as  they  went  with  double 
action,  and  the  hollow  of  the  back  curved 
in,  as  they  threw  asunder  recklessly, 
then  clasped  one  another  again,  and  you 
thought  they  must  both  reel  over.  Sir 
Cradock  Nowell  hated  trousers,  and 
would  not  have  their  hair  cropped,  be- 
cause it  was  like  their  mother's  ;  other- 
wise they  would  not  have  looked  one 
quarter  so  picturesque. 

Before  the  match  was  fairly  finished — 
for  they  were  used  to  this  sort  of  thing, 
and  the  object  always  was  to  see  which 
would  give  in  first  —  it  was  cut  short 
most  unexpectedly.  While  they  were 
taking  a  sharp  pirouette  down  at  the  end 
of  the  hall — and  as  they  whirled  round 
I  defy  their  father  to  have  known  the 


one  firom  the  other — the  door  of  the 
steward's  room  opened  suddenly,  and  a 
tall  dark  woman  came  out.  The  twins 
in  full  merriment  dashed  up  against  her, 
and  must  have  fallen  if  she  had  not 
collared  them  with  strong  and  bony 
arms.  Like  little  gentlemen,  as  they 
were,  every  atom  of  them,  they  turned 
in  a  moment  to  apologize,  and  their 
cheeks  were  burning  red.  They  saw  a 
gaunt  old  woman,  wide-shouldered,  stem, 
and  forcible. 

"  Oo,  ah !  a  bonnie  pair  ye've  gat,  as 
I  see  in  all  my  life  lang.  But  ye'll  get 
no  luck  of  them.  Tak'  the  word  of 
threescore  year,  ye'll  never  get  no  luck 
o'  them,  you  that  calls  yoursel'  Craydock 
Nowell." 

She  was  speaking  to  Sir  Cradock,  who 
liad  followed  her  from  the  steward's 
room,  and  who  seemed  as  much  put  out 
as  a  proud  man  of  fifty  ever  cares  to 
show  himself  He  made  no  answer,  and 
the  two  poor  children  f^  back^  against 
a  side-bencL 

"  m  no  talk  o*  matters  noo.  You've 
a  gi'en  me  my  refoosal,  and  I  tak  it 
once  for  alL  But  ye'll  be  sorry  for  the 
day  ye  did  it,  Craydock  NowelL" 

To  the  great  amazement  of  Hogstaff, 
who  was  more  taken  aback  than  any 
one  else.  Sir  Cradock  NoweU,  without  a 
word,  walked  to  'the  great  front  door 
with  ceremony,  as  if  he  were  leading  a 
peeress  out.  He  did  not  offer  his  arm 
to  the  woman,  but  neither  did  he  shrink 
from  her ;  she  gathered  her  dark  face  up 
again  from  its  softeniog  glance  at  the 
children,  and  without  another  word  or 
look,  but  sweeping  her  skirt  around  her, 
away  she  walked  down  the  broad  front 
road,  as  stiff  and  as  stem  as  the  oak 
trees.' 

To  he  eontintud. 
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''  LAST  NIGHT." 

Where  were  you  last  night?  I  watched  at  the  gate; 
I  went  down  early,  I  stayed  down  late. 

Were  you  snug  at  home,  I  should  like  to  know, 
Or  were  you  in  the  coppice  wheedling  Katel 

She's  a  fine  girl,  with  a  fine  clear  skin; 
Easy  to  woo,  perhaps  not  hard  to  win. 

Speak  up  like  a  man  and  teU  me  the  truth : 
I*m  not  one  to  grow  downhearted  and  thin. 

If  you  love  her  best  speak  up  like  a  man; 
It's  not  I  will  stand  in  the  light  of  your  plan : 

Some  girls  might  cry  and  scold  you  a  bit, 
And  say  they  could'nt  bear  it;  but  I  can. 

liOve  was  pleasiint  enough,  and  the  days  went  fast; 
Pleasant  while  it  lasted,  but  it  needn't  last; 

Awhile  on  the  wax,  and  awhile  on  the  wane. 
Now  dropped  away  into  the  past. 

Was  it  pleasant  to  you  1  to  me  it  was : 
Now  clean  gone  as  an  image  from  glass, 
As  a  goodly  rainbow  that  fades  away, 
As  dew  that  steams  upward  from  the  grass. 

As  the  first  spring  day,  or  the  last  summer  day. 
As  the  sunset  fiui^  that  leaves  heaven  grey. 

As  a  fiame  burnt  out  for  lack  of  oil. 
Which  no  pains  relight  or  ever  may. 

Good  luck  to  Kate  and  good  luck  to  you: 
I  guess  she'll  be  kind  when  you  come  to  woo. 

I  wish  her  a  pretty  face  that  will  last, 
I  wish  her  a  husband  steady  and  true. 

Hate  youl  not  I,  my  very  good  friend; 
All  things  begin  and  all  have  an  end. 

But  let  broken  be  broken;  I  put  no  faith 
In  quacks  who  set  up  to  patch  and  mend« 

Just  my  love  and  one  word  to  Kate: 

Not  to  let  time  slip  if  she  means  to  mate;— 

For  even  such  a  thing  has  been  known 
As  to  miss  the  chance  while  we  weigh  and  wait. 

Chbistina  G.  Eossetti. 
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LUCKETIUS. 


The  last  two  years  have  made  large 
amends  to  a  poet  who  has  met  with 
imperfect  sympathy  in  modem  Europe. 
Professor  Sellar's  Eoman  Poets  of  the 
Eepublic  appeared  in  1863.  Four 
chapters  are  devoted  to  Lucretius.  The 
fine  analysis,  which  no  trait  of  thought 
or  style  has  eluded,  is  perhaps  a  less 
strong  claim  upon  our  gratitude  than 
the  faculty  by  which  Professor  Sellar  has 
blended  those  traits  into  a  complete  and 
harmonious  portrait.  In  October  last, 
Mr.  H.  A.  J.  Munro's  edition  of  the  De 
Herum  Xatura  was  published  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  and,  while  it  applies  scientific 
criticism  to  a  text  once  before  handled 
Trith  brilliancy  but  never  with  judg- 
ment also,  it  illustrates  subject-matter 
and  language  by  a  commentary  which 
is  a  storehouse  of  Latin  scholarship. 

Arrears    were    certainly    due    from 
English  scholars  to  Lucretius.     His  re- 
ception in  modem  times  has  nowhere 
been  warm,  but  in  England  it  has  been 
singularly  cold.    In  the  interval  between 
the    Conquest    and    the    Keformation, 
almost  every  Latin  poet  ancient  and 
modem  was  ransacked  for  quotations, 
paraphrased,  translated,  burlesqued,  con- 
verted to  every  imaginable  use  sacred 
and  profane.     During   that  period  of 
little  less  than  five  centuries,  Lucretius 
is  not  once  mentioned  by  an  English 
writer.     His    wealth   of    thought   and 
imagery  is  not  once  laid  under  contri- 
bution.    The  mind  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  was  capable  of  de- 
riving   two    gratifications    from   Latin 
poetry,  and  two  only.     The  florid  decla- 
mation of   the   silver  age   pleased   the 
gaudy  taste  and  the  rude  ear  to  which 
the  cadences  of  Virgil    seemed    tame. 
The  martial  legends  of  Ti'oy  and  Thebes, 
the  Voyage  of  the  Argo  and  the  La- 
bours of  Hercules,  came  home  to  those 
who  never  tired  of   listening  to  the 
passages  of  Celidon  or  Koncesvalles,  the 
Quest  of  the  Holy  Graal,  the  Encounter 
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of  Sir  Guy  de  Warwick  with  the  Monster 
of  Dunsmore  Heath.  Hence  Lucan 
finds  six  editors  before  the  year  1500. 
Hence  Statins  and  Valerius  Flaccus  are 
more  popular  than  Virgil  and  Horace. 
But  a  better  day  was  about  to  dawn. 
Early  in  the  thirteenth  century  the 
example  of  the  Proven9al  poets  created 
the  vernacular  poetry  of  Florence.  Early 
in  the  fourteenth  appeared  the  Divine 
Comedy,  the  Dpcameron,  and  the  Son- 
nets. From  the  court  of  Edward  III. 
Chaucer  went  to  meet  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio  at  Milan.  He  returned  to 
found  a  new  school  of  poetry  with  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  and  to  ridicule  the 
old  school  in  the  Rhyme  of  Sir  Topaa. 
A  corresponding  change  takes  place  in 
the  use  of  the  Roman  classics.  The 
allusions  assume  a  literary  cast.  Instead 
of  Alexander  the  Great  learning  falconry 
on  a  steed  of  Narbonne,  or  Theseus 
riding  at  the  head  of  his  knights  to  the 
Erectheum  on  Sunday,  we  have  Cressida 
enlivening  her  leisure  with  the  Thebaid, 
and  Pandarus  refuting  Troilus  from 
archbishop  Bradwardine.  Chaucer  is 
deeply  indebted  to  Statins.  But  he 
does  not  borrow  lists  of  heroes  set  up  to 
be  knocked  down — lists  like  that  in  the 
ninth  book  of  the  Thebaid, 

**Stemit  lona  Chromis,  Chromin  Antiphus, 
Antiphon  H^rpseus, 
Hypseun  Astacides.** 

He  borrows  florid  imagery — the  Altar 
of  Clemency,  the  dazzling  temple  of  the 
Thracian  Mars,  the  disconsolate  Dryads 
whose  trees  were  felled  for  Arcite's  pyre. 
Gower,  in  his  Confessio  A  mantis,  quotes 
Horace's   Satires,   the    Metamorphoses, . 
and  the  ^neid.     Now  that  it  was  be- 
coming usual  to  employ  the  classics  in 
pointing  morals  and  adorning  talcs,  it 
might  have    been    expected   that  had 
Lucretius  been  known  at  all  some  one- 
would  have  stumbled  upon  such  pas- 
sages  as  the   death  of  Iphigenia,  the 
comparison    of    a    new-born  child    to 
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a  shipwrecked  sailor,  the  rebuke  of 
Mature  to  her  thankless  guest.  Gower 
himself  would  have  found  a  mine  of 
illustration  in  the  last  two  hundred  lines 
of  the  third  book.  But  the  author  of  the 
l)e  Rerum  Natura  has  not  even  a 
place  in  Chaucer's  House  of  E«me.  To 
be  known  at  all  and  to  be  excluded 
from  the  indiscriminate  hospitality  of 
that  mansion,  would  have  been  ignominy 
indeed.  Homer  and  Yirgil,  Ovid  and 
Lucan,  Statins  and  Claudian,  are  found 
there  in  the  society  of  Dares  Phrygius 
and  LoUius,  Guido  of  Colonna  and 
Greoffrey  of  Monmouth.  But  there  is 
no  iron  pillar  for  Lucretius.  As  the 
Gothic  age  is  left  behind,  he  is  still 
more  conspicuous  by  his  absence.  The 
most  important  poem  of  Henry  the 
Sixth's  reign  was  Lydgate's  Fall  of 
Princes.  The  illugtrioiis  shades  who 
recite  their  catastrophes  continually 
quote  the  classics  :  but  they  quote  only 
Virgil  or  Ovid,  Lucan  or  Statins.  Their 
reverses  never  recall  the  language  of 
him  who  from  his  "  heights  built  up  by 
the  leamii^  of  the  wise  "  looked  down 
on  Vanity  Fair.  And  a  curious  indica- 
tion that  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
"fceenth  century  LucretioB  was  absolutely 
unknown  in  England  is  afforded  by  a 
quaint  poem  of  Skelton's,  tutor  to  the 
future  Henry  Vni.  Erasmus  has  termed 
Skelton  "Britannicarum  literarum  decus 
ot  lumen."  In  the  Crown  of  Laiwel 
Pallas  holds  a  lev6e.  The  learned  of  all 
nations  attend.  Modem  France  and 
Italy,  perhaps  from  national  jealousy, 
are  thinly  represented  But  of  all* 
writers  whatever  in  the  shape  or  sem- 
blance of  classics  there  is  an  unrivalled 
muster.  Ennius  and  Lncilius  appear  in 
their  rags  among  the  glossy  compilers  of 
mediaeval  tomes.  Macrobins  happens  to 
quote  a  few  lines  from  one  Pisander. 
Pisander  himself  is  not  permitted  to 
shirk.  The  absence  of  LncretiuB,  who 
might  have  drawn  nearirith  Bome  seven 
thousand  hexameters  in  his  hand,  forci- 
bly suggests  the  inference  that  this  dis- 
tingnished  scholar  had  not  heard  of  him. 
Meanwhfle  in  Italy,  Marullus,  after 
Politian  the  first  scholar  of  the  age,  had 
made  the  De  Rerum  Natura  the  idol- 


study  of  his  later  years.  The  editio 
prince  ps  had  been  published  at  Brescia 
in  1473.  A  more  intelligent  edition 
was  brought  out  by  Aldus  in  1500.  The 
important  edition  of  Giunta  appeared  in 
1513.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
De  Ilerum  Xatura  was  much  longer 
quite  unknown  in  England.  But,  whik 
in  Italy  Lucretius  was  dividing  witii 
Virgil  the  allegiance  of  verse-wiiting 
cardinals,  England  continued  to  ignore 
the  elder  poet  Before  1600  almost  all 
the  best  classics  had  been  done  into 
English.  But  Spenser's  tame  paraphrase 
of  the  Invocation  to  Venus  is  ihB  sok 
trace  of  Lucretius  in  the  Elizabethan 
age.  From  the  first  line  of  the  Edogoes 
to  the  last  line  of  the  iBneid  the  las- 
guage  and  thought  of  Lucretius  are  con- 
stantly imitated.  Yet  Eoger  Ascham 
speaks  of  Ennius  and  Plautus  as  liie 
only  Latin  models  possessed  by  VirgiL 
Creech's  translation  of  the  De  Beiiun 
Ifatura  appeared  in  1-695.  If  good 
sense  and  good  taste  were  the  only  qnft- 
lities  required  in  a  translator,  his  version 
would  be  excellent.  But  there  is  an 
irony  which  he  knew  not,  and  a  pathos 
with  which  he  did  not  intermeddle.  In 
the  last  century  and  a  half  of  our  liteia- 
ture  Wordsworth's  sympathy  witli  Lti- 
cretius  stands  alone.  A  special  cause 
has  recently  interfered  with  the  popu- 
larity of  Lucretius  in  Germany.  In 
that  country  Heraclitus  is  no  longer  the 
Obscore.  The  Ephesian  came  into  the 
hands  of  his  German  ezpositois  as  Enid 
came  to  Guinevere,  in  dimness  and 
weeds.  He  leaves  them  as  Enid  left  the 
queen's  dressing-room  at  Gaerleon,  ap- 
parelled like  the  day.  Now  the  phy- 
sical doctrines  of  Heraclitus  meiged  in 
the  philosophy  of  the  Porch,  as  the 
physical  doctrines  of  Democritos  mei^ged 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  Garden,  ^imce 
Heraclitus  receives  no  quarter  from  Xa- 
cretins,  and  Lucretius  meets  with  slig^ 
courtesy  in  modem  Germany.  Bat  even 
in  Germany  he  has  had  his  illustrious 
admirers.  Heyne  and  Jacobs,  indeed, 
were  content  to  compliment  Wakefield 
on  a  confused  and  tuigid  commentuj. 
But  the  fugitive  criticisms  of  Madvig 
and  Bemays  led  up  to  the  brilliant  per- 
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foimanee  which  employed  the  last  five 
years  of  Lachmann's  life.  Lessing  con- 
-signed  Lucretius  to  the  outer  darkness 
•where  Pope  jabbers  metaphysics  in  verse 
which  can  never  be  poetry.  But  Groetho 
knew  kindred  genius  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Invocation,  in  the  eager  sympathy  with 
nature  which  strove  to  anticipate  science, 
to  wrest  the  secrets  of  the  storm  and 
ihe  earthquake,  to  tread  Acheron  under 
f ooft  in  the  mere  strength  of  an  intrepid 
mind. 

The  reception  accorded  to  Lucretius 
in  modem  times  is  a  good  commentary 
on  his  life  and  writings.  His  attitude 
towards  the  age  in  which  he  lived  was 
one  of  utter  isolation.  "With  the  Epicu- 
xeans  of  his  day  he  had  little  in  common 
Taut  the  name.  He  had  nearly  as  much 
in  common  with  the  Stoics.  But  his 
jphilosophy,  while  it  partook  of  each 
system,  was  distinct  from  botL  His 
life  appears  to  have  been  as  solitary  as 
lus  thought.  In  the  poetiy  of  that  age, 
a  poetry  which  has  immortalized  so  many 
friendships,  which  exhibits  such  frequent 
traces  of  his  influence,  his  name  occurs 
not  once.  Catullus  is  silent.  Yirgil 
l}orFows  and  makes  no  sign.  The  name 
of  Lucretius  never  fidls  from  Horace  in 
Ids  chatty  criticisms.  The  form  of  Lu- 
cretius graces  none  of  those  reunions 
in  Elysium  which  the  elegiac  poets 
delighted  to  imagine.  AH  that  is  known 
of  'tibe  life  of  Lucrethis  is  contained  in 
two  short  sentences.  Eadi  of  those 
sentences  was  written  about  four  hun- 
dred years  after  his  death.  Donactus  saysX 
that  Lucretius  died  on  the  day  when 
Tirgil,  at  fifteen,  assumed  the  toga  virilis. 
This  fibres  the  death  of  Lucretius  to  55  B.C. 
Jerome,  in  his  additions  to  the  chronicle 
•of  Eusebius,  assigns  the  birth  of  Lucre- 
tius to  95  B.C.  and  srtates  that  he  was 
dnvBn  mad  by  a  love-potion:  that  he 
composed  in  hi  lucid  ItevnL  several 
l)Ooks  which  Cicero  affcerwatrds  revised ; 
-and  that  he  died  by  his  ownliand  in  his 
441^  year.  This  fixes  l^e  death  of  Lu- 
cretius to  51  B.O.  But  Donatus  fixes  it 
to  55  B.O.  Donatus  '-  probably  right. 
There  is  litde  doubt  i  b*  Do  1 
and  Jerome  drew  tl  cs 
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a  painstaking  biographer.  The  &cts  of 
each,  then,  are  probably  correct.  Donatus 
is  probably  right  in  saying  that  Lucre- 
tius died  when  Virgil  was  fifteen,  and 
Jerome  is  right  in  saying  that  Lucretius 
died  at  forty-four.  An  oversight  by 
Jerome  or  his  copyists  may  have  as- 
signed the  poet's  birth  to  the  wrong  year 
in  the  chronicle.  It  may  be  conidiided 
that  Lucretius  was  bom  in  99  B.a  and 
died  in  55  b.o. 

But  was  the  De  Rerum  Natura  written 
in  lucid  intervals  1  It  appears  highly 
probable  that  this  tradition  arose  in 
early  Christian  times.  During  the  first 
nine  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  1^ 
ancient  classics,  instead  of  being  prized  as 
uuthors,  were  merely  abhorred  as  pagans. 
The  Latin  writers  of  the  late  empire  were 
popular  principaUy  because  they  weie 
Christians.  Boethius  had  the  advantage 
of  being  edited  by  two  bishops  and  trans- 
lated by  a  subdean.  Orosius,  in  the  5th 
century,  wrote  Historiarum  Libros  VII. 
"  adversus  paganos,*'  and  became  a  clas- 
sic. Prudentius  and  Sedulius  were  the 
favourite  poets.  Bede  is  carefol  to  indi- 
cate the  (fifference  between  bimself  and 
Virgil: — ^*'Let  Virgil  sing  of  wars:  I 
celebrate  the  gifts  of  i)eace.  I  will 
chant  heavenly  blessings,  not  the 
battles  of  miserable  Troy."  Around  the 
name  of  a  heathen  poet  whose  theme 
was  eternal  death  and  whose  life  had 
no  echo  in  its  time,  fancies  of  gloom 
and  horror  would  arise.  The  sp^ 
which  worked  madness  where  it  soi^t 
to  work  love,  the  quenched  reason  whidi 
glimmered  only  in  fitful  blasphemies, 
the  self-destruction  which  cut  tiiose 
ravings  short, — ^this  was  a  doom  which 
may  well  have  been  conceived  by,lSie 
fourth  century  for  one  whom  it  legaided 
as  given  over  to  the  powers  of  darkness. 
But  does  the  De  Benim  Katura  support 
this  story  by  any  internal  evidence! 
De  Quincey  thinks  that  it  does.  la 
the  pervadmg  fervour  of  the  poem,  he 
recognises  the  morbid  strain  of  a  mind 
verging  to  madness.  ''  It  mi^^t  be  urged 
«  on  the  other  hand,"  Professor  Sellar 
observes,  "that  the  power  of  sustained 
'^  feeling  and  consistent  thought  which 
^  tii«  poem  manifests  in  m  remazkaUe 
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*'  degree  is  rather  the  evidence  of  sanity 
'*  of  genius  and  strength  of  understand- 
"ing."  In  one  point  of  view  this  is 
most  true.  But  we  venture  to  suggest 
that  another  argument  for  the  poefs 
sanity  may  be  derived  from  a  different 
consideration.  A  mind  diseased  loses 
its  elasticity.  When  it  is  not  at  high 
pressure  it  is  nerveless.  Its  spring  is 
broken.  Excitement  propels  it  furiously 
in  the  direction  of  its  morbid  bent.  But 
the  power  to  regulate  its  activity,  to 
pause,  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  route, 
to  gather  the  flowers  in  the  path,  is  gone. 
To  blend  doctrine  and  illustration,  ve- 
hemence and  pathos,  to  be  grave  or  gay, 
stem  or  gentle  in  due  season,  but  to  keep 
one  aim  steadily  in  view  through  all, — 
it  is  this  that  a  morbid  mind  cannot  do. 
And  this  is  precisely  what  Lucretius 
does.  The  argument  to  prove  that  the 
first  beginnings  are  of  several  different 
shapes,  that 

"  No  compound  of  this  earthly  ball 
Is  like  another  all  in  all," 

glides  into  that  touching  picture  of 
bereavement,  the  mother  seeking  her 
slaughtered  youngling  through  the  pas- 
tures, recognising  the  footprints,  moan- 
ing as  she  abandons  the  search  of  the 
woods,  and  goes  back  heartbroken  to  the 
thrice-searched  stall.  The  chaos  that 
would  ensue  if  the  atoms  of  each  shape 
were  not  infinitely  numerous  suggests 
the  description  of  the  morning  after  a 
gale, — the  heaving  sea  strewn  for  leagues 
with  floating  spars  of  wrecks.  The 
doctrine  that,  the  more  powers  a  thing 
possesses,  the  greater  is  the  variety  of  its 
elements,  introduces  the  stately  pageant 
of  the  Idsean  Mother,  in  whom,  while 
the  roses  fall  like  snow  and  the  cymbals 
of  the  Curetes  clash,  the  Phrygian  cities 
adore  the  powers  of  Earth. 

If  the  De  Kerum  Natura  affords 
no  evidence  of  its  author's  alleged  in- 
sanity, it  affords  some  evidence  that  his 
death  was  premature.  Like  Lucilius, 
like  Calvus  and  Catullus,  he  died  in 
early  manhood.  He  lived,  indeed,  to 
solve  in  his  own  way  the  enigma  of  the 
universe  and  the  enigma  of  the  souL 
As  an  argument  the  poem  is  complete. 


As  a  work  of  art  it  is  manifestly  in- 
complete. Many  passages  occur  twice ', 
some  passages  occur  again  and  again* 
There  is  an  unfulfilled  promise  to  describe 
the  abodes  of  the  gods.  The  sixth  book 
ends  abruptly.  Lachmann  has  shown 
that  whole  paragraphs  were  marginal 
additions,  which  the  author  did  not  live 
to  incorporate.  Mr.  Munro  extends  the 
theory  to  several  misplaced  groups  of  two 
or  thiee  verses  each.  These  marginal 
additions  were  inserted  very  much  at 
random  by  the  first  editor. 

Was  Cicero  that  editor,  as  Jerome 
asserts  ?  Cicero  mentions  Lucretius  only 
once.  Writing  to  Quintus,  about  four 
months  after  the  poet's  death,  he  says  : 
"  The  poems  of  Lucretius,  as  you  say,  do 
"  not  show  many  flashes  of  genius,  but 
"show  a  good  deal  of  art."  There  is 
some  doubt  about  the  reading.  But  one 
thing  is  clear.  Lucretius  is  dismissed 
in  a  dozen  cold  words.  We  find  it 
diflScult  to  get  over  this  fact  Few  things 
gratified  the  orator  more  than  an  appeal 
to  his  criticism.  A  Mend  sends  him  a 
book  or  an  essay.  He  incubates  upon 
it,  weighs  each  phrase,  perhaps  admires 
a  particular  word,  and  has  a  revulsion 
of  feeling  with  regard  to  it  days  after- 
wards. Atticus  in  an  essay  had  used 
the  phrase  "inhibere  remos,"  under 
the  impression  that  it  meant  "  to  cease 
rowing,"  as  a  metaphor  for  suspension  of 
judgment.  Cicero  applauds  the  metaphor. 
But  some  days  afterwards  a  trireme  puts 
in  near  his  villa.  He  notices  that  by 
" inhibere  remos "  sailors  mean  "to  back 
water."  He  hastens  to  inform  Atticus 
that  the  metaphor  has  forfeited  his 
esteem.  "  Valde  arriserat — vehementer 
displicet"  Brutus  sends  Cicero  a  speech 
to  revise  for  publication.  Allusions  to 
this  speech  run  through  five  letters  to 
Atticus.  If  Cicero  had  been  requested 
by  Atticus  or  Memmius  to  edit  a  poem 
which  Catullus,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid 
were  aftenvards  not  ashamed  to  study, 
a  poem  in  which  editorial  scrutiny  would 
have  detected  more  than  twenty  distinct 
imitations  of  his  own  Aratea,  would  he 
have  dismissed  it  with  a  slighting  com- 
monplace? Or  if  Lucretius  had  be- 
queathed his  elaborate  work  to  the  first 
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critic  of  the  day,  was  it  like  Cicero  to 
have  made  no  mention  of  a  tribute  bo 
flattering  ?  In  the  tradition  that  makes 
Cicero  the  editor  of  Lucretius  it  is 
perhaps  enough  to  recognise  the  instinct 
that  delights  in  grouping  illustrious 
names,  an  instinct  to  which  fact  and 
fiction  are  equally  acceptable,  which 
dwells  with  the  same  uncritical  pleasure 
on  Thucydides  moved  to  tears  by  Hero- 
dotus reciting  at  Olympia,  on  Attius 
reading  his  Atreus  to  Pacuvius,  on  Sulla 
discerning  "many  Mariuses"  in  the 
"dissipated  boy,"  on  Chaucer  meeting 
Froissart  and  Petrarch  at  the  Duke  of 
Clarence's  wedding,  on  Erasmus  crying 
out  to  More  "Aut  tu  Morus  es  aut 
nullus,"  and  More  respo^idiag,  "  Aut  tu 
Erasmus  es  aut  diabolus,"  on  Yoiture 
criticising  Bossuet's  juvenile  sermon,  on 
Mendeksohn  playing  to  Goethe,  on  Have- 
lock  remembered  as  "the  philosopher" 
by  his  old  schoolfellow  Thackeray. 

The  De  Rerum  Natura  is  dedicated 
to  Gains  Memmius.  His  is  the  only 
name  which  links  Lucretius  with  the 
Kfe  of  his  day.  It  is  strange  to  turn 
feom  Lucretius  to  Catullus.  Memmius 
was  the  gay  poet's  b^te  noire,  as  he 
was  the  philosopher's  hero.  History 
shows  that  Catullus  was  not  far  wrong. 
Originally  a  partisan  of  the  senate, 
Memmius  had  distinguished  himself  in 
59  B.C.  by  his  resistance  to  the  Cabal. 
Four  months  before  the  poef  s  death, 
his  friend  had  not  only  changed  sides, 
but  had  signalised  the  step  by  a  memo- 
rable bargain.  Memmius  and  Domitius 
wanted  the  consulship  for  54  B.C.  Pom- 
peius  wanted  Spain.  Crassus  wanted 
Syria.  Pompeius  and  Crassus  promise 
their  support  at  the  election.  Mem- 
mius and  Domitius  give  a  bond  that 
they  will  produce  three  augurs,  item 
two  senators,  prepared  to  perjure  them- 
selves with  regard  to  the  assignment 
of  the  provinces.  "  Que  de  mal- 
honnetes  gens,"  observes  Montesquieu, 
*'  dans  un  seul  contrat ! "  At  the  in- 
stance of  Pompeius,  Memmius  discloses 
the  transaction,  and  is  banished.  Five 
years  later  Cicero,  on  his  way  to  Cilicia, 
spends  a  few  days  at  Athens.  The  phi- 
losophers of  the  Garden  could  still  point 


to  the  crumbling  walls  within  which, 
more  than  two  centuries  before,  their 
master  had  gracefully  awaited  the  dis- 
persion of  his  component  atoms.  Bat 
these  premises  had  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  Memmius :  and  Memmius, 
though  he  did  not  want  them,  would 
not  give  them  up.  Cicero  intercedes. 
His  letter  is  curious  from  its  exquisite 
blandness.  It  indicates  how  vividly  he 
realized  the  possibility  of  a  refusal.  He 
is  careM  to  sneer  at  Epicureanism. 
"  We  have  no  especial  grudge  against 
persons  whom  such  trifles  amuse." 
"Atticus,  too,  urges  the  request— not  ^ 
that  he  is  one  of  that  set." 

It  is  singular  to  reflect  that  this  letter 
and  the  De  Eerum  Natura  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  same  person.  When  the 
accomplished  hero  of  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer's 
novel  leaves  the  October  meeting  at  New- 
market to  visit  his  less  favoured  friend 
in  the  neighbourhood,  he  patronises  him 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  amiability. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  Memmius 
improving  a  similar  occasion.  It  is 
October,  60  B.C.  Memmius  has  ob- 
tained his  legatio  libera,  the  honorary 
leave  of  absence  granted  to  senators, 
and  has  left  Rome  on  a  visit  to  Bibulos, 
cdnsul  designate.  But  the  host  is 
addicted  to  explaining  how  Caesar  is  to 
be  extinguished  next  year,  and  Cal- 
pumia  has  praised  Caesar's  eyes.  Mem- 
mius thinks  that  he  will  go  over  and 
see  Lucretius.  With  the  trustfuInesB 
of  friendship  he  is  prepared  to  take 
the  poet's  word  for  the  charm  of  simple 
luxuries.  It  is  therefore  about  a  quarter 
to  three  p.m.,  when  the  early  coena  will 
probably  be  over,  that  his  four  Cappa- 
docians  in  the  russet  livery  of  bearers 
set  him  down  at  the  plain  porch  among 
the  Apennines.  A  plump  Italian  slave 
comes  to  the  door.  Before  the  rustic 
has  assembled  his  wits  Memmius  has 
observed  that  the  bronze  stove  bums 
ruddily  in  the  atrium,  though  no  sleek 
Lares  twinkle  in  the  glow.  In  a  small 
recess  on  the  left  side  of  the  door  he 
sees  a  large  pair  of  spurs,  rather  rusty, 
a  Ashing  rod,  and  a  cloak  hung  up  to 
dry.  The  master  is  at  tlie  elms :  he 
took  his  coena  there  at  the  eighth  hour. 
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MemmiuB  throws  his  cape  to  the  slave, 
and  turns  along  a  narrow  gravel  path 
through    the    garden.      Most  senators 
were  not  sorry  to  exchange  toga  and  red 
shoes  for  the  grey  tunic  with  the  broad 
purple  stripe  and  the  sandals   usually 
worn  in  the  country.     Memmius  wears 
a  Greek  mantle   of   amethyst   colour, 
fastened  on  the  right  shoulder  by  a  gold 
brooch.     Hia  soft  Greek  slippers  are  of 
a  violet  hue.    On  the  little  linger  of  his 
left  hand  the  gold  ring  of  his  order  is 
perhaps  a  shade  larger  than  was  usuaL 
He  glances  around  him,  and  misses  such 
refinements  as  were  then  coming  into 
vogue, — yews,  box-trees  and  cypresses 
clipped  into  wild  beasts  and  monograms. 
There  are  only  some  clumps  of  planes, 
and  a  few  laurels  and  myrtles  dotting 
the  lawn.     Presently  he  approaches  the 
poet's  retreat.     He  can  see  the  shadows 
firom  a  ring  of  tall  elms  changing  upon 
a  circle  of  bright  grass.     At  the  further 
end,  the  turf  climbs  into  a  mossy  bank. 
A  marble  Naiad  intercepts  a  rill  with 
her  jug,  and  pours  it  into  a  marble  basin. 
Lucretius  has  rushed  to  welcome  him. 
Has  he  dined  ?     Will  he  take  a  cup  of 
Surrentine?   (glancing  uneasily  at  the 
Naiad.     What  will  ^lemmius  think  of 
a  graven  image  1)    A  Crustumian  pear  ? 
They  walk  about.     The  remains  of  a 
repast  of  leeks,  puke  and  fritters,  Hanked 
by  a  Campanian  jug  and  bowl,  stand  on 
a  small  round  table  in  the  shade.     The 
poet's  boks  do  not  belie  his  fare.     The 
fjEkce  is  thin  and  the  features  sharp ;  but 
the  eyes  and  mouth  are  scarcely  those 
of  a  dull  ascetic.     It  strikes  Memmius 
that  the  man's  tunic  is  preposterously 
short :  it  is  like  a  centurion's.     "  This 
is  a  pretty  little  spot,"  remarks  Memmius, 
kindly.     "  You  must  feel  the  want  of 
society."     "  Society  !  when  I  have  only 
to  cross  my  threshold  to  be  with  Nature  ! 
When  I  have  the  river-bank,  with  its 
delicate  willows  —  the  divine  calm  of 
the  mountains — the  great  bays  strewn 
with  shells — the  smile  of  the  sunshine, 

the  glory "      "  Is   tJiat  straight  ? " 

Memmius  inquires,  half  turning  his 
back.  When  a  mantle  slipped  down 
behind,  it  was  not  easy  to  set  it  right 
over  the  shoulder.      ''  Quite,"  replies 


Lucretius — his  first  insincerity  in  thirtj- 
nine  years.  "  What  a  beautiful  bioodL." 
"  I  should  like  yon  to  see  one  thafc 
Calpumia — but  my  ancestress  Yeans 
forbid!  The  &ct  is,  I  have  taken  ta 
sonnets  instead  of  speaking  in  the  honseu 
CsBsar  did  not  like  it,  though  he  canifid 
it  off  very  welL  By-the-bye,  I  am 
thinking  of  attempting  something  in 
your  line,  a  philosophical  poem — only^ 
what  with  the  despatches,  and  then 
giving  Bibulus   his    daily  beating    at 

draughts *'   He  was  speaking  to  the 

rocks  of  Icanis.  Lucretius  did  not  hear 
a  syllable.  The  sunlight  was  dancing 
in  a  rainbow  on  the  amethystine  mantle. 
How  can  "any  one  deny  that  colour  is  a 
secondary  property  of  matter?  That 
evening  Bibulus  was  regaled  with  the 
history  of  the  visit  to  the  philosopher : 
but  elsewhere  the  moonlight  fell  on  a 
waxen  tablet,  and  a  gleaming  stilus 
wrote — 

Quern  tu,  dea,  tempore  in  omni 
Omnibus  omatum  voluisti  excellere  rebus. 

If  Lucretius  lived  apart  from  the  so- 
ciety of  his  day,  the  De  lierum  Natnra 
had  as  little  in  common  with  its  litera- 
ture. A  generation  of  sonneteers  had 
arisen,  whose  models  were  the  affected 
Alexandrian  writers.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case  Italian  Hellenism  had  always 
been  cosmopolitan  rather  than  Attic. 
But  the  Ennian  school  at  least  copied  a 
living  dialect.  K  Euripides  was  radical 
in  thought,  in  language  he  was  superla- 
tively Attic  Menander  was  the  Merlin 
of  the  speU.  He  was  the  last  enchanter 
who  had  power  to  compel  the  magic 
harmonies,  and  to  him  the  power  was 
not  given  in  its  fulness.  The  Alexan- 
drian writers  were  pretenders  to  a 
secret  irrevocably  lost.  But  the  frigid 
pedantry  of  this  school  was  congenial  to 
the  sonneteers  of  a  borrowed  literature. 
The  Greeks  of  Hadrian's  time  pro- 
nounced that  Calvus  and  Catullus  were 
the  only  Romans  who  had  approached 
Anacreon.  Yet  even  Catullus  is  not 
entirely  exempt  from  the  iufiuence  of 
Euphorion  and  Callimachus.  Erom  this 
taint  Lucretius  is  absolutely  free.  His 
more  than  Eoman  earnestness,  his  sym- 
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patliy  so  foreign  to  the  Boman  temper 
with  the  apeculatiye  passion  of  early 
Greece,  soatained  him  in  a  higher  atmo^ 
sphere.  When  he  borrows  Greek  poetry 
it  is  fixHn  Homer  or  Enripides.  It 
would  perhaps  be  difhcnlt  to  overrate 
the  importance  of  this  example  to  the 
aftereonise  of  Latin  poetry.  In  the 
De  Eerom  Natura  Virgil  may  hare 
found  a  talisman  against  the  "can- 
tores  £uphon<»iis/'  as  in  the  Divine 
Comedy  Alfien  found  a  talisman 
against  tiie  pedantic  copters  of  Petrarch. 
Bat  Lucretius  was  not  content  with 
avoiding  the  besetting  yice  of  the  con- 
tempcarary  style.  His  whole  manner  is 
deaigDedly  antique.  Ennius  was  \m 
master  and  exemplar.  The  archaic  type 
of  the  poem  may  be  ganged  by  €c»n- 
paring  Cicero's  earlier  and  later  hexa- 
meters. The  Aratea  waa  written 
about  90  B.a  It  has  some  peculiar 
rhythms  in  common  with  the  Annala 
and  the  Pe  Eerum  ^Natnra.  Tha 
De  Consukutu  suo  was  written  in  61 
B.a^  about  the  time  when  Lucretius, 
wasr  beginning  to  write.  But  the  licences 
found  in  the  eadier  poem  are  not  ad- 
mitted in  the  later.  The  adTance  of 
the  new  taste  had  modified  the  orator^s 
Ennian  creed.  It  had  only  thrown 
Lucretius  into  more  and  more  scornful 
nxmconformity.  Instances  of  the  spon- 
daic endhigs  then  becoming  fashionable 
occur  in  evwpy  book  of  his  poem  except 
the  last.  Hia  muse  hod  lighted  upon 
evil  days.  She  took  refuge  in  a  haughty 
anachronism,  and  walked  among  tinsel 
and  spangles  in  the  plain  stole  of  the 
militant  republic  It  was  thus  that 
early  English  satire  lo^ed  to  ransack  the 
old  Saxon  wardrobes.  The  same  reign 
that  produced  the  Canterbury  Tales 
produced  also  Peter  Ploaghman's 
Vision,  in  which  Conscience  conducts 
an  alliteratiye  debate  with  Simony  in 
the  idiom  of  three  centuries  back.  But 
the  quaintnessof  Lucretius  never  passes 
into  grotesqueness.  It  serves  only  to< 
point  his  isolation,  to  place  him  in 
formal  contact  with  the  elder  Eorne  of 
which  he  inherited  the  sprit,  to  draw 
him  nearer  to  the  Ionian  <k»wn  of  which 
no  oihez  Eaman  caught  the  freshness^ 


The  Greeks  spoke  of  Dionysus  passing 
in  a  triumphal  progress  from  continent 
to  continent,  with  the  thyrsus  in  his 
hand  and  the  ivy  on  his  brow,  radiant 
in  the  beauty  of  his  immortal  youth,  a 
giver  of  all  gladness  and  exuberance. 
Everywhere  at  the  touch  of  the  god's 
wand  the  dry  places  gush  with  milk 
and  wine,,  and  the  desert  begins  to  laugh 
and  sing.  The  progress  has  never  been 
arrested.  Jrom  one  age  to  another  tha 
beneficent  idealism  of  Greece  has  tnb- 
velled  in  a  perpetual  ovation.  Every 
language  has  resp<mded  to  the  genial 
presence,  in  every  literature  new  forms 
have  been  quickened  by  its  virtue.  Even 
at  Rome,,  firom  the  days  of  -^Emilius 
PauUus,  the  pdastic  charm  of  Greek  art 
was  never  wxthcmt  a  witness.  But  the 
grave  genius  of  Bome  could  not  soar 
to  the  spiritual  heights  of  Greece. 
There  was  axt  Athenian  legend  that  the 
goddess  had!  bamahed  all  crows  from 
her  Acropolis.  Colonel  Leake  tells  us 
that  he  saw  crows  wheeling  round  the 
base,  bat  noticed  that  they  seldom  rose 
to  the  summit.  The  Eoman  muse  was 
in  the  predicam^t  of  the  crows.  She 
was  always  hovering  over  the  Theatre  of 
Dionysus.  But  the  ban  of  Athene  was 
upon  her.  She  never  floated  level  with 
the  Parthenon.  Perhaps  the  ^'templa 
Serena  *'  of  Lucretius  formed  the  highest 
ledge  that  her  flagging  pinion  touched. 

In  modem  times  the  De  Eerum 
I^atura  is  read,  not  as  a  treatise, 
but  merely  as  a^  poem.  In  one  point 
of  view,  indeed,  it  is  a  curiosity  in  the 
history  of  thought  No  extant  work  so 
vigorously  embodies  the  spirit  of  ancient 
physical  research — the  eager  scrutiny  of 
I^ature's  surface  without  a  suspicion  of 
anything  beneath,  the  efl(»*t  to  seize  the 
warld-problem  at  a  glance,  the  utter 
disregard  of  experiment  But  the  par- 
ticular dogmas  have  no  interest  for  the 
nineteenth  century.  With  Lucretiiis, 
of  course,  the  case  was  exactly  the 
reverse.  Poetry  was  subservient  to 
philosophy.  To  use  his  own  iUustration, 
it  was  the  honey  with  which  children 
must  be  bribed  to  take  the  wormwood. 
"  There  was  a  time,"  he  says,  "  when  all 
fleah  crouched  and  cowered  before  a  £ice 
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that  looked  out  from  heaven.  A  Greek 
was  the  first  to  lift  his  eyes  and  confront 
the  appalling  malignity  of  Superstition. 
The  thunders  rolled  and  the  lightnings 
fell :  but  unharmed,  because  intrepid, 
he  passed  beyond  the  wall  of  the 
empyrean,  and  returned  with  Know- 
ledge. Perhaps  Memmius  thinks  that 
physical  inquiry  is  impious.  Impious  ! 
Has  Superstition  no  impieties?  That 
grim  travestie  of  the  nuptial  rite  at 
Aulis,  when  the  daughter  before  the 
father's  eyes  was  carried  shivering  to 
the  altar,  not  that  she  might  be  escorted 
from  it  by  the  clear  bridal  song,  but 
that  she  die  in  her  stainless  maiden- 
hood—  who  sanctioned  that?  No- 
thing can  be  produced  out  of  nothing, 
nor  can  anything  be  annihilated.  ML 
things  come  from  atoms  and  void.  Does 
Memmius  find  it  hard  to  conceive  in- 
visible atoms  ?  Do  we  hear  the  wind 
that  beats  on  harbours  and  sinks  huge 
ships  ?  Are  not  the  hands  of  the  brazen 
statues  at  the  gates  of  towns  impercep- 
tibly worn  away  by  the  kisses  of 
fialuting  multitudes?  The  universe  is 
infinite.  For,  if  it  be  finite,  go  to  its 
verge,  and,  like  the  Eoman  herald  de- 
claring war,  launch  a  spear  over  the 
border.  K  it  is  stopped,  then  the 
obstacle  is  in  the  universe.  If  it  goes  on, 
then  it  is  space  that  allows  it  to  go  on. 
Through  infinite  time  and  space  the 
atoms  have  tried  all  possible  combina- 
tions. Some  atoms  are  still  vagrant 
and  unattached.  When  sun-rays  pour 
through  the  dark  nooks  of  houses, 
troops  of  motes  are  seen  skirmishing  in 
endless  conflict,  battling  in  troops, 
encountering,  receding.  Even  such  is 
the  unquiet  doom  of  atoms.  Their 
velocity  is  unspeakable.  Does  not 
sunlight  clothe  the  earth  in  a  moment  ? 
But  the  atoms,  unlike  sunlight,  have  no 
waves  of  air  to  cleave,  and  do  not  travel 
in  masses.  The  motion  of  the  atoms  is 
downward,  even  as  meteors,  as  sun-rays 
tend  to  earth,  even  as  lightnings  fly 
athwart  the  rains.  And  like  rain  would 
the  atoms  fall,  but  for  an  inherent  power 
by  which  alone  they  can  break  the  laws 
of  Fate.  At  uncertain  times  and  at 
uncertain  points  in  space  they  swerve  a 


little  from  their  equal  poise.  It  is  this 
clinamen  alone  that  enables  them  to 
combine.  What  but  this  could  break 
the  chain  of  endless  causation?  How 
has  that  power  been  wrested  &om  Fate, 
by  which  motions  well  through  the 
limbs  ?  When  the  barriers  in  the 
circus  are  thrown  open,  the  eager  horses 
do  not  at  once  fall  into  their  stride. 
Blows  and  weight  cannot  be  the  only 
causes  of  motion.  There  must  be  free 
will  too,  and  free  will  is  due  to  the 
minute  swervings  of  first-beginnings. 
The  fear  of  death  is  the  root  of  all  eviL 
But  there  is  no  life  after  death.  Body 
and  soul  cannot  be  severed  without 
mutual  destruction.  Do  not  mind  and 
body  grow  together?  Do  not  they 
suffer  together  ?  And  cannot  the  soul 
be  divided?  A  scythed  chariot  takes 
off  a  soldier's  shield-arm.  The  severed 
limb  quivers  on  the  ground.  The 
soldier  is  absorbed  in  fighting,  and  goes 
on.  So  the  soul  has  been  divided. 
But  the  divisible  is  mortal.  Death 
has  nothing  to  do  with  us.  It  con- 
cerns us  not  a  jot.  The  belief  in  a 
future  state  is  derived  from  the  phan- 
toms seen  in  sleep.  Images,  thin  as 
films,  are  incessantly  streaming  from  all 
BurfEices.  Does  aot  the  cicada  doff  its 
gossamer  coat,  and  the  serpent  slip  its 
vesture  among  the  thorns?  Such  an 
image  of  the  dead  appears  to  the  mind 
in  sleep.  Hence  the  belief  in  a  life 
beyond  the  grave.  Our  world  was  not 
th^  handiwork  of  the  gods.  Memmius 
must  eschew  the  baneful  doctrine  of 
final  causes.  We  were  not  given  our 
eyes  that  we  might  see  :  we  see  because 
we  have  eyes.  If  the  world  was  the 
result  of  design,  why  have  hoe  and 
plough  to  keep  down  thorns  ?  Why  do 
diseases  and  death  stalk  abroad  ?  No  : 
the  world  is  the  result  of  that  strange 
and  stormy  crisis,  the  premundane  con- 
flict of  the  atoms.  The  equipoise  of 
destruction  and  renovation  alone  holds 
it  together.  And,  knowing  this,  shall 
we  be  scared  like  children  in  the  dark 
by  the  thunder  or  the  flash,  by  earth- 
quake or  volcano,  by  the  strange  male- 
volence of  pestilent  miasma,  by  the 
manifold  disguises  of  death  ?    If  Jupiter 
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sends  the  thunder,  why  does  the  flash 
precede  the  peal  1    Surely  it  would  have 
been  more  considerate  to  make  the  peal 
give  warning  of  the  flash.     Why  does 
he  send  us  his  lightning  on  the  wilder- 
ness or  the  sea  ?     It  is  true  that  they 
afford    an    admirable    range    for    bolt 
practice.     But  why  are  his  numerous 
friends  and  supporters    so    frequently 
singed?     Then  it   is  singular  that  he 
recently  amused  a  few  seconds  by  de- 
molishing his  own  grey  temple  on  the 
CapitoL     In  the  earthquake,  again,  are 
we   to  recognise  the   trident?     When 
Bura  and  Helice,  cities  of  Achaia,  went 
down  quick   into   the   earth,  and  the 
triremes  moored  off  the  coast  were  en- 
gulphed,  was  that  Poseidon  ?     Beneath 
the  earth's  surface  there  may  well  be  a 
region    of  stormy  caverns.     Ever  and 
anon   these  caverns   fall  in,    and  the 
cities  of  men  are  shaken  :  or  the  winds 
that  chafe  through  them    break  forth 
to    rend     the    crust     on    which    we 
walk.      Our  fathers   speak  of   a  time 
when     silent    watchers    at     Rhegium 
looked  into  the  blackness  of  the  south, 
and  in  the  great  darkness  hanging  over 
Sicily  saw  only  the  lurid  cone  of  Etna. 
Was  that  Vulcan's  work  ?     Or  is  it 
conceivable  that  the  mountain  may  rest 
on  honeycombed  basalt,  that  these  cor- 
ridors may  be   swept  by  winds,   that 
these  winds   may  strike  fire  firom  the 
rocks,  and  hurl  it  through  the  gorges  of 
the   crater?     There   are  places   which 
men  call  Avemian,  because  they  are 
haimted  by  some  mysterious  influence 
inimical  to  life.     There  is  a  lake  near 
Cumce  whose  vapours  arrest  birds  on 
the  wing.     There   is  a  place  in  Syria 
called  Plutonia.     The  living  thing  that 
touches  its  deadly  circle  drops  felled 
like  a  black  sheep  to  the  Manea     Are 
these  places  indeed  the  Gates  of  Hell  ? 
Can  the  spirits  infernal  draw  down  men 
as  a  stag's  breath  draws  a  viper  from  its 
hole  ?      Earth  is   composed  of    atoms 
deadly  as  weU   as    healthful   to  man. 
There  are  natural  poisons  as  well  as 
natural  tonics.      In  natural   laws   we 
must  seek  the  causes  of  disease.    Disease 
is  generated  by  the  gathering  of  parti- 
cles which  distemper  the  air.     Different 


maladies  infect  different  climates.  But 
diseases  can  travel.  Thus  travelled  the 
plague  from  Egypt  to  Attica.  Then  the 
heart  began  to  die  within  the  ulcered 
flesh,  and  the  spirit  of  healing  was 
blanched  with  inarticulate  fear.  Then 
the  carrion  was  spread  in  vain  to  the 
foul  buxis  for  whom  Athens  was  too 
foul,  till  the  temples  were  packed  and 
the  wells  choked,  and  the  dying,  laden 
with  the  dead,  were  wrangling  for  the 
pyres." 

So  ends  the  De  Rerum  IN'atura. 

The  Epicureanism  of  Lucretius  stood 
out  in  austere  contrast  to  the  Epicurean- 
ism of  his  day.    But  Dr.  Mommsen's  re- 
mark, that  "  Roman  Epicureanism  was 
"mainly  a  mask  in  which  thoughtless 
"  sensuality  dressed  itself  out  for  good 
"  society,"  though  true  of  the  Lucilian 
epoch,  must  be  applied  with  large  de- 
ductions to  the  Ciceronian  epocL     The 
tottering  Republic  was  indeed  a  Castle 
of  Despair  from  which  the  purest  of  its 
captives  might  well  have  been  content 
to  be  led  forth  by  Pleasure,  not  Plea- 
sure as  she  flaunted  at   Corinth,  but 
Pleasure  as  she  walked  in  the  Athenian 
Garden.    Epicureanism  in  its  origin  was 
not  sensuality  rampant,  it  was  merely 
Athens  hopeless  and  resigned.     When, 
in  the  30th  year  from  the  extinction 
of  Greek  freedom  Epicurus  settled  at 
Athens,   a    generation    of    slaves   had 
already  sprung  up.     Few  of  the  Athe- 
nians'who  in  that  year  received  the  son 
of  Antigonus  as  he  alighted  in  the  agora 
on  the  spot  thenceforth  sacred  to  De- 
metrius the  Descender,  had  felt  their 
ears    tingle  to  the   Fourth  Philippic. 
During  the  life  of  Epicurus,  a  period  of 
seventy  years,  Athens  was  twice  besieged. 
In  each  instance  a  Macedonian  tyrant 
held  the  city  against  a  Macedonian  rival. 
Demus  might  be  pardoned  if  his  first 
love  for  the  Pnyx  had  grown  cold.    Nor 
was  it  easy  longer  to  idealise  the  national 
religion,   when    an  alien    destined    to 
shorten  his  days  by  intemperance  had 
been  lodged    in    the    Parthenon    and 
initiated  into  the  Great  Mysteries  in 
April.     The  glory  had  departed.     But 
there  remained  the  gi'oves  of  the  Aca- 
demy, the  chatty  arcades  of  the  Gynina- 
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siimi,  the  snminer  picnic  under  the 
planes  of  the  Ilissus,  the  lazy  enjoyments 
of  the  Euboean  spa,  statue-hunting  and 
quail-fightings  cottabus  and  riddles.  Life 
could  no  longer  be  brilliant,  but  it  might 
be  innocently  pleasant.  How  could  it 
be  made  as  pleasant  as  possible  ?  V  ^^  By 
expelling/*  replied  the  philosophers  of 
the  Garden,  "  everything  that  produces 
tumult  in  the  soul, — fear,  passion,  in- 
ordinate desire,  the  hope  of  immor- 
tality, the  dread  of  an  everlasting 
doom,  all  lust,  all  ambition,  every 
feeling  that  tends  to  become  para- 
mount. The  wise  man  will  of  course 
abstain  fix)m  politics."  j[ This  last  pre- 
cept carries  its  date  upon  its  faca  Epi- 
cureanism had  consoled  the  nullity 
of  Athens,  and  was  yet  to  mitigate 
the  despair  of  Home.  Cicero's  days 
were  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The 
long  war  of  capital  against  the  middle 
class  was  over.  Capital,  of  course, 
had  triumphed.  One  of 'two  things 
remained  for  Rome — an  oligarchy  or 
a  tyranny ;  and  there  was  slight 
chance  of  an  oligarchy,  j^othing  in 
Cicero's  political  life  is  more  surprising 
than  his  genuine  unconsciousness  of 
the  Roman  dilemma.  When  Caesar 
crossed  the  Rubicon,  Cicero  had  not  yet 
recognised  in  him  the  nemesis  of  three 
centuries,  the  inevitable,  the  wholesome 
despot  And  yet  it  was  a  sense  of  this 
very  dilemma  tliat  a  century  before  had 
fettered  one  of  Rome's  most  sagacious 
patriots,  Sdpio  iEmilianus.  This  was 
the  dilemma  that  sent  such  men  as 
Atticus  to  an  adopted  country,  that 
made  Epicureans  of  such  men  as  Cassius 
and  Pansa,  Trebatius  and  Paetus.  Cicero 
believed  in  the  "  harmony  of  the  orders," 
and  adhered  to  Stoicism.  The  theory  of 
that  philosophy  as  taught  in  the  last 
days  of  the  Republic  may  be  found  in 
the  Tusculan  Disputations.  Its  prac- 
tical value  is  illustrated  by  the  Letters 
from  Thessalonica.  In  remoteness  from 
more  sensuality  the  Epicureanism  of 
Lucretius  differed  little,  perhaps,  from 
the  Epicureanism  of  clear  minds  hopeless 
for  the  state.  But  it  was  infinitely 
more  earnest  Cassius  and  Trebatius 
were  cultivated  Sadducees,   who    com- 


pounded for  a  dignified  equanimity  by 
abjuring  diviner  solicitudes.  Lucretius 
was  one  for  whom  the  eternal  blank  to 
come  lent  a  busier  meaning  to  the  pie- 
sent,  in  whom  the  most  genial  sym- 
pathies were  alloyed  only  by  a  scx>m  for 
self-enslavement,  who  felt  with  a  buoy- 
ancy almost  Greek  the  instinct  that 
claims  a  second  life,  while  he  accepted 
with  more  than  Roman  fortitude  the 
gospel  of  everlasting  death. 

The  philoeophy  of  Lucretius,  when  it 
confronted  the  future,  was  majestic, 
stem,  defiant.  But  when  it  turned  to 
the  present  it  knew  how  to  assume  a 
light  and  sunny  aspect^  an  aspect  which 
has  ever  been  its  most  winning  charm. 
The  sympathy  with  what  is  beauti£al 
and  joyous  in  external  nature  has  in 
Lucretius  more  freshness  and  reality 
than  in  any  other  ancient  writer.  It 
has  been  more  than  once  remarked  that 
the  attitude  of  antiquity  generally  to- 
wards the  pathetic  fallacy  is  expressed 
in  a  single  Homeric  epithet  Helen, 
standing  at  the  Scsean  Gates,  looks  in 
vain  among  the  warriors  of  Greece  for 
the  godlike  forms  of  the  Dioscuri  Her 
brothers  are  in  their  graves  in  Laoe- 
dsemon. 

Earth,  "quickening''  Earth,  had  taken 
them  to  her  arms.  In  the  very  hour 
when  she  entombs,  Eartli  is  stUl  nothing 
more  to  the  bereaved  than  the  callous 
mother  of  trees  and  plants.  No  passing 
shiver  of  sympathy  with  human  aoguiah 
can  ruffle  the  sleekness  of  her  prolifiiG 
apathy.  The  intercourse  between  the 
Greek  mind  and  Nature  was  generally 
cold,  matter-of  fact,  business-like.  From 
the  leeks  in  the  Dutch  garden,  of 
Alcinous  down  to  Plato's  tea-garden  by 
the  Ilissus^  almost  everything  that  the 
Greeks  appreciated  in  external  nature 
was  esteemed  because  it  was  comfortable 
to  sit  upon,  pleasant  to  smell,  soothing 
to  listen  to,  or  good  to  eat.  Mr.  K  M. 
Cope,  in  his  interesting  essay  on  this 
subject,  has  indicated  the  affinity  in 
this  respect  between  modem  France 
and  ancient  Greece.  M.  Jannin's  peean 
on  emerging  from  the  Splugen  into  a 
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land  of  hotels  was  exquisitely  Greek. 
Sophocles  might    well    have  felt    the 
rising  rapture  of  those  sentences, — "  Et 
cette  fois,  vivat !  Yous  avez  6chapp6  ^ 
la  Suisse  d^serte,  vous  entrez  dans  la 
Suisse  habitue !    Les   chalets  commen- 
cent ! "      When  Koman  language  was 
married  to  Greek  verse,  the  bride  was 
not  wealthy,  but  she  was  not  portionless. 
She  bionght  into  that  elaborate  town- 
house  her  simple  Italian  heirloom,  the 
power  of  enjoying  country  life.     Per- 
haps   this  national    characteristic  has 
never  been  brought  out  so  vividly  and 
with  so  little  fcJse  colouring  as  in  Mr. 
Hawthorne's  novel  of  Transformation. 
The  mysterious  brotherhood  with  the 
Fann  c^  the  Capitol  which  is  so  charm- 
ing in  Donatio  has  peeped  out  in  every 
recorded  phase  of  Italian  life,  &om  the 
Lncxetian    shepherd    amid   his    ^'otia 
dia "  to  the  Tuscan  contadino  of  to-day. 
It  was  well  for  Boman  poetry  that  not 
one  of  its  great  masters   could  have 
anticipated  the  boast  of  Juvenal.     ]^ot 
<ma  of  them  could  exult  in  the  thought 
that  Yas  childhood  had  inhaled  the  air 
of  the  Aventine.    In  the  epitaph  written 
by  !N»vias  ^r  himself  Gellius  detected 
the  arxQganee  of  a  Campanian.    Ennius 
liimaelf  tells  us  that  he  was  cradled 
among  the  Calabrian  hills.     Pacuvius 
gr«w  up    at   Brundisium.      Attius,   a 
native  of  Umbria,  may  have  derived 
Ub  first  tragic  inspiration  fix)m  the  crag 
of  Kequinum  scowling  on  the  waters 
tf  Kar.      Ludlius    was    '^  Aurunca's 
Skightj  son."    Catullus  may  have  mused 
Ub  first  lyrics  by  the  Adige  that  flows 
past  his  native  Yerona.     It  was  not  to 
Some,    but    to    Mantua,    that    Virgd 
Wi^^t  home  the  Idumsean  palm.     In 
iQMb.  of   these  instances,   indeed,   the 
luttive  Italian  sentiment  was  alloyed  by 
J«t«r  injQtiencea.     Ennius  teaching  gram- 
pMff  on  the  Aventine^  Paciivius  subsist- 
^  at  Bome  by  his  paintings  or  his 
Pvys^  Attius  the  intimate  of  Brutus 
QiUaieus,   were    in    contact    with  in- 
9>ntions  anything  but  pastoral     !N'o 


Latin  poet  had  so  much  of  the  JSolic 
spirit  as  Catullus.  Precisely  for  that 
reason  no  Latin  poet  displays  more 
rarely  the  Italian  spirit  which  loves 
Nature  for  her  own  sake.  Virgil  was 
too  much  of  a  conscious  artist  to  be  a 
genuine  Italian.  In  unrealness  and  in 
confusion  of  localities  the  Eclogues  are 
worthy  of  Eousseau.  'Cicero  felt  the 
Italian  instinct.  But  his  sympathy  with 
external  nature  was  not  the  deep  com- 
munion with  a  presence  in  which  cares 
are  hushed  The  fears  and  sorrows  of 
the  perishing  Republic  came  between. 
Writing  from  Antium  in  the  autumn  of 
46  B.a  he  says  :  "  JSTothing  can  be 
pleasanter  than  this  solitude.. ..  Nothing 
can  be  more  charming  than  the  sea- 
shore,  the  sea  view. » .  .  But  the  subject 
does  not  warrant  a  longer  letter.''  And, 
writing  from  Puteoli  in  the  spring  of 
44  ac. : — "  You  ask  me — you  suppose 
I  cannot  tell — whether  I  most  enjoy  the 
view  from  the  rising  ground  or  the  walk 
by  the  sea-shore.  I  am  not  sure  which 
deserves  the  palnu 


dAA'  01/  9air6t  inripdrou  fpya  ft4ftrf\w. 
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He  had  no  appetite  for  the  banquet 
Lucretius^  who  viewed  the  succession  of 
nations  as  a  torch-race,  could  feast  un- 
vexed  by  political  despair.  Kis  isola- 
tion speculative  and  social  was  solaced 
by  a  double  portion  of  the  genial  gift. 
And,  while  he  was  spared  a  sense  of 
horror  in  the  night  which  was  descend- 
ing upon  Eome,  his  native  earnestness 
was  indirectly  deepened,  his  vigour 
stimulated,  by  the  solemnity  and  the 
energy  of  the  crisis.  The  De  Eerum 
Natura  exhibits  the  general  influence 
of  a  stirring  period  on  a  susceptible  re- 
cluse. The  same  combination  recurred 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  again 
produced  a  contemplative  poem  of  the 
first  order.  A  broad  human  concern  in 
the  effects  of  the  French  Revolution  was 
intensifying  the  earnest  temper  of 
Wordsworth  wh^i  the  Excursion  was 
written  among  the  Westmoreland  lakes. 
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THE  BANK  CHARTER  ACT  OF  1844. 


BY  LORD  HOBART. 


That  men  should  be  allowed  to  trade 
with  each  other  on  whatever  terms  and 
to  whatever  extent  they  please,  and  that 
no  commercial  transaction  ought  to  be 
prohibited  or  restricted  on  the  ground 
that  it  may  be  so  carried  on  as  to  inflict 
loss  upon  those  concerned  in  it,  is  a 
general  rule  of  pohtical  science  the  dis- 
regard of  which  has  wrought  in  its  time 
incalculable  evil,  but  which  during  the  last 
twenty  years  has  been  sufficiently  recog- 
nised in  this  country.  It  is  now  generally 
understood,  in  England  at  least,  that  the 
proper  remedy  for  the  evils  occasioned 
by  the  breach  of  commercial  engage- 
ments is  not  to  prevent  or  limit  them, 
but  to  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  most 
expedient  in  case  they  are  unfulfilled. 
The  interference  of  the  State  with 
respect  to  the  metallic  currency  of  the 
country  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  an 
exception  to  this  rule.  It  is  an  inter- 
ference, not  to  prevent  or  limit  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  commercial  transaction 
to  which  it  applies,  but  in  order  that 
the  transaction  may  be  really  what  it 
professes  to  be.  It  imposes  no  limita- 
tion or  condition  whatever  upon  the  use 
of  metallic  money,  except  that  of  manu- 
facture by  the  State.  It  is  an  excep- 
tion, based  on  considerations  of  peculiar 
cogency,  to  the  maxim  "  caveat  emptor," 
rather  than  to  the  principle  of  free-trade. 
The  only  direct  and  positive  instance  of 
any  great  and  general  interest  in  which 
the  rule  is  now  set  aside,  is  that  which 
is  afforded  by  the  monetary  legislation 
of  1844. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  legisla- 
tion (which,  applicable  in  the  first 
instance  only  to  England,  was  extended 
in  the  following  year  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland)  is  as  vigorous  as  it  is  singular. 
The  original  intention  appears  to  have 
been  to  permit  the  issue  of  notes,  under 


severe    restrictions,    by  the    Bank  of 
England  alone.     As  it  was,  the  Bank  of 
England  was  prohibited  fromissuingiiolei 
to  an  amount  exceeding  14,000,00011 
beyond  that  of  the  coin  or  bullion  iniii 
coffers,  except  in  so  far  as  they  iraw 
substituted  for  those  of  any  country  bank 
which  were  no  longer  in  circulatioii,  of 
which  such  substitution  (limited  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  lapsed  issue)  the  "wfaob 
profit  was  to  be  made  over  to  the  State; 
and  no  such  issue  was  permitted  at  dl 
except  upon  securities,   of  which  ili6 
debt  due  to  the  Bank  by  the  Groyem- 
ment  (11,000,000/.)  was  to  form  a  paii 
The  issue  of  notes  other  than  those  of 
the  banks  of  issue  then  existing  was 
made  illegal;  and,  except  the  Bank  of 
England,  no  bank  was  to  increase  iW 
circulation  beyond  the  amount  at  which 
it  then   stood.     Power  was  taken  by 
the  Government  to  deprive  any  bank  of 
the  privilege  of  issue ;  a  maximum  of 
six  was  fixed  beyond  which  no  addition 
to  the  number  of  partners  in  any  priTate 
bank  possessing  that  privilege  could  take 
place ;  and  other  vexatious  restrictions 
were  imposed  ^ — ^the  intention  evidently 
being  that  the  whole  paper  circulation  ci 
the  country  should  ultimately  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bank  of  England.     Thus  a 
monopoly  of  issue  was  given  to  certain 
banks,  not  one  of  which,  except   the 
Bank  of  England,   could  be  supposed 
to  have  even  the  shadow  of  a  claim 
to  such  treatment,  and  it  was  in  effect 
enacted  that  no  bank,  except  those  so 
favoured,  however  great  might  be  its 
wealth,    and    however    admirable    its 
management,  should  in  future  be  al- 

^  A  Bill  has  been  proposed  to  Parliament  in 
the  i)resent  Session,  by  which  relief  from  lome 
of  these  regulations  is  offered,  on  certain  con- 
ditions, to  country  banks,  but  which  Ib  not  in- 
tended to  alter,  in  any  essential  respect^  the 
effect  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act. 
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to  issue  notes.  Thus  also  it  was 
led  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
se  in  the  wealth  and  metallic  cir- 
)n  of  the  country,  there  could  be 
Tease  at  all  in  the  note  circulation 
Qtry  banks,  and  no  increase  in  that 

Bank  of  England  unless  with  a 
ponding  decrease  of  the  propor- 
)me  by  the  amount  of  notes  which 
;ht  issue  to  that  of  its  metallic 
9.  Two  distinct  and  formidable 
ns — monopoly  and  restriction — 
brought  into  play  against  a  most 
tant  branch  of  commercial  busi- 
by  a  Minister  who,  it  is  as  well 
aember,  was  not  yet  converted  to 
ade.  And,  when  to  this  statement 
effect  of  the  Act  it  is  added  that 
o  out  of  the  three  occasions  of 
s  commercial  difficulty  which  have 
ed  since  it  was  passed,  the  Act 
aspended  on  the  unanimous  de- 

of  the  trading  classes,  few  will 
nd  to  deny  that  a  primd  facie  case 
gular  force  has  been  established 
t  it.  The  measure  was  not  only  a 
ure  from  an  economic  principle  of 
led  soundness  and  extreme  im- 
ice,  but  a  very  wide  and  evident 
ure  from  that  principle ;  and  it 
len  found  intolerable  in  the  very 
istances  with  a  view  to  which  it 
lopted.  Right  or  wrong,  a  heavy 
a  of  proof  unquestionably  rests 
its  supporters. 

tv,  what  are  the  grounds  upon  which 
actment  so  extraordinary  and  ex- 
nal  was  proposed  and  is  defended  ? 
irincipal  reasons  were  given  for  it 
J  more  moderate  and  judicious  of 
rocates,  one  of  which  may  be  sum- 
'  dismissed.  This  was,  that  the 
ty  commonly  known  as  a  "  com- 
il  crisis"  is  seriously  aggravated 
e  stimulus  given  to  the  undue 
ation  which  is  a  frequent  cause 
;h  a  phenomenon,  as  well  as  to 

drain  of  gold,"  which  usually 
panics  it,  by  the  unrestricted  issue 
k  notes.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
lent,  whatever  amount  of  truth  it 
lontain,  affords  no  ground  what- 
3r  a  measure  such  as  that  under 
eration.     It  will  hardly  now  be 


contended  that  the  evils,  however  great, 
which  mercantile  insolvency  inflicts  upoa 
the  country  are  of  a  kind  to  justify  an 
exceptional  violation  of  the  great  law  of 
unrestricted  trade.  The  time  is  gon^ 
by  for  preventing  commercial  enterprise 
from  becoming  ruinous  by  legislative 
limitation  of  the  means  employed  for 
carrying  it  on.  K  the  object  was  to- 
prevent  or  mitigate  commercial  failures, 
there  could  be  no  better  justification 
for  restricting  the  amount  of  notes  than 
there  is  for  restricting  the  amount  of 
bills  of  exchange  or  other  mercantile 
obligations,  a  course  which  no  one  has 
ever  been  bold  enough  to  propose. 
The  more  plausible  ground  upon  which 
banks  were  subjected  to  the  legislar- 
tion  of  1844  was  of  a  different  kind. 
It  was  represented  by  the  authors  of 
the  measure  that  on  several  occasions^ 
when  the  country  had  been  suffering- 
from  monetary  derangement,  the  pro*- 
portion  between  the  notes  issued  and 
the  cash  held  by  bankers  had  become 
such  as  to  endanger,  and,  in  the  casfr 
of  many  country  banks,  actually  U> 
destroy  the  convertibility  of  the  note, 
causing  great  and  wide-spread  disaster  ; 
and  that  the  importance  of  averting  for 
the  future  any  danger  of  the  kind  was 
such  as  required  a  resort  to  extraordi- 
nary  and  special  legislation.^  Another 
effect  which  is  very  commonly  attributed 
to  and  held  to  justify  the  measure  doea 
not  require  any  serious  consideration.  It 
is  supposed  by  many  persons  that  the 
Act,  by  limiting  the  circulation  of  notes, 
prevents  their  being  issued  (as  it  is- 
termed)  "  in  excess,"  that  is,  to  such  an 
amount  as  to  induce  more  or  less- 
depreciation  and  consequent  disaster. 
The  fallacy  of  this  supposition  has 
been  sufficiently  shown.  It  is  now  well 
understood  that  the  depreciation  of  a 
convertible  paper  currency,  so  long  as 

^  A  third  reason  for  the  Act,  of  the  sam& 
character  as  the  first,  and  therefore  inadmis- 
sible, was  given  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his 
speech  of  December  1847  on  Commercial  Dis- 
tress, viz.  the  expectation  that  the  Act  would 
prevent  **by  early  and  gi-adual,  severe  and 
sudden  contraction;*'  but  he  mentioned  it 
only  to  admit  that  the  expectation  had  been 
disappointed. 
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its  couverfcibility  is  maintained,  is  impos- 
sible ;  since  on  the  very  first  symptom  of 
sucli  depreciation  it  becomes  profitable 
to  ezchfi^ige  the  notes  for  gold.  So  long 
as  the  notes  are  duly  cashed  when  pre- 
sented for  payment,  there  can  be  no  fall 
in  their  value  such  as  that  supposed, 
and  the  only  discredit  to  which  they  can 
be  liable  is  of  that  complete  and  final 
idnd  wMch  follows  the  refusal  of  their 
issuers  to  convert  them. 

Thus  in  discussing  the  expediency 
of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  we  shall  be 
warranted  in  assuming  that  the  evil 
which  it  is  intended  to  avert,  and 
as  a  remedy  for  which  it  can  alone 
with  any  show  of  reason  be  defended,  is 
simply  a  recurrence  in  times  of  serious 
commercial  difficulty  of  that  danger 
to  the  convertibility  of  the  note  by 
which  such  periods  are  considered  te 
have  been  characterized.  'Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  the«vilthus  apprehended  has 
peculiar  features  which  afford,  if  not  a 
perfectly  satisfactory,  at  least  a  plausible 
ground  for  treating  it  as  an  exception  te 
general  principle^  The  disasters  caused 
by  the  &ilure  of  mercantile  credit  and 
the  depreciation  of  mercantile  paper  are 
serious  enough.  Probably  indeed  they 
involve  an  actual  loss  of  property  quite 
as  great  as  any  which  is  occasion^  by 
the  insolvency  of  banks  of  issue.  But 
the  loss  in  such  cases  is  confined  to  com- 
paratively few  persons,  all  of  whom  have 
or  may  be  supposed  to  have  some  special 
opportunity  of  judging  as  to  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  paper  on  which,  they 
have  relied.  The  rain  consequent  on 
the  inability  of  banks  to  cash  their  notes 
is  spread  over  a  much  wider  area,  runs 
through  all  the  complicated  transactions 
of  trade,  and  affects  a  class  of  persons 
who  have  practically  no  means  of  judg- 
ing as  to  the  solvency  of  the  issuersi  and 
by  whom  such  losses  are  commonly 
irretrievable. 

It  may  then  not  unfairly  be  contended, 
and  may  be  conceded  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument, that  the  evil  of  which  the  Act 
was  passed  to  prevent  the  recunenoe, — 
the  danger  to  the  convertibility  of  the 
note, — ^was  such  as  to  justify  some  kind 
and  degree  of  exceptionally  lestiictive 


legislation.  But,  in  order  to  decide 
whether  the  particular  remedy  detjciibed 
by  the  Act  for  that  evil  was  or  was  2iat 
expedient,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  oqq- 
sider  (1)  the  efficacy  of  the  jremedj^ 
(2)  its  cost;  and  (3)  whether,  lookiiigto 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil  to  be 
cui'ed,  its  cure  (supposing  the  xemedy 
to  have  been  effectual)  was  warth.  thai 
cost 

With  respect  to  the  first  pointi  tin 
efficacy  of  the  remedy ;  it  is  genenllj 
admitted  that  the  Act  of  1844  ha 
effected  that  which  we  are  «>f"Tni*g 
to  be  its  object^— the  xemoval  of  aO 
possibility  of  danger  at  certain  czitol 
periods  to  the  holders  of  paper  cumn^ 
on  account  of  the  relation  between  Am 
notes  of  banks  and  their  cash,  in  lia^d 
.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  bear  in  mi&d 
that  (as  has  been  already  observed)  fte 
Act  is  composed  of  two  priaoipei  m* 
gredients,  monopoly  and  restriction;  ni 
that  monopoly,  considered  as  a  mem 
of  providing  a  trustworthy  cnnemji 
is,  in  itself^  an  expedient  of  at  leufc 
doubtful  efficacy.  The  most  natimleffNt 
of  it  is  precisely  the  reverse— to  indMoe 
reckless  trading  on  the  part  of  Ae 
banks  so  privileged,  and  to  remove  Aom 
them  that  inducement  which  &ee  oodH' 
petition  supplies  to  dealeis  in  fayik 
notes,  as  in  any  other  commodity,  to 
improve  to  ihe  utmost  the  quality  a£  {he 
article  in  which  they  deal 

The  second  question  for  oonsidention 
is  the  cost  of  the  remedy  which  the  Act 
provides;  and  this,  fdlly  nndezstoody 
we  shall  find  to  be  enormous.  Banks  ti 
issue  are  banks  which,  besideB  l«tw^iiy 
the  metallic  money  at  their  disposal,  lesDCi 
also  their  credit  in  the  form  of  notes 
payable  on  demand;  and  these  notes  «b 
just  so  much  (less  the  sum  xetsined  to 
meet  demands  for  their  conveirsioii  into 
coin)  added  to  the  general  fund  JtviilaUe 
for  the  purpose  of  profitable  investmesil^ 
whether  in  the  way  of  production  or  ex- 
change. Moreover,  the  addition  thns 
made  to  the  means  of  increasixig  the 
national  wealth  is  an  addition  iriuch. 
possesses  a  peculiar  value.  All  Hie 
operations  of  commerce  and  piodoctm 
industry  are  effected  through  the  instm- 
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meaitaHty  eitlier  of  credit  or  of  metallic 
money.  As  applicable  to  this  purpose, 
credit^  compared  ¥rith  metallic  money,  has 
this  advantage,  that  its  cost  is  inappre- 
ciable; metallic  money  compared  with 
credit  (ander  any  of  its  forms  except  that 
of  bank  notes)  has  the  advantage  of  being 
not  to  a  limited  extent  only  but  com- 
pletely effectual  Bank  notes  combine 
both  these  advantages.  They  can  be 
scrpplied  at  no  appreciable  expense,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  their  diculation  is 
not,  like  that  of  other  forms  of  credit, 
confined  to  a  limited  class  of  persons 
and  transactions,  but  (if  allowed  to  be 
issued  £ar  sums  sufficiently  small)  they 
«re  as  available  for  every  operation  of 
produd^n  and  exchange  as  metallic 
money  itself.  In  so  far  then  as  legisla- 
tion prevents  the  issue  of  bank  notes,  it 
prevents  the  use  of  a  singularly  effica- 
cious instrument  of  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial progress.^  And  that  the  Act  of 
1844  must  have  done  thistoaveiy  serious 
extent  the  nature  of  its  provisions  leaves 
no  doubt  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
the  Bank  of  England,  with  property  in 
capital  and  deposits  nearly  double  that 
of  the  Bank  of  France,  has  a  paper  cir- 
onlation  less  by  one  third ;  that,  notwith- 
standing  her  immense  'commercial  infe- 
zkirity,  and  though  she  possesses  but  one 
bttak  of  issue,  the  total  note  circulation 
of  France  is  very  nearly  equal  in  amount 
to  that  of  this  tsountry ;  and  that^  not- 
withstanding  the  enonnousincrease  of  its 
trade  and  metallic  currency,  the  note  dr- 
culation  of  this  country  is  at  the  present 
monmnt  not  materially  greater  than  it 
was  in  1843. 

But  this  iB  far  from  being  tlie  whole,  or 
ev^Ki  the  most  important  part,  of  the  price 
nydi  the  nation  pays  for  l&e  Acft  of 
1844.  Of  all  the  causes  which  conduce 
te  commercial  prosperity,  none  can  be 
imagmed  more  important  than  a  freely 
fully   developed   banting  system. 


^  Ae  prohibition  of  notes  below  52. — that  i% 
0f  Botee  Buch  as  are  almost  exclusively  avail- 
afcte  for  {rorposee  of  production  (nnoe  notes 
br  a  hif^MT  amount  can  xarely  be  used  in  pay* 
nent  of  WKges)— was  not  the  work  of  the  AcA 
of  1844,  but  of  a  previous  law,  passed  on  ao- 
Mont  ^  and  immediately  after  the  bank 
ikaarea  of  1825. 


The  immense  services  rendered  by  banks 
in  facilitating  and  cheapening  mercantile 
transactions,  and  especially  in  providing 
profitable  employment  for  money  which 
would  otherwise  lie  idle,  or  would  be 
wasted  in  unproductive  consumption, 
seems  to  be  even  now  very  imperfectly 
understood.  As  it  is,  the  great  increase 
of  banking  business  which  has  taken 
place  iu  tlus  country  since  the  year  1826 
(when  the  successful  efforts  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  make  banks  few  and  insecure 
by  limiting  the  number  of  their  partners 
to  six  were  at  length  discontinued,)  has 
contributed,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  a 
veiy  material  degree  to  its  extraordinary 
advance  in  wealth  and  prosperity.  But 
that  the  Act  of  1844  has  seriously  im- 
peded the  full  and  healthy  dev^opment 
of  banking  business  in  this  country  is 
certain.  By  the  monopoly  of  issue 
which  it  established,  it  removed  the  in- 
ducement to  the  formation  of  banks  and 
to  the  accumulation  of  deposits  in  them 
which  it  afforded  by  this  important 
source  of  profit ;  while,  by  closely  limit- 
ing and  encumbering  with  vexatious 
conditions  the  issues  of  the  privileged 
banks,  it  in  the  same  manner  checked 
the  flow  of  deposits  into  them.  Pre- 
vented from  issuing  notes,  or  closely 
limited  in  their  issues,  banks  are  de- 
barred from  a  natural  and  legitimate 
source  of  profit^  and  are  either  imable  to 
pay  any  interest  at  all,  or  any  but  a  low 
interest,  to  depositors,  or  are  obliged  to 
resort  for  the  purpose  to  investments 
more  or  less  hazardous ;  and  banking  is 
thus  not  only  discouraged,  bat  made, 
whero  it  is  in  operation,  less  secure.  The 
cost  of  the  Acty  in  this  effect  of  it,  <»& 
scarcely  be  over-estimated.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  place  a  limit  to  the  advantage 
whick  might  result  from  a  measure 
which  should  remove  the  obstructionB 
now  existing  to  the  free  and  prosperous 
action  of  safely  conducted  banking  esta- 
blishments, considered  especially  as  a 
means  of  attracting  and  tuniing  to  im- 
mediate profit  the  vast  amount  of  money 
which  now,  held  in  small  sums  by  a 
multitude  of  persons,  is  dissipated  xin- 
productively  or  recMesaly  invested,  in 
the  absence  of  any  readily  and  oonstantlj 
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accessible  channel  for  its  profitable  em- 
ployment. 

Such    being    the     amount    of    evil 
(whether  with  or  without  any  compen- 
sating advantage  in  the  particular  pur- 
pose which  it  fulfils  is  not  here  the 
question)  inflicted  upon  the  mercantDe 
interests  of  the  country  by  the  Act  of 
1844,  when  trade  is  pursuing  its  ordinary 
course,  we  have  now  to  inquire  what  is 
its  effect  upon  them  in  times  of  commer- 
cial difficulty  and  distress.  The  immedi- 
ate occasion  of  what  is  termed  a  "  com- 
mercial crisis  "  is  a  sudden  and  general 
contraction  of  credit ;  and  there  are  two 
causes  by  which,  taken  either  separately 
or  together,  this  contraction  of  credit  is 
chiefly  produced.  The  first  is  that  which 
is  commonly  called  "  over-trading,"  or,- 
in  other  words,  excessive  commercial  or 
industrial  speculation,  and  in  this  case 
the  course  of  events  is  generally  as  fol- 
lows.    The  unusual  extension  of  credit 
produces  a  rapid  rise  of  prices,  or  in 
other  words,  a   fall   in   the   exchange 
value    of   the    precious    metals.     The 
precious  metals  therefore  begin  to  leave 
the  country  in  search  of  a  better  market^ 
and  thus  the  loan  fund  is  contracted; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  perceptible 
approach  of  the  collapse  of  speculation 
causes  an  unusual  demand  for  money 
on  the  part  of  speculators  for  the  pur- 
pose of  postponing  the  evil  day.     Thus 
the  rate  of  discount  advances  under  the 
double  action  of  diminished  supply  and 
increased  demand.  Credit  is  still  further 
contracted  by  the  panic  which  begins  to 
affect  lenders,  and  those  speculators  who 
are  unable  to  obtain  further  advances  are 
compelled  to  sell  their  goods  at  the  best 
price  they  can  obtain.  Prices  accordingly 
begin  to  fall ;  there  is  a  general  eagerness 
to  sell  in  order  to  avoid  still  greater  losses ; 
and  the  result  is  a  glut  of  the  market  and 
a  still  further  fall  of  prices,  which  will 
continue  for  a  longer  or  shorter   time, 
and  with  more  or  less  ruinous  conse- 
quences,  according    to   the   height  to 
which  undue  speculation  has  been  car- 
ried, and  the  amount  of  temporary  as- 
sistance which  those  traders  whose  sol- 
vency is  endangered  are  able  to  obtain. 
]^ow    what,  in    such    a    condition  of 


affairs,  is  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  18441 
Observation  of  actual  facts  has  proved^ 
beyond   doubt  that  it  is  not  until  a 
comparatively  late  stage  of  the  process, 
and  after  prices  have  greatly  risen,  thai 
there  is  on  such  occasions  any  consider- 
able increase  of  bank  notes,  and  that  the 
rise  of  prices  is  caused  primarily  and 
mainly,  not  by  bank  notes,  but  by  the 
extension  of  mercantile  credit     As  long 
indeed  as  notes  which  were  applicable 
to  the  pajTnent  of  wages  were  in  circu- 
lation, it  is  probable  that,  when  the  pre- 
vailing  speculation   had   advanced  far 
enough  to  reach  the  producers  ^  (in  its 
first   stage   it   is   usually  confined  to 
dealers)  bank  notes  had  some  effect  in 
increasing  prices ;  but  since  notes  of  a 
value  below  5^.  have  been  prohibited, 
banks  of  issue  have  been  deprived  of 
even  this  amount  of  influence  in  the 
case.     Undoubtedly,  when   speculation 
has  reached  its  full  height,  and  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  unsound  condition  of 
affairs  begin  to  show  themselves,  there 
will  be  an  unusual  demand  for  and  a 
large  additional  issue  of  notes  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  speculators  to  avoid 
a  ruinous  sale  of  the  goods  which  they 
hold ;  and  in  this  manner  the  inevitable 
catastoophe  is  postponed  for  a  time,  only 
that  it  may  be  more  fatal  when  it  actually 
occurs.     In  so  far,  therefore,  as  at  this 
particular   juncture   the  Act   of  1844 
restricts  the  issue  of  notes,  it  must  be 
considered    as    having    a  tendency   to 
mitigate  the  evils   of  the   time.     But 
when  once  the  tide  has  turned  and  the 
disaster  has  begun,  its  operation  is  mis- 
chievous in  the  extreme.     There  is  no 
longer  any  fear  of  ministering  to  undue 
speculation,  or  of  aggravating  the  calamity 
by  keeping  speculations  afloat.  It  is  not 
the  use,  but  the  disuse,  of  credit  that  is 
now  in  excess.     The  fall  of  prices,  and 
the  ruin  consequent  on  it,  increased  by 
increasing  panic,  go  far  beyond  the  point 
of  natural  and  necessary  reaction ;  and 
not  only  hopelessly  insolvent  concerns, 

1  The  fullest  evidence  on  this  point  is  to  be 
found  in  Tookea  **  History  of  Prices."  See 
also  "Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  by 
J.  S.  Mill,  vol.  ii.  p.  191. 

'  See  "Principles  of  Political  Economy,** 
by  J.  S.  MUl,  vol.  ii  p.  195.  ^ 
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"but  those  of  whose  Tiltimate  solvency 
there  can  be  no  question,  are  carried 
away  by  the  torrent.  At  such  a  time 
the  cautious  advances  of  banks  are  of 
the  utmost  value  in  protecting  those 
whose  business  is  substantially  sound, 
and  in  mitigating  the  effects  of  a 
panic  as  unreasonable  as  the  over-confi- 
dence from  which  it  is  the  rebound ;  and 
the  Act,  by  preventing  all  possibility  of 
such  timely  assistance,  seriously  adds  to 
the  confusion,  dismay,  and  ruin  which 
prevaiL 

The  second  of  the  two  causes  to  which 
a  commercial  crisis  is  mainly  attributa- 
ble is  a  large  and  sudden  reduction  of 
the  general  loan  fund  either  by  the 
withdrawal  of  money  for  loans  to  foreign 
governments,  or  for  the  purpose  of  home 
or  foreign  investment,  or  on  account  of 
an  unusually  large  "balance  of  trade" 
against  this  country.  Of  this  character, 
wholly  or  chiefly,  were  the  monetary 
difficulties  of  1815,  1839,  and  1847. 
As  applicable  to  such  occasions,  it  is 
certainly  not  surprising  that  the  expe- 
diency  of  the  Act  of  1844  should  have 
been  called  in  question.  The  ordinary 
business  of  production  and  trade  is  for 
the  most  part  carried  on  by  means  of 
advances  of  money  to  be  repaid  when 
the  profits  of  the  several  transactions  for 
which  the  money  is  borrowed  has  been 
realized.  The  effect  then  of  a  sudden 
and  violent  contraction  of  the  loan  fund 
is  not  only  to  prevent  pro  tanto  the 
renewal  of  those  advances,  and  to  bring 
to  that  extent  commercial  and  industrial 
operations  to  a  stand-still,  to  the  serious 
loss  of  those  engaged  in  them,  but  also 
that  many  producers  and  dealers  who 
require,  and  would,  in  the  ordinary  state 
of  afiairs,  have  obtained  an  extension  of 
credit,  are  suddenly  called  upon  to  repay 
the  advances  made  to  them.  ^Notwith- 
standing  therefore  that  their  business 
may  be  in  a  perfectly  sound  condition, 
and  that,  with  the  time  ordinarily  al- 
lowed to  them,  they  would  have  been 
able  to  close  profitably  the  operations  in 
which  they  are  engaged  and  to  fulfil  all 
their  obligations,  they  are  compelled  to 
suspend  payment.  Other  traders  who 
have  had  dealings  with  them  participate 
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in  the  disaster;  and  a  panic  ensues 
which  may  lead  to  any  amount  of  diffi- 
culty and  distress.  Now  in  this  case 
the  issue  of  notes,  in  so  far  as  it  enables 
dealers  and  producers  to  continue  their 
business,  is  an  unqualified  advantage ;  it  is 
a  proper  and  natural  mode  of  alleviating 
the  disorder.  There  is  here  no  question 
of  encouraging  rash  speculation,  or  of 
injuriously  retarding  a  collapse,  neither 
rash  speculation  nor  collapse  being  among 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  So  far 
then  as  the  Act  prevents  at  such  periods 
any  issue  of  notes  which  would  other- 
wise take  place  (it  must  be  remembered 
that  we  are,  for  the  present,  leaving  out 
of  consideration  its  value  considered  as 
an  effectual  remedy  for  a  particular  evil), 
it  is  simply  and  seriously  mischievous. 
That  the  mere  accident  of  an  export  of 
gold  or  of  an  unusual  demand  for  it- 
on  account  of  productive  enterprise  at 
home,  which  in  itself  so  far  from  dimi- 
nishing adds  to  the  real  wealth  of  th& 
nation,  should  have  power  to  bring 
about  so  much  calamity,  is  an  evil 
greatly  to  be  deplored,  and  which  could 
only  be  completely  cured  by  such  an 
increase  of  mutual  confidence,  based 
upon  an  increase  of  honesty  and  pru- 
dence, as  to  admit  of  the  more  liberal 
use  of  credit  under  all  its  forms  in  sub- 
stitution for  coin.  But  a  law  which  pre- 
vents this  remedial  employment  of  credit, 
in  its  most  effective  shape,  to  the  ex- 
tent or  anything  like  the  extent  to 
which  but  for  that  law  it  would  even 
now  be  possible,  ought  to  have  some  im- 
mense countervailing  advantage  to  re- 
commend it. 

Such,  reasoning  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  we  find  to  be  the  cost  of  the 
Act  of  1844  in  periods  of  monetary 
derangement  considered  as  arising  either 
from  excessive  speculation,  or  from  a 
mere  contraction  of  the  loan  fund  in  the 
ordinary  condition  of  mercantile  affairs. 
But  it  is  not  upon  reasoning  alone  that 
we  have  in  this  case  to  depend.  Since 
the  passing  of  the  Act  three  instances  of 
"  commercial  crisis"  have  occurred, — tho 
first  of  which,  that  of  1847,  is  attributa- 
ble to  the  former,  and  the  second,  that 
of  1857,  to  the  latter  of  the  two  causes  ; 
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wliile  the  third  was  of  mixed  origin,  in 
which  both  causes  had  part.     The  first 
and  second  of  these  events  were   not 
only  &r  more  serious  in   degree  than 
the   third,   hut   were  among  the  very- 
worst  calamities  of  this  nature  that  have 
ever  occurred ;  and  in  both  of  them  it 
became   necessary,   on  the   urgent   de- 
mand  of  the   whole    mercantile   com- 
munity, and  for  the  purpose  of  averting 
that  which  it  was  no  great  exaggeration 
io  call  "  universal  bankruptcy,"  to  sus- 
pend the  Act  of  1844.      The  inexpe- 
diency  of   the   Act,    as   applicable   to 
monetary   disorders   of  an  aggravated 
type,  is  thus  demonstrated  with  a  force 
which  no  cb  priori  argument  however 
conclusive  could  be  expected  to  bear. 
The  third  occurrence  of  the  kind  re- 
ferred to  is  the  pressure   and   embar- 
rassment from  wliich  tlie  money  market 
has  recently  suffered,  but  from  which  it 
has,  even  yet,  but  imperfectly  recovered. 
It  has  been  the  result  of  a  combination 
of  causes,    among  which  the   demand 
upon  the  loan  fund  consequent  on  the 
multiplication   of  Joint  Stock  Associa- 
tions, and  the  failure  of  speculations  in 
cotton,  were  the  most  active,  but  which, 
taken  together,  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  cause  a  "  crisis"  nearly  so  calamitous 
as  those  which  preceded  it.     The  fact 
therefore  that  the  Act  has  in  this  instance 
been  allowed  to  remain  in  force  in  no 
way  neutralizes  the  inference  which  we 
have    drawn  from  its   suspension    on 
former  occasions.      It  is  evident  that  so 
strong  a  measure  as  the  temporary  repeal 
of  the  law  was  not  likely  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Government  unless  the  evil  liad 
reachtjd  a  stage  far  beyond  that  which  it 
recentl}^  attained.    Still  less  is  there  any 
ground  for  appealing  to  the  comparative 
mildness  of  the  late  monetary   distur- 
bance as  a  proof  of  the  expediency  of 
the  Act.     For,  in  the  first  place,  if  the 
Act  had  really  had  any  such  salutary 
effect  in  restraining  and  regulating  mer- 
cantile  and   monetary  transactions   as 
that  which  is  thus  attributed  to  it,  that 
effect  (as  has  been  before  observed)  is 
not  one  of  a  kind  which  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  legislation  to  produce ;  and  in 
Hie  next,  we  have  shown  that  in  cases 


of  commercial  distress  occasioned  (as 
they  usually  are)  by  one  and  both  of  the 
two  causes  to  which  the  recent  pressure 
is  mainly  attributable,  the  Act  (apart 
from  the  service  which  it  renders  in 
protecting  the  convertibility  of  the  note) 
is  not  only  not  beneficial  but  directly 
and  seriously  the  reverse. 

It  is  evident,  then,   that  whatever 
may  be  the  value  of  the  Act  considered 
as  a  remedy  for  a  particular  evil,  it  is  a 
remedy  of  wliich  the  cost  is   extrava- 
gantly  and  ruinously  high.     In  an  ordi- 
nary state  of  commercial  affairs  the  severe 
restrictions  which  it  imposes  upon  the 
issue  of  bank-notes  inflicts  direct  injury 
upon  the  nation  by  paralysing  a  singu- 
larly effective  agent   of  exchange  and 
production,   and  less   direct    but    still 
more    serious    injury  by  stunting  the 
natural  growth  of  institutions  of  vital 
importance    to    the    general    welfere; 
while    in    the    exceptional    periods   of 
commercial    difficulty,    it    acts    as    an 
aggravation   of  the   prevalent  distress, 
such  as  (to  say  the  least)  is  far  from 
being  counterbalanced  by  any  beneficial 
effect  which  it  may  have  as  a  restraint 
upon   speculation.     We  have  now   to 
consider,   thirdly^   what    was    the    real 
nature  and  extent  of  the   evil  which 
this   costly  expedient  was  devised   to 
meet.     The  evil  was  an  alleged  danger 
to  the  convertibility  of  the  note ; — ^what 
was  the  actual  amount  of  that  danger  ? 
It  shrinks,  looked  fairly  in   the  face, 
into  much    smaller    proportions    than 
is  commonly  supposed.     In  the  usual 
condition  of  the  money  market  no  such 
danger  had  ever  been  apprehended :  it 
was  only  at  certain  abnormal  periods  of 
mercantile  embarrassment  that  there  was 
any  question  of  its  existence.    To  what, 
then,  at    such    periods,  did    it    really 
amount  1     And  first,  with  respect  to  the 
Bank  of  England.     The  earliest  com- 
mercial "crisis,"  of  which  there  is  any 
record,  occurred  in  the  year  1783,  and 
was  the  result  of  "over-trading."     In 
that  year  the  coin  and  bullion  in  the 
Bank  of  England   sank  so  low  as  to 
cause   some  anxiety  :    but  the  anxiety 
proved  to  be  groundless ;  for  the  Bank, 
by  judicious  management  of  its  issues. 
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rode  out  the  gale  in  perfect  safety. 
The  next  occurrence  of  the  same 
kind  was  in  1793,  when,  so  far  from 
there  being  any  danger  to  converti- 
bility, the  extreme  caution  of  the  hanks 
in  averting  any  such  danger  was  the 
subject  of  urgent  remonstrance  on  the 
part  of  the  trading  classes;  and  the 
Grovemment  was  actually  induced,  by 
an  issue  of  exchequer  bills,  to  supply 
tihe  "  accommodation "  which  the  banks 
did  not  think  it  safe  to  afford.  In  1797 
another  **  crisis"  occurred  j  and  the  coin 
and  bullion  in  the  Bank  having  fallen 
to  about  1,000,000?.  while  its  circulation 
was  about  8,000,000Z.  the  Government 
interfered  by  suspending  cash  pajrments. 
But  for  this  measure  (mischievous  as  it 
was  in  principle,  and  as  it  proved  to  be 
in  practice)  there  could  have  been  no 
real  necessity.  The  issues,  though  high 
in  proportion  to  the  coin  and  bullion, 
were  abeady  in  course  of  rapid  con- 
traction; and  the  state  of  the  foreign 
exchanges  indicated  a  reflux  of  gold 
either  actual  or  close  at  hand.  From 
this  time  until  1817,  when  cash  pay- 
ments were  substantially  resumed,  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  were 
inconvertible.  In  181 8,  a  "  crisis  "  took 
place,  in  which  the  metallic  reserve  of 
the  Bank  fell  to  8,000,000?.  against  a 
circulation  of  28,000,000?. ;  and  it  was 
thought  necessary  again  to  suspend  cash 
payments.  Here,  again,  it  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  the  measure  was 
really  necessary:  but  supposing  it  to 
liave  been  so,  the  fact  affords  no  evidence 
of  the  danger  of  unrestricted  convertible 
issues.  For  the  Bank,  having  every 
reason  which  past  experience  could  give 
to  believe  that  in  case  of  any  pressing 
emergency  caused  by  over-issue  the 
Government  would  put  an  end  to  cash 
payments,  was  freed  from  those  ordinary 
motives  to  caution  by  which  it  would 
be  guided  in  the  event  of  a  repeal  of 
the  present  law.  Cash  payments  were 
finally  re-established  in  1823;  and  the 
next  serious  derangement  of  the  money 
market  was  in  1825.  During  this  de- 
rangement (perhaps  the  most  calamitous 
event  of  the  kind  which  has  taken 
place  in  this  country)^  the  amount  of 


coin  and  bullion  in  the  Bank  fell  to 
1,000,000?. ;  and  it  was  obliged  to  recruit 
its  supply  of  ready  money  by  borrowing 
300,000?.  of  Messrs.  Eothschild.  The 
next  period  of  trial  was  in  1839,  when 
the  coin  and  bullion  fell  to  2^500,000^ 
against  a  circulation  of  about  1 7,000,000?L; 
and  the  Bank  was  compelled  to  borrow 
2,000,000?.  of  the  bankers  of  Paria 
The  small  amount  to  which  on  these 
last  occasions  the  gold  and  silver  in  the 
Bank  were  reduced,  and  its  compulsory 
resort  to  loans  on  both  of  them,  have 
been  appealed  to  as,  in  themselves, 
going  far  to  justify  the  Act  of  1844« 
It  is  difficult  to  imderstand  upon  what 
grounds.  The  metallic  reserve  of  the 
Bank  was,  it  is  true,  at  a  low  ebb ;  but 
there  was  neither  a  run  upon  it  by  the 
holders  of  notes,  nor  any  rational  ground 
for  apprehending  such  an  event.  One 
might  have  supposed  it  more  logical  to 
anticipate  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  similar  circumstances  in  any  fntuie 
case  of  the  same  kind;  and  that  an. 
establishraentwhich  had  borne  uninjured 
so  exceptionally  severe  a  trial  might  be 
relied  on  to  meet  with  the  same  im- 
munity any  equally  or  less  critical 
emergency.  Moreover,  on  the  second 
occasion  at  leasts  it  seems  that  the  loan 
was  made  by  the  Bank  rather  from 
excessive  caution  than  from  real 
necessity,  since  the  tide  had  already 
turned  and  the  reflux  of  bullion  was 
assured.  The  prevalent  notion  that  a 
degree  of  discredit,  more  or  less  affecting 
the  whole  nation,  attached  to  the  applica- 
tion by  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  Bank 
of  Paris  for  assistance,  is  so  purely  senti- 
mental as  not  to  requireany  serious  notice ; 
but  it  may  be  worfli  while  to  mention,  for 
the  consolation  of  those  who  entertain 
it,  that  during  the  next  "  crisis "  (that 
of  1847)  a  similar  application  was  made 
by  the  Bank  of  France  to  the  Bank  of 
England. 

With  respect  to  the  country  banks, 
the  case  is  different  There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  wide-spread  disaster, 
consternation,  and  misery  which  has 
been  caused,  in  times  of  monetary 
difficulty,  by  the  inability  of  country 
banks  to  redeem  their  issues,     ^ut  it 
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is  to  be  observed,  first,  that  no  such 
disaster  had  ever  occurred  among  the 
banks  of  Scotland  (owing  doubtless  in 
great  part  to  the  fortunate  neglect  with 
which  they  had  been  treated  by  the 
legislature),  and  therefore  in  the  case 
of  Scotland  the  evil  was  non-existent, 
and  the  remedy  wholly  uncalled  for. 
Secondly,  that  as  regards  the  rest  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  every  serious  calamity 
of  the  kind  which  has  occurred  among 
the  country  banks  is  of  a  date  previous 
to  the   repeal,  in   1826,   of  the   legal 
prohibition    against  the    existence    of 
banking  partnerships  consisting  of  more 
than  six  persons.     It  is  not  surprising 
that  under  such  a  law,  which  gave,  in 
the  business  of  banking,  a  species  of 
monopoly  to  private  traders,  and  pre- 
vented its  being  conducted  except  on  a 
small  scale,  the  paper  currency  should 
have  been  in  the  last  degree  unsound. 
Since  its  repeal  there  had  been,  at  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1844,  no  serious 
disaster  on  account  of  country  bank- 
notes.    It  is  true  that  but  one  instance 
of  commercial  difficulty  (that  of  1839) 
had  occurred  during  that  period,  and 
that  accordingly  the  extent  to  which 
the  change  in  the  law  had  increased  the 
security  of  the  note  had  been  as  yet 
but  imperfectly  tested  by  experience. 
But  (supposing  that  the  Act  of  1844 
had  not  been   passed)  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  there  would  have 
been  no  repetition  of  the  ruin  which 
has  from  time  to  time  resulted  from  the 
over-issue  of  country  banks,  and  that,  so 
far  as  regards  those  establishments,  the 
evil  which  the  Act  was  intended  to  cure 
had  already,  in  great  part,  been  removed. 
With    respect,   then,  to    the    country 
banks,  as  well  as  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, it  seems  clear  that  the  danger 
contemplated    in    the    Act   has    been 
enormously  exaggerated,  and  that  the 
severity  of  its  provisions  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  that  danger. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  (1)  while 
the  Act  has  been  fully  effectual  for  the 
accomplishment  of  its  only  defensible 
object — ^the  protection  of  convertibility, 
(2)  the  cost  to  the  country  of  the  double 
remedy—- monopoly    and    restriction — 


which  it  prescribed  has  been  immense  ; 
and  we  have  seen  (3),  that  the  evil 
which  the  Act  was  designed  to  cure, — 
the  danger  at  certain  periods  to  the  con- 
vertibility of  the  note, — \a  reduced, 
when  closely  considered,  to  dimensions 
which  are  quite  insignificant  as  compared 
with  that  cost 

From  these  considerations  it  seems  to 
follow  that  the  Act  of  1844  was  a  mea- 
sure inexpedient  in  the  highest  degree^ 
and  that  its  repeal,  so  far  from  being 
injurious,  would  be  of  the  utmost  bene- 
fit to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country.  The  gain  to  the  community 
resulting  from  its  abolition  would  be 
infinitely  greater  than  the  loss. 

The  same  considerations  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  are  other  impor- 
tant respects  in  which  our  currency  laws 
require  revision.   The  monopoly  of  issue 
within  sixty-five  miles  of  London  which. 
is  possessed,  independently  of  the  Bank 
Charter  Act,  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
cannot,  if  the  views  which  have  been 
expressed  in  this  paper  are  correct,  be 
defended    on    any  reasonable   ground. 
We  have  shown  that  privileges  of  this 
nature,  granted  to  one  or  more  banks  to 
the  prejudice  of  banks  in  general,  axe 
injurious  as  impeding  that  Ml  develop- 
ment of  its  banking  system  which  is  of 
such  vital  consequence  to  the  nation^ 
while  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  on 
the  whole  their  tendency  is  not  to  in- 
crease  rather    than    to    diminish    the 
dangers  incidental  to  a  paper  circulation. 
The  first  step  in  the  reform  of  onr 
currency  laws  which    is    so    urgently 
needed  would  be  with  the  repeal  of  the 
Bank  Charter  Act  the  abolition  of  all 
exclusive    privileges,    exceptional    dis- 
abilities, and  differential  enactments  of 
whatever     kind,    compensation    being 
given  for  any  interference  with  vested 
rights  which   such  a   measure  mi^t 
involve.     The   trade    of   the  conntiy 
would  thus  be  relieved  from  an  incubus 
of  confused  and  mischievous  regulation^ 
and  banking  business  would  be  placed^ 
like  all  other  branches  of  commerce^ 
upon  the  footing  which  is  essentially 
necessary  to  its  prosperity — that  of  free 
and  healthy  competition. 
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This  done,  there  would  remain  the 
question  whether  any  and  what  restric- 
tions or  conditions  ought  to  be  imposed 
upon  banks  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
the  convertibility  of  their  issues.     In 
considering  the  effect  of  the  Act  of 
1844  as  file  pajrticular  measure  which 
was  adopted  for  this  purpose,  we  have 
assumed,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
aome  such  restrictions  or  conditions  were 
desirable.     It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  the  assumption  is  a  strong 
one.     The  special  and  only  plausible 
ground  upon  which  so  direct  and  singu- 
lar an  interference  with  the  principle  of 
commercial  freedom  is  supposed  to  be 
necessary,  and  especially  of  the  distinc- 
tion which  is  in  this  respect  drawn  be- 
tween bank-notes  and  other  forms  of 
credit,    is    that   bank-notes,  and  they 
^one,  perform  all  the  functions  of  money, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  in  the 
fullest  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
*'  currency,"  and  that  a  currency  liable  to 
disaster  is  an  evil  of  greater  extent  and 
importance  than  a  system  of  mercantile 
credit  with  the  same  liability.     The  con- 
clusiveness of  this  argument  is,  however, 
lar  from  imquestionable.     In  the  first 
place,  we  have  found  that  the  evil  in 
question — the  liability  of  bank-notes  to 
disaster — showed  itself  during  between 
the  years   1826   and   1844,  when  the 
banMng-system  of  the  country  was  com- 
paratively free,  in  much  smaller  propor- 
tions than  is  usually  imagined ;  and  tliere 
is  reason  to  believe,  loolong  especially  to 
the  example  of  Scotland,  that  it  would 
,liave  been  still  smaller  in  amount  if  the 
freedom  had  been  more  complete.     But 
even  if  the  danger  to  be  provided  against 
were  more  formidable  in  degree  than  it 
Teally  is,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
the  case  would  be  such  as  to  admit  of 
departure  with  impunity  from  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  and  infallible 
laws  of   political    economy; — whether 
the  currency  is  any  exception  to  the  rule 
which  holds  for  all  other  commodities,— 4- 
that  more  harm  is  done  by  legal  impedi\ 
inents  to  speculation  in  them  than  by 
the  liability  of  such  speculation  to  failure, 
— that  the  best  mode  of  insuring  to  the 
public  a    supply  satisfactory  both  in 


quality  and  quantity  is  perfect  liberty  of 
action  on  the  part  of  dealers,  and  perfect 
liberty  of  choice  on  the  part  of  cus- 
tomers ;  and  that  legislative  regulations 
in  any  way  interfering  with  that  liberty 
are  not  only  injurious  as  restricting 
trade,  but  calculated  to  defeat  the  very 
object  with  which  they  are  framed ; — 
and  whether  the  only  legitimate  mode  of 
counteracting  the  consequences  of  the 
inability  of  bankers,  as  of  other  traders,  to 
perform  their  contracts  is  not  to  be  sought 
in  an  improved  law  of  insolvency.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten,  that  in  that 
which  appears  to  be  the  only  instance 
of  perfectly  free  banking  with  a  paper 
currency  in  the  strictest  sense  conver- 
tible,— ^that  of  the  Scotch  banks  before 
1844, — no  important  failure  attended 
with  losses  to  note-holders  was  ever 
known  to  occur. 

Looking,  however,  to    the  extreme 
importance  to  the  public  of  a  currency 
in  which  it  may  entirely  confide ;  to  the 
fact,  that  in  none  of  the  three  great 
commercial  countries — ^England,  France, 
and  the  United  States — ^has  it  been  con- 
sidered  safe   to   permit    the  perfectly 
unfettered  circulation  of  bank-notes  j— 
taking  also  into  consideration  the  habitual 
condition  of  the  public  mind  upon  this 
subject  I — ^it  is  not  probable  that  for  the 
present  any  English  statesman  will  have 
courage  to  propose  the  exemption  of  banks 
of  issue  from  all  legislative  provision  of 
whatever  kind  for  the  security  of  their 
issues.     It  becomes  necessary,  therefore, 
to  inqidre  what  should  be  the  nature 
of  the  conditions  imposed  ?    There  are 
three  expedients  which  have  been  sug- 
gested, and  which  appear  practicable  for 
&e  accomplishment  of  the  object  in 
view.     These  are  (1)  The  limitation  of 
the  aggregate  amount  for  which  notes 
may  be  issued  beyond  the  coin  or  bullion 
actually  in  hand;  (2)  The  prohibition 
of  notes  below  a  certain  value ;  and  (3) 
To  require  the  possession  of  Government 
or  other   trustworthy    securities  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  redemption  of  the 
notes.     Of  these  expedients  (of  which 
the  monetary  legislation  of  this  country 
presents  a  strange  compound)  the  two 
first    are    fax  more   objectionable   in 
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their  nature  than  the  third,  inasmuch 
as  they  involve  a  much  more  direct 
and  decided  departure  from  principle. 
It  is  evident,  that  to  limit  the  amount 
to  which  notes  may  be  issued  beyond 
that  of  the  precious  metals  in  hand 
is  a  more  direct  and  positive  inter- 
ference with  freedom  of  trade  than  to 
allow  of  unlimited  issues  with  the  sole 
proviso  that  they  shall  be  based  upon 
aatisfactoiy  securities.  An  equally  direct 
interference  with  it  is  involved  in  the 
prohibition  of  notes  below  a  certain 
Tahie,  the  proper  object  of  which  is  not 
to  prevent  the  failiu'e  of  banks  from 
over-issue,  but  to  mitigate  the  effects  of 
their  failure  when  it  occurs,  especially 
as  affecting  the  labouring  classes.  And 
though  it  is  true  that,  by  this  effect 
of  it,  the  most  serious  of  the  evils  atten- 
dant upon  such  catastrophes  is  obviated, 
this  advantage  is  balanced  by  the  fact 
that  in  preventing  the  application  of 
bank-notes  to  tlie  payment  of  wages,  it 
deprives  them  in  great  part  of  their 
efficacy  as  instruments  of  production, 
and  diminishes  to  that  extent  the  demand 
&r  labour  and  the  remuneration  which 
it  is  able  to  obtain. 

It  is,  then,  in  the  tiiird  of  the  available 
expedients — ^the    prohibition    to    issue 
^notes    except  upon    the   guarantee   of 
securities  actually  the  property  of  the 
issuers,  and  such    as  to  command  un- 
failing confidence — that  the  least  objec- 
tionable mode  of  providing  by  legislation 
for  the  convertibility  of  paper  money 
is  to  be  found.     It  is  obvioas,  that  if 
full   provision   is  made   to   insure  the 
constant  possession  by  the  issuers  of  an 
equivalent  value  in  securities,  there  can 
be  no  depreciation  of  notes  and  no  loss 
to  note-holders.     In  England,  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  and 
in  France  (where  the  arrangement  cliefly 
xelied  on  for  maintaining  the  security 
of  issues  is  the  complete  monopoly  of 
iarae  given  to  the  National  Bank)  by 
the  law  which  requires  the  investment 
of  4,000,000/.  or  about  half  the  capital 
of  the  Bank,  in  the  public  funds,  the 
principle    of    such    a    restriction    has 
•ibeady  been  admitted.     After  the  dis- 
aatrous  feilures  of  American  banks  in 


1839,  a  law  was  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  New  York  (which  has  recently 
been  imitated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment,   and    applied     throughout    the 
Union),  under  which  notes   could   be 
issued  only  on  the  deposit  by  the  issueis 
of  securities  to  the  fiill  amount  of  their 
issue.     Accordingly,  the  failures  which 
have  occurred  among  the  banks  of  New 
York  since  the  adoption  of  this  measure^ 
and  which  during  the  "  crisis  "  of  1839 
were  very  numerous,  have  involved  no 
run  for  gold  on  the  part  of  the  note- 
holders, and  the  notes  of  the  insolvent 
banks  have  in  all  cases  been  redeemed. 
There  are,  however,  two  objections  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  principle  has  been 
applied  in  the  United  States.     One  of 
these  is,  that  one  half  of  the  amount  of 
the  securities  deposited  may  consist  of 
obligations   other    than  those    of    the 
Government,    such    as    the    Bonds  of 
Eailways  and  other  Companies,  and  that 
the  liability  of  such  securities  to  depre- 
ciation has  caused  some  loss  to  holdeis 
of  the  notes  of  bankrupt  issuers.     The 
other  is  that  the  duty  of  providing  the 
banks  with  notes  in  exchange  for  the  gua- 
rantees deposited,  and  of  redeeming  them 
when  necessary,  is  imposed  upon  the  Gro- 
vemment  itself.   Both  the  power  and  the 
responsibility  thus  given  to  the  Govern- 
ment would  probably,  and  with  reason, 
be  disapproved  in  this  country.     But 
the  plan  involves  no  necessity  for  the 
discharge  of  these  functions  by  the  Stata 
It  has  been  proposed  (in  a  pamphlet*  i^ 
cently  published  by  M.  Constantin  Baer, 
remarkable    for    its    simple  and  lucid 
treatment  of  a  subject  which  is  enveloped 
in  much  factitious  obscurity),  that  the 
delivery  to  the  banks  of  notes  in  return 
for  securities  should  be  the  business  of 
a  central  committee  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  the  banks  themselves ;  nor 
would  there  in  all  probability  be  any 
serious  objection  to  such  an   arrange- 
ment.    Whether  even  this  machinery 
would   be   necessary,   and  whether    it 
might  not  be  sufficient  to  require  such 
assurance    as   frequent    publication    of 

1  "  La  Question  des  Baoques  en  France  et  en 
Italic.  Lettref?  h  IL  Michel  Chevalier."  P*r 
M.  Constantin  Baer.    Turin.    1864. 
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accounts  would  afford  as  to  the  actual 
possession  by  the  banks  of  the  prescribed 
amount  of  securities,  may  be  doubted. 
But  the  precautionary  arrangements 
which  might  in  this  respect  bo  necessary 
— ^the  proportion,  if  any,  in  which  the 
securities  deposited  might  be  allowed  to 
consist  of  obligations  other  than  those 
of  the  Government,  and  to  what  classes 
of  such  obligations  the  permission  should 
extend — and  whether,  as  M.  Baer  pro- 
poses, it  might  not  be  desirable  that 
the  banks  should  at  all  times  hold  coin 
and  bullion  (on  which  notes  might  also 
be  issued)  bearing  a  certain  proportion 
to  the  securities  which  they  deposit  in 
guarantee, — are  questions  of  no  very 
formidable  difficulty,  but  which  would 
require  careful  discussion  when  the 
precise  mode  in  which  the  proposal 
might  best  bo  carried  into  effect  in  this 
country  came  to  be  considered. 

Monopoly  of  whatever   kind   being 
thus  removed,  and  restriction  reduced  to 
one   simple  and  uniform  requirement, 
the  least  embarrassing  of  any  by  which 
"the  object  in  view  could  be  attained,  the 
way  would  be  cleared  for  the  gradual 
assxmiption  by  the  banking  system  of 
this  country  of  an  importance  propor- 
tionate to  the  extent  of  its  commerce 
and  industry.     No  longer  debarred  from 
the  profit  incidental  to  the  issue  of  notes, 
banking   establishments  would   receive 
that  innocuous  kind  of  legislative  en- 
couragement which  consists  in  the  re- 
moval    of    artificial    restraints  ;     and 
being  in  a  condition  to  afford  interest  to 
depositors    without    transgressing    the 
bounds  of  prudent  management,  would 
rapidly  absorb  a  vast  amount  of  surplus 
property  which  is  now  uselessly  squan- 
dered  or    hazardously    employed,   and 
which  would  be   added    to   the   fund 
available    for  reproductive  investment, 
or,  in  other  words,  for  the  creation  of 
wealth.     JSTor  would  it  be  unreasonable 
to  expect,  that  while  such  was  the  effect 
of  the  change  upon  the  interests  of  the 
coimtry  in  the  normal  condition  of  its 
trade    and    circulation,   it  would  also 


tend  to  avert,  or  to  mitigate  when  they 
occurred,   those   periodical   convulsions 
of  the  money-market  which  have  been 
the  cause  of  so  much  evil.     For,  in  the 
first  place,  it  might  fairly  be  anticipated 
that  the  amount  of  the  reckless  invest- 
ment which  is  a  frequent  cause  of  such 
calamities  would  be  diminished,  in  so 
far  as  that  money  which  at  such  periods 
is  now  directly  invested  by  its  owners 
would  then  be  left  at  the  disposal  of 
establishments  well  versed  in  business, 
and  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  cha- 
racter of  mercantile  projects.     And,  in 
the  next  place,  at  that  particular  stage 
of  a  commercial  "crisis  "  when  the  funds 
necessary  to  counteract  the   unnatural 
depression   of   credit  are  in  disastrous 
deficiency,  deposits  which  are  now  with- 
drawn from  banks  under  the  influence 
of  the  general  panic  would,  under  the 
proposed  arrangement,  be  on  the  con- 
trary attracted  to   or  prevented  from 
leaving  them  by  the  greatly  increased 
rate  of  interest  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  time,  and  which  would  add  to  the 
profits  of  banks,  and,  therefore,  to  those 
of    their   depositors.      It   might   even 
be  hoped  that  when  the  expediency  of 
the  new  system  of  guarantee  had  been 
tested,  some  gradual  and  tentative  modi- 
fication of  it  might  be  found  possible^ 
such  as  might  prepare  the  way  for  the  ad- 
mission of  banks  in  this  country  to  that 
complete  liberty  of  action  on  which  all 
other  commercial  business  depends  for 
complete  success,  and  from  which,  on 
evidence  which  is   so  far  from  being 
entirely  satisfactory,  they    have    been 
excluded.     In  any  case,  a  great  reform 
would  have  been  effected,  and  a  great 
anomaly  removed.  It  would  no  longer  be 
said  that  England,  which  is  the  strong- 
hold of  free  and  independent  commerce, 
is  also  that  of  restrictive  and  paternal 
monetary  laws ;   or  that  the  most  im- 
portant wheel  in  the  machinery  of  her 
material  progress  is  clogged  by  an  un- 
sightly mass  of  complicated,  excessive^ 
and  random  legislation. 
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ESSAYS  AT  ODD  TIMES. 


VL  OF  HANDS. 

I  BEG  to  infonn  the  reader^  in  limine^ 
that  I  am  not  about  to  give  him  a 
rechauffe  of  Sir  Charles  Bell's  book  upon 
the  hand.  In  the  first  place,  I  have 
never  read  the  treatise  in  question.  In 
the  second,  if  I  had  read  it,  I  should 
most  certainly  abstain  from  inflicting 
upon  him  an  abstract,  which  I  take 
to  be  an  altogether  mischievous  and 
liurtful  form  of  literature. 

But  the  subject  of  the  human  hand 
has  been  suggested  to  me  for  an  essay 
l)y  an  engraving  after  Lucas  Van  Ley  den, 
■which  lies  upon  my  study-table  at  this 
moment.  It  represents  a  monk  preach- 
ing. The  picture  itself  I  have  never 
Been,  but,  to  judge  from  the  engraving, 
it  must  needs  be  a  powerful  one.  A 
little  group  of  German  citizens,  clad  in 
the  quaint  garb  of  the  fiiteenth  century, 
are  standing  around  a  pulpit  in  the  open 
air  just  outside  of  the  parish  church, 
listening  to  the  fervent  discourse  of  the 
preacher.  And  a  fervent  discourse  it 
evidently  is,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
effect  it  produces  upon  the  hearers. 
•One  of  them,  smitten  by  some  word  of 
his  which  has  struck  home,  actually 
writhes  in  agony  of  soul  and  body,  and 
throws  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  like  a 
man  shot  through  the  heart.  In  the 
distance  is  a  group,  intended,  I  suppose 
.to  show  what  the  result  of  preaching 
flhould  be — a  citizen  distributing  a  dole 
of  food  at  his  door  to  the  blind  and  the 
lialt  and  the  poor.  But  the  centre  of 
i;he  subject  is  the  preaching  monk.  And 
preach  he  does,  in  good  truth,  not  only 
with  his  lips ;  his  whole  body  preaches ; 
his  outstretched  hands — they  are  the 
most  eloquently  pleadiug  hands  I  have 
«ver  seen  pictured. 

And,  looking  at  this  print,  I  canoot 
help  asking  myself  whether  the  small 
success  of  many  of  the  preachers  of  our 
day   may   not    be    in    some    measure 


attributable  to  their  neglect  of  one  of 
the  great  instruments  of  good  oratory j 
I  mean  the  hand.    I  have  listened  to 
many  preachers  in  many  pulpits ;  I  have 
observed    their    movements   narrowly, 
and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  thai 
they    either    hide    away   their    hands 
altogether,  as  things  to  be  ashamed  of, 
or,  if  they  employ  them  at  all,  do  so  in 
one  of  three  ways :  clutching  the  sides 
of  the  pulpit,  as  if  to  hold  on  by  it ; 
waving  them  up  and  down  with  a  sort 
of  see-saw  motion ;  or,  if  very  violently 
eloquent,  thumping  the  cushion  wil^ 
the  right  fist — the  only  result  of  which 
latter  movement    has    been    that  the 
reverend  gentleman  has  involved  himself 
(and  perhaps  his  subject)  in  a  cloud  of 
dust  of  his  own  raising.    And  the  lay 
orators  whom  I  have  listened  to  have 
been  equally  faulty  in  this  respect.    The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  indeed, 
talks  so  well  as  to  compel  us  to  forget 
that  he  is  evidently  working  the  handle 
of  an  invisible  pump  at  the  moment 
that  he  most  eloquently  appeals  to  our 
feelings.     But    the    smaller    lights   of 
oratory  have  not  the  advantage  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  eloquence  ; 
though,  perhaps,  what  they  want    in 
matter  they  make  up  for  by  voice.     "  I 
like  our  parson,"  said  an  old  woman  to 
me  the  other  day,  speaking  of  a  neigh- 
bour  of  mine,  a  strenuous  and  earnest 
preacher,  of  whom,  indeed,  it  cannot  be 
predicated   that   he   wants   matter  or 
manner ;  "  I  like  our  parson  very  much  j 
he  do  bawl  so" 

And,  if  our  orators  make  but  a  poor 
use  of  the  hands  which  God  has  given 
them,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  writers 
and  our  painters  have  also  somewhat 
neglected  that  great  instrument  of  ex- 
pression, the  human  hand,  in  their 
pictures  and  in  their  writings.  The 
painters,  indeed,  are  wholly  without 
excuse ;  and  the  novelists,  by  their 
neglect,  have  missed  many  an  incident 
which  would  have  given  point  to  their 
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stoTies.  Only  see  liow  a  master  of  tlie 
art  makes  use  of  the  hand  of  his  pup- 
pets to  set  a  charming  picture  hefore 
US,  just,  too,  where  the  novice  would 
Lave  coarsely  drawn  upon  the  old  stage 
property  of  lips  and  kisses,  without  pro- 
-ducing  half  the  effect  which  Mr.  Eeade 
produces  with  a  pair  of  busy  little 
hands.  ''Then  came  a  little  difficulty. 
*^  Gerard,  the  adroit,  could  not  tie  his 
*^  ribbon  again  as  Catherine  had  tied  it. 
^*  Margaret,  after  slily  eyeing  his  efforts 
**  for  some  time,  offered  to  help  him. 
**  Then  a  fair  head,  with  its  stately 
**  crown  of  auburn  hair,  glossy  and  glow- 
*'  ing  through  silver,  bowed  sweetly 
**  towards  him  ;  and,  while  it  ravished 
^*  his  eyes,  two  white  supple  hands 
^'  played  delicately  upon  the  stubborn 
''  ribbon,  and  moulded  it  with  soft  and 
**  airy  touches  ....  Nay,  when  the 
*^  taper  fingers  had  at  last  subjugated 
*^  the  ends  of  the  knot,  her  mind  was 
"  not  quite  easy  till,  by  a  manoeuvre 
*^  peculiar  to  the  female  hand,  she  had 
**  made  her  palm  convex,  and  so  applied 
**  it  with  a  gentle  pressure  to  the  centre 
**  of  the  knot, — a  sweet  little  coaxing 
*'  hand-kiss,  as  much  as  to  say,  'now 
**  be  a  good  knot  and  stay  as  you  are.' 
"  The  hand-kiss  was  bestowed  on  the 
"  ribbon,  but  the  wearer's  heart  leaped 
«  to  meet  it" 

And  painters,  and  actors,  what  do 
they  not  lose  by  their  neglect  of  the 
language  of  the  hand  1  There  is  a  story 
told  of  a  celebrated  portrait-painter  of 
the  last  century,  that  he  had  so  much 
business  and  such  love  for  moifey  that 
he  would  send  away  his  sitters  as  soon 
.as  he  had  painted  in  their  faces,  leaving 
the  drapery  and  the  hands,  which  he 
•classed  together  (as  accessories,  I  sup- 
pose !),  to  be  finished  from  fancy  by  his 
assistants.  Of  course  his  portraits  are 
worthless ;  hands  and  faces  being  equally 
bad.  Whereas,  if  he  had  taken  care  of 
the  hands,  the  faces,  I  fancy,  would  have 
taken  care  of  themselves.  And  you 
have  doubtless  witnessed,  my  reader, 
the  conventional  actress  mimicking  grief, 
wringing  her  hands  in  all  the  stage 
imageiy  of  woe !  « I  have  seen,"  writes 
a    painter,   a   close   observer   of  fact, 


^'  most  of  the  best  actors  of  the  last 
"  thirty  years  :  and  not  one  of  their 
'^  personifications  of  the  passions  remains 
*'  on  my  mind  so  distinctly  as  that  of  a 
"  poor  woman,  whose  child  was  run 
"  over  in  one  of  the  back  streets  of  St. 
"  Giles's  !  I  can  recollect  her  attitude 
*'  and  the  wiinging  of  her  hands,  an 
"  expression  of  grief  I  had  never  before 
"  observed.  I  had  thought  it  was  a 
"  twisting  of  the  hands  closed  together, 
"  whereas  this  poor  creature  passed  one 
"  hand  over  the  back  of  the  other  alter- 
"  nately,  ending  with  a  strong  compres- 
"  sion  of  the  fingers."  Now,  was  it  any- 
thing like  this  that  we  have  seen  at 
the  theatre  ? 

When  we  remember  what  the  office 
of  the  hands  is  in  the  human  econo- 
my, how  the  whole  labour  of  life  is 
mainly  done  by  them, — every  duty  of 
seK-help  or  charitable  assistance — it 
would  almost  seem  as  if  the  human 
body  itself  were  but  a  machine  for  set- 
ting a  pair  of  hands  to  work.  More- 
over, the  hand  performs  a  most  important 
part  in  illustrating  a  man's  thoughts  ;  it 
is  a  fellow-labourer  with  the  tongue. 
With  the  hand  we  beg,  pray,  re-use, 
deprecate,  attest:  with  the  hand  we 
invite,  and  with  the  hand  we  dismiss. 
The  way  in  which  a  man  gives  you 
his  hand  to  shake  is  a  pretty  fair  test 
of  his  disposition.:  The  shy  man 
shakes  your  hand  in  a  sort  of  fumbHng 
and  jerking  way,  and  dxops  it  abruptly, 
being  evidently  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
he  ought  to  have  pulled  off  his  glove  or 
kept  it  on.  The  rough  and  hearty  man 
squeezes  your  hand  to  a  jelly.  Most  of 
us,  I  suppose,  have  met  with  the  person 
who  considers  that  he  makes  himseK  of 
importance  in  the  world  by  offering  a 
couple  of  fingers  to  his  acquaintance; 
though  but  few,  I  fear,  have  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  give  him  back  a 
couple  of  fingers  in  return,  leaving  him 
to  get  out  of  the  position  as  best  he 
might.  Most  men  have  undergone  the 
official  shake,  in  which  the  great  man 
of  the  moment  puts  his  hand  into  yours 
as  if  it  were  a  dead  fish,  having  to  go 
through  the  same  ceremony  with  perhaps 
a  dozen  or  a  score  of  others  after  you. 
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Passing  by  the  rough  brown  homy 
hand  of  toil  (which  is,  perhaps,  as  good 
a  one  as  any  to  shake)  and  merely  glanc- 
ing at  its  opposite,  of  which  I  would 
say  that  a  delicate  hand,  white,  soft,  and 
flaccid,  with  long  tapering  fingers,  aad 
filbert- shaped  nails,  may  be  "  a  most 
excellent  thing  in  woman,"  but  in  a  man 
I  distrust  it — "  habet  foenum  in  comu  " 
— ^beware  of  that  man,  whether  as  friend 
or  foe — ^he  has  never  done  one  day's 
honest  manly  toil,  whether  for  his  plea- 
sure or  his  profit;  I  come  to  a  hand 
which  (in  imagination)  I  press  to  my 
lips.  There  is  something  to  me  very 
pathetic  in  the  hand  of  an  aged  person. 
Its  history  is  written  upon  it  so  clearly, 
so  indelibly,  mapped  out  in  wrinkle  and 
vein.  How  many  hands  has  it  clasped, 
which  now  are  dust;  clasped  till  the 
loving  pressure  they  returned  faded  out 


with  the  fading  breath !  There  is  oae 
such  hand  I  know,  and  love — a  woma]i'& 
It  is  thin^  and  lean  and  wrinkled,  the 
blue  veins  standing  out  upon  it  cleadj, 
and  the  knuckles  prominent  enough; 
but  still  it  is  soft  and  white,  and  lovely. 
It  is  almost  worn  out,  you  see,  in  the 
service  of  a  tender  heart :  a  hand  "w«ll 
experienced  in  tlie  little  kindly  offices  of 
a  sick  room;  a  hand  that  has  smoothed 
many  a  piUow,  and  calmed  many  a 
throbbing  and  feverish  brow,  ^one  80 
active  and  light  as  it  in  doing — ^none  so 
ready  to  abstain  from  touch  or  move- 
ment, when  to  do  would  be  officious. 

May  we  all  have  such  a  hand  as  thiol 
my  friendly  reader,  near  us,  when  the 
great  world  we  live  in  seems  but  a  sped 
upon  the  horizon  of  eternity,  and,  sidt 
of  life,  we  turn  our  faces  to  the  wall  I 
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OE  THREE  CITIES. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


DR.  SAMUEL  BROWN-HUGH  MILLER— DE  QUINCEY. ' 


DR.  SAMUEL  BROWN. 

There  is  now  before  me  an  old  letter, 
consisting  of  two  sheets  and  a  half  of 
the  roughish  quarto  letter-paper  that 
was  in  use  before  the  days  of  the  penny 
postage.  The  handwriting  is  large, 
straggling,  and  juvenile,  and  is  in  con- 
trast with  the  power  of  expression  shown 
in  the  letter,  and  also,  though  not  so 
decidedly,  with  its  matter.  Of  this  last 
the  following  is  a  specimen : — 

"  No  science  shall,  can  ever  be  per- 
**  foct,  till  reduced  to  the  absolute  logic 
"  of  mathematics.  Astronomy,  statics, 
"  hydraulics,  acoustics,  &c.  are  perfect 
"  because  they  are  mathematized.  For 
"  instance,  we  shall  never  be  certain 
"  that  we  have  gained  a  last  and  in- 
**  lallible  generalization  of  the  wondrous 
"  alchemy  of  pur  world  till  we  can 
'*  reason    mathematically    on    chemical 


questions.  Is  there  any  hope  that  we 
shall  ever  be  able  to  do  so]  Yes! 
You  and  I  shcdl  yet  see  that  jubilee- 
day  of  corpuscular  science !  It  akaU 
be  proved  that  all  the  varieties  of 
matter  issue  from  one  elementary  kind 
— thAt  the  fifty-five  elements  at  pre- 
sent recognised  are  all  isomeric  com- 
pounds of  this  one  with  itself,  increasing 
in  an  arithmetical  progression;  that 
the  affinities  of  each  are  in  the  ratio 
of  their  bulks,  which  shall  ikm  be 

known;  that  .     Shall  I  go  on  I 

No  !  it  would  hurt  you,  and  it  would 
hurt  myself.  If  this  consummatioB. 
so  much  to  be  desired  were  brought 

*  about,  how  many  thousand  thousand 
'  grandeurs  would  it  expose  in   every 

*  branch  of  himian  knowledge  !    How  It 
^  would  bear  on  the  great  metaphysical 

*  questions!" 

The   letter  from  which   this   is    an 
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ct  was  "written  in  the  winter  of 
-7  by  a  young  medical  student  of 
Jniversity  of  Edinburgh  to  an  inti- 

£iend  and  former  schoolfellow  of 
dth  whom  he  kept  up  a  corre- 
lenoe.     ]Not  till  some  four  or  five 

after  the  letter  was  written  did  it 
01  to  myself  to  know  the  writer 
lally.  By  that  time  it  was  im- 
)le  for  any  one  living  in  Edinburgh, 
aking  any  note  of  its  intellectual 
ngs,  not  to  have  heard  a  good  deal 
\  Samuel  Erown.  He  was  a  scion 
£unily  already  remarkable  in  the 
I  of  Scotland  as  the  Browns  of 
ington.  They  were  so  called  in 
ionate  recollection  of  their  an- 
,  the  Rev.  John  Brown  of  Had- 
m  (1722— 1787X  author  of  **  The 
Dnary  of  the  Bible,"  "  The  Self- 
preting  Bible,"  and  other  popular 
Dus  works.  Of  one  branch  of  this 
Y  is  the  present  Dr.  John  Brown 
iinburgh,  the  author  of  **HorK 
!civ2e,"  "Eab  and  his  Friends,"  and 
well-known  writings.  Of  another 
h  was  the  Samuel  Brown  of  whom 
)w  speak.  He  was  bom  at  Had- 
m  on  the  23d  of  February,  1817; 
1  the  winter  of  1832-3  he  entered 
niversity  of  Edinburgh  as  a  medi- 
ident. 

Diinally  a  student  of  medicine, 
ti  seems  never  to  have  contemplated 
itual  practice  of  the  profession,  but 
^e  attached  himself  to  it  purely  on 
nt  of  the  sciences  which  meet  in 
iucation  for  it.  Now,  among  the 
al  students,  from  all  parts  of  Bri- 
}hen  attending  the  classes  in  Edin- 
,  there  was  an  unusually  brilliant 
r  of  young  men  similarly  impas- 
L  Edward  Forbes,  two  years 
khan  Brown,  was  his  fellow-student 
jhout  the  whole  course  ;  and 
I  others  who  were  his  fellow- 
its  wholly  or  partially  were  the 
it  professors  Lyon  Playfaii;,  Grood- 
id  Bennett  of  Edinburgh,  tiie  late 
eorge  Wilson,  Professor  Day  of 
jidrews,  Dr.  John  Percy  and 
(SQr  Eamsay  of  London,  and  the 
ted  Henry  Ooodsir,  who  went  out 
lualist  in  9kc  J(^m  Franklin's  fital 


Arctic  Exi>edition.      According  to   all 
accounts,  it  was  a  glorious  time  of  good 
fellowship  and  of  mutual  encouragement 
in  all  high  aims  for  the  young  world  of 
medical   students  in  Edinbui'gh.     Tra- 
dition speaks  in  particular  of  the  Edward 
Forbes   of  those  days,   and  how  that 
radiant  sociability  and  that  chivalry  of 
intellect  which  made  him  to  the  last 
the   darling  of    our  British  world   of 
science  manifested  themselves   to   the 
admiration  of  all  in  the  smaller  world  to 
which  he  then  belonged.     For  him  and 
his  fellows  the  ordinary  means  of  intel- 
lectual intercourse  were  all  too  little. 
Meetings  in  the  class-rooms,  or  for  essay- 
reading   and  debating  in  the  College- 
societies,  even  when  supplemented  by 
jovial  evenings  in  each  other's  rooms, 
were    not  enough.      A  magazine   was 
started,  and  carried  on  for  a  year  or  two 
—  the    contributors    forming   a    Maga 
Club  in  the  University.     But  the  Maga 
was  a  vent  chiefly  for  the  superabundant 
humours  of  the  associated  young  medi- 
cals.    More  was  required  to  express  the 
tumult  of  ideas  and  aspirations  within 
them.     To  this  end  there  was  founded  a 
kind  of  Eosicrucian  fraternity,  imder  the 
name  of  "  The  Universal  BrolJierhood  of 
Friends  of  Truth,"  or,  as  it  came  to  be 
called  more  familiarly  "The  Oinerowia^ic 
Brotherhood."     For  the  Brethren  had 
chosen  for  their  motto  these  three  words, 
O1V09,    *Epco9,    Ma6i;o"is   (Wine,     Love, 
Learning),  to  indicate  that  they  were 
young  and  joyous,  and  that  in   their 
pursuit  of  truth  they  were  to  be  neither 
hermits  nor  ascetics ;   and  this  motto, 
or  its  triKteral  abridgment  0.  E.  M.  they 
had  embroidered  or  engraved  on  badges 
which  they  constantly  wore — a  roseate 
ribbon,  a  silver  triangle,  and  what  not. 
And  had  they  not  their  Archimagus  or 
Grand  Master,  their  subordinate  officers, 
their  two  orders  of  adepts,  and  their 
ceremonial  of  admission  ?  And  was  there 
not  a  pressure  from  the  outside  to  get 
admitted  into  the  brotherhood,  till  it 
numbered  more  than  a  hundred  mem- 
bers, all  carefully  chosen,  and,  though 
still  chiefly  medicals,  yet  not  exclusively 
such  ? 

Despite    the    juvenile    filagree    and 
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afifectation  of  Eosicracianismy  there  is 
ample  testimony,  not  only  in  the  sub- 
sequent careers  of  all  the  chief  members, 
but  also  in  the  manifestos  and  mutual 
addresses  of  the  brotherhood  at  the  time, 
that  a  fine  intellectual  enthusiasm  was 
fostered  by  the  association.  "  The  high- 
est aim  of  man,''  said  the  founders,  '^  is 
"the  discovery  of  Truth;  the  search 
"  after  Truth  is  his  noblest  occupation. 
"  It  is  more — it  is  his  duty.   Every  step 
"  onwards  we  take  in  science  and  leam- 
''^  ing  tells  us  how  nearly  all  the  sciences 
"  are  connected.     There .  is  a  deep  phi- 
"losophy  in  this  connexion  yet  unde- 
**  veloped — a  philosophy  of  the  utmost 
"  moment  to  man ;  let  us  seek  it  onV 
Translating  this  language  of  exhortation 
into  the  language 'of  fact,  one  can  see 
that,  in  respect  of  the  element  of  fiaOfitnc, 
the  utility  of  the  association  consisted 
in  its  bringing  together  a  number  of 
young    naturalists,     young    geologists, 
young   chemists,    young    physiologists, 
and  young  metaphysicians,  pledg^  to 
each  other  in  such  a  manner  that  there 
was  established  not  only  mutual  fidelity 
and  tolerance,  but  also  a  certain  common 
property  of  ideas  and  speculations.  And 
what  of   the  elements  of   *Epwc  and 
Olvocl  Doubtless,  they  took  care  of  them- 
selves.    Conceive   the   smaller  festive 
gatherings  throughout  the  year,  or  the 
great  yearly  festival,  where,  from  one 
end  of  the  table  round  which  sat  the 
brethren,  with  the  roseate  ribbons  on  the 
breasts  of  all,  and  the  silver  triangles 
and  stars  on  those  of  the  privileged, 
Edward  Forbes  would  troll  out,  at  a 
particular  hour,  the  Oineromathic  song 
which  he  had  written,  calling  on  all  to 
join  in  the  chorus. 

"  FiU  ye  up  a  brimming  glais, 
Jolly  brotherHstudento, 
Ere  you  let  the  bottle  pass, 
JoUy  brother-students ! 

"  Alma  Mater,  if  you  please, 
Her  professors  and  degrees, 
And  our  rights  and  lioerti^ 
Jolly  brother-students ! 

(Chorui.) 

*\To  the  maids  whose  love  we  prize, 
In  the  sunshine  of  whose  eyes 
Earth  again  is  Paradise, 
Jol^  brothernstudents ! 

(Ohorut.) 


esiffiiy 
it  shin 


"  Here's  our  sacred  triune 
And  the  words  that  on  it  stune^ 
Leaminoy  Love,  and  Soty  fFtne, 
Jolly  brother  students ! 

(Cftomt.) 


Side  by  side  with  Edwaid  Forbes^  on 
many   of  these  occasions,  was  yooM 
Samuel  Brown.   He  had  been  leoo^dae^ 
from  the  first,  as  one  who  had  ia  a  pn- 
eminent  degree  brought  into  the  biotber 
hood  an  original  endowment  of  that  etger 
element  of  fuiOfiaK  the  development  of 
which  was  its  truest  distinction.  ''  Iwai 
"  fired,"  says  one  friend  of  this  dato^ 
^*  by  his  pure  and  noble  enthusiasni,  and 
"  our  discussions  were  usually  of  lof^ 
''themes.     One  could  not  but  feel  foi 
''  better  for  being  brought  into  contiet 
''with  him,  however  casually — lie  wii 
"so  bright,  so  good."    And  not  laof 
after,   George  Wilson,  in  one  of  In 
letters,  thus  expresses  his  sense  of  tbi 
value  of   Brown's    friendship :    "TI» 
"gaining    of   such  a  friend  was  tltt 
"  stimulus  to  more  active  study,  and  a 
"  most  potent  motive  to  steady  persever- 
"  ance ;  and  many  a  day-dr^tm  of  ibs 
"future,  and  many  an  air-built  casQfl^ 
"had  him  for    its    hero."    How   &r 
Brown  had  then  published  among 
companions  the    conception   that 
taking  possession  of  him  does  not  appeal: 
That  chemistry  was  his  hobby  they  had 
long  known.     Most  of  his  spare  time, 
since  his  boyhood,  had  been  spent  over 
retorts  and  crucibles.    So  fiar  as  I  can 
find,  however,  the  letter  which  I  have 
quoted  is  the  earliest  record  of  the  zismg 
in  Brown's  mind  of  any  definite  fbnn  of 
that  speculation  to  which  he  surrendered 
all  his  subsequent  life. 

What  the  speculation  was  is  plain 
enough.  So  £ur  as  Chenustry  had  then 
gone,  all  the  material  frame  of  natoie^ 
all  the  endless  variety  of  substances  on 
.  the  earth,  was  to  be  conceived  as  com- 
posed of  fifty-five  elements  (sudii  was 
then  the  ascertained  number,  but  more 
were  expected)  singly  and  in  all  sorts 
of  combinations.  The  proportions  in 
which  the  fifty-five  elements,  from 
hydrogen  to  platinum,  always  united 
to  form  compounds  had  been  numeri- 
cally ascertained;  and  at  least  a  con- 
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venient  way  of  representing  the  fact 
of  chemical  combination  was  to  fancy 
that   the   atoms  or  ultimate   particles 
of  the  elementary  substances  were  of 
weights,  relatively  to  each  other,  which 
might  be  expressed  by  the  numbers 
signifying  their  combining  proportions. 
When,  therefore,  Nature  meant  to  make 
any  compound,  what  was  the  process  ] 
"Wliat  but,  for  every  atom  of  the  in- 
tended compound,  to  take  the  necessary 
number  of  atoms  of  each  of  the  re- 
quired elementary  ingredients,  and  com- 
pel them  into  union  ?     Such,  but  with 
many  varieties  of  hypothesis,  was  the 
state  into  which  speculative  chemistry 
liad  been  brought  by  Dalton's  magni- 
ficent generalization.     That  corpuscular 
science  had  not  even  here  reached  its 
utmost  limits,  was,  I  should  suppose, 
a  very  general  feeling  among  chemists. 
That  Nature  had  fiffy-five  elements  or 
thereabouts  in  her  laboratory,  all  radi- 
cally distinct,  and  that  out  of  these  she 
bad  formed  all  the  varieties  of  terrestrial 
matter,  employing  some  of  the  elements 
largely  and  others  more  sparely  and 
exquisitely,  might  be  a  handy  provi- 
sional conception.     But  was  it  likely  to 
endure?    Could  any  soul  rest  in  it? 
Samuel    Brown's    could    not     Others 
might  go  on  with  the  chemistry  of  the 
Afi^-five  elements,  content    with    the 
certainties  which  it  gave  and  the  ways 
of  achievement  which  it  opened  up,  and 
waiting  for  such  a  simplification  of  the 
theory  as  might  gradually  loom  into 
yiew.    ffe  would  be  in  among  the  fifty- 
five  elements  at  once,  laughii^  at  their 
fifyf-fivitj/ !     There    must    be    another 
way  of  accounting  for  the  facts !    What 
if  the  apparent  multiplicity  of  the  ele- 
ments to  chemical  ansdyBis  were  but  the 
result  of  various  atomic  arrangements 
of  one  elementary  kind  of  matter,  as 
had  been  the  dream  of  ancient  sages 
and  of  the  medieval  alchemists? 

So,  from  the  evidence  before  me,  I 
interpret  Samuel  Brown's  thoughts  and 
anticipations  about  the  year  1837.  In 
that  year  his  medical  studies  were  inter- 
nipted  by  a  visit  to  St.  Petersburg. 
Thne  he  caught  typhus,  from  which 
he  xeoovered  with  difficulty.   Betuming 


to  Edinburgh  in  1838,  he  completed  his 
studies,  and  in  1839  graduated  as  M.D. 
In  the  winter  of  1840-1,  he  and  Edward 
Forbes  delivered  in  Edinburgh  a  joint 
course  of  lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Sciences ;  and  in  the  same  year 
there  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  the  paper 
in  which  he  first  formally  broached  his 
notion  of  the  mutual  convertibility  of 
the  chemical  elements.  It  was  entitled 
"  Experiments  in  Chemical  Isomerism," 
and  contained,  if  I  mistake  not,  accounts 
of  processes  for  transmuting  carbon  into 
silicon.  In  1841  Brown  came  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  he  resided,  I  think,  for  some 
time  about  Woolwich,  having  a  labo- 
ratory there  and  an  assistant.  Two 
tracts  which  he  published  in  London, 
under  the  title  of  "  Lay  Sermons  on  the 
Theory  of  Christianity,"  found  their  way 
to  Edinburgh,  and  were  heard  of  by  mo 
before  I  knew  anything  of  the  writer. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  Samuel 
Brown  must  have  been  in  1842,  when 
he  had  just  returned  from  his  brief  stay 
in  England.  Edward  Forbes  was  then 
gone  from  Edinburgh,  and  the  Oinero- 
mathic  Brotherhood  was  a  thing  defunct, 
or  known  only  by  rumour.  Brown  and 
his  researches  in  Isomerism  stood  out 
now  on  their  own  account.  I  remember 
well  how  the  whisper  reached  me  of  this 
extraordinary  young  man,  who  had  so 
far  revived  Alchemy  that  he  could  trans- 
mute metals.  For  it  was  not  now  only  the 
transmutation  of  carbon  into  silicon  that 
was  talked  o^  but  that  of  rhodium  into 
iron,  and  perhaps  of  iron  into  platinum, 
with  I  know  not  what  other  possibilities. 
Sceptical  as  one  might  be,  on  the  ground 
of  tiie  difficulty  of  conceiving  what  form 
of  experiment  had  escaped  all  the  former 
transmutationists,  one  could  not  but  feel 
a  desire  to  meet  a  person  of  whom  the 
reports  were  so  unusual. 

And  really  a  first  meeting  with  Samuel 
Brown  was  something  to  be  remem- 
bered. A  thin,  pale,  dark-haired  young 
man,  of  eager  and  vivid  look,  with  a 
graceful  alacrity  in  all  his  movements, 
thoroughly  frank  and  self-possessed, 
fluent  at  once  on  any  topic  that  turned 
up,  and  opening  with  you  rather  in 
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the  playful  vein  than  in  any  vein  of 
transcendentalism,  or  "  high-fklutin,"  as 
the  Americans  call  it — such  was  the 
Alchemist.  We  would  ere  long  call 
Tiim  the  Alchemist  to  his  face,  and  chaff 
him  on  the  subject  of  his  trausmutations, 
and  he  would  take  all  good-humouredly 
and  give  us  back  as  good  as  he  got. 
But,  in  truth,  there  was  such  a  fund  of 
life,  culture,  and  geniality  of  all  kinds 
in  him,  so  much  of  theosophy,  and  phi- 
losophy, and  literary  liking,  so  much  of 
miscellaneous  acquaintance  with  men 
and  things,  that  there  was  no  need  for 
thinking  of  him  long  as  Chemist  or  as 
Alchemist,  unless  one  chose  to  do  so. 
His  presence  in  any  little  company  acted 
as  a  general  intellectualizing  inliuence, 
lifting  the  talk  out  of  commonplace, 
sustaining  it  at  a  higher  altitude  than 
it  would  probably  have  reached  had 
he  been  absent,  and  swaying  it  hither 
imd  thither  at  that  altitude  by  rapid 
cross-impulses  and  suggestions.  For  he 
was  a  beautiful  talker  himself,  with 
always  a  certain  soaring  tendency,  which, 
however,  did  not  take  him  into  cloudi- 
ness, but  rather  into  that  region  of  clear 
wonder  where  the  mind  entertains  itself 
with  the  extreme  generalizations  of  phy- 
sical science.  There  was  perhaps  now 
and  then  a  touch  too  much  of  the  gran- 
diloquent for  cynical  tastes — an  unne- 
cessary use  of  such  Emersonian  words 
as  "seer,"  "  mission,"  and  the  like,  then 
trying  to  naturalize  themselves,  and  also 
of  polysyllabic  words  like  "organific" 
and  "Methodology."  But,  save  with 
the  c}Tiical,  even  this  was  but  a  sign  of 
the  freshness  and  exuberance  of  the 
speaker's  mind  ;  or,  if  ever  there  was  too 
much  of  it  for  others,  it  was  redeemed 
by  the  speaker's  versatility,  when,  a 
moment  afterwards,  ho  would  be  using 
as  ])lain  words  as  anybody  else  and  be 
ready  for  the  simplest  fun.  All  in  all, 
he  possessed  in  a  wonderful  degree  that 
quality  which  enables  intollect  to  repre- 
sent itself  best  in  conversation — care- 
lessness of  the  fact  of  an  external 
opposing  medium.  It  is  the  opposite 
of  bashfulness,  and  yet  need  not  have  a 
semblance  of  arrogance  or  aggressiveness. 
It  is  simply  that  one  is  endowed  so  that 


the  ideas  and  fancies  that  nae  in  one 
are  let  flow  forth  as  a  matter  of  conrae^ 
without  the  least  sense  of  the  massol 
stolid  resistance  they  have  to  encounter, 
as  represented  in  the  ring  of  griiming 
faces  round  about  one,  each  face  hiding 
its  own  ideas  and  fancies,  and  caring 
vastly  more  for  them  than  for  youia^  tf 
indeed  it  is  not  dead-set  against  yoaa 
even  as  it  grins  and  bows  and  liatena 
AVith  the  bashful  or  taciturn  man  it  k 
different.  He  is  too  conscious  of  the 
ring  of  grinning  faces  and  of  what  they 
conceal  It  is  not  a  void  that  seems  to 
be  around  him  into  which  he  may  let 
his  voice  exercise  itself  by  way  of  men 
thinking  aloud,  nor  is  it  a  sympathetio 
medium  through  which  his  words  iriD 
ffnd  easy  way  ;  it  is  an  obstinate  aggie- 
gate  of  other  people's  thinkings^  and 
prejudices,  and  cynicjal  lookings  at  eveiy 
new  speaker,  as  much  as  to  say,  **  "Who 

the are  you  ?  "   through  which  if 

one  is  to  send  anything  it  must  be  done 
with  heat  and  an  inconvenient  rousing 
of  the  spirit.  Hence,  as  a  thou^ 
comes,  a  more  frequent  suppression  fA 
it  than  utterance  of  it — a  feelmg  *'  Why 
bother  people  with  it  1"  or,  "  If  I  begiDy 
I  shall  have  to  follow  up,  and  ezplun, 
and  get  into  an  argument,  and  it  ian^ 
worth  while."  And  so,  unless  you  fire 
him  to  the  exploding  point,  my  gentle* 
man  sits  mum.  Happily,  however,  all 
are  not  so  constituted.  There  are  some 
who,  whether  from  native  sociability  or 
acquired  habit,  do  let  themselves  flow 
forth,  are  not  ashamed  of  their  meet 
casual  and  momentary  thinkingSy  and 
either  ignore  all  external  resistance  to 
them  or  feel  sure  that  nothing  so  much 
better  is  going  but  that  they  may  take 
their  chance.  It  is  well  that  there  should 
be  suck  The  animation  which  they 
caiTy  with  them  wherever  they  go  gene- 
rates as  well  as  circulates  thought,  and 
obliges  everybody.  ITor,  after  all,  {he 
opposing  medium  around  one  is  not  so 
tough  as  some  would  think.  Besides 
the  women  and  the  young,  who  consti* 
tute  between  them  a  large  portion  of 
society  everywhere,  there  are  plenty  of 
persons  to  whom  it  is  natural  and  plea- 
sant to  relate  themselves  sympathetically 
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to  'whatever  comes  in  their  way;  and, 
if  only  the  talk  is  of  sufficiently  good 
qnahty,  such  is  the  magnetism  of  mind 
upon  mind  that  its  continuance  relaxes 
the  (^position  of  even  the  morose,  and 
they  too  yield  to  the  charm. 

Samuel  Brown's  conversational  power 
was  as  delightful  to  others  as  it  was 
easy  to  himself.  Certainly  none  of 
his  writings  convey  an  adequate  im- 
pression of  what  he  could  be  among 
his  friends.  It  must  not  he  supposed, 
however,  that  he  went  after  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  talker,  or  spent  his  time  in 
society  for  that  purpose.  At  the  time 
of  which  I  speak,  he  had  his  head- 
quarters in  a  strange,  solitary,  tumble- 
down kind  of  house  in  Portobello,  some 
two  miles  out  of  Edinburgh.  We  used 
to  call  it  "Hades;"  and,  calling  upon 
him  and  his  assistant  there,  and  getting 
admission  through  a  gate  into  an  inclosed 
courtyard,  we  would  find  them  in  the 
room  which  they  had  fitted  up  as  a 
laboratory,  and  where,  amid  an  assort- 
ment of  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends, 
including  a  stuifed  alligator,  or  some 
such  beast,  we  understood  them  to  be 
pursuing  their  transmutations.  Only 
now  and  then  would  Brown  leave  this 
seclusion  for  an  evening  in  Edinburgh 
Accordingly,  having  occasion  to  leave 
Edinburgh  myself  about  this  time,  when 
my  thoughts  recurred  to  Brown  during 
my  absence,  I  fancied  him  always  in 
this  out-of-the-way  place,  rather  than 
in  Edinburgh,  or,  if  he  quitted  it, 
rambling  in  solitary  meditation  over 
the  adjacent  heights  of  Arthur's  Seat. 
I  remember  addressing  a  letter  to  him 
**  Hades,  Portobello,"  and  it  reached 
him  without  difficulty. 

The  year  1843  was  a  critical  one  in 
Brown's  career.  He  was  then  twenty- 
six  years  of  age ;  and  his  chemical 
sj^eculations  had  taken  such  shape  and 
certainty  in  his  mind  that  he  came 
forward  in  Edinburgh  with  a  course  of 
four  lectures  on  the  Atomic  theory.  The 
audience  addressed  was  one  of  the  most 
hnUiant  that  had  ever  assembled  for 
any  such  occasion  in  Edinburgh,  in- 
doding  Lord  Jeffrej',  Dr.  Chalmers, 
Gleoige  Combe,  Sir  William  Hamilton, 


and  many  other  distinguished  citizens. 
The  lectures   consisted,  in  great  part, 
of  reviews  and  appreciations  of  previous 
movements    in    chemistry,  leading    up 
to  Brown's  new  hypothesis.     This  was 
still  the  hypothesis  which  had  fascinated 
him  so  far  back  as  1836-7  ;  but  the  form 
of  the  hypothesis  seems  in  the  interval 
to  have  taken  a  new  development.     It 
was  now  announced,  if  I  mistake  not,  in 
some  such  way  as  this : — ^There  are  at 
present  two  competing  hypotheses  as  to 
the  atomic  constitution  of  bodies..  There 
is  the  common  one,  which  supposes  the 
atoms    of   bodies   to    be    actual   solid 
nuclei  of  the  same  stuff  as  the  aggregate 
bodies,  inconceivably  small  indeed,  but 
still  occupying  space,  and,  if  not  mathe- 
matically indivisible,  yet  indivisible  by 
those  forces  which  are  competent  to  the 
division  of  their  aggregates.     Against 
this  hypothesis,  which  satisfied  Dalton 
(who,   indeed,   always   thought  of  the 
atoms   as  good  thumping  things,  and 
represented  them  practically  by  musket- 
balls),  there  was  the  old  hypothesis  of 
Boscovich — always  fascinating  to  minds 
of  an  idealistic  turn — ^which  offered  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  matter  on 
the  supposition  of  atoms  not  as  solid 
nuclei  of  stuff  at  all,  but  as  mere  mathe- 
matical points,  centres  of  attraction  and 
repulsion.     Brown's    hjrpothesis,    as    I 
understand  it,  was  neither  Boscovich's 
nor  Dalton's,  but  a  third  hypothesis — 
more  material  than  the  one,  inasmuch  as 
it   did  suppose   a   primal  stuff  of   all 
matter,  but  less  complexly  material  than 
the  other,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  suppose 
a  ffty-fivity   or    any   other   numerical 
diversity  of  kinds  of  material  stuff,  but 
only    a   modifiability   of  the  arrange- 
ments  of  one  element     This  element 
was  to  be   conceived  as   neither  solid, 
liquid,  nor  gasiform — ^which  three  states 
of  matter  are  but  different  phenomena 
or  conditions  of  the  aggregation  of  the 
atoms  of  the  essence  or  prime  element. 
"Well,   but  what  imaginable   mode   of 
relationship  among  the  atoms  of  such 
a  prime  element  would  account  for  the 
varieties  of  actual  matter  1    Astronomy 
here  furnished  the   analogy.     What  if 
the  atoms  of  the  prime  element^  centres 
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of  attractive  and  repulsive  force,  were 
at  distances  from  each  other,  relatively 
to  their  own  dimensions,  as  great  as  the 
planetary  and  astral  distances  relatively 
to  the  sizes  of  the  astronomical  masses, 
80  that  within  each  cubic  inch  of  metal, 
wood,  or  what  not^  that  the  eye  looked 
down    upon,    there    might  be    atomic 
systems   and    processes    of   orbs,    and 
wheelings,    actions,    and    reactions,   as 
amenable  to  a  geometrical  calculus,  if  it 
could  probe  its  way  among  such  infini- 
tesimals, as  were  the  systems,  the  orbs 
and  wheelings,  the  actions  and  reactions 
of  astral  space?     Here  I  rather  lose 
myself  in  following  Brown  ;  nor  have  I 
the  means  of  recovering,  with  anything 
like  precision,  his  uses  of  the  astro- 
nomical analogy,  so  as  to  make  either 
the  variety  of  the  reputed  elements  of 
the   chemical  books,   or   their  mutual 
transmutability,  conceivable.    I  suppose, 
however,  that,  to  his  imagination,  one 
unknown  atomic  system  of  the  prime 
element    constituted    sulphur,  another 
carbon,  another  silicon,  and  so  on,  and  that 
his  imagination  farther  was  that  there 
might  be   means  of  breaking  through 
the  spheres   of   mechanical    attraction 
among  the  reputed  elementary  atomic 
systems,   so    as  to  reach  the  interior 
systems  themselves.     The  problem  of 
Alchemy,  at  all  events,  according  to  his 
hypothesis,  behoved  to  be  the  finding 
of  some  such  method   of  interference 
with  corpuscular  arrangements  as  should 
be  equivalent  to  the  sudden  crushing 
together    or    dilatation    of   an    astral 
system.     The  fancied  analogy  of  Astro- 
nomy and  Atomics  had  occupied  him  till 
it  had  become  a  form  of  his  thought 
He  used  to   talk  of   ''the  sky  of  an 
atom"   till  one  seemed  to  be  actually 
standing  on  the  minute  rotundity  and 
looking  up  to  a  firmament  over  it. 

Alas !  all  this  Paracelsianism  had  to 
be  brought  to  a  harder  test  than  that  of 
exposition  in  lectures  to  a  lay  audience. 
In  his  lectures  he  took  care  to  offer  his 
notion  purely  as  a  hypothesis,  or  specula- 
tive conjecture.  The  audience,  there- 
fore, besides  testifying  the  admiration 
they  could  not  but  feel  for  expositions 
so  eloquent,  thought  themselves  justified 


in  affirming,  through  Dr.  Chalmers,  a* 
their  spokesman  in  returning  thanks  to 
the  young  lecturer,  at  least  t^e  rdevcmcif 
of  his  hypothesis — its  title  to  a  farther 
hearing;     Many,  I  believe,  went  farther 
than  this.     At  all  events,  when,  in  the 
same  year,  the  chair  of  Chemistry  in  tiie 
University  ol  Edinburgh  became  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Hope,  the  desirs 
that  Samuel  Brown  should  succeed  him 
was  very  general  in  the  city.     His  rnani* 
fest  ability,  it  was  argued,  irrespective  of 
the  speculation  to  which  he  had  pledged 
himself,  recommended  him  for  the  post 
But,  naturally,  in  the  actual  contest,  aU 
turned  on  the  validity  of  his  speculation; 
and  here  the  highest  authorities  in  the 
chemical  world  at  once  spoke  out.     So 
far  as  these  authorities  had  looked  into 
any  of  his  published  processes  for  trans- 
mutation, or  had  any  accounts  of  the 
results  of  these  processes,  they  had  been. 
able  to  come  to  but  one,  and  that  an  im> 
&vourable,  conclusion.     ''  But  let  him 
even  now  repeat  the  experiments,"  they 
said,  "in  any  of  our  laboratories."  Brown 
did  actually  go  to  Dublin,  on  the  invita- 
tion of  Dr.  (now  Sir  Robert)  Kane,  who 
volunteered  him  every  facility  and  assist- 
ance. After  six  weeks,  the  report  was  that 
there  had  been  total  failure.    Brown's 
own  friend.  Dr.  Geoige  Wilson,  of  Edin- 
bui^gh,  devoted  many  weeks  to  a  careloi 
repetition  of  the  experiments  in  his 
own  laboratory,  but  with  no  result  mors 
satisfactory  than  the  finding;   in  one 
experiment,  "an  apparently  anomalous 
appearance,  to  a  small  extent,  of  sHicon.'* 
In  short,  by  the  end  of  1 843,  not  only  had 
Brown's  candidature  for  the  Chemistry 
chair  in  Edinburgh  been  unsuccessfhl, 
but  all  faith  in  his  experiments  had 
vanished  from  the  world  of  chemistry. 
He  was  left  in  possession  only  of  lus 
hypothesis. 

For  nearly  thirteen  years  after  this 
turning-point  in  his  fortunes,  Samuel 
Brown  lived  on  an  object  of  unabated 
interest  and  affection  to  all  who  really 
knew  him.  There  were  many,  indeed^ 
who  wished  nothing  better  for  him  than 
that,  still  so  young  a  man,  and  with 
such  brilliant  and  versatile  powers,  he 
should  confess  himself  beaten  in  his  past 
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effort,  and  exeit  himself  in  some  new 
way.  But  Brown  could  not  reason  so. 
His  hypothesis  was  inwrought  with 
Ms  very  fibre ;  and,  though  we  did  not 
now  hear  much  of  it  from  him,  wo 
nndeistood  that  he  persevered  in  it. 
Still,  for  some  years  in  Edinburgh,  and 
then  in  London,  with  various  inter- 
mediate removals,  he  was  understood  to 
be  plying  in  secret  new  forms  of  his  old 
experiments.  On  the  whole,  however, 
his  activity  now,  for  some  years  at  least, 
was  a  little  more  miscellaneous.  J^ot  a 
£ew  were  our  pleasant  meetings  with  him 
in  Edinburgh  from  1844  to  1847,  when 
he  would  come  among  us,  and,  leaving 
Chemistry  and  Alchemy  utterly  out  of 
the  talk,  be  as  one  of  ourselves.  Then 
between  1844  and  1852  there  was  a 
considerable  series  of  articles  from  his 
pen  in  the  North  British  Review^  the 
Westminster  Review^  and  other  periodicals, 
British  and  American,  chieiiy  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  history  of  science. 
Nor  were  his  writings  only  in  prose. 
He  had  projected,  under  the  title  of  the 
**  Humanities  of  Science,"  a  collection  of 
sonnets,  not  unhke  the  Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets  of  Wordsworth,  that  should 
express  the  memorable  moments  and 
celebrate  the  venerable  names  in  each  of 
the  chief  sciences.  He  accomplished 
only  an  introductory  series,  and  the 
series  of  sonnets  in  Astronomy.  A  more 
extensive  poetical  effort  was  a  tragedy, 
Galileo  Galilei,  written  by  way  of  amuse- 
ment during  recovery  from  an  illness, 
and  of  which  a  limited  number  of  copies 
"were  printed .  The  following  is  a  portion 
cf  the  Eecantation  Scene  in  the  Court  of 
the  Inquisition : — 


it 


GALILEO. 


I  recant 

PIRST  INQXnSITOB. 

Thia  free  and  frank  profession,  Galileo, 
Believe  us,  is  received  with  joy  unfeigned. 
The  Holy  Office  were  content ;  the  Church 
That  is  without  requireth  something  more — 
Full  recantation  on  thy  bended  knees. 

GALILEO  {on  his  Jcneea), 

L  Ckdileo,  man  and  sinner,  do, 
Before  the  universe  and  its  Creator, 
The  passii^  and  the  coming  breed  of  men. 
Angels  anasaints,  imprisoned  souls  and  devils, 
Comess  my  life  has  been  o'ergrown  with  lies, 
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And  mainly  one,  wherewith  I  filled  the  world : 
Here  I  disown,  tear  down,  denounce,  and 

damn  it. 
Firm  stands  the  Earth,  the  everlasting  hills  sit 

still. 
The  Sun  doth  come  and  go,  the  sky  revolves  ; 
So  help  me  God  in  death's  dismay  I 

ALL. 

Amen! 

FIRST  INQUISITOR. 

Our  sometime  prisoner  free,  the  Court  is 
closed. 

[The  Court  rises;  Galileo,  coming  ovJt  of  a 
Tnomentary  swoon,  springs  madly  to  hisfeetJ] 

GALILEO. 

It  does  revolve,  though !    Hear  me,  men  of 

doom. 

[The  Friar,  Marco,  and  his  Roman  friends 

dose  round  him,  holding  v/p  their  hamds 

and  cloaks  to  stifle  the  s(nmd  of  his  reviving 

abjwraiivnJ'^l 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  here,  and 
indeed  in  many  other  passages  in  Brown's 
writings,  a  vein  of  autobiographic  refer- 
ence. He  too  had  his  idea,  the  verifi- 
cation of  which  would  enrol  his  name 
in  the  list  of  the  great  ones.  The 
world  would  not  accept  it,  but  had  flung 
it  back  upon  him ;  at  moments  his  own 
feeling  over  it  would  be  that  of  despair 
or  despondency  ;  but  again  the  mood  of 
exultation  would  come,  and  he  would 
spring  to  his  feet,  re-asserting  it  in  the 
teeth  of  the  "  men  of  doom."  Ah  \ 
that  a  glorious  idea  should  have  to  be 
brought  to  the  test  of  the  laboratory! 
Why  could  not  one  protest  in  a  merely 
speculative  and  poetic  way  against  the 
fifty-fivity  of  material  nature,  and  so  be 
safe,  and  even  have  the  sympathy  of  all 
but  the  plodders  to  cheer  one  on  %  For 
who  but  the  plodders,  who  have  nothing 
within  themselves  wherewith  to  inter- 
pret nature,  could  have  satisfaction  in 
the  conception  of  a  permanent  ffty^ 
fivity  of  elementary  kinds  of  matter,  or 
sixty-fivityy  or  whatever  else  the  number 
may  at  last  be  in  consequence  of  these 
new  wretches  of  metals  which  ard 
coming  in  upon  us  at  the  rate  of  the 
planetoids,  and  perhaps  are  in  occult 
correspondence  with  t^iose  waifs?  Or, 
if  one  chose  to  elaborate  a  hypothesis 
of  a  one  elementary  stuff  the  varying 
atomic  arrangements  of  which  might 
yield  the  so-called  elements,  why  have 
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to  offer  it  as  more  tlian  an  imagination  ? 
"Why  get  into  the  laboratory  at  all,  and 
concern  oneself  with  manipulations  of 
carbon  into  silicon,  rhodium  into  iron, 
and  iron  into  platinimi,  especially  if  there 
were  surer  hands  to  come  after  1    What 
if  the  fifty-five,  or  sixty-five,  elements, 
or  wTiatever  else  may  be  their  number, 
should  represent  that  state  of  differentia- 
tion to  which  terrestrial  matter   had 
already  attained  at  the  time  when  the 
earth  was  flung  off  from  the  sun,  and 
what  if  the  resources  of  our  laboratories 
can  effect  only  the  resolutions  of  com- 
pounds back  to  that  stage  of  differentia- 
tion, but   must   decline   the  question 
of  a  greater  prior  homogeneity  as  less 
properly  chemical  than  metaphysical? 
For  many  years  Brown  had  suffered 
from   a  most  painful  form  of  internal 
malady,  the  beginnings  of  which  were 
traced  to  the  typhus  he  had  caught  in 
youth  at  St.  Petersburg.  After  interrupt- 
ing his  occupations  again  and  again,  and 
determining  his  removals  from  place  to 
place,  this  malady  had  at  length  become 
too  surely  fatal ;  and  in  June,  1856,  he 
left  Haddington,  where  he  had  been  last 
residing,  and  came  to  a  (j^uiet  suburb  of 
Edinburgh,  nominally  for  the  sake  of 
closer  medical  advice,  but  really  to  die. 
He  had  been  married  some  six  or  seven 
years,  and  with  all  his  other  thoughts 
there  now  mingled  that  of  the  approach- 
ing adieu   to   her  who  was    tenderly 
hovering  round  him  and  smoothing  his 
pillow,   and    to    two    young    children 
whose  recollections  of  their  father  ere 
long  would  be  but  as  of  a  face  in  a 
distant  dream.     But  he  bore  on  bravely. 
The    death    of  Edward   Forbes,  when 
entering    with    acclamation    on    what 
seemed  a   new  career   in  the  Natural 
History  Professorship  of  Edinburgh,  had 
affected  him  not  a  little.     It  seemed  to 
surprise  him  that  lie,  so  long  an  invalid, 
should  be  outliving  his  splendid  college- 
fellow.      But  the  respite  was  of  the 
briefest.     It  was  on  a  drizzly  afternoon, 
late  in  August,  if  not  early  in  September, 
1856,  that,  chancing  to  be  in  Edinburgh, 
I  went  to  inquire  how  Samuel  Brown 
was,  and,  if  possible,  to  see  him  once 
more.     It  was  with  a  yearning  at  tha 


heart  that  I  did  see  him  and 
with  him  as  he  lay  on  his  cougLl  Mb 
was  gallant  and  graceful  as  ever ;  aad^ 
though  he  spoke  to  me  as  to  one  "wlio 
was  to  continue  to  do  duty  in  awodi 
where  his  duties  were  oyer;  I  oouii 
hardly  believe,  as  I  came  awajr,  that  the 
end  was  to  be  so  soon.  On  iJie  20th  d 
September  he  died,  aged  thirty-nine. 

HUGH  MILLER. 

Some  time  ago,  in  a  review  of  one  of 
Hugh  Miller's  posthumous  volumes  in 
a  London  newspaper,  the  critic,  rather 
pooh-poohing  Hugh  Miller's  reputation 
generally,  observed  that  what  was  mort 
conspicuous  in  him  was  the  total  absenoe 
of  genius.     Ho  seemed  to  the  critie  t» 
have  been  a  diligent,  ponderous  kind  of 
fellow,  who  had  raised  himself  creditablj 
from  the  ranks,  and  done  pretty  well,  if 
one  considered  that  Nature  had  denied 
him  this  master-quality.    Now,  I  have 
read  too  many  reviews  of  books  to  be 
easily  surprised  at  anything  I  see  in 
print ;  and,  as  there  have  been  abont 
a  hundred  definitions  of  "  genius,"  it 
seemed  reasonable  enough  that  Fleet 
Street  should  have  its  own  particular 
one.     I  had  even  a  notion,  from  pre- 
vious induction,  that  what  Fleet  Street^ 
or  a  portion  of  it,  considered  to    be 
"  genius  "  consisted  in  advanced-opinion- 
ativeness  and  a  power  of   scribbling 
rapidly   on  any  subject  for   an  hour 
or  two  after  dining  at  the  Cock.     But^ 
turn  the  thing  which  way  I  might,  this 
criticism  did  surprise  me.     Had  it  been 
said  that   Hugh   Miller  kcked  specu- 
lative subtlety,  or  that  his  geology  was 
not  up  to  the  mark,  or  that  he  was 
clogged  by  Presbyterian  theology  and 
other  forms  of  prejudice  and  provin- 
cialism, I  should  not  have  been  at  a 
loss  to  imderstand  what  was  meant.  But 
that  what  he  wanted  was  genius  I     The 
word  might  go  to  the  dogs  as  soon  as 
the  authorities  in  our  language  chose; 
but,  so  long  as  it  was  kept,  it  seemed 
to  me  that,  if  the  word  was  applicable 
to  the  description  of  any  mind,  it  was 
to  the   description  of  Hugh   Miller^s. 
I  had   known    him   personally    in    a 
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general  ■way,  intli  occasional  pretty 
close  glimpses,  from  1841  to  1847 ;  I 
had  lefi^shed  these  older  recollections 
of  him  "With  a  long  interview  (still 
memorahle  to  me)  in  his  last  house  in 
Portohello  only  a  few  weeks  hefore  his 
death ;  and  I  had  read  almost  all  that 
he  had  written,  whether  in  his  news- 
paper or  in  books.  Either  I  mnst  give 
np  aU  confidence  in  my  own  impres- 
sions, or  Tleet  Street  was  wrong  for 
once. 

There  was,  I  should  say,  more  than 
"  genius  "  in  Hugh  Miller — ^there  was 
genius  in  that  most  mysterious  of  its 
forms  for    which   Goethe    provided  a 
name  when  he  called  it  "  the  demonic 
element."     What    reader    of    Goethe's 
Autobiography  can  have  forgotten  that 
extraordinary  passage  at  its  close  where, 
speaking  of  what  he  had  in  view  in  his 
Egmont,  he  expounds,  as  a  discovery  of 
his  life,   his  distinct  perception  of  an 
influence  in  nature,  in  history,  and  in 
individual  human  character,  which  he 
could  not  reduce  to  law  or  natural  order, 
and  could  only  express  by  supposing 
the  intermingling  of  a  something  neither 
sensible  nor  supra-sensible    with    life 
and  its  affairs.     The  passage  is  hazy — 
perhaps  purposely  hazy ;  but  it  leaves 
all  the  stronger  an  impression.     "He 
thought  he  could  detect  in  nature,  both 
animate  and  inanimate,  with   soul   or 
without  soul,"  says  Goethe,  speaking  of 
himself  in  the  third  person, "  sometWng 
which  manifests  itself  only  in  contra- 
dictions, and  which  therefore  could  not 
be  comprehended  under  any  idea,  still 
less  under  one  word.     It  was  not  god- 
like, for  it  seemed  unreasonable;  nor 
human,  for  it  had  no  xmderstanding ; 
iior  devilish,  for  it  was  beneficent ;  nor 
Migelic,  for  it  often  betrayed  a  malicious 
pleasure."     To  this  principle,  in  imita- 
&n  of  the  "ancients,  who  had  had  per- 
cepticms  of  the  same  kind,  he  had  given 
the  name  of  the   "Demonic."     "The 
"  most  fearful  manifestation  of  the  De- 
"  monic,"  he  continues,  "  is  when  it  is 
*Been    predominating   in    some    indi- 
"vidual  character.     During  my  life  I 
**have  observed    several   instaiices  of 
*  this,  either  more  closely  or  remotely. 


**  Such  persons  are  not  always  the  most 
'*  eminent  men,  either  morally  or  intel- 
"  lectuaUy,  and  it  is  seldom  that  they 
"  recommend  themselves  to  our  affec- 
"  tions.  A  tremendous  energy  seems 
"  to  be  seated  in  them,  and  Ihey  exer- 
"  cise  a  wonderful  p^wer  over  all  crea- 
"  tures  and  even  over  the  elements ; 
"  and,  indeed,  who  shall  say  how  much 
*'  farther  such  influence  may  extend  1" 
Let  Goethe  be  responsible  for  the  obser- 
vation and  for  the  wording  of  it.  If 
I  understand  what  he  meant  by  the 
"  demonic  element,"  I  have  hardly 
known  a  man  in  whom  there  was  so 
much  of  it  as  in  Hugh  Miller. 

It  appeared  in  his  very  look  and 
demeanour.  Who  in  Edinburgh,  old 
enough  to  remember  him,  can  forget 
the  figure  of  that  massively-built  man, 
roughly  apparelled  in  gray,  or  some 
dusty  reddish-brown,  like  an  ex-stone- 
mason not  ashamed  of  himself,  or  the 
sad,  resolutQ  look  of  his  sandy-coloured 
feice,  the  features  of  which  seemed 
smaller  than  they  were  from  the  quan- 
tity of  reddish  hair  tha*t  matted  his 
great  round  head?  There  was  such 
a  prevailing  impression  of  reddishness, 
and  even  of  stony  reddishness,  in  his 
approach,  that  one  instinctively  thought 
of  his  own  "  Old  Red  Sandstone.''  His 
head  might  have  been  taken  as  a  model 
for  that  of  Gurth  in  Ivanhoe,  or,  with 
a  little  alteration,  for  that  of  Rob  Roy 
— ^for  whom  also  he  would  have  been 
no  inapt  model  for  breadth  of  chest, 
and  personal  strength.  As  a  stone- 
mason, he  used  to  lift  'or  roll  weights 
twice  as  great  as  an  ordinary  man  could 
manage.  He  had  a  pride  in  this  ;  and 
one  of  his  habits,  I  noticed,  was  an 
inquisitiveness  as  to  the  physical  mea- 
surements and  capabilities  of  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  "What  is 
your  height?"  he  would  say,  suddenly 
facing  you,  or  "  What  is  the  girth  of 
your  chest  1 "  looking  at  you  sideways ; 
and,  if  you  were  not  prepared  with  an 
exact  answer,  he  seemed  surprised.  He 
had,  in  particular,  a  malicious  pleasure 
in  inveigling  his  acquaintances  by  some 
stratagem  to  try  on  his  hat — it  being 
▼ery  rarely  indeed  that  the  hat  found 
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a  head  over  whicli  it  did  not  descend 
to  the  nose.  Yet  there  had  been,  he 
said,  in  his  native  town  of  Cromarty 
two  heads  decidedly  bigger  than  his — 
one  of  which  belonged  to  the  most  stu- 
pid man  he  had  known,  not  an  actual 
idiot,  and  the  otl\er  to  a  person  very 
little  superior.  Such,  or  such-like, 
would  be  his  talk  in  a  casual  meeting 
with  him  where  the  talk  depended  on 
himself  In  anything  like  mixed  or 
dinner-table  society,  which,  however, 
he  avoided  as  much  as  he  could,  he  was 
almost  blockishly  silent.  Ladies  would 
be  dying  to  hear  Hugh  Miller  talk,  but 
not  a  word  would  be  got  out  of  Hugh 
Miller.  The  impression  made  by  his 
singular  speechlessness,  coupled  with 
his  unusually  powerful  look,  on  more 
than  one  such  occasion,  has  been  de- 
scribed to  me  as  little  short  of  awe. 
But,  indeed,  even  where  he  was  more 
at  his  ease,  there  was  always  a  sensation 
among  those  about  him  of  abnormal 
impenetrability.  There  was  then,  as 
has  been  hinted,  no  remarkable  defi- 
ciency of  discourse.  In  a  fine  kind  of 
husky  whisper,  and  with  a  quaint  kind- 
liness and  respectfulness  of  manner  to 
his  collocutor,  whoever  he  might  chance 
to  be,  he  would  confide  whatever  was 
interesting  him  at  the  moment — as  that 
he  had  just  had  a  letter  from  So-and-so 
(perhaps  taking  it  out  of  his  pocket),  or 
that  the  parcel  he  had  in  his  hand  was 
a  Dutch  translation  of  his  "Footsteps 
of  the  Creator"  which  they  had  been 
so  good  as  to  send  him  ("it's  i-ather 
droU,  sir,  to  see  yourseK  in  Dutch"), 
or  that  he  had  just  returned  from  a 
geological  excursion  and  had  found 
something  curious.  And  so  from  this 
to  that,  not  as  if  caring  to  speak,  but 
with  a  courteous  willingness  to  be 
agreeable,  he  would  go  on  from  topic 
to  topic — asking  some  question,  fur- 
nishing a  reminiscence  of  his  own  to 
match  the  answer,  interpolating  a 
humorous  remark,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  citing  a  favourite  author  or 
repeating  with  feeling  a  scrap  from  an 
old  poet.  His  language  was  choice, 
and  the  idiom  not  Scotch,  unless  when 
he  chose,  but  good  English — rendered 


strange  to  the  ear,  however,  by  his 
peculiar  far-north  pronimciation.  This, 
among  other  things,  made  a  sort  of 
interchange  of  the  vowel-sounds  i  and 
u.  The  phrase  **  bitter  cup  of  affic- 
tion,"  for  example,  was  pronounced 
nearly  thus  :  "  butter  kip  of  affluction." 
There  were  moments  in  which,  from 
a  certain  heat  in  what  he  said,  an  out- 
swelling  of  the  tone,  and  an  accom- 
panying gesture  as  if  he  were  moved 
to  stand  up  and  give  emphasis  with 
his  clenched  hand,  the  worlong  in  him 
of  a  great  reserve  of  power  was  per- 
ceptible. But,  in  general,  such  was  his 
quietness  that  even  those  who  met  him 
most  frequently  never  felt  that  they 
knew  him.  His  Free-Church  friends 
in  Edinburgh,  among  whom  he  moved 
most,  and  whose  respect  for  him  was  so 
great  that  they  would  have  accounted 
intimacy  with  him  an  honour,  never 
could  attain  that  intimacy.  They  had 
brought  him  from  Cromarty  to  edit 
their  newspaper  and  fight  their  cause ; 
and  he  had  filled  that  post  as  no  one  else 
could  have  filled  it — for  he  came  to  it 
not  as  a  hireling  (money  could  not  pur- 
chase Hugh  Miller),  but  as  one  whose 
conscience  was  in  the  cause,  and  who 
had  a  better  knowledge  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  his  country,  and  of 
the  needs  of  the  popular  heart  in  the 
question  of  the  Kirk,  than  was  possessed 
by  his  clerical  colleagues.  But,  though 
they  could  trust  him,  and  admired  him, 
they  could  neyer  manage  or  adequately 
comprehend  him.  He  walked  about  in 
Edinburgh,  a  mysterious  mass  of  force, 
belonging  to  the  Free  Church,  but  be- 
longing to  it  in  his  own  way.  Still 
the  Cromarty  stone-mason  at  heart,  and 
with  no  sense  that  newspaper-editing 
was  any  great  promotion  for  him,  he 
probably  carried  in  him  a  fund  of  recol- 
lections from  his  former  life — recol- 
lections, say,  of  half  the  quarries  in 
Scotland,  and  of  Highland  straths  and 
glens — ^which  he  could  not  amalgamate 
with  present  circumstances,  or  share 
with  those  among  whom  his  lot  was 
cast.  Hence,  probably,  in  part,  his  self- 
involved  manner,  his  independence  of 
society,  the  sense  he  left  on  all  of  a 
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mind  shut-in  and  impervious.  He 
flashed  out  better  in  his  books,  or  some- 
times,  as  I  have  been  told,  amid  the 
scenes  of  nature  into  which  he  was  led 
by  his  geological  rambles.  Once,  when 
a  scientific  Mend  was  with  him,  and 
they  came  on  a  great  moss-covered 
boulder  in  a  solitary  spot,  the  friend 
was  suddenly  surprised  by  seeing  him 
walk  up  to  the  stone  in  the  attitude  of 
a  man  inspired.  He  struck  it  three 
times  with  his  hammer,  exclaiming, 
•*  Aha  !  old  fellow,  how  came  you  here  1 
Declare,  declare,  declare  !  "  It  was  the 
Druidism  in  him,  as  much  as  the  geo- 
logical spirit,  that  had  been  stirred. 

Druidism  I  have  called  it,  and  it  is  a 
Tery  good  name  for  a  form  of  the  "  de- 
monic element"  which  was  marked  in 
Hugh  Miller  still  otherwise  than  I 
have  yet  described.  Of  Scandinavian 
breed  in  the  main — for  his  ancestors 
on  both  sides  for  some  generations  had 
been  sea-faring  men  of  the  Scottish 
north-east  coast — ^he  had  yet  a  Celtic 
dash  in  his  pedigree,  derived  from  a 
certain  Donald  Koy,  a  pious  Highland 
seer  of  a  hundred  years  back,  of  whom 
there  were  still  strange  legends.  Now, 
not  only  had  he  a  singular  fascination 
for  the  memory  of  this  second-sighted 
ancestor,  but  there  was  a  vein  in  his 
life,  as  it  is  related  in  his  Autobiography, 
which  it  is  difhcult  to  suppose  that  he 
did  not  attribute  to  his  descent  from 
that  Celtic  worthy.  He  never  speaks 
of  second-sight,  or  any  other  of  that 
class  of  phenomena,  except  in  tbe  ra- 
tional spirit  of  modem  science ;  but  he 
tells  stories  of  his  own  childhood  on 
the  faith  of  which  the  believers  in  the 
«  occult "  might  claim  him  as  a  "  me- 
dium." Thus,  he  tells  us  how,  playing 
alone  one  day  at  the  stair-foot  of  the 
long  low  house  in  Cromarty  where  he 
had  been  bom,  and  where  he  and  his 
mother  dwelt  while  his  father  was  at 
sea,  he  felt  a  sudden  presence  on  the 
landing-place  above  him,  and,  looking 
up,  saw  ^  the  form  of  a  large,  tall, 
**  very  old  man,  attired  in  a  light-blue 
**  great-coat "  steadfastly  regaxdmg  him. 
Though  sadly  frightened,  he  at  once 
divined  the  figure  to  be  old  John  Eettes, 


his  buccaneering  great-grandfather,  who 
had  built  the  house,  and  had  been  dead 
some  sixty  years.  Again,  there  is  thiff 
remarkable  story  of  what  happened  in 
the  same  long  low  house  on  the  evening 
of  the  10th  of  October,  1807.  On  this 
evening  it  was  supposed  his  father's 
ship  foimdered  at  sea  with  all  on  board, 
for  she  left  Peterhead  harbour  that 
day,  and  the  last  ever  heard  of  her  was 
that  she  had  been  seen  tacking  out  into 
the  open  sea  during  a  terrible  tempest. 
"  My  mother  was  sitting  beside  the 
"  household  fire,  plying  the  cheerful 
**  needle,  when  the  house-door,  which 
"  had  been  left  imfastened,  fell  open, 
"  and  I  was  despatched  from  her  side 
"  to  shut  it.  What  follows  must  be 
"  regarded  as  simply  the  recollection, 
"  though  a  very  vivid  one,  of  a  boy 
**  who  had  completed  his  fifth  year  only 
*'  a  month  before.  Day  had  not  wholly 
"  disappeared,  but  it  was  fast  posting 
**  on  to  night,  and  a  gray  haze  spread 
"  a  neutral  tint  of  dimness  over  every 
"  more  distant  object,  but  left  the 
"  nearer  ones  comparatively  distinct, 
"  when  I  saw  at  the  open  door,  within 
"  less  than  a  yard  of  my  breast,  as 
"  plainly  as  ever  I  saw  anything,  a 
"  dissevered  hand  and  arm  stretched 
"  towards  me.  Hand  and  arm  were 
"  apparently  those  of  a  female ;  they 
"  bore  a  livid  and  sodden  appearance ; 
"  and,  directly  fronting  me,  where  the 
"  body  ought  to  have  been,  there  was 
"  only  blank,  transparent  space,  through 
"  which  I  could  see  the  dim  forms  of 
"  the  objects  beyond.  I  was  fearfully 
''  startled,  and  ran  shrieking  to  my 
'*  mother,  telling  her  what  I  had  seen ; 
^'  and  the  house-girl,  whom  she  next 
"  sent  to  shut  the  door,  apparently  af- 
"  fected  by  my  terror,  also  returned 
*^  frightened,  and  said  that  she  too  had 
"  seen  the  woman's  hand ;  which,  how- 
"  ever,  did  not  seem  to  be  the  case. 
"  And,  finally,  my  mother  going  to  the 
'*  door,  saw  nothing,  though  she  appeared 
"  much  impressed  by  the  extremeness 
"  of  my  terror  and  the  minuteness  of  my 
"  description.  I  communicate  the  story 
"  as  it  lies  fixed  in  my  memory,  without 
*^  attempting  to  explain  it«    The  sup< 
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Jhad  Men.  whom  I  have  known;, 


^  posed  apparitioii  may  have  been  merely 
^  a  momentary  affection  of  the  eye,  of  the 
"  nature  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
**  in  his  *  Demonology '  and  Sir  David 
*^  Brewster  in  his  *  Natural  Magic'   But> 
"  if  so,  the  affection  was  one  of  whick 
^  I  experienced  no  after-return,  and  its 
<<  coincidence,   in  the    case,   with    the 
**  probable  time  of  my  fatherV  death, 
"  seems   at  least    curious."      Notwith- 
standing the  carefuUy-guarded  tone   of 
the  last  sentence  or  two,  my  impression 
IS  that   Hugh   Miller   did  all  his  life 
carry  about  with  him,  as  Scott  did,  but 
to  a  greater  extent,  a  belief  in  ghostly 
influences,  in  mysterious  agencies  of  the 
air,  earth,  and  water,  always  operating, 
and    sometimes    revealing    themselves. 
Though  he  had  experienced,  as  he  says, 
writing  in  1853,  no  after-return  of  his 
childish  liability  to  visions,  he  seems  to 
have  had,  all  his  life,  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest  in  stories  of  the  super- 
natural, and  iar  less  disposition  iJian 
men    of    his   weight    and    amoimt    of 
scientiflc   information  usually  have  to 
discredit  the  possibility  of  abnormal  im- 
pulses and  coincidences,  sudden  nervous 
horrors,  and  the  bursting  in  upon  man 
of  unearthly  sights  and  sounds.     His 
books  are  £dl  of  legends  of  the  kind, 
Celtic  and  Lowland,  so  told  that  one 
•ees   his  imagination  clinging  to  what 
his  reason  would  Mn  rcyect     K  he  had 
been  as  cunning  as  Goethe,  he  would 
have  fbrmulized  the  thing^in  a  high  my- 
thological expression  ''  after  the  manner 
of   the    ancients."     But    Goethe   only 
believed,  from  his  observation  of  nature 
and  affairs,  that  some  agency,  unseen 
and  perhaps  personal  and  multitudinous^ 
did  intermingle  itself  with  nature  and 
human  affedrs,  causing  the  incalculable 
and  the  contradictory.     Hugh  Miller,  I 
fancy,  believed  in  the  breaking-through 
of  this  agency  so  as  to  be  viable.     W6 
all  know  the  story  of  the  Water-Kelpie 
«— how,  suddenly,,  at  ni^xtfedl,  people, 
sauntering  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  see 
a  strange  horae-like  creature  rising  from 
the  middle  of  the  ford  and  hear  a  voice 
neighing  &om  it,  "The  hour  is  come^ 
but  not  the  man,"  and  how  at  that 
moment  thfice  dashes  down  tha  zoad 


sloping  to  the  ford  a  traveller  in  hot 
haste  who  will  not  be  stayed,  who  teaxs 
madly  &om  those  who  would  detain 
l^im^  wades  into  the  ford,  misses  his 
fooling,  and  is  swept  away  and  drowned. 
If  any  man  in  Scotland,  arriving  by 
himself  at  nightfall  at  a  dangerous  ford, 
was  likely  to  see  the  water-kelpie,  it 
might  have  been  Hugh  Miller  in  ono 
of  his  geological  excursions.  But  I 
rather  fancy  the  poor  kelpie  would  have 
had  the  worst  of  it.  "The  hour  la 
come  and  the  man  too,  you  big  unchancy 
brute,"  Hugh  would  have  called  out^ 
dashing  on  to  grapple  with  it  in  the 
water,  as  Beowulf  did  with  the  Grendel's 
mother. 

For  (and  here  is  a  third  aspect  of  "  the 
demonic,"  for  which  I  can  vouch)  there 
was  a  tremendous  element  of  ferocity  in 
Hugh  Miller.  It  amounted  to  a  dis- 
position to  kilL  He  was  a  grave,  gentle, 
kindly,  feitherly,  church-going  man,  who 
would  not  have  hurt  a  fly,  woidd  have 
lifted  a  child  tenderly  out  of  harm's  way 
in  the  street,  and  would  have  risked  his 
life  to  save  even  a  dumb  creature's  ;  but 
woe  betide  th&  enemy  that  came  athwart 
him  when  his  blood  was  up  !  In  this 
there  was  more  of  the  Scandinavian  than 
of  the  Celt.  It  appeared  even  in  his  news- 
paper-articles. At  various  times  he  got 
into  personal  controversies,  and  I  know 
no  instance  in  which  he  did  not  leave 
his  adveisary  not  only  slain,  bnt  battered, 
bruised,  and  beaten  out  of  shape.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  principle  with  him — the 
only  principle  on  which  he  could  flght — 
that  a  battle  must  always  be  a  I'outranct, 
that  there  could  be  no  victory  short  of 
the  utter  extermination  of  the  opposed 
organism.  Henoe,  in  the  course  of  his 
editorial  career,  not  a  few  immense,  un- 
seemly Mcaggerations  of  the  polemical 
spirit — ^much  sledge-hammering  where  a 
tap  Qt  two  would  have  sufficed.  A  duel 
of  opinions  was  apt  to  become  with  him 
a  duel  of  reputations  and  of  persona 
There  were  instances,  I  imderstand,  in 
whichy  coming  to  a  differeaice-  even  with 
leaders  on  his  own  side  in  which  he 
thought  his  own  independence  involved^ 
he  intimated  beforehand  to  those  con- 
•ecD^  thathfidid]iotwish.fQrarupti|re^ 
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'but  th£^  if  it  was  to  be,  Ii8  'was  quite 
preparec^  ani  it  must  tiien  be  Hu^ 
Miller  in  Seddand  against  whoever  else. 
And,  as  b^  was  dangerous  to  deal  with, 
if  roused  in  a  litBTaTy  controversy,  so,.  I 
should  say,  if  meddled  with  in  tha  field 
er  OO)  the  road^  Take  the  following  story 
fom  his  Fi'nA  Impretsums  of  England 
and  its  People: — ^He  is  on  a  tour  through 
England  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
nmetimes  on  faot  and  sometimes  by  rail, 
visiting  the  spots  that  have  been  familiar 
to  him  by  name  &om  boyhood  for  their 
isBOciations.  with  eminent  names  or 
occurrences  in  English  Literature.  He 
has  come  one  evening  by  rail  as  far  as 
Wolverton,  meaning  to  sleep  there  and 
walk  over  the  next  morning  to  Ohiey, 
dear  to  him  on  the  poet  Cowper's  account 
JBut  it  so  chances  that  the  great  %ht 
between  Caunt  and  Eendigo  for  the 
championship  is  about  to  come  off  in 
ihat  neighbourhood,  and  all  the  black- 
gnards  in  England  are  assembled  in 
Wolverton.  lifot  a  bed  is  to  be  had  for 
&  plain  way&rer^  and,  following  advice 
given  him,  he  walks  on  in  the  moon- 
light to  ^N'ewport  PagneU,  a  distance  of 
fimr  miles.  ^The  way  was  lonely 
•*  enough ;  nor  were  the  few  straggling 
^  tcavellers  whom  I  met  of  a  kind  suited 
'^  to  render  its  solitarineas  more  cheerfoL 
'^  About  half-way  on,  wh^[»  the  road 
•*  runs  between  tall  hedges,  two  feEows 
*^  started  out  towards  me,  one  firom  each 
^  fidde  of  the  way.  '  Is  this  the  road,' 
•*aaked  one,  *to  Newport  PagnellT 
**  ^  Quite  a  stranger  here,'  I  replied^  with* 
^  out  slackening  my  pace ;  '  don't  belong 
"  to  the  kingdom  even.'  *  No  ? '  said  the 
'^same  fellow,,  increasing  his  speed  as  if 
^to  overtake  me;  ^to  what  kingdom, 
*^then]'  *  Scotland,'  I  said,  turning 
^suddenly  round,  somewhat  a&aid  of 
^  being  taken  behind  by  a  bludgeon. 
^  The  two  fellows  sheered  gS,  in  double- 
-quick time,  the  one  who  had  already 
^  addressed  me  muttering,.  *•  More  like 
**  iB  Irishman^  I  think  ; '  and  I  saw  no 
^-  more  of  them.  I  had  luckily  a  brace 
f*  o£  loaded  pistols  about  me,  and  had  at 
^  tii6  mnmfliiii  a  triggec  under  each  f or»- 
f^  finger."  Heca  I  seem  to  see  Hugh 
M3lerafthawBathxoughout  his  life.   He 


WES  a  massive^  seLS^eontroUed,  religious 
frugal,  and  strictly-principled  man,  walk- 
ing peaceably  on  the  Queen's  highway, 
and  with  an  interest  in  aU  things  quiet 
and  lovely ;  but  he  believed  in  the  rif&- 
ness  of  life-and-death  forces  around  one^ 
the  possibility  of  upspringing  murderous 
contingencies,  human  and  superhuman^ 
no  less  than  if  he  had  been  in  the 
thirteenth  century;  and  he  had  that 
within  him  which  answered  to  them^ 
anticipated  them,  and  policed  himsel£ 
You  overtook  him  geologizing  at  leisure 
in  some  out-of-the-way  place,  or  yoa 
came  upon  him  on  some  country  road, 
turning  his  holiday  into  a  pilgrimage  to 
spots  of  historical  note ;  he  was  the  sort 
of  man  you  would  like  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with,  and  he  made  no  objec- 
tion; you  walked  on  a  bit  with  Imn; 
your  interest  in  him  gradually  rising  into 
wonder ;  you  felt,  if  you  had  any  dis* 
cemment,  that  he  was,  naturally  and 
by  culture,  a  grand  kind  of  man  ;  but; 
all  the  while,  he  did  not  know  who 
you  were,  you  see ;  you  might  be  the 
devil,  or  one  of  his  gentlemen  of  dark^ 
ness,  far  all  he  knew ;  and  so,  while  he 
is  talking  to  you,  what  are  his  fingers 
doing  ?  Playing  with  the  triggers  of  two 
loaded  pistols  !  A  whirr  of  the  brain,  s 
momentary  hallucination,  even  a  me^ 
chanical  mistake,  and  God  knows  what 
might  happen! 

DB  QUINCEY. 

It  was  in  1843  that  De  Quincey,  who 
had  at  several  times  before  taken  up 
his  quarters  at  EdinbiHgh — in  ordex^  I 
8Uj)poee,  to  be  near  Wilson — came  again 
into  that  neighbourhood,  there,  as  it 
proved,  to  end  his  strange  dream  of  a 
life.  He  was  then  about  fifty-seven 
years  of  age,  and  he  lived  on  till  185^ 
for  the  most  part  either  in  Edinburgh 
itself  or  in  the  snug  adjacent  village  of 
Lasswada,.  where  he  had  relatives  to  tend 
him,  and  where  he  lies  buried 

An  account  of  De  Quincey  durihg 
these  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life  would 
be  a  most  singukr  memoir^  if  only  it 
could  be  written.  But  the  materials  fot 
any  coherent  account  of  him  do  nol 
exist    What,  he  did,  <ir  where  ha  waa^ 
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Bead  Men  wham  I  have  knoum; 


from  week  to  week,  no  one  had  any 
means  of  keeping  reckoning  but  him- 
self.  He  came  and  went,  appeared  and 
disappeai'ed,  and  that  was  alL  By  far 
the  most  graphic  sketch  of  him  in  his 
last  Edinburgh  period  that  I  know  of 
is  that  contained  in  Mr.  John  Hill  Bur- 
ton's recent  delightful  volume  The 
£ook-Hunter.  •  Among  several  portraits 
of  mighty  book-hunters  known  in  the 
flesh  to  Mr.  Burton,  and  all  lovingly 
drawn,  there  is  introduced  that  of  a 
certain  "  Thomas  Papaverius,"  which  we 
may  translate  "  Thomas  of  the  Poppies," 
if  any  translation  is  necessary.  "In 
"  what  mood  or  shape,"  says  Mr.  Burton, 
**  shall  he  be  brought  forward  ?  Shall  it 
"  be  as  first  we  met  at  the  table  of  Lu- 
"  cullus,  whither  he  was  seduced  by  the 
"false  pretence  that  he  would  there 
**  meet  with  one  who  entertained  novel 
"  and  anarchical  opinions  regarding  the 
"  Grolden  Ass  of  Apuleius?  No  one  speaks 
**  of  waiting  dinner  for  him.  He  will 
^  come  and  depart  at  his  own  sweet  will, 
"  neither  burdened  by  punctuaUties,  nor 
'*  burdening  others  by  exacting  them. 
"  The  festivities  of  the  afternoon  are  far 
^  on  when  a  commotion  is  heard  in  the 
'^hall  as  if  some  dog  or  other  stray 
^'animal  had  forced  his  way  in.  The 
^*  instinct  of  a  fiiendly  guest  tells  him 
*'  of  the  arrival-^he  opens  the  door  and 
*' fetches  in  the  little  stranger.  What 
'*  can  it  be  ]  A  street-boy  of  some  sort  ? 
''  His  costume,  in  fact,  is  a  boy's  duffle 
^  great-coat,  very  threadbare,  with  a  hole 
*^  in  it,  and  buttoned  tight  to  the  chin, 
^  where  it  meets  the  fragments  of  a  par- 
'Hicoloured  belcher  handkerchief;  on 
^'his  feet  are  list-shoes,  covered  with 
"  snow,  for  it  is  a  stormy  winter-night ; 
'^and  the  trousers — some  one  suggests 
''that  they  are  inner  linen  garments 
**  blackened  with  writing-ink,  but  that 
**  Papaverius  never  would  have  been  at 
''  the  trouble  so  to  disguise  them.  What 
**  can  be  the  theory  of  such  a  costume  1 
**The  simplest  thing  in  the  world — it 
''  consisted  of  the  fragments  of  apparel 
"  nearest  at  hand.  Had  chance  thrown 
^*to  him  a  court  single-breasted  coat, 
**  with  a  bishop's  apron,  a  kilt,  and  top- 
*'  bootS|  in  these  he  would  have  made 


'*  his  entry."  Mr.  Burton  goes  on  to 
describe  the  talk  of  this  queer  diminu- 
tive being  so  oddly  introduced  and 
apparelled — that  silver  talk  of  De  Quin- 
cey  of  which  the  world  has  heard  so 
much.  Most  exactly  true  is  the  ac- 
count to  all  I  have  ever  heard  of  Papa- 
verius, Who,  in  Edinbuigh  or  any 
where  else,  would  not  have  delighted  in 
the  prospect  of  getting  the  opium-eater 
to  his  house,  to  dinner  with  a  few  friends, 
or  more  quietly  afterwards,  so  as  to  have 
an  evening  with  him?  Nothing  was 
easier,  if  you  knew  the  way;  To  invite 
him,  by  note  or  personally,  was  of  no 
use.  He  would  promise — ^promise  most 
punctually,  and,  if  he  saw  you  doubted, 
reassure  you  with  a  dissertation  on  the 
beauty  of  punctuality;  but,  when  the 
time  came,  and  you  were  all  met,  a 
hundred  to  one  you  were  without  your 
De  Quincey.  But  send  a  cab  for  him, 
and  some  one  in  it  to  fetch  him,  and  he 
came  meekly,  unresistingly,  as  if  it  was 
his  doom,  and  he  conceived  it  appointed 
that,  in  case  of  resistance,  he  should  bo 
carried  out  by  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
It  was  no  compliment  to  you.  Anybody 
might  have  tc^en  possession  of  him,  un- 
less by  inadvertence  time  had  been  given 
him  to  escape  by  the  back-window  under 
pretext  of  dressing.  So,  if  you  knew 
the  way,  you  had  your  De  Quincey. 
And  was  it  not  a  treat]  Hour  after 
hour  there  was  the  stream,  the  sweet 
and  subtle  eddying  on,  of  the  silver  talk. 
But  at  length  the  small  hours  arrive, 
and  one  ai^r  another  goes,  and  you 
yourself  are  fagged,  and  a  little  sleepy. 
Never  mind  I  If  a  dissertation  on 
sleep  or  on  fiEitigue  will  reanimate 
you,  and  make  you  good  for  another 
hour,  you  may  have  it  for  the  ask- 
ing. It  begins,  oh  horror!  to  dawn 
upon  you  that  you  have  brought  on 
yourself  a  problem.  You  have  got  your 
Papaverius,  but  how  are  you  to  be 
released  from  himi  There  are  periods 
in  everything,  however;  and,  at  last^ 
on  some  impulse  of  his  own,  or  some 
suasion  of  circumstance,  the  gentle, 
weirdly,  and,  in  truth,  exquisitely  sensi- 
tive creature  would  take  his  departure. 
Out  he  would  go  "into  the  Night,"  as 
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the  Germans  have  taught  ns  to  express 
and  spell  it ;  and  what  became  of  him 
no  one  knew  and  no  one  cared.  Ah ! 
Header,  you  may  be  the  greatest  man  in 
the  world  and  the  most  delicious  of 
talkers,  but  if,  when  the  street-door  is 
locked  behind  you,  and  you  have  gone 
out  into  the  Night  with  a  capital  N, 
there  are  three  persons  in  the  world  that 
really  follow  you  with  their  sympathies, 
and  care  what  becomes  of  you,  fortune 
has  been  good  to  you  ! 

My  own  glimpses  of  De  Quincey,  I 
must  say,  did  not  present  him  to  me  in 
any  such  extreme  of  helpless  quaintness. 
The  first  time  I  saw  him  was  most 
pleasantly  one  evening  in  a  room  high 
up  in  one  of  the  tall  houses  of  the  Old 
Town.  He  came  in  charge  of  a  strong, 
determined  man,  who  took  all  the 
necessary  trouble.  There  were  but  a 
few  present,  and  all  went  nicely.  In 
addition  to  the  general  impression  of  his 
diminutiveness  and  fragility,  one  was 
struck  with  the  peculiar  beauty  of  his 
head  and  forehead,  rising  disproportion- 
ately high  over  his  small  wrinkly  visage 
and  gentle  deep-set  eyes.  In  his  talk, 
which  was  in  the  form  of  really  har- 
monious and  considerate  colloquy,  and 
not  at  all  in  that  of  monologue,  I  re- 
member chiefly  two  incidents.  The 
birthday  of  some  one  present  having 
been  mentioned,  De  Quincey  imme- 
diately said,  "  O  that  is  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  So-and-so,"  and  he 
seemed  ready  to  catch  as  many  birth- 
days as  might  be  thrown  him  on  the 
spot^  and  abnanack  them  aU  round  in  a 
similar  manner  from  his  memory.  The 
other  incident  was  his  use  of  a  phrase 
Teiy  beautiful  in  itself,  and  which 
seemed  characteristic  of  his  manner  of 
thinking.  Describing  some  visionary 
scene  or  other,  he  spoke  of  it  as  con- 
sisting of  ''  discs  of  light  and  interspaces 
of  gloom,"  and  I  noticed  that,  with  all 
the  fine  distinctness  of  the  phrase,  both 
optical  and  musical,  it  came  from  him 
with  no  sort  of  consciousness  of  its 
being  out  of  the  way  in  talk,  and  with 
no  reference  whatever  to  its  being  ap- 
preciated or  not  by  those  around  him, 
but  simply  because,  whoever  he  might 


be  talking  to,  he  would  be  thinking 
like  De  Quincey.  That  evening  passed, 
and  though  I  saw  him  once  or  twice 
again,  it  is  the  last  sight  that  I  re- 
member next  best.  It  must  have  been, 
I  think,  in  1846,  on  a  summer  after- 
noon, A  friend,  a  stranger  to  Edinburgh, 
was  walking  with  me  in  one  of  &e 
pleasant,  quiet  country  lanes  near  Edin- 
burgh. Meeting  us,  and  the  sole  moving 
thing  in  the  lane  besides  ourselves,  came 
a  small  figure,  not  untidily  dressed,  but 
with  his  hat  pushed  far  up  in  front 
over  his  forehead,  and  hanging  on  his 
hind-head,  so  that  the  back-rim  must 
have  been  resting  on  his  coat-collar. 
At  a  little  distance  I  recognised  it  to  be 
De  Quincey;  but,  not  considering  my- 
self entitled  to  interrupt  his  meditations, 
I  only  whispered  the  information  to  my 
friend,  that  he  might  not  miss  what  the 
look  at  such  a  celebrity  was  worth.  So 
we  passed  him,  giving  him  the  wall. 
Not  unnaturally,  however,  after  he 
passed,  we  turned  round  for  the  pleasure 
of  a  back  view  of  the  wee  intellectual 
wizard.  Whether  my  whisper  and  our 
glances  had  alarmed  him,  as  a  ticket-of- 
leave  man  might  be  rendered  uneasy  in 
his  solitary  walk  by  the  scrutiny  of  two 
passing  strangers,  or  whether  he  had 
some  recollection  of  me  (which  was  likely 
enough,  as  he  seemed  to  forget  nothing) 
I  do  not  know ;  but  we  found  that  he 
too  had  stopped  and  was  looking  round  at 
us.  Apparently  scared  at  being  caught 
doing  so,  he  inmiediately  wheeled  round 
again,  and  hurried  his  pace  towards  a 
side-turning  in  the  lane,  into  which  he 
disappeared,  his  hat  still  hanging  on 
the  back  of  his  head.  That  was  my 
last  sight  of  De  Quincey ;  but  a  good 
many  years  afterwards  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  receiving,  in  a  circuitous  manner, 
a  kind  word  of  recognition  from  him, 
on  a  ground  independent  of  any  recol- 
lection he  may  have  retained  of  my 
juvenile  Edinburgh  existence.  This  was 
just  before  his  death,  and  one  was  glad 
to  know  by  report  that,  then,  in  his  old 
age,  this  eccentric  man  of  genius,  this 
wise,  and  erudite,  and  beautiful  spirit 
— this  English  Essayist  the  real  wbrth 
of  whose  remains,  as  compared  with 
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tiiose  of  Lord  Macaulay,  will  be  found, 
I  v^ntnre  to  say,  as  that  of  a  mass  of 
wrought  silver  against  an  equal  mass 
of  gold  and  copper — had  let  his  wander- 
ing habits  be  brought  within  bounds, 
and  was  ministered  to  by  the  hands 
of  willing  affection.  "  I  have  always 
**  thought  it  a  wonderful  instance  of  the 
**' power  of  domestic  care  and  manage- 


^  menty"  says  Mr.  Hill  Burton,  "  that, 
*^  through  the  ministrations  of  a  devoted 
"  offspring,  this  strange  being  was  so 
^  cared  for,  that  those  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him  then^  and  then  onl^, 
might  have  admired  him  as  the  pa- 
"  triarchal  head  of  an  agreeable  and 
"  elegant  household" 
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EICHAED  COBDEN". 


BY  PROFESSOR  GOLDWIN   SMITH. 


The  honours  paid  by  men  of  all  parties 
to  Richard  Cobden  at  his  death  seem 
to  dispose  of  the  charges  so  constantly 
levelled  against  him  during  his  life,  of 
want  of  chivaby  and  want  of  patriotism. 
Men  will  honour  in  his  tomb  an  oppo- 
nent whom,  from  extreme  difference  of 
opinion,  they  would  not — ^whom  perhaps 
£nom  the  evil  exigencies  of  party  they 
could  not — have  honoured  while  he  was 
alive ;  but  they  will  not  honour  what 
is  really  sordid  and  mean  even  in  the 
tomb.  Englishmen  might  forgive  and 
forget,  they  might  even  regard  with 
gratitude,  the  author  of  patriotic, 
though  misguided  counsels^  when  the 
lips  by  which  those  counsels  had  been 
uttered  had  become  suddenly  mute : 
but  even  when  touched  by  mortality 
they  would  not  forgive  or  forget  trea- 
son. 

If  "chivalry"  means  anything,  it 
means  the  religious  consecration  of  a 
man's  powers  to  the  redress  of  wrong. 
The  powers  consecrated  in  the  Middle 
Ages  were  those  of  the  soldier;  the 
wrong  redressed  was  the  greatest  of 
which  medieeval  Christendom  could 
form  a  conception — ^the  violation  of 
pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  septdchra 
of  Christ.  In  these  dnys,  the  powers  ta 
be  consecrated  are  other  than  those  o£ 
i^e  soldier ;  the  wrongs  to  be  redressed 
are  different  and  less  romantic.  And 
no  powers  ever  were  more  thoroughly, 
or  (as  religion  was  at  the  root  of  Ins 
riiaracter)  we  may  say  mofe-religiously) 


consecrated  to  the  redress  of   wrong 
than  those  of  Richard  Cobden.      No 
Sir  Galahad  ever  sought  the  Holy  Graal 
with  a  more  disinterested  and  passionate 
ardour  than  he  sought  cheap  bread  for 
the  people  and  socicd  justice.  No  cham- 
pion of  Christendom  ever  went  forth  to 
combat  giants  and  enchanters  with  more 
fervent  faith  or  in  a  spirit  of  more  in- 
tense self-devotion  than 'he  went  forth 
to  combat  the  demon  of  war.     Free- 
trade    and  NoB4ntervention    are    less 
poetical  than  ^  Save  the  Sepulchre  ! '' 
the  figure  of  the   Manchester  cotton- 
spinner  was  much  less  picturesque  than 
t&at  of  Tancred.     The  character  of  the 
Crusaders  was  the  same; 
w  It  is  a  diflSsrent  question  whether  the 
course   which  he  would  have  recom- 
mended to  his  country  would  always 
have  been  the  most  chivalrous.     Most 
of  us  would   probably  tiiink  that  he 
carried  his  doctrine  of  non-intervention 
too  &r.    The  world  is  still  Ml  of  armed 
tyranny  and  wrong,  which  can,  at  pre*- 
sent,  be  kept  in  chedt  only  by  the  fear 
of  armed  intervention.     This  he  did 
not  sufficiently  see,  and  he  naturally 
overrated  the  efficacy  of   commercial 
motives  in  restraining  such    military 
and  territorial  ambition  as  that  of  the 
French  nation.     la  this  he   paid   his 
tribute    to    the    infirmity    of   human 
nature,  which  can  seldom  help  treating 
the  new  truth  as  though  it  were  the 
only  truth,  and  pushing  it  to  its  fiill 
logical  eonsequences  before  its  houR 
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ConstaDt  colliaioiL  with  ooa  extreme — 
the  extreme  of  universal  meddling  and 
diplomatio  wars  —  almoet  inevitably 
drove  him  into  the  other  extreme; 
But  there  was  nothing  sordid  or  mean 
about  the  motives  or  the  bearing  of  the 
man.  In  opposing  wars  and  the  policy 
which  lead  to  them,  be  faced  odium  to 
which  so  kindly  and  genial  a  nature 
cannot  have  been  callou&  and  he  flung 
away  prises  which  were  quite  within 
his  reaohy  and  the  desire  of  which  pro- 
bably no  man  who  enters  public  li£i 
ever  entirely  oasts  out  of  his  heart. 
War  ministers  and  the  advocates  of  a 
war  policy  are  lavish  enough  of  the 
hlood  of  other  men  ;  but  it  is  a  delusion 
to  think  that  they  thereby  display 
personal  courage,  or  entitle  themselves 
to  tax  with  cowardice  an  opponent  who 
is  stemming  the  tide  of  passion  on  which 
they  float  to  popularity  and  power. 
You  will  find  a  man  ready  to  declaim 
m  favour  of  a  popular  war  who,  as  you 
may  feel  sure,  would  not  &ce  the  shot, 
would  perhaps  not  even  feuse  the  loss  of 
Ids  dinner,  possibly  not  even  hot  sherry 
and  cold  soup.  The  soldier  who  bravely 
shed  his  blood  at  Inkerman,  and  the 
statesman  who  endured  the  reproach  of 
a.  ^  cotton-spinner  "  to  prevent  the  sol- 
dier's blood  from  being  shed,  had  some- 
thing in  common  which  was  not  shared 
by  politicians  who  sat  at  home  and 
inade  the  war,  much  less  by  those  who 
allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  it 
against  their  convictions. 

Cobden,  when  he  denounced  war,  had 
not  before  his  mind  the  uprising  of  a 
whole  nation  in  a  great  moral  cause. 
He  had  before  his  mind  politicians 
carrying  on  war  with  hired  soldiers, 
and  money  wrung  from  the  people  by 
the  hand  of  power  in  a  causa  whic^ 
too  often,  was  very  fax  from  being 
moral  or  even  great. 

We  have  said  that  religion  lay  at  the 
mot  of  Cobden's  character.  His  firm 
belief  in.  God  was,  as  all  who  knew  him 
intimately  will  agree  with  us  in  think? 
iBg,  a  great  source  of  his  fearlessness 
as  a  social  reformer ;  nor^  though  abso- 
Intdy  free  from  any  taint  of  sectariamsm 
«r.big|Otry,  did  he  ever  readily,  take  to 


his  heart  those  whom  be  believed  to  be 
devoid  of  religion.  Not  only  was  he 
a  practical  believer  in  God;  ho  was  a 
Christian  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term ;  and,  for  that  matter,  there  was 
no  reason  why  a  dean  should  not  attend 
his  funeral,  and  a  bishop  be  willing  to 
read  the  service  over  his  grave.  He 
would  no  more  have  thought  of  propa- 
gating religion  than  he  would  have 
thought  of  propagating  commerce  by 
any  force  but  that  of  conviction  -,  but 
he  had  a  distinct  preference  for  Christiaa 
morality  and  civilization.  And  there- 
fore, in  the  case  of  the  war  with  Russia, 
besides  his  dislike  of  war  in  general, 
he  could  not  £eu1  to  be  specially  opposed 
to  one  which  was  to  rivet  the  Maho-r 
metan  yoke  (the  foulness  of  which  he 
had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  in  his 
early  travels)  on  the  neck  of  Christian 
nations. 

Cobden  was  not  wanting  in  love  of 
his  country.  He  had  spent  his  life  in 
her  service,  and  devoted  all  his  fiiculties 
to  improving  the  condition  of  her 
people.  If  he  was  wanting  in  pro- 
fessions of  love  towards  her,  it  was  as 
Cordelia  wss  wanting  in  professions  of 
love  towards  Lear.  But  he  loved  her 
in  subordination  to,  or  rather  as  a  part 
of^  humanity.  He  was  an  intense  prac- 
tical beUever  in  the  community  of 
nations,  and  acted  under  an  intense 
conviction  that  the  interests,  high  and 
low,  of  each  member  of  that  community 
were  Inseparably  blended,  in  the  councils 
of  Providence,  with  those  of  the  rest. 
If  it  was  of  the  commercial  interests 
of  nations  that  in  public  he  principally 
and  almost  exclusively  talked,  this  was 
chiefly  because  his  modesty  led  him  to 
confine  himself  to  his  special  subject^ 
and  to  pay  an  almost  exaggerated 
deference  to  others  upon  theirs.  He 
distinctly  saw  and  diaeply  felt  that 
commerce  was  the  material  basis  on 
which  Providence  had  ordained  that  a 
oommuoity  of  a  higher  kind  should  be 
builtL  And  if  he  raeogmaed  the  com- 
muniiy  e£  nations  as  above  any  one 
nation,  did  not  the  Crusaders  in  the 
same  way  zoco^ise  a  Christendom  ) 
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good-will  and  forbearanoe  which  he 
preached,  was,  after  all,  pretty  nearly 
identical  with  the  Chiistianity  which 
England  proclaims  not  only  as  her  esta- 
blished religion,  but  as  the  palladium 
of  her  empire.  For  a  moment,  in  the 
case  of  the  bombardment  of  Canton, 
this  policy  was  decided  to  be  contrary 
to  the  national  honour ;  but  the  decision 
was  reversed  in  the  case  of  Kagosima. 
It  is  a  source  of  national  weakness  only 
if  the  enmity  of  your  neighbours  is 
a  source  of  strength.  The  Free-trade 
treaties  are  fast  making  England  a 
member  of  a  great  commercial  con- 
federation, the  other  members  of  which 
could  scarcely  fail  to  stand  by  us  in 
case  of  an  attack  on  the  common 
trade. 

The  success,  commercial  and  political, 
of  the  French  Treaty  made  Cobden  too 
blind,  as  we  should  say,  to  the  menacing 
magnitude  of  the  French  armaments, 
and  to  the  continued  existence  of  the 
spirit  of  aggression  which  those  arma- 
ments imply.  He  was  also  a  little  too 
tolerant  of  the  military  despotism  of 
an  autocrat  who  had  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  Free-trade.  We  have  felt 
this  ourselves  as  strongly  as  the  rest 
of  the  world.  But  it  should  be  re- 
membered (especially  when  his  conduct 
is  comparea  with  that  of  public  men 
who  pretend  to  be  the  peculiar  repre- 
sentatives of  English  spirit)  that,  in  his 
personal  bearing  towards  the  Emperor, 


he  studiously  maintained  the  reserve 
and  the  dignity  of  an  English  freeman. 
That  he  would  have  advised  his  country 
tamely  to  allow  France  to  commit 
actual  injustice  in  Europe  never  was 
proved,  though  no  doubt  these  were  the 
questions  on  which  his  rational  admirers 
would  have  most  dreaded  to  see  him 
tried. 

If  his  peace  and  non-intervention 
policy  was  not  that  of  a  Chatham,  it 
was  at  least  not  that  of  the  mock-Chat- 
hams.  If  he  had  been  Foreign  Minister 
he  would  not  have  held  out  to  Denmark 
expectations  of  armed  assistance  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  would  not  have 
had,  when  the  time  of  need  came,  to  put 
her  off  with  sympathetic  declamations. 
He  was  an  **  international  man,"  to 
use  the  phrase  of  the  French  Minister, 
before  the  age  of  international  men  had 
fully  come.  I^  with  the  morning  rays 
of  an  enlarged  morality  shining  on  him, 
he  sometimes  showed  too  little  regard 
for  the  narrow  patriotism  which  had 
been  the  most  comprehensive  virtue  of 
preceding  ages,  this,  again,  was  a  fault 
in  him,  but  it  was  one  which  the  next 
generation  will  easily  forgive. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  calls  Cobden 
''the  great  Sussex  Englishman."  The 
son  of  an  English  yeoman,  proud  of  his 
birth,  he  has  been  borne  from  a  most 
English  home  to  a  grave  among  the 
English  hills.  And  who  will  say  that 
he  is  not  worthy  of  that  grave  t 
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It  must  be  presumed  that  those  who 
have  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
Mr.  Mill  forward  for  Westminster, 
and  have  proclaimed  him  as  a  candi- 
date on  terms — those  sketched  by 
himself — ^very  consonant  with  his  own 
great  position  of  world-wide  &me  and 
intellectual  supremacy,  but  unusual  in 
English  elections,  and  not  imlikely  per- 
haps, to  have  created  some  difficulties, 
know  what  they  are  about,  see  their 
ways  o  success^  and  are  determined  to 


succeed.  Such  a  name  should  not  have 
been  lightly  put  forward.  Mr.  Mill  has 
said,  as  he  was  well  entitled  to  say, 
when  asked  to  allow  himself  to  be  pro- 
posed as  a  candidate  : ''  I  should  esteem 
it  a  great  honour  to  be  member  for 
Westminster;  I  esteem  it  a  great  honour 
to  have  been  thought  of  as  a  candidate  ; 
I  should  wish,  if  I  am  to  be  elected,  to 
owe  every  step  of  my  election,  as  I  owo 
this  invitation,  to  a  spontaneous  judg- 
ment of  the  labours  of  my  life.     My 
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opinions  on  nearly  all  political  questions 
of  interest  are  before  the  public  in 
books,  to  jour  knowledge  and  good 
opinion  of  which  I  owe  your  invitation ; 
any  further  explanations  which  may  be 
desired  I  am  ready  to  give  in  writing, 
but  I  cannot  present  myself  in  public. 
I  have  not  sought  this  honour,  much  as 
I  esteem  it,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  in- 
terrupt my  occupations  as  a  writer  un- 
less called  on  by  the  election  of  my 
fellow-citizens  to  serve  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Neither  my  principles  nor 
my  means  will  permit  me  to  spend 
money  for  a  seat  in  Parliament ;  I  have 
no  personal  objects  to  serve  by  going  in- 
to the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  should 
not  think  it  fair  to  be  required  to  un- 
dergo arduous  labour  any  more  than  to 
spend  money  for  the  purpose.  It  does 
not  indeed  consist  with  my  habits  and 
occupations  to  canvass  and  go  through 
a  round  of  public  meetings.  Further,  it 
would  not  in  general  be  possible  for  me 
to  attend  to  matters  of  local  business  ; 
I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  this  may  be 
considered  a  disqualification  for  West- 
minster ;  I  give  you  due  notice  of  it  My 
own  opinion  is  that,  if  I  can  be  of  any 
use  in  Parliament,  it  would  be  by  de- 
voting myself  there  to  the  same  sub- 
jects which  have  hitherto  employed  my 
habitual  thoughts  out  of  Parliament. 
I  will  give  no  pledges ;  by  my  works 
and  character,  which  have  led  you  to 
invite  me,  I  will  be  judged  ;  if  I  am 
elected,  I  shall  never  disguise  from  my 
constituents  my  intentions  or  my  mo- 
tives." Such  are  the  terms  on  which 
Mr.  Mill  has  consented  to  be  proposed 
as  a  candidate.  It  was  for  those  who 
invited  him  to  say,  "  On  these  terms  we 
accept  you,  believing  that  on  these  terms 
you  wUl  be  elected,"  or  to  say,  "We 
fear  that  these  terms  may  make  difficul- 
ties, and  we  beg  you  to  reconsider  some 
of  them."  They  have  said  without 
hesitation,  "  We  accept  you  aa  a 
candidate  on  your  own  terms,  you 
shall  not  be  at  one  shilling  expense; 
we  do  not  require  you  to  attend  meet- 
ings, or,  if  your  objection  extends  so 
Ceut,  even  to  appear  on  the  hustings.  We 
require  no  pledges;  it  shall  be  left  to 


you,  when  you  are  elected,  to  do  as  you 
think  right  about  our  local  business." 
On  these  terms  a  committee  of  West- 
minster electors  have  launched  Mr.  Mill 
as  a  candidate. 

This  is  an  election  likely  to  be  carried 
by  enthusiasm — ^by  such  enthusiasm  as, 
in  1832,  made  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson 
member  for  Manchester,  without  his 
appearing,  or  consenting,  and  even 
against  his  will,  because  he  was  not  only 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
the  Government  which  had  just  carried 
the  Reform  Act,  but  also  a  Free  Trader 
and  the  known  friend  of  Jeremy  Bentham 
and  James  Mill ;  ^  or  by  such  enthu- 
siasm 6iot  to  mention  other  instances) 
as  in  1847,  after  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  made  Eichard  Cobden  member 
for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and 
Charles  Villiers  member  for  South  Lan- 
cashire, the  former  being  at  the  time 
abroad,  and  the  latter  not  appearing  or 
taking  part.  For  the  generation  of  a 
similar  enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Mill's  elec^ 
tion  for  Westminster,  his  fame  is  the 

1  See  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope's  "Life  of  Lord 
Sydenham,"  and  Prentice  a  "  History  of  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League."  The  Liberal  electors 
of  Manchester  would  take  no  refusaL  "He 
even  went  the  length/*  says  Mr.  Scrope,  "  of 
authorizing  Mr.  Loyd's  committee  to  publish 
a  denial  on  his  part  of  any  intention  to  offer 
himself  for  Manchester,  and  a  declaration  that 
he  had  been  posted  as  a  candidate  without  hia 
authority.  His  enthusiastic  admirers,  how- 
ever, would  take  no  denial ;  and,  in  spite  of 
everything,  persisted  in  canvassing  the  borough 
for  him ;  and  the  result  proved  that  they  had 
judged  correctly  of  their  fellow-citizens,  who 
were  too  high-principled  to  require  a  personal 
canvass,  or  even  an  address,  from  a  statesman 
sufficiently  well  known  to  them  by  his  public 
character  and  former  parliamentary  conduct." 
Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  was  returned  both  for 
Dover,  for  which  he  had  sat  since  1826,  and 
for  Manchester,  and  he  then  elected  to  sit  for 
Manchester.  His  first  election  for  Dover,  says 
Mr.  Scrope,  cost  him  3,000/.  Jeremy  Bentham 
had  on  that  occasion  i»nvassed  for  him. 
"Bentham  had  taken  so  great  a  liking  for 
him,  that  he  broke  through  all  the  habits  of 
his  hermit-like  existence,  actually  took  up  his 
residence  at  Dover,  canvassed  daily  for  him, 
opened  his  house  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
accessible  to  all  Mr.  Thomson's  friends,  and 
mingled  in  the  contest  in  a  manner  which  sur- 
prised all  who  knew  his  retiring  disposition, 
but  which  strongly  marked  the  interest  he 
took  in  his  young  mend's  prospects." 
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warrant.  He  is  one  of  the  kings  of 
thought,  and  his  kingdom  Btretohes 
through  the  civilized  world.  Not  only 
throughout  the  English  dominions,  but 
wherever  there  are  learned  and  studious 
men,  friends  of  good  government  and 
human  improvement — in  North  Ame- 
rica, in  France,  in  Germany,  in  Italy — 
the  election  for  Westminster  will  be 
anxiously  watched. 

Some  people  say  Mr.  Mill  is  a  mere 
theorist,  not  fitted  for  the  House  of 
Commons.  Language  of  this  sort  hardly 
inerits  a  reply ;  but  it  is  well  that  it 
should  be  known  that  Mr.  Mill,  besides 
being  a  philosopher  and  writer  on  po- 
litical philosophy,  has  been  all  his  life 
a  keen  observer  of  political  life  and 
action,  and  a  careful  student  in  detail 
of  all  practical  questions  of  interest  for 
British  citizens.  He  has  in  time  been, 
indeed,  a  voluminous  writer  on  current 
politics.  His  earliest  writings  of  this 
sort  were  in  the  ^Westminster  Review, 
founded  by  Bentham  and  his  celebrated 
father,  James  Mill ;  and  there  will  be 
a  special  appropriateness  in  Mr.  Mill's 
election  for  Westminster.  Some  three 
or  four  and  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  days 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  many  regularly  read 
with  interest  monthly  criticisms  on 
current  politics,  under  the  name  of 
"  Notes  of  the  Month,"  written  by  John 
Stuart  Mill,  in  a  magazine  which  at 
that  time  exercised  an  extensive  intel- 
lectual influence, — the  Montldy  Repod- 
tory^  edited  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  who  was 
afterwards  member  for  Oldham.  In 
the  beginning  of  1835,  during  the  short 
administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when 
he  had  been  unexpectedly  called  from 
Rome  by  King  William,  after  the  dis- 
missal of  Lord  Melbourne,  the  London 
Review  was  set  on  foot  by  Sir  William 
Molesworth.  Among  the  chief  con- 
tributors were  Sir  William  himself  who 
was  editor,  Charles  BuUer,  John  Arthur 
Roebuck,  James  Mill,  the  father,  and 
John  Stuaxt  Mill,  the  son.  The  chief 
light  of  that  Review  was  John  MilL 
!Many  of  his  contributions  to  that 
Review  (which  soon  changed  its  name 
to  London  and  Westminster,  absorbing 


the  old  Westminster^)  on  philoBophy 
and  liteniture  have  been  republished  m 
a  collected  form  ; '  not  k>  however  his 
political  articles.  The  artideB  review- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  legislature 
and  conduct  of  parties  were  generally 
written  either  by  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth  or  John  Stuart  Mill-^ohiefly  by 
the  latter.  Every  writer  in  the  Review 
had  his  distinctive  ognature  ;  Sir 
William  Molesworth's  articles  were 
signed  with  his  initials,  John  Mill's 
with  A.  Let  any  one  who  doubts 
whether  John  Stuart  Mill  can  descend 
to  practical  politios  read  the  political 
articles  signed  A.  in  the  London  Review 
and  Lcmdon  and  Westminster  Review, 
from  1835  to  1840.  In  these  articles 
Mr.  Mill  appears  constantly  as  the 
anxious  observer,  the  counsellor,  the 
critic,  the  animator  and  inspirer  of  a 
party  of  parliamentary  Liberals,  not 
inconsiderable  in  number  and  very  dis- 
tinguished in  talents  and  character, 
which  held  an  important  independent 
position  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
those  years  of  Lord  Melbourne's  ad- 
ministration. That  party  comprised, 
besides  those  who  have  been  named  as 
Mr.  Mill's  co-operators  in  the  Review, 
Mr.  Hume,  Mr,  Grote,  Mr.  Leader, 
Mr.  Ewart,  Mr.  C.  VilKers,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  who  is  now  in 
other  poHtical  company.  No  oppor- 
tunity was  missed  in  these  articles  of 
recognising  and  celebrating  Mr.  Hume's 
great  services.  The  following  passage 
is  part  of  a  reply  to  a  conservative 
statement  that  the  agitation  for  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  had  no  connexion  with 
practical  grievances,  but  sprang  from 
mere  love  of  change  and  theories  of 
government : — 

1  It  became  Lcvdon  and  Wettmimter  Review 
in  1836,  and  continued  under  that  name  till 
March,  1840,  when  it  paased  into  entirely  dif- 
ferent hands,  and  took  the  old  name  of  West- 
minster Review.  Some  time  before  this  change 
the  proprietorship  of  the  London  and  Weat- 
mintter  Review  had  been  transferred  from  Sir 
William  Molesworth  to  Mr.  John  Mill. 

*  "  DissertatioDB  and  DiscussionB,  Political, 
Philosophical,  and  HistorioaL"  2  yoIs.  Svo. 
1859. 
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''The  moyement  which  gave  existence  to 
the  Befonn  BUI,  dates  in  reali^  from  the 
period  when  Mr.  Hxune  commenced  his  memo- 
rable expoBuieB  of  the  ahnost  inconceivable 
profligacies  of  our  public  expenditure.  He  was 
soon  aided  by  writers  (among  whom  Mr.  Black, 
of  the  Morning  Chronicle^  and  Mr.  Fonblanque, 
of  the  Examiner,  were  the  most  conspicuous) 
who,  by  their  repeated  exposures,  made  the 
people  sensible  of  the  enormities  in  the  ad- 
ministralion  of  justice,  especially  those  of  the 
unpaid  magistracy.  Was  there  not,  during 
all  the  same  period,  a  growing  disapprobation 
of  the  corn-laws  ?  of  the  game-laws  ?  of 
ilavery  ?  of  the  restrictions  on  industry  ?  of 
tithes  ?  of  corporation  abuses  ?  of  the  vices 
of  the  law  ?  of  the  inefficiency  and  extrava- 
gancies of  the  Church  Establishment  ?  of  the 
atrocious  principle  of  holding  Ireland  in  sub- 
jection by  foreign  bayonets  te  the  most  proffi- 
gately  tyrannical  of  native  oligarchies  ?  "^ 

In  the  Honse  of  Lords,  Lord  Durham 
was  Mr.  Mill's  hoped-for  leader.  In 
1838,  that  nobleman  went  as  Governor- 
General  to  Canada,  taking  with  him 
Charles  Boiler  as  his  chief  adviser.  Mr. 
Mill,  in  the  Beview,  elaborately  treated 
Canadian  politics,  expounded  Lord  Dor- 
ham's  policy,  and  d^ended  his  prooeed- 
ifigs  in  articles  which  at  this  moment, 
"when  our  North  American  colonies  are 
heing  onited  in  one  great  federation, 
are  foil  of  practical  interest  and  valoe. 

Shortly  after  Lord  Dorham's  retom 

from   Canada,  in  the  number  of  the 

Review  for  April,  1839,  was  an  article 

by  Mr.  Mill  on  the  "  Reorganization  of 

the  Reform  Party,"  urged  in  order  to 

meet  the  great  efforts  which  were  then 

being   made  by   the   Conservatives  to 

l?ecover  themselves  from  their  defeat  by 

the  Reform  Act.    This  was  the  proposed 

broad  basis  of  reorganization  : — 

"  We  well  know  that  the  Reform  party  of 
the  empire  ought  not  to  be,  cannot  be,  radical 
in  any  narrow  secteiian  sense.  There  may  be 
many  coteries  in  a  country,  but  there  can  be 
only  two  parties.  What  we  must  have  to 
oppose  to  the  great  Conservative  party  is  the 
whole  Liberal  party,  not  some  mere  section  of 
it, — a  combination  which  shall  exclude  no 
shade  of  opinion  in  which  one  sober  or  prac- 
ticable man  can  be  foimd,  one  man  capable,  of 
adaoting  rational  means  to  honest  ends ;  a 
phamnx,  stretohing  from  the  Whig-Radicals  at 
one  extremity  (if  we  may  so  term  those  among 
the  persons  who  call  themselves  Whigs  who  are 
real  Liberals)  to  the  Ultra- Radicals  and  the 

^  London  and  Westmintter  RevieWf  Vol.  iii. 
No.  XXV.  p.  291.  Article  on  Sir  John  Walsh's 
**  Contemporary  History." 


working  classes  on  the  other.  Such  a  phalanx 
has  existed ;  and  by  its  support  the  Grey 
ministry  was  enabled  to  cany  the  Reform 
Bill.  We  wish  to  see  this  great  party  recon- 
structed. We  are  persuadedthat  it  can  be  ; 
and  that,  to  accomplish  this,  it  only  requires  a 
popular  leader." 

Mr.  Mill  wrote  in  the  same  article  as 
follows  about  the  working-classes,  four- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  be^re  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws,  and  before  Sir  Francis 
Baring's  Budget  of  1841,  which  gave 
the  first  great  parliamentary  impulse, 
after  the  Reform  Act,  to  fiscal  and  com- 
mercial reform : — 

"What,  then,  has  a  liberal  statesman  to 
offer  to  the  working  classes?  The  greatest 
thing  of  all ;  and  a  thing  which  must  precede 
Universal  Suffi:age,— if  Universal  Sufficage  is 
ever  to  come  without  a  civil  war.  He  must 
redress  the  practical  grievances  of  the  working 
classes.  They  are  now  the  Parias  of  society ; 
not  a  voice  is  ever  raised  in  the  Legislature  for 
their  good,  except  it  be  for  some  restraint 
upon  their  liberty  or  curtailment  of  their 
pleasures  :  an  end  must  be  put  to  this.  The 
motto  of  a  Radical  pohtician  should  be  Qovem- 
ment  by  means  of  the  middle  for  the  working 
classes.  One  of  the  most  original  and  power- 
ful of  recent  poUtical  writers  (Mr.  Wakefield, 
in  his  ^England  and  America  *)  has  expressed 
theprinciple  with  admirable  aptness  and  force : 
— Until  Universal  Suflftage  oe  possible,— to 
govem  the  country  as  it  would  oe  necessary 
to  govem  it  if  there  were  Universal  Suffrage 
and  the  people  were  well  educated  and  intd- 
hgent." 

During  the  last  five-and-twenty  years 
Mr.  Mill  has  principally  devoted  him- 
self to  the  composition  of  those  works 
on  political  economy,  logic,  and  political 
philosophy  which  have  made  his  wide- 
spread renown.  Two  of  these  subjects 
cover  a  large  portion  of  practical 
politics;  and  Mr.  Mill  has,  ever  and 
anon,  appeared  before  the  public  to 
illuminate  by  the  light  of  general 
principles  some  question  on  which  men's 
minds  were  set  Thus,  last  year  he 
explained  opportimely,  in  a  short  letter 
in  the  Dailt/  News,  England^s  duty  of 
branding  with  censure  international 
misdeeds  of  foreign  governments,  as 
distinct  from  material  intervention. 
Among  the  "Papers  relating  to  the 
Reorganization  of  the  Civil  Service," 
collected  in  1854,  in  support  of  the 
adoption  of  competitive  examinations, 
will  be  found  a  contribution  from  Mr. 
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Mill.  He  thus  sweeps  away  in  a  few 
sentences  the  hackneyed  objection,  bred 
of  caste,  that  government  clerks  and 
East  India  civil  servants  would  no 
longer  be  gentlemen  : — 

'^Another  objection  is  that,  if  appointments 
are  dven  to  talent,  the  public  offices  will  be 
filled  with  low  people,  without  the  breeding  or 
the  feelings  of  gentlemen.  If,  as  this  objec- 
tion supposes,  the  sons  of  gentlemen  cannot 
be  expected  to  have  as  much  abiUty  and  in- 
struction as  the  sons  of  low  people,  it  would 
make  a  strong  case  for  social  changes  of  a  more 
extensive  character.  If  the  sons  of  gentlemen 
would  not,  even  under  the  stimulus  of  com- 
petition, maintain  themselves  on  an  equality 
of  intellect  and  attainments  with  youths  of  a 
lower  rank,  how  much  more  below  the  mark 
must  they  be  with  their  present  monopoly ; 
and  to  how  much  greater  an  extent  than  the 
friends  of  the  measure  allege  must  the  effi- 
ciencv  of  the  Public  Service  be  at  present 
sacrificed  to  their  incompetency !  And  more  : 
if,  with  advantages  and  opportimities  so  vastly 
superior,  the  youth  of  the  higher  classes  have 
not  honour  enough,  or  energy  enough,  or 
public  spirit  enough,  to  make  themselves  as 
well  qualified  as  others  for  the  station  which 
they  aesire  to  maintain,  they  are  not  fit  for 
that  station,  and  cannot  too  soon  step  out  of 
it  and  give  place  to  better  people.  I  have  not 
this  unfavourable  opinion  of  them  ;  I  beheve 
that  they  will  fairly  earn  their  full  share  of 
every  kind  of  distinction  when  they  are  no 
longer  able  to  obtain  them  unearned." 

But  it  is  in  the  articles  of  the  Londcm 
and  London  and  Westminster  from  1835 
to  1840  that  Mr.  Mill  employed  bis 
mind  and  pen  more  than  at  any  other 
period  of  bis  life  on  current  politics; 
and  in  those  any  who  may  need  to  be 
convinced  will  find  the  strongest  proofs 
of  bis  power  of  interesting  himself  in 
English  political  struggles  and  applying 
bis  principles  and  knowledge  to  the 
treatment  of  parliamentary  questions. 
Yet  those  numerous  articles  are  mingled 
■with  many  others  on  subjects  of  poetry 
and  general  philosophy.  The  time  is 
past  of  vulgar  abuse  of  philosophic 
politicians  and  political  economists;  but, 
if  any  vestige  of  old  prejudices  remain, 
it  is  well  that  the  electors  of  West- 
minster have  undertaken  the  task  of 
carrying  to  the  House  of  Commons  one 
whose  eminent  philosophy  embraces  all 


letters,  art,  and  imagination,  combines 
the  ancient  and  the  new,  reform  and 
tradition,  the  principle  of  permanence 
and  the  principle  of  progression,  the 
practical  spirit  of  Bentham  and  the 
reverent  ideal  politics  of  Coleridge — ^is 
catholic,  practical,  genial,  sympathetic — 

'*  Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  sup- 
pose. 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute." 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  general 
election,  and  what  that  is  is  too  well 
known.  Bank,  family  interest,  local 
connexion,  money  will  determine  the 
choice  of  by  fisir  the  greatest  number  of 
constituencies.  In  the  operation  of 
these  influences  there  will  be  much  that 
is  legitimate  and  proper,  and  much  that 
is  deplorable,  pitiable,  and  corrupt. 
Immense  sums  of  money  will  be  spent 
in  enforced  extravagance  and  in  bribery 
and  corruption.  The  evil  of  bribery 
has  been  increasing  at  every  general 
election  since  that  of  1841.  It  has 
been  denounced  after  each  succeeding 
general  election  by  almost  all  the  most 
eminent  statesmen.  So  it  has  been  each 
time  since  the  Beform  Act  till  now, 
and  so  again  will  it  be  this  time. 
How  few  are  the  constituencies — to  be 
counted  probably  on  one's  fingers — 
where,  as  has  lately  been  proclaimed  to 
the  honour  of  Bochdale,  the  Liberal 
electors  would  scorn  to  oblige  their 
candidate  to  go  canvassing  from  bouse 
to  house  or  incur  any  expense  for  his 
election ! 

*'  Mammon  wins  his  way  where  seraphs  might 
despair." 

How  many  are  the  constituencies  where 
the  eminent  man  who  is  proposed  for 
Westminster  would  have  a  particle  of 
chance  against  a  peer's  son,  or  a  rich 
railway  director,  or  any  one  ready  to 
spend  some  thousand  pounds?  The 
electors  of  Westminster  who  have  brought 
forward  Mr.  Mill  have  set  the  nation  a 
fine  example. 

W.  D.  C. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  THE  HEIR  OP  REDCLTFFB." 


CHAPTER  UT. 

THE   FLOTSAM   AND  JETSAM   OP  THE 
DEBATEABLE   FORD. 

liiFE  in  Schloss  Adlerstein  was  little 
less  intolerable  than  Christina's  imagi- 
nation had  depicted  it.  It  was  entirely- 
devoid  of  &11  the  graces  of  chivalry,  and 
its  squalor  and  coarseness,  magnified  into 
absurdity  by  haughtmess  and  violence, 
were  almost  inconceivable. 

Fortunately  for  her,  the  inmates  of 
the  castle  resided  almost  wholly  below 
stairs  in  the  hall  and  kitchen,  and  in 
some  dismal  dens  in  the  thickness  of 
their  walls.  The  height  of  the  keep  was 
intended  for  dignity  and  defence,  rather 
than  habitation ;  and  the  upper  chamber, 
with  its  great  state  bed,  where  every- 
body of  the  house  of  Adlerstein  was 
bom  and  died,  was  not  otherwise  used, 
except  when  Ermentrude,  unable  to  bear 
the  oppressive  confusion  below  stairs, 
had  escaped  thither  for  quietness'  sake. 
No  one  else  wished  to  inhabit  it  The 
chamber  above  was  filled  with  the 
various  appliances  for  the  defence  of 
the  castle ;  and  no  one  would  ever  have 
gone  up  the  turret  stairs  had  not  a 
warder  been  usually  kept  on  the  roof  to 
watch  the  roads  leading  to  the  Eord. 
Otherwise,  the  Adlersteiners  had  all  the 
savage  instinct  of  herding  together  in 
as  small  a  space  as  possible. 

Freiherrinn  Kunigunde  hardly  ever 
mounted  to  her  daughter's   chamber. 
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All  her  affection  was  centred  on  the 
strong  and  manly  son,  of  whom  she  was 
proud,  while  the  sickly  pining  girl,  who 
would  hardly  find  a  mate  of  her  own 
rank,  and  who  had  not  even  dowry 
enough  for  a  convent,  was  such  a  shame 
and  burthen  to  her  as  to  be  almost  a 
distasteful  object  But  perversely,  as  it 
seemed  to  her,  the  only  daughter  was 
the  darling  of  both  father  and  brother, 
who  were  ready  to  do  anything  to 
gratify  the  girl's  sick  fancies,  and  hailed 
with  delight  her  pleasure  in  her  new 
attendant.  Old  Ursel  was  at  first  rather 
envious  and  contemptuous  of  the  childish 
fragile  stranger,  but  her  gentleness  dis- 
armed the  old  woman ;  and,  when  it  was 
plain  that  the  young  lady's  sufferings 
were  greatly  lessened  by  tender  care, 
dislike  gave  way  to  attachment,  and 
there  was  little  more  murmuring  at  the 
menial  services  that  were  needed  by  the 
two  maidens,  even  when  Ermentrude's 
feeble  fancies,  or  Christina's  views  of 
dainty  propriety,  rendered  them  more 
onerous  than  before.  She  was  even 
heard  to  rejoice  that  some  Christian 
care  and  tenderness  had  at  last  reached 
her  poor  neglected  child. 

It  was  well  for  Christina  that  she 
had  such  an  ally.  The  poor  child  never 
crept  downstairs  to  the  dinner  or  supper, 
to  fetch  food  for  Ermentrude,  or  water 
for  herself,  without  a  trembling  and 
shrinking  of  heart  and  nerves.  Her 
father's  authority  guarded  her  from  rude 
actions,  but    from    rough  tongues  he 
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neither  could  nor  would  guard  her,  nor 
understand  that  what  to  some  would 
have  been  a  compliment  seemed  to  her 
an  alarming  insult ;  and  her  chief  safe- 
guard lay  in  her  own  insignificance  and 
want  of  attraction,  and  still  more  in  the 
modesty  that  concealed  her  terror  at  rude 
jests  suflBciently  to  prevent  frightening 
her  from  becoming  an  entertainment. 

Her  father,  whom  she  looked  on  as  a 
cultivated  person  in  comparison  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  did  his  best  for 
her  after  his  own  views,  and  gradually 
brought  her  all  the  properties  she  had 
left  at  the  Kohler's  hut  Therewith 
she  made  a  great  difference  in  the  aspect 
of  the  chamber,  under  the  full  sanction 
of  the  lords  of  the  castla  Wolf,  deer, 
and  sheep  skins  abounded;  and,  with 
these,  assisted  by  her  father  and  old 
Hatto,  she  tapestried  the  lower  part  of 
the  bare  grim  walls,  a  great  bear's  hide 
covered  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hearth, 
and  cushions  were  made  of  either  of  these 
skins,  and  stuffed  from  Ursers  stores 
of  feathers.  All  these  embellishments 
were  watched  with  great  delight  by 
Ermentrude,  who  had  never  been  made 
of  so  much  importance,  and  was  as  much 
surprised  as  relieved  by  such  attentions. 
She  was  too  young  and  too  delicate  to 
reject  civilization,  and  she  let  Christina 
braid  her  hair,  bathe  her,  and  arrange 
her  dress,  with  sensations  of  comfort 
that  were  almost  like  health.  To  train 
her  into  occupying  herself  was,  however, 
as  Christina  soon  found,  in  her  present 
state,  impossible.  She  could  spin  and 
sew  a  little,  but  hated  both ;  and  her 
clumsy  listless  fingers  only  soiled  and 
wasted  Christina's  needles,  silk,  and  lute 
strings,  and  such  damage  was  not  so 
easily  remedied  as  in  the  streets  of  Ulm. 
She  was  best  provided  for  when  looking 
on  at  her  attendant's  busy  hands,  and 
asking  to  be  sung  to,  or  told  tales  of 
the  active,  busy  scenes  of  the  city  life 
— the  dresses,  fiEors,  festivals,  and  guild 
processions. 

The  gentle  nursing  and  the  new 
interests  made  her  improve  in  health, 
so  that  her  father  was  delighted,  and 
Christina  began  to  hope  for  a  return 
home.     Sometimes  the  two  girls  would 


take  the  air,  either,  on  still  days, 
upon  the  battlements,  where  Ermentude 
watched  the  Debateable  Ford,  and  Chris- 
tina gazed  at  the  Danube  and  at  Ulm ; 
or  they  would  find  their  way  to  a  grassy 
nook  on  the  mountain  side,  where 
Christina  gathered  gentians  and  saxi- 
frage, trying  to  teach  her  young  lady 
that  they  were  worth  looking  at,  and 
sighing  at  the  thought  of  Master  Gott- 
fried's wreath  when  she  met  with  the 
asphodel  seed-vessels.  Once  the  quiet 
mule  was  brought  into  requisition ;  and, 
with  her  brother  walking  by  her,  and 
Sorel  and  his  daughter  in  attendance, 
Ermentrude  rode  towards  the  village  of 
Adlerstein.  It  was  a  collection  of  miser- 
able huts,  on  a  sheltered  slope  towards 
the  south,  where  there  was  earth  enough 
to  grow  some  wretched  rye  and  buck- 
wheat, subject  to  severe  toll  from  the 
lord  of  the  soiL  Perched  on  a  hollow 
rock  above  the  slope  was  a  rude  little 
church,  over  a  cave  where  a  hermit  had 
once  lived  and  died  in  such  odour  of 
sanctity  that,  his  day  happening  to 
coincide  with  that  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  the  Blessed  Friedmund  had 
acquired  the  credit  of  the  lion's  share 
both  of  the  sainf  s  honours  and  of  the 
old  solstitial  feast  of  Midsummer.  This 
wake  was  the  one  gaiety  of  the  year, 
and  attracted  a  fair  which  was  the  sole 
occasion  of  coming  honestly  by  anything 
from  the  outer  world,  nor  had  his  ceU 
ever  lacked  a  professional  anchorite. 

The  Freiherr  of  his  day  had  been  a 
devout  man,  who  had  gone  pilgrimage 
with  £[aiser  Friedrich  of  the  Eed  Beard, 
and  had  brought  home  a  bit  of  stone 
from  the  council  chamber  at  Nicsea,  with 
which  he  had  presented  the  little  church 
that  he  built  over  the  cavern.  He  had 
named  his  son  Friedmund;  and  there 
were  dim  memories  of  his  days  as  of  a 
golden  age,  before  the  Wildschlossen 
had  carried  off  the  best  of  the  property, 
and  when  all  went  well. 

This  was  Christina's  first  sight  of  a 
church  since  her  arrival,  except  that  in 
the  chapel,  which  was  a  dismal  neglected 
vault,  where  a  ruinous  altar  and  moul- 
dering crucifix  testified  to  its  sacred 
purpose.     Hie  old  baron  had  been  ex- 
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commimicated  for  twenty  years,  ever 
since  he  had  harried  the  wains  of  the 
Bishop  of  Augsburg  on  his  way  to 
the  Diet,  and,  though  his  household  and 
family  were  not  under  the  same  sen- 
tence, ''Sunday  didna  come  abune  the 
pass."  Christina's  entreaty  obtained 
permission  to  enter  the  little  building, 
but  she  had  knelt  there  only  a  few  mo- 
ments before  her  father  came  to  hurry 
her  away,  and  her  supplications  that  he 
would  some  day  take  her  to  mass  there 
were  whistled  down  the  wind ;  and 
indeed  the  hermit  was  a  layman,  and 
the  church  was  only  served  on  great 
festivals  by  a  monk  from  the  convent 
of  St  Euprecht,  on  the  distant  side  of 
the  mountain,  which  was  further  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  Schlangenwald  in- 
terest. Her  best  chance  lay  in  infusing 
the  desire  into  Ermentrude,  who  by 
watching  her  prayers  and  asking  a  few 
questions  had  begun  to  acquire  a  few 
clearer  ideas.  And  what  Ermentrude 
wished  hod  always  hitherto  been  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  two  lords. 

The  elder  baron  came  little  into 
Christina's  way.  He  meant  to  be  kind 
to  her,  but  she  was  dreadfully  afraid  of 
him,  and,  when  he  came  to  visit  his 
daughter,  shrank  out  of  his  notice  as 
much  as  possible,  shuddering  most  of 
all  at  his  attempts  at  civilities.  His 
son  she  viewed  as  one  of  the  thickwitted 
giants  meant  to  be  food  for  the  heroism 
of  good  knights  of  romance.  Except  that 
he  was  fairly  conversant  with  the  use  of 
weapons,  and  had  occasionally  ridden 
beyond  the  shadow  of  his  own  moun- 
tain, his  range  was  quite  as  limited  as 
his  sister's ;  and  he  had  an  equal  scorn 
for  all  beyond  it  His  unfailing  kind- 
ness to  his  sister  was,  however,  in  his 
favour,  and  he  always  eagerly  followed 
up  any  suggestion  Christina  made  for 
her  pleasure.  Much  of  his  time  was 
spent  on  the  child,  whose  chief  nurse 
and  playmate  he  had  been  throughout 
her  malady ;  and  when  she  showed  him 
the  stranger's  arrangements,  or  repeated 
to  him,  in  a  wondering,  blundering  way, 
with  constant  appeals  to  her  attendant^ 
the  new  tales  she  had  heard,  he  used  to 
listen  with  a  pleased  awkward  amaze- 


ment at  his  little  Ermentrude 
ing  cleverness,  joined  sometimes  wH 
real  interest,  evinced  by  his  inquiries  of 
Christina.  He  certainly  did  not  admire 
the  little  slight  pale  bower-maiden,  but 
he  seemed  to  look  upon  her  like  some 
strange,  almost  uncanny,  wise  spirit  out 
of  some  other  sphere,  and  his  manner 
towards  her  had  none  of  the  offensive 
freedom  apparent  in  even  the  old  man's 
patronage.  It  was,  as  Ermentrude  once 
said,  laughing,  almost  as  if  he  feared 
that  she  might  do  something  to  him. 

Christina  had  expected  to  see  a  ruf- 
fian, and  had  found  a  boor,  but  she  was 
to  be  convinced  that  the  ruihan  existed 
in  him.  Notice  came  up  to  the  castle 
of  a  convoy  of  waggons,  and  all  was 
excitement  Men  at  arms  were  mus- 
tered, horses  led  down  the  Eagle's 
Ladder,  and  an  ambush  prepared  in  the 
woods.  The  autumn  rains  were  already 
swelling  the  floods,  and  the  passage  of 
the  ford  would  be  difficult  enough  to 
afford  the  assailants  an  easy  prey. 

The  Freiherrinn  Kunigunde  herself, 
and  all  the  women  of  the  castle,  hurried 
into  Ermentrude's  room  to  enjoy  the 
view  from  her  window.  The  young  lady 
herself  was  full  of  eager  expectation, 
but  she  knew  enough  of  her  maiden  to 
expect  no  sympathy  from  her,  and  loved 
her  well  enough  not  to  bring  down  on 
her  her  mother's  attention;  so  Christina 
crept  into  her  turret,  unable  to  "with- 
draw her  eyes  from  the  sight,  trembling, 
weeping,  praying,  longing  for  power  to 
give  a  warning  signal.  Could  they  be 
her  own  townsmen  stopped  on  the  way 
to  dear  Ulm  ^ 

She  could  see  the  waggons  in  mid- 
stream, the  warriors  on  the  bank ;  she 
heard  the  triumphant  outcries  of  the 
mother  and  daughter  in  the  outer  room. 
She  saw  the  overthrow,  the  struggle,  the 
flight  of  a  few  scattered  dark  figures  on 
the  fjEirther  side,  the  drawing  out  of  the 
goods  on  the  nearer.  Oh  !  were  those 
leaping  waves  bearing  down  any  good 
men's  corpses  to  the  Danube,  slain, 
foully  slain  by  her  own  father,  and  this 
gang  of  robbers  9 

She  was  glad  that  Ermentrude  went 
down  with  her  mother  to  watch  the 
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return  of  the  victors.  She  crouched  on 
the  floor  sobbing,  shuddering  with  grief 
and  indignation,  and  telling  her  beads 
alike  for  murdered  and  murderers,  till 
after  the  sounds  of  welcome  and  exulta- 
tion, she  heard  Sir  Eberhard's  heavy- 
tread,  as  he  carried  his  sister  upstairs. 
Ermentrude  went  up  at  once  to  Chris- 
tina. 

"After  all  there  was  little  for  us!" 
she  said.  "  It  was  only  a  wain  of  wine 
barrels;  and  now  will  the  drunkards 
downstairs  make  good  cheer.  But  Ebbo 
could  only  win  for  me  this  gold  chain 
and  medal,  which  was  rounil  the  old 
merchant's  neck." 

"Was  he  slain?"  Christina  asked 
with  pale  lips. 

"I  only  know  I  did  not  kill  him," 
returned  the  baron ;  "  I  had  him  down 
and  got  the  prize,  and  that  was  enough 
for  me.  What  the  rest  of  the  fellows 
may  have  done,  I  cannot  say." 

"  But  he  has  brought  thee  something, 
Stina,"  continued  Ennentrude.  "  Show 
it  to  her,  brother." 

"  My  father  sends  you  this  for  your 
care  of  my  sister,"  said  Eberhard,  hold- 
ing out  a  brooch  that  had  doubtless 
fastened  the  band  of  the  unfortunate 
wine-merchant*s  bonnet. 

"Thanks,  sir;  but,  indeed,  I  may  not 
take  it,"  said  Christina,  turning  crimson, 
and  drawing  back. 

"  So  ! "  he  exclaimed  in  amaze  ;  then 
bethinking  himself,  —  "They  are  no 
townsfolk  of  yours,  but  Constance 
cowards." 

"  Take  it,  take  it,  Stina,  or  you  will 
anger  my  father,"  added  Ermentrude. 

"  No,  lady,  I  thank  the  Barons  both, 
but  it  were  sin  in  me,"  said  Christina, 
with  trembling  voice. 

"  Look  you,"  said  Eberhard  ;  "  we 
have  the  full  right — 'tis  a  seignorial 
right — to  all  the  goods  of  every  way- 
farer that  may  be  overthrown  in  our 
river — as  I  am  a  true  knight  I  "  he 
added,  earnestly. 

"  A  true  knight !  "  repeated  Chris- 
tina, pushed  hard,  and  very  indignant 
in  all  her  terror.  "  The  true  knight's 
part  is  to  aid,  not  rob,  the  weak,"  and  the 
dark  eyes  flashed  a  vivid  light. 


"  Christina !"  exclaimed  Ermentrude, 
in  the  extremity  of  her  amazement, 
"  know  you  what  you  have  said  1 — that 
Eberhard  is  no  true  knight !  " 

He  meanwhile  stood  silent,  utterly 
taken  by  surprise,  and  letting  his  little 
sister  flght  his  battles. 

"  I  cannot  help  it.  Lady  Ermentrude," 
said  Christina,  with  trembling  lips,  and 
eyes  filling  with  tears.  "  You  may  drive 
me  from  the  castle.  I  only  long  to  be 
away  from  it ;  but  I  cannot  stain  my 
soul  by  saying  that  spoil  and  rapine  are 
the  deeds  of  a  true  knight." 

"My  mother  will  beat  you,"  cried 
Ermentrude,  passionately,  ready  to  fly 
to  the  head  of  the  stairs ;  but  her  brother 
laid  his  hand  upon  her. 

"Tush,  Trudchen,  keep  thy  tongue 
still,  child !     What  does  it  hurt  me  1" 

And  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  went 
downstairs.  Christina  crept  into  her 
turret,  weeping  bitterly  and  ^vith  many 
a  wild  thought.  Would  they  visit  her 
offence  on  her  father  ?  Would  they 
turn  them  both  out  together?  If  so, 
would  not  her  father  hurl  her  down  the 
rocks  rather  than  return  her  to  Ulml 
Could  she  escape?  Climb  down  the 
dizzy  rocks,  it  might  be,  succour  the  mer- 
chant lying  half  dead  on  the  meadows, 
protect  and  be  protected,  be  once  more 
among  Cod-fearing  Christians?  And 
as  she  felt  her  helplessness,  the  selfish 
thoughts  passed  into  a  gush  of  tears 
for  the  murdered  man,  lying  suffering 
there,  and  for  his  possible  wife  and 
children  watching  for  him.  Presently 
Ermentrude  peeped  in.  "  Stina,  Stina, 
don't  cry ;  I  will  not  tell  my  mother ! 
Come  out,  and  finish  my  kerchief  ! 
Come  out.    No  one  shall  beat  you." 

"  That  is  not  what  I  wept  for,  lady," 
said  Christina.  "I  do  not  think  you 
would  bring  harm  on  me.  But  oh !  I 
would  I  were  at  home !  I  grieve  for 
the  bloodshed  that  I  must  see  and  may 
not  hinder,  and  for  that  poor  merchant." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Ermentrude,  "  you  need 
not  fear  for  him.  I  saw  his  own  folk 
return  and  lift  him  up.  But  what  is 
he  to  thee  or  to  us  ?" 

"I  am  a  burgher  maid,  lady,''  said 
Christina,  recovering  herself,  and  aware 
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that  it  was  of  little  use  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  such  an  auditor  as  poor  little 
Ermentrude  against  the  deeds  of  her 
own  father  and  brother,  which  had  in 
reality  the  sort  of  sanction  Sir  Eberhard 
had  mentioned,  much  akin  to  those 
coast  rights  that  were  the  temptation  of 
wreckers. 

Still  she  could  not  but  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  her  speech,  and  went  down 
to  supper  in  greater  trepidation  than 
usual,  dreading  that  she  should  be  ex- 
pected to  thank  the  Ereiherr  for  his 
gift  But,  fortunately,  manners  were 
too  rare  at  Adlerstein  for  any  such 
omission  to  be  remarkable,  and  the  whole 
establishment  was  in  a  state  of  noisy 
triumph  and  merriment  over  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Erench  wine  they  had 
captured,  so  that  she  slipped  into  her 
aeat  unobserved. 

Every  available  drinking-horn  and  cup 
was  fuU.  Ermentrude  was  eagerly  pre- 
sented with  draughts  by  both  father  and 
brother,  and  presently  Sir  Eberhard  ex- 
claimed, turning  towards  the  shrinking 
Christina  with  a  rough  laugh,  "Maiden, 
I  trow  thou  wilt  not  taste  1" 

Christina  shook  her  head,  and  filmed 
a  negativ^e  with  her  lips. 

"What's  this]"  asked  her  father, 
close  to  whom  she  sat.  "  Is't  a  fast- 
day]" 

There  was  a  pause.  Many  were  pre- 
sent who  regarded  a  fast-day  much  more 
than  the  lives  or  goods  of  their  neigh- 
bours.   Christina  again  shook  her  head. 

"^o  matter,"  said  good-natured  Sir 
Eberhard,  evidently  wishing  to  avert 
any  ill  consequences  from  her.  "'Tis 
only  her  loss." 

The  mirth  went  on  rough  and  loud, 
and  Christina  felt  this  the  worst  of  all 
the  miserable  meals  she  had  partaken 
of  in  fear  and  trembling  at  this  place 
of  her  captivity.  Ermentrude,  too,  was 
soon  in  such  a  state  of  excitement,  that 
not  only  was  Christina's  womanhood 
bitterly  ashamed  and  grieved  for  her, 
but  there  was  serious  danger  that  she 
might  at  any  moment  break  out  with 
some  allusion  to  her  maiden's  recusancy 
or  her  reply  to  Sir  Eberhard. 

Presently,  however,  Ermentrude  laid 


down  her  head  and  began  to  cry  — 
violent  headache  had  come  on — and  her 
brother  took  her  in  his  arms  to  carry 
her  up  the  stairs ;  but  his  potations  had 
begun  before  hers,  and  his  step  was  far 
from  steady;  he  stumbled  more  than 
once  on  the  steps,  shook  and  frightened 
his  sister,  and  set  her  down  weeping 
petulantly.  And  theij  came  a  more 
terrible  moment ;  his  awe  of  Christina 
had  passed  away ;  he  swore  out  that  she 
was  a  lovely  maiden,  with  only  too  free 
a  tongue,  and  that  a  kiss  must  be  the 
seal  of  her  pardon. 

A  house  full  of  intoxicated  men,  no 
living  creature  who  would  care  to  pro- 
tect her,  scarce  even  her  father !  But 
extremity  of  terror  gave  her  strength. 
She  spoke  resolutely — 

"Sir  Eberhard,  your  sister  is  ill — 
you  are  in  no  state  to  be  here.  Go 
down  at  once,  nor  insult  a  free  maiden." 

Probably  the  low-toned  softness  of 
the  voice,  so  utterly  different  from  the 
shrill  wrangling  notes  of  all  the  other 
women  he  had  known,  took  him  by 
surprise.  He  was  still  sober  enough  to 
be  subdued,  almost  cowed,  by  resistance 
of  a  description  unlike  all  he  had  ever 
seen  ;  his  alarm  at  Christina's  superior 
power  returned  in  full  force,  he  stag- 
gered to  the  stairs,  Christina  rushed  after 
him,  closed  the  heavy  door  with  all  her 
force,  fastened  it  inside,  and  would  have 
sunk  down  to  weep  but  for  Ermentrude's 
peevish  wail  of  distress. 

Happily  Ermentrude  was  still  a  child, 
and,  neglected  as  she  had  been,  she  still 
had  had  no  one  to  make  her  precocious 
in  matters  of  this  kind.  She  was  quite 
willing  to  take  Christina's  view  of  the 
case,  and  not  resent  the  exclusion  of 
her  brother;  indeed,  she  was  unwell 
enough  to  dreftd  the  loudness  of  his 
voice  and  rudeness  of  his  revelry. 

So  the  door  remained  shut,  and  Chris- 
tina's resolve  was  taken  that  she  would 
so  keep  it  while  the  wine  lasted.  And, 
indeed,  Ermentrude  had  so  much  fever 
all  that  night  and  the  next  day  that 
no  going  down  could  be  thought  of. 
Nobody  came  near  the  maidens  but 
Ursel,  and  she  described  one  continued 
orgie  that  made  Christina  shudder  again 
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with  fear  and  disgust.  Those  below- 
revelled  without  interval,  except  for 
deep;  and  they  took  their  sleep  just 
where  they  happened  to  sink  down,  then 
returned  again  to  the  liquor.  The  old 
baroness  repaired  to  the  kitchen  when  the 
revelry  went  beyond  even  her  bearing; 
but  all  the  time  the  wine  held  out  the 
swine  in  the  court  were,  as  Ursel  averred, 
better  company  than  the  men  in  the 
hall.  Yet  there  might  have  been  worse 
even  than  this;  for  old  Ursel  whispered 
that  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  there 
was  a  trap-door.  Did  the  maiden  know 
what  it  covered  1  It  was  an  oubliette. 
There  was  once  a  Strasburg  armourer 
who  had  refused  ransom,  and  talked  of 
appealing  to  the  Elaiser.  Ho  trod  on  that 

door  and Ursel  pointed  downwards. 

"  But  since  that  time,"  she  said,  "  my 
young  lord  has  never  brought  home  a 
prisoner." 

No  wonder  that  all  this  time  Chris- 
tina cowered  at  the  discordant  sounds 
below,  trembled,  and  prayed  while  she 
waited  on  her  poor  young  charge,  who 
tossed  and  moaned  in  fever  and  suffering. 
She  was  still  far  from  recovered  when 
the  materials  of  the  debauch  failed,  and 
the  household  began  to  return  to  its 
usual  state.  She  was  soon  restlessly 
pining  for  her  brother;  and  when  her 
father  came  up  to  see  her,  received  hiin 
with  scant  welcome,  and  entreaties  fbr 
Ebbo.  She  knew  she  should  be  better 
]f  she  might  only  sit  on  his  knee,  and 
lay  her  head  on  his  shoulder.  The  old 
Freiherr  offered  to  accommodate  her; 
but  she  rejected  him  petulantly,  and 
still  called  for  Ebbo,  till  he  went  down, 
promising  that  her  brother  should  come. 

With  a  fluttering  heart  Christina 
awaited  the  noble  whom  she  had  per- 
haps insulted,  and  who#B  advances  had 
more  certainly  insulted  her.  Would 
he  visit  her  with  his  anger,  or  return  to 
that  more  offensive  familiarity?  She 
longed  to  flee  out  of  sight,  when,  after  a 
long  interval,  his  heavy  tread  was  heard ; 
but  she  could  not  even  take  refuge  in 
her  turret,  for  Ermentrude  was  leaning 
against  her.  Somehow,  the  step  was 
less  assured  than  usual;  he  absolutely 
knocked   at  tlie   door;   and,  when  he 


came  in,  he  acknowledged  her  by  a 
slight  inclination  of  the  head.  If  she 
only  had  known  it,  this  was  the  first 
time  that  head  had  ever  been  bent  to 
any  being,  human  or  Divine;  but  all 
she  did  perceive  was  that  Sir  Eberhard 
was  in  neither  of  the  moods  she  dreaded, 
only  desperately  shy  and  sheepish,  and 
extremely  ashsmied,  not  indeed  of  -his 
excess,  which  would  have  been,  even  to 
a  much  tamer  German  baron,  only  a 
happy  accident,  but  of  what  had  passed 
between  himself  and  her. 

He  was  much  grieved  to  perceive 
how  much  ground  Ermentrude  had  loet» 
and  gave  himself  up  to  fondling  and 
comforting  her ;  and  in  a  few  days  more, 
in  their  eommon  cares  fbr  the  sister, 
Christina  lost  her  newly-acquired  horror 
of  the  brother,  and  could  not  but  be 
grateful  for  his  forbearance ;  while  she 
was  almost  entertained  by  the  increased 
awe  of  herself  shown  by  this  huge  robber 
baron. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SNOW-WRKATHS  WHEN  'XIS  THAW. 

Erhentrude  had  by  no  means  recovered 
the  ground  she  had  lost,  when  the 
winter  set  in ;  and  blinding  Emow  came 
drifting  down  day  and  night,  rendering 
the  whole  view,  above  and  below,  one 
expanse  of  white,  only  broken  by  the 
p^ks  of  rock  which  were  too  steep  to  sus- 
tain the  EKnow.  The  waterfall  lengthened 
its  icicles  daily,  and  the  whole  court  was 
heaped  with  snow,  up  even  to  the  top 
of  the  high  steps  to  tiie  hall ;  and  thus, 
Christina  was  told,  would  it  continue 
all  the  winter.  What  had  previously 
seemed  to  her  a  strangely  door-like 
window  above  the  porch  now  became 
tile  only  mode  of  egress,  when  the 
barons  went  out  bear  or  wolf  bunting, 
or  the  younger  took  his  crossbow  and 
heund  to  provide  the  wild-fowl,  which, 
under  Christina's  skilful  hands,  would 
tempt  the  feeble  appetite  of  Ermen- 
trude when  she  was  utterly  unable  to 
touch  the  salted  meats  and  sausages  of 
the  household. 

In  spite  of  all  endeavours  to  guard 
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the  windows  and  keep  up  the  fire,  the 
cold  withered  the  poor  child  like  a 
feuling  lea^  and  she  needed  more  and 
more  of  ^tenderness  and  amnsement  to 
distract  her  attention  from  her  ailments. 
Christina's  resources  were  unfailing. 
Out  of  the  softer  pine  and  birch  woods 
provided  for  the  fire,  she  carved  a  set 
of  draughtsmen,  and  made  a  board  by 
ruling  squares  on  the  end  of  a  settle, 
and  painting  the  alternate  ones  with 
a  compound  of  oil  and  charcoal  Even 
the  old  baron  was  delighted  with  this 
contrivance,  and  the  pleasure  it  gave 
his  daoghtar.  He  remembered  playing 
at  draughts  in  that  portion  of  his  youth 
which  haA  been  a  shade  more  polished, 
and  he  felt  as  if  the  game  were  making 
£rmentrude  more  like  a  lady.  Christina 
was  encouraged  to  proceed  with  a  set 
of  chessmen,  and  the  shaping  of  th^ 
characteristic  heads  under  her  dexterous 
fingers  was  watched  by  Ermentrude  like 
something  magical.  Indeed,  the  young 
lady  entertained  the  belief  that  there 
was  no  limit  to  her  attendant's  knowledge 
or  capacity. 

Truly  there  was  a  greater  brightness 
and  clearness  beginning  to  dawn  even 
upon  poor  little  Ermentrude's  own  dull 
mind.  She  took  more  interest  in  every- 
thing :  songs  were  not  solely  lullabies, 
hut  she  cared  to  talk  them  over ;  tales 
to  which  she  would  once  have  been  in- 
capable of  paying  attention  were  eagerly 
sought  after ;  aud,  above  aB,  the  spiritual 
vacancy  that  her  mind  had  hitherto  pre- 
sented was  beginning  to  be  filled  up. 
Christina  had  brought  her  own  books — 
a  library  of  extraordiuary  extent  for  a 
maiden  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but 
which  she  owed  to  her  uncle's  con- 
nexion with  the  arts  of  wood-cutting 
and  printing.  A  Vulgate  from  Dr. 
Faustus's  own  press,  a  mass  book  and 
breviary,  Thomas  ^  Kempis's  "  Imita- 
tion,'' and  the  "  Nuremburg  Chronicle  " 
all  in  Latin,  and  the  poetry  of  the 
gentle  Minnesinger  and  bird  lover, 
Walther  von  Vogelweide,  in  the  verna- 
cular :  these  were  her  stock,  which 
Hausfrau  Johanna  had  viewed  as  a 
£>olish  encumbrance,  and  Hugh  Sorel 
would  never  have   transported  to  the 


castle  unless  they  had  been  so  well  con- 
cealed in  Christina's  kirtles  that  he  had 
taken  them  for  parts  of  her  wardrobe. 

Most  precious  were  they  now,  when, 
out  of  the  reach  of  all  teaching  save 
her  own,  she  had  to  infuse  into  the 
sinking  girl's  mind  the  great  mysteries 
of  life  and  death,  that  so  she  might  not 
leave  the  world  without  more  hope  or 
faith  than  her  heathen  forefEithers.  For 
that  Ermentrude  would  live  Christina 
had  never  hoped,  since  that  fleeting  im- 
provement had  been  cut  short  by  the 
fever  of  the  wine-cup ;  the  look,  voice, 
and  tone  had  become  so  completely  the 
same  as  those  of  Eegina  Grundt's  little 
sister  who  had  pined  and  died.  She 
knew  she  could  not  cure,  but  she 
could,  she  felt  she  could,  comfort,  cheer, 
and  soften,  and  she  no  longer  repined 
at  her  enforced  sojourn  at  Adlerstein. 
She  heartily  loved  her  charge,  and  could 
not  bear  to  think  how  desolate  Ermen- 
trude would  be  without  her.  And  now 
the  poor  girl  had  become  responsive  to 
her  care.  She  was  infinitely  softened  in 
manner,  and  treated  her  parents  with 
£orms  of  respect  new  to  them ;  she  had 
learnt  even  to  thank  old  Ursel,  dropped 
her  imperious  tone,  and  struggled  with 
her  petulance  ;  and,  towards  her  brother^ 
the  domineering  uncouth  adherence  waa 
becoming  real  tender  affection;  while 
the  dependent,  reverent  love  she  b^ 
stowed  upon  Christina  was  touching  and 
endearing  in  the  extreme. 

Freiherr  von  Adlerstein  saw  the 
change,  and  congratulated  himself  on 
the  effect  of  having  a  town-bred  bower 
woman ;  nay,  spoke  of  the  advantage  it 
wcHild  be  to  his  daughter,  if  he  could 
persuade  himself  to  make  the  submission 
to  the  Kaiser  which  the  late  improve- 
ments decided  on  at  the  Diet  were  ren- 
dering more  and  more  inevitable.  Now 
how  happy  would  be  the  winner  of  his 
gentle  Ennentrude ! 

Freiherrinn  von  Adlerstein  thought 
the  alteraticm  the  mere  change  from  child 
to  woman,  and  felt  insulted  by  the  sup- 
position that  anyone  might  not  have  been 
proud  to  match  with  a  daughter  of  Adler- 
stein, be  she  what  she  might  As  to  sub- 
mission to  the  Kaiser,  that  was  mere 
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folly  and  weakness  —  kaisers,  kings, 
dukes,  and  counts  had  broken  their  teeth 
against  the  rock  of  Adlerstein  before 
now !  What  had  come  over  her  husband 
and  her  son  to  make  them  cravens  1 

For  Freiherr  Eberhard  was  more 
strongly  convinced  than  was  his  father 
of  the  untenableness  of  their  present 
position.  Hugh  Sorel's  reports  of  what 
he  heard  at  IJlm  had  shown  that  the 
league  that  had  been  discussed  at  Ee- 
gensburg  was  far  more  formidable  than 
anything  that  had  ever  previously  threat- 
ened Schloss  Adlerstein,  and  that  if  the 
Graf  von  Schlangenwald  joined  in  the 
coalition,  there  would  be  private  malice 
to  direct  its  efforts  against  the  Adler- 
stein fBunily.  Feud-letters  or  challenges 
had  been  made  unlawful  for  ten  years, 
and  was  not  Adlerstein  at  feud  with  the 
world  ? 

ISTor  did  Eberhard  look  on  the  sub- 
mission with  the  sullen  rage  and  grief 
that  his  father  felt  in  bringing  himself 
to  such  a  declension  from  the  pride  of 
his  ancestors.  What  the  young  baron 
heard  upstairs  was  awakening  in  him  a 
sense  of  the  poorness  and  narrowness 
of  his  present  life.  Ermentrude  never 
spared  him  what  interested  her;  and, 
partly  from  her  lips,  partly  through  her 
appeals  to  her  attendant^  he  had  learnt 
that  life  had  better  things  to  offer  than 
independence  on  these  bare  rocks,  and 
that  homage  might  open  the  way  to 
higher  and  worthier  exploits  than  prey- 
ing upon  overturned  waggons. 

Dietrich  of  Berne  and  his  two  an- 
cestors, whose  lengthy  legend  Christina 
could  sing  in  a  low  soft  recitative,  were 
revelations  to  him  of  what  she  meant 
by  a  true  knight — the  lion  in  war,  the 
lamb  in  peace ;  the  quaint  oft-repeated 
portraits,  and  still  quainter  cities,  of  the 
"  Chronicle,"  with  her  explanations  and 
translations,  opened  his  mind  to  aspira- 
tions of  intercourse  with  his  fellows,  an 
honourable  name,  and  esteem  in  its 
degree  such  as  was  paid  to  Sir  Parzival, 
to  Karl  the  Great,  or  to  Rodolf  of  Haps- 
burgh,  once  a  mountain  lord  like  him- 
self. Nay,  as  Ermentrude  said,  stroking 
his  cheek,  and  smoothing  the  flaxen  beard, 
that  somehow  had  become  much  less 


rough  and  tangled  than  it  used  to  be,. 
"  Some  day  wilt  thou  be  another  Good 
Freiherr  Eberhard,  whom  all  the  country- 
side loved,  and  who  gave  bread  at  tha 
castle-gate  to  all  that  hungered." 

Her  brother  believed  nothing  of  her 
slow  declension  in  strength,  ascribing 
all  the'  change  he  saw  to  the  bitter  cold, 
and  seeing  but  little  even  of  that  alter- 
ation, though  he  spent  many  hours 
in  her  room,  holding  her  in  his  arms, 
amusing  her,  or  talking  to  her  and  to 
Christina.  All  Christina's  fear  of  him 
was  gone.  As  long  as  there  was  na 
liquor  in  the  house,  and  he  was  his  true 
self,  she  felt  him  to  be  a  kind  friend, 
bound  to  her  by  strong  sympathy  in  the 
love  and  care  for  his  sister.  She  could 
talk  almost  as  freely  before  him  as  when 
alone  with  her  young  lady;  and  as 
Ermentrude's  religious  feelings  grew 
stronger,  and  were  freely  expressed  to 
him,  surely  his  attention  was  not  merely 
kindness  and  patience  with  the  sufferer. 

The  girl's  soul  ripened  rapidly  under 
the  new  influences  during  her  bodily 
decay ;  and,  as  the  days  lengthened,  and 
the  stem  hold  of  winter  relaxed  upon 
the  mountains,  Christina  looked  with 
strange  admiration  upon  the  expression 
that  had  dawned  upon  the  features  once 
so  vaccoit  and  dull,  and  listened  with 
the  more  depth  of  reverence  to  the  sweet 
words  of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  because 
she  felt  that  a  higher,  deeper  teaching 
than  she  could  give  must  have  come  to 
mould  the  spirit  for  the  new  world  to 
which  it  was  hastening. 

''Like  an  army  defeated, 
The  snow  had  retreat^," 

out  of  the  valley,  whose  rich  green  shone 
smiling  round  the  pool  into  which  the 
Debateable  Ford  spread.  The  waterfall 
had  burst  its  icy  bonds,  and  dashed 
down  with  redoubled  voice,  roaring 
rather  than  babbling.  Blue  and  pink 
hepaticas— or,  as  Christina  called  them, 
liver-krouts — ^had  pushed  up  their  starry 
heads,  and  had  even  been  gathered  by 
Sir  Eberhard,  and  laid  on  his  sister's 
pillow.  The  dark  peaks  of  rock  came 
out  all  glistening  with  moisture,  and  the 
snow  only  retained  possession  of  the 
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deep  hollows  and  crevices,  into  which, 
however,  its  retreat  was  far  more  grace- 
ful than  when,  in  the  city,  it  was  trodden 
hj  horse  and  man,  and  soiled  with 
smoke. 

Christina  dreaded,  indeed,  that  the 
Toads  should  be  open,  but  she  could  not 
love  the  snow ;  it  spoke  to  her  of  dreari- 
ness, savagery,  and  captivity,  and  she 
watched  the  dwindling  stripes  with 
satisfaction,  and  hailed  the  fall  of  the 
petty  avalanches  from  one  Eagle's  Step 
to  another  as  her  forefathers  might  have 
rejoiced  in  the  defeat  of  the  Frost  giants. 

But  Ermentrude  had  a  love  for  the 
-white  sheet  that  lay  covering  a  gorge 
running  up  from  the  ravine.  She 
watched  its  diminution  day  by  day  with 
a  fancy  that  she  was  melting  away  with 
it ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  on  the  very 
day  that  a  succession  of  drifting  showers 
had  left  the  sheet  alone,  and  separated 
it  from  the  masses  of  white  above,  that 
it  first  fuUy  dawned  upon  the  rest  of 
the  family  that  for  the  little  daughter 
of  the  house  spring  was  only  bribing 
languor  and  sinking  instead  of  recoveiy. 

Then  it  was  that  Sir  Eberhard  first 
reaUy  listened  to  her  entreaty  that  she 
might  not  die  without  a  priest,  and  com- 
forted her  by  passing  his  word  to  her 
that,  if — he  would  not  say  wlien — the 
time  drew  near,  he  would  bring  her  that 
Father  Norbert  who  had  only  come  on 
great  days,  by  a  sort  of  sufferance,  to  say 
mass  at  the  Blessed  Friedmund's  her- 
mitage chapeL 

The  time  was  slow  in  coming.  Easter 
had  passed,  with  Ermentrude  fer  too  ill 
for  Christina  to  make  the  effort  she  had 
intended  of  going  to  the  church,  even 
if  she  could  get  no  escort  but  old  Ursel 
— the  sheet  of  snow  had  dwindled  to  a 
mere  wreath — the  ford  looked  blue  in 
the  sunshine — the  cascade  tinkled  mer- 
rily down  its  rock — mountain  primroses 
peeped  out,  when,  as  Father  Norbert- 
came  forth  from  saying  his  ill-attended 
Pentecostal  mass,  and  was  parting  with 
the  infirm  peasant  hermit,  a  tall  figure 
strode  up  the  pass,  and,  as  the  villagers 
fell  back  to  make  way,  stood  before  the 
startled  priest,  and  said,  in  a  voice 
choked  with  grief,  "  Come  with  me." 


"Who  needs  me? "began  the  asto- 
nished monk. 

"  Follow  him  not, father  I"  whispered 
the  hermit.  "  It  is  the  young  Freiherr. 
— 0  have  mercy  on  him,  gracious  sir  ; 
he  has  done  your  noble  lordships  no 
wrong.". 

"I  mean  him  no  ill,"  replied  Eber- 
hard, clearing  his  voice  with  difficulty  ; 
"  I  would  butj  have  him  do  his  office. 
Art  thou  afraid,  priest  ? " 

"Who  needs  my  office?"  demanded 
Father  Norbert.  "  Show  me  fit  cause, 
and  what  should  I  dread  ?  Wherefore 
dost  thou  seek  me  ?" 

"For  my  sister,"  replied  Eberhard, 
his  voice  thickening  again.  "  My  little 
sister  lies  at  the  point  of  death,  and 
I  have  sworn  to  her  that  a  priest  she 
shall  have.  Wilt  thou  come,  or  shall  I 
drag  thee  down  the  pass  ? " 

"  I  come,  I  come  with  all  my  heart, 
sir  knight,"  was  the  ready  response. 
"A  few  moments  and  I  am  at  your 
bidding." 

He  stepped  back  into  the  hermit's 
cave,  whence  a  stair  led  up  to  the 
chapel.  The  anchorite  followed  him, 
whispering  —  "  Good  father,  escape  ! 
There  will  be  full  time  ere  he  misses 
you.  The  north  door  leads  to  the 
Gemsbock's  Pass;  it  is  open  now." 

"  Why  should  I  baulk  him  ?  Why 
should  I  deny  my  office  to  the  dying  ? " 
said  Norbert 

"  Alas !  holy  father,  thou  art  new  to 
this  country,  and  know'st  not  these  men 
of  blood!  It  is  a  snare  to  make  the 
convent  ransom  thee,  if  not  worse.  The 
Freiherrinn  is  a  fiend  for  malice,  and  the 
Freiherr  is  excommunicate." 

"  I  know  it,  my  son,"  said  Norbert ; 
"  but  wherefore  should  their  child  perish 
unassoilzied?" 

"  Art  coming,  priest  ?"  shouted  Eber- 
hard, &om  his  stand  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cave. 

And,  as  Norbert  at  once  appeared  with 
the  pyx  and  other  appliances  that  he 
had  gone  to  fetch,  the  Freiherr  held 
out  his  hand  with  an  offer  to  "  carry 
his  gear  for  him ;"  and,  when  the  monk 
refused,  with  an  inward  shudder  at  en- 
trusting a  sacred  charge  to  such  unhal- 
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lowed  hands,  replied,  "You  "will  have 
work  enow  for  both  hands  ere  the  castle 
is  reached." 

But  Father  Iforbert  was  by  birth 
a  sturdy  Switzer,  and  thought  Httle  of 
these  Swabian  Alps;  and  he  climbed 
after  his  guide  through  the  most  nigged 
passages  of  Eberhard's  shortest  and  most 
perpendicular  cut  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  and  with  agility  worthy  of  a 
chamois.  The  young  baron  turned  for 
a  moment,  when  the  level  of  the  castle 
had  been  gained,  perhaps  to  see  whether 
he  were  following,  but  at  the  same  time 
came  to  a  sudden  speechless  pause. 

On  the  white  masses  of  vapour  that 
floated  on  the  opposite  side  of  tiie  moun- 
tain was  traced  a  gigantic  shadowy  out- 
line of  a  hermit,  with  head  bent  eagerly 
forward,  and  arm  outstretched. 

The  monk  crossed  himself.  Eberhard 
stood  still  for  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
hoarsely,  —  "  The  Blessed  Friedmund  I 
He  is  come  for  her;''  then  strode  on 
towards  the  postern  gate,  followed  by 
Brother  Korbert,  a  good  deal  reassured 
both  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  young 
baron's  message  and  the  probable  con.- 
dition  of  the  object  of  his  journey, 
since  the  patron  saint  of  her  race  was 
evidently  on  the  watch  to  speed  hei 
departing  spirit. 

Sir  Eberhard  led  the  way  up  the 
turret  stairs  to  the  open  door,  and  the 
monk  entered  the  death-chamber.  The 
elder  baron  sat  near  the  Are  in.  the 
large  wooden  chair,  half-tamed  towards 
his  daughter,  as  one  who  must  needs  be 
present,  but  with  his  fSeu^e  buried  in  his 
hands,  unable  to  endure  the  spectacle. 
Nearer  was  the  tall  form  of  his  wife, 
standing  near  the  foot  of  the  bed,  her 
stem,  harsh  features  somewhat  softened 
by  the  feelings  of  the  moment.  Ursel 
waited  at  hand,  with  tears  numing  down 
her  furrowed  cheeks. 

For  such  as  these  Father  Korbert  was 
prepared;  but  he  little  expected  to  meet 
so  pure  and  sweet  a  gaze  oi  reverential 
welcome  as  beamed  on  him  from  the 
soft  dark  eyes  of  the  little  white- cheeked 
maiden  who  sat  on  the  bed,  holding  the 
sufferer  in  her  arms.  Still  less  had  he 
anticipated  the  serene  Ueasedness  that 


sat  on  the  wasted  features  of  the  dying 
girl,  amid  all  the  angiiiah  of  labouring 
breath. 

She  smiled  a  smile  of  joy,  held  up 
her  hand,  and  thanked  her  brother. 
Her  father  scarcely  lifted  his  head,  her 
mother  made  a  rigid  curtsey,  and  with 
a  grim  look  of  sorrow  coming  over  her 
features,  laid  her  hand  over  the  old 
Baron's  shoulder,  "  Come  away,  Herr 
Yater,"  she  said ;  ''he  is  going  to  hear 
her  confession,  and  make  her  too  holy 
for  the  like  of  us  to  touch." 

The  old  man  rose  up,  and  stef^ted 
towards  his  child.  Ermentrude  held  out 
her  aims  to  him,  and  murmured — 

''  Father,  father,  pardon  me ;  I  would 
have  been  a  better  daughter  if  I  had  only 

known "    He  gathered  her  in  hiia 

arms ;  he  was  quite  past  speaking  ;  and 
they  only  heard  his  heavy  loreathing, 
and  one  more  whisper  from  ErmentrudB 
— "And  oh  1  father,  one  day  wilt  thou 
seek  to  be  absolved)"  Whether  he 
answered  or  not  they  knew  not ;  he  only 
gave  her  repeated  kisses,,  and  laid  her 
down  on  her  pillows^  then  rushed  to  the 
door,  and  the  passionate  sobs  of  the 
strong  ma&'s  uncontrolled  nature  might 
be  heard  upon  the  stair.  The  parting 
with  the  others  was  not  necessarily  so 
complete,  as  they  were  not,  like  him, 
under  oensure  of  the  Church  ;  but 
Kunigunde  leant  down  to  kiss  her; 
and,  in  retum  to  her  repetition  of  her 
entreaty  for  pardon,  replied,  ''  Thou  haat 
it^  child,  if  it  will  ease  thy  mind;  but 
it  is  all  along  of  these  new  fancies  that 
ever  an  Adlerstein  thought  of  pardon^ 
There,  there,  I  blame  thee  not,  poor  maid  ; 
if  thou  wert  to  die,  it  may  be  even  best 
as  it  is.  I^ow  must  I  to  thy  father;  he 
is  troubled  enough  about  thu  gear." 

But  when  Eberhard  moved  towards 
his  sister^  she  turned  to  the  pnest,  and 
said,  imploringly,  ''Not  far,  not  far  I 
Oh  I  let  them,"  pointing  to  Eberhard 
and  Christina,  ''let  them  not  be  quite 
out  of  sight ! " 

^  Out  of  hearing  is  all  that  is  needed, 
daughter,"  replied  the  priest;  and  £r- 
mentmde  looked  content  as  Christina 
moved  towards  the  empty  north  turret, 
where,  with  the  door  open,  she  was  in 
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ftill  view,  and  Eberhard  followed  her 
thither.  It  was  indeed  fully  out  of  ear- 
shot of  the  child's  faint,  gasping,  con- 
fession. Gravely  and  sadly  both  stood 
there.  Christina  looked  up  the  hill-side 
for  the  snow-wreath.  The  May  sun- 
shine had  dissolved  it;  the  green  pass 
lay  sparkling  without  a  vestige  of  its 
white  coating.  Her  eyes  full  of  tears, 
she  pointed  the  spot  out  to  Eberhard. 
He  understood;  but,  leaning  towards 
her,  told,  under  his  breath,  of  the  phan- 
tom he  had  seen.  Her  eyes  expanded 
with  awe  of  the  supematuraL  "  It 
was  the  Blessed  Friedmund,"  said  Eber- 
hard. "  Never  hath  he  so  greeted  one 
of  our  race  since  the  pious  Freiherrinn 
Hildegarde.  Maiden,  hafit  thou  brought 
us  back  a  blessing  1" 

**  Ah  t  well  may  she  be  blessed — ^well 
may  the  saints  stoop  to  greet  her,"  mur- 
mured Christina^  with  strangled  voice, 
scarcely  able  to  control  her  soba. 

Father  ITorbert  came  towards  them. 
The  simple  confession  had  been  heard, 
and  he  sought  the  aid  of  Christina  in 
performing  the  last  rites  of  the  Church. 

"  Maiden,"  he  said  to  her,  "  thou  hast 
done  a  great  and  blessed  work,  such  as 
many  a  priest  might  envy  thee.*' 

Eberhard  was  not  excluded  during 
the  final  services  by  which  the  soul  was 
tobedi^issedfroiitsearthlydwelliBg. 
place.  True,  he  comprehended  little  of 
their  import  and  nothing  of  the  words, 
but  he  gazed  meekly,  with  uncovered 
head,  and  a  bewildered  look  of  sadness, 
while  Christina  made  her  responses  and 
took  her  part  with  full  intelligence  and 
deep  fervour,  sorrowing  indeed  for  the 
companion  who  had  become  so  dear  to 
her,  but  deeply  thankful  for  the  spi- 
ritual consolation  that  had  come  at  last. 
Ermentrude  lay  calm,  and,  as  it  were, 
already  rapt  into  a  higher  world,  light- 
ing up  at  the  German  portions  of  the 
service,  and  not  wholly  devoid  of  com- 
prehension of  the  spirit  even  of  the 
Latin,  as,  indeed,  she  had  come  to  the 
border  of  the  region  where  human 
tongues  and  languages  are  no  more. 

She  was  all  but  gone  when  the  rite 
of  extreme  unction  was  completed,  and 
they  could  only  stand  round  her,  Eber- 


hard, Christina,  TJrsel,  and  the  old 
baroness,  who  had  returned  again,  watch- 
ing the  last  flutterings  of  the  breath,  the 
window  thrown  wide  open  that  nothing 
might  impede  the  passage  of  the  soul  to 
the  blue  vault  above. 

The  priest  spoke  the  beautiful  com- 
mendation, "  Depart,  0  Christian  souL" 
There  was  a  faint  gesture  in  the  midst 
for  Christina  to  lift  her  in  her  arms — a 
sign  to  bend  down  and  loss  her  brow — 
but  her  last  look  was  for  her  brother, 
her  last  murmur,  "Come  after  me;  be 
the  Good  Baron  Ebbo." 


CHAPTER  Y. 

THE   TOUNG   FBEIHEBB. 

Ermeittrude  von  Adlerstein  slept  with 
her  forefathers  in  the  vaults   of  the 
hermitage  chapel,  and  Christina  Sorel's  ' 
work  was  done. 

Surely  it  was  time  for  her  to  return 
home,  though  she  should  be  more  sorry 
to  leave  the  mountain  castle  than  she 
ooiQd  ever  have  believed  possible.  She 
entreated  her  father  to  take  her  home, 
but  she  received  a  sharp  answer  that 
she  did  not  know  what  she  was  talk- 
ing of :  the  Schlangenwald  Reiters  were 
besetting  all  the  roads ;  and,  moreover, 
the  TJlm  burghers  had  taken  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Constance  wine  in  such 
dudgeon  that  for  a  retainer  of  Adlerstein 
to  show  himself  in  the  streets  would  be 
an  absolute  asking  for  the  wheeL 

But  was  there  any  hope  for  her? 
Could  he  not  take  her  to  some  nunnery 
midway,  and  let  her  write  ta  her  uncle 
to  fetch  her  from  thence  ? 

He  swore  at  woman's  pertinacitiy,  but 
allowed  at  last  that  if  tiie  plan,  talked 
of  by  the  Barons,  of  going  to  make 
their  submission  to  the  Emperor  at 
linz,  and  with  a  view  to  which  all 
violence  at  the  ford  had  ceased,  should 
hold  good,  it  might  be  possible  thus  to 
drop  her  on  their  way. 

With  this  Christina  must  needs  con- 
tent herself.  Poor  child,  not  only  had 
Ermentrude's  death  deprived  her  of  the 
sole  object  of  her  residence  at  Schloss 
Adlerstein,  but  it  had  infinitely  increased 
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the  difficulties  of  her  position.  No  one 
interfered  with  her  possession  of  the 
upper  room  and  its  turrets ;  and  it  was 
only  at  meal  times  that  she  was  obliged 
to  mingle  with  the  other  inhabitants, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  absolutely  over- 
looked the  little  shrinking  pale  maiden : 
but  with  one  exception,  and  that  the 
most  perplexing  of  alL  She  had  been 
on  terms  with  Preiherr  Eberhard  that 
were  not  so  easily  broken  off  as  if  she 
had  been  an  old  woman  of  UrseVs  age. 
All  through  his  sister's  decline  she  had 
been  his  comforter,  assistant,  director, 
living  in  intercourse  and  sympathy  that 
ought  surely  to  cease  when  she  was  no 
longer  his  sister's  attendant,  yet  which 
must  be  more  than  ever  missed  in  the 
full  freshness  of  the  stroke. 

Even  on  the  earliest  day  of  bereave- 
ment, a  sudden  thought  of  Hausfrau 
*  Johanna  flashed  upon  Christina,  and 
reminded  her  of  the  guard  she  must 
keep  over  herself  if  she  would  return  to 
Ulm  the  same  modest  girl  whom  her  aunt 
could  acquit  of  all  indiscretion.  Her 
cheeks  flamed,  as  she  sat  alone,  with  the 
very  thought,  and  the  next  time  she 
heard  the  well-known  tread  on  the  stair, 
she  fled  hastily  into  her  own  turret 
chamber,  and  shut  the  door.  Her  heart 
beat  fast.  She  could  hear  Sir  Eberhard 
moving  about  the  room,  and  listened  to 
*  his  heavy  sigh  as  he  threw  himself  into 
the  large  chair.  Presently  he  called  her 
by  name,' and  she  felt  it  needful  to  open 
her  door  and  answer,  respectfully,^ 

"  What  would  you,  my  lord  % " 

"  What  would  I  ?  A  little  peace,  and 
heed  to  her  who  is  gone.  To  see  my 
father  and  mother  one  would  think  that 
a  partridge  had  but  flown  away.  I  have 
seen  my  father  more  sorrowful  when  his 
dog  had  fallen  over  the  abyss." 

"  Mayhap  there  is  more  sorrow  for  a 
brute  that  cannot  live  again,"  said  Chris- 
tina. "  Our  bird  has  her  nest  by  an 
Altar  that  is  lovelier  and  brighter  than 
even  our  Dome  Kirk  will  ever  be." 

"  Sit  down,  Christina,"  he  said,  drag- 
ging a  chair  nearer  the  hearth.  "My 
heart  is  sore,  and  I  cannot  bear  the  din 
below.   Tell  me  where  my  bird  is  flown." 

"  Ah  !  sir ;    pardon  me.     I  must  to 


the  kitchen,"  said  Christina,  crossing- 
her  hands  over  her  breast,  to  still  her 
trembling  heart,  for  she  was  very  sorry 
for  his  grief,  but  moving  resolutely. 

"  Must  %  And  wherefore  %  Thou  hast 
nought  to  do  there ;  speak  truth  !  Why 
not  stay  with  me  ? "  as  his  great  light 
eyes  opened  wide. 

"  A  burgher  maid  may  not  sit  down 
with  a  noble  baron." 

"  The  devil !  Has  my  mother  been 
plaguing  thee,  child  ?" 

"  !N"o,  my  lord,"  said  Christina,  "  she 
recks  not  of  me ;  but " — steadying  her 
voice  with  great  difficulty — "  it  behoves 
me  the  more  to  be  discreet." 

**  And  you  would  not  have  me  come 
here  !"  he  said,  with  a  wistful  tone  of 
reproach. 

"  I  have  no  power  to  forbid  you,  but 
if  you  do,  I  must  betake  me  to  Ursel 
in  the  kitchen,"  said  Christina,  very  low, 
trembling  and  half  choked. 

"  Among  the  rude  wenches  there  I "  he 
cried,  starting  up.  "Nay,  nay,  that 
shall  not  be  !  Eather  will  I  go.  But 
this  is  very  cruel  of  thee,  maiden,"  he 
added,  lingering,  "  when  I  give  thee  my 
knightly  word  that  all  should  be  as 
when  she  whom  we  both  loved  was 
here,"  and  his  voice  shook. 

"It  could  not  so  be,  my  lord,"  re- 
turned Christina,  with  drooping,  blush- 
ing face ;  "it  would  not  be  maidenly  in 
me.  0,  my  lord,  you  are  kind  and  gene- 
rous, make  it  not  hard  for  me  to  do  what 
other  maidens  less  lonely  have  friends 
to  do  for  them  ! " 

"  Kind  and  generous  ?"  said  Eber- 
hard, leaning  over  the  back  of  the  chair 
as  if  trying  to  begin  a  fresh  score.  "  This 
from  you,  who  told  me  once  I  was  no 
true  ^ight ! " 

"  I  shall  call  you  a  true  knight  with 
all  my  heart,"  cried  Christina — the  tears 
rushing  into  her  eyes,  "  if  you  will 
respect  my  weakness  and  loneliness." 

He  stood  up  again,  as  if  to  move 
away ;  then  paused,  and,  twisting  his  gold 
chain,  said,  **And  how  am  I  ever  to 
be  what  the  happy  one  bade  me,  if  you 
will  not  show  me  how?" 

"  My  error  would  never  show  you 
the  rights"  said  Christina,  with  a  strong 
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effort  at  firmness,  and  retreating  at  once 
through  the  door  of  the  staircase,  whence 
she  made  her  way  to  the  kitchen,  and 
with  great  difl&culty  found  an  excuse  for 
her  presence  there. 

It  had  heen  a  hard  struggle  with  her 
compassion  and  gratitude,  and,  poor  little 
Chnstina  felt  with  dismay,  with  some- 
thing more  than  these.  Else  why  was 
it  that,  even  while  principle  and  hetter 
sense  summoned  her  hack  to  Ulm,  she 
experienced  a  deadly  weariness  of  the 
city  pent  air,  of  the  grave  heavy  roll  of 
the  river,  nay,  even  of  the  quiet,  well- 
regulated  household  ?  "Why  did  such  a 
marriage  as  she  had  thought  her  na- 
tural destiny,  with  some  worthy  kind- 
hearted  brother  of  the  guild,  hecome 
so  hateful  to  her  that  she  could  only 
aspire  to  a  convent  life]  This  same 
burgomaster  would  he  an  estimable  man, 
no  doubt,  and  those  around  her  were 
ruffians,  but  she  felt  utterly  contemptu- 
ous and  impatient  of  him.  And  why 
was  the  interchange  of  greetings,  the 
few  words  at  meals,  worth  all  the  rest  of 
the  day  beside  to  her  ]  Her  own  heart 
was  the  traitor,  and  to  her  own  sensa- 
tions the  poor  little  thing  had,  in  spirit 
at  least,  transgressed  all  Aunt  Johanna's 
precepts  against  young  barons.  She 
wept  apart,  and  resolved,  and  prayed, 
cruelly  ashamed  of  every  start  of  joy  or 
pain  that  the  sight  of  Eberhard  cost  her. 
From  almost  the  first  he  had  sat  next 
her  at  the  single  table  that  accommo- 
dated the  whole  household  at  meals, 
and  the  custom  continued,  though  on 
some  days  he  treated  her  with  sullen 
silence,  which  she  blamed  herself  for 
not  rejoicing  in,  sometimes  he  spoke  a 
few  friendly  words;  but  he  observed 
better  than  she  could  have  dared  to 
expect,  her  test  of  his  true  knighthood, 
and  never  again  forced  himself  into  her 
apartment,  though  now  and  then  he 
came  to  the  door  with  flowers,  with 
mountain  strawberries,  and  once  with 
two  young  doves.  "  Take  them,  Chris- 
tina," he  said ;  "  they  are  very  like  your- 
self;" and  he  always  delayed  so  long 
that  she  was  forced  to  be  resolute,  and 
shut  the  door  on  him  at  last. 

Once,  when  there  was  to  be  a  mass  at 


the  chapel,  Hugh  Sorel,  between  a  smile 
and  a  growl,  informed  his  daughter  that 
he  would  take  her  thereto.  She  gladly 
prepared,  and,  bent  on  making  herself 
agreeable  to  her  father,  did  not  once 
press  on  him  the  necessity  of  her  return 
to  Ulm.  To  her  amazement  and  pleasure, 
the  young  baron  was  at  church,  and 
when,  on  the  way  home,  he  walked 
beside  her  mule,  she  could  see  no  need 
for  sending  him  away. 

He  had  been  in  no  school  of  the  con- 
ventionalities of  life,  and,  when  he  saw 
that  Hugh  Sorel's  presence  had  obtained 
him  this  favour,  he  wistfully  asked, 
"  Christina,  if  I  bring  your  father  with 
me,  will  you  not  let  me  in  ]" 

"  Entreat  me  not,  my  lord,"  she 
answered,  with  fluttering  breath. 

She  felt  the  more  that  she  was  right 
in  this  decision,  when  she  encountered 
her  father's  broad  grin  of  surprise  and 
diversion,  at  seeing  the  young  baron 
help  her  to  dismount.  It  was  a  look  of 
receiving  an  idea  both  new,  comical, 
and  flattering,  but  by  no  means  the 
look  of  a  father  who  would  resent  the 
indignity  of  attentions  to  his  daughter 
from  a  man  whose  rank  formed  an  in- 
superable barrier  to  marriage. 

The  effect  was  a  new,  urgent,  and 
most  piteous  entreaty,  that  he  would 
find  means  of  sending  her  home.  It 
brought  upon  her  the  hearing  put  into 
words  what  her  own  feelings  had  long 
shrunk  from  confessing  to  herself. 

«  Ha  !  Why,  what  now  ]  What,  is 
the  young  baron  after  thee  ?  Ha !  ha ! 
petticoats  are  few  enough  up  here,  but 
he  must  have  been  ill  off  ere  he  took  to 
a  little  ghost  like  thee !  I  saw  he  was 
moping  and  doleful,  but  I  thought  it 
was  all  for  his  sister." 

"  And  so  it  is,  father." 

"  Tell  me  that,  when  he  watches 
every  turn  of  that  dark  eye  of  thine — 
the  only  good  thing  thou  tooFst  of  mine ! 
Thou  art  a  witch,  Stina." 

"  Hush,  oh  hush,  for  pity's  sake, 
father,  ar.d  let  me  go  home  ! " 

"  What,  thou  likest  him  not  9  Thy 
mind  is  all  for  the  mincing  goldsmith 
opposite,  as  I  ever  told  thee." 

"  My  mind  is — ^is  to  return  to  my 
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Tinde  «nd  aunt  the  true-hearted  maiden 
they  parted  with,"  said  Christina,  with 
clasped  hands.  "  And  oh,  father,  as  you 
were  the  son  of  a  true  and  faithful 
mother,  be  a  father  to  me  now !  Jeer 
not  your  motherless  child,  hut  protect 
her  and  help  her." 

Hugh  Sorel  was  touched  by  this 
appeal,  and  he  likewise  recollected  how 
much  it  was  for  his  own  interest  that 
his  brother  should  be  satisfied  with  the 
care  he  took  of  his  daughter.  He  be- 
came convinced  that  the  sooner  she  was 
out  of  the  castle  the  better,  and  at 
length  bethought  him  that,  among  the 
merchants  who  frequented  the  Mid- 
summer fair  at  the  Blessed  Friedmund's 
Wake,  a  safe  escort  might  be  found  to 
convey  her  back  to  Ulm. 

If  the  truth  were  known,  Hugh 
Sorel  was  not  devoid  of  a  certain  feeling 
akin  to  contempt,  both  for  his  young 
master's  taste,  and  for  his  forbearance  in 
not  having  pushed  matters  further  with 
a  being  so  helpless,  meek,  and  timid  as 
ChristiuEi,  more  especially  as  such  slack- 
ness had  not  been  his  wont  in  other  cases 
where  his  fancy  had  been  caught. 

But  Sorel  did  not  understand  that  it 
was  not  physical  beauty  that  here  had 
been  the  attraction,  though,  to  some  per- 
sons, the  sweet  pensive  eyes,  the  delicate 
pure  skin,  the  slight  tender  form,  might 
seem  to  exceed  in  loveliness  the  fully 
developed  animal  comeliness  chiefly  es- 
teemed at  Adlerstein.  It  was  rather 
the  strangeness  of  the  power  and  purity 
of  this  timid,  fragile  creature,  that  had 
struck  the  young  noble.  With  all  their 
brutal  manners,  reverence  for  a  lofty 
female  nature  had  been  in  the  German 
character  ever  since  their  Velleda  pro- 
phesied to  them,  and  this  reverence  in 
Eberhard  bowed  at  the  feet  of  the  pure 
gentle  maiden,  so  strong  yet  so  weak, 
80  wistful  and  entreating  even  in  her 
resolution,  refined  as  a  white  flower  on 
a  heap  of  refuse,  wise  and  dextrous 
beyond  his  slow  and  dull  conception, 
and  the  first  being  in  whom  he  had 
ever  seen  piety  or  goodness ;  and  like- 
wise with  a  tender,  loving  spirit  of  con- 
solation such  as  he  had  both  beheld  and 
tasted  by  his  sister's  deathbed. 


There  was  almost  a  fear  mingled 
with  his  reverence.  If  ho  had  been 
more  familiar  with  the  saints,  he  would 
thus  have  regarded  the  holy  virgin 
martyrs,  nay,  even  Our  Lady  herself; 
and  he  durst  not  push  her  so  hard 
as  to  oflend  her,  and  excite  the  anger 
or  the  grief  that  he  alike  dreaded.  He 
was  wretched  and  forlorn  without  the 
resources  he  had  found  in  his  sister^s 
room ;  the  new  and  better  cravings  of 
his  higher  nature  were  excited  only  to 
remain  imsupplied  and  disappointed ; 
and  the  affectionate  heart  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  its  sorrow  yearned  for  the 
comfort  that  such  conversation  had  sup- 
plied :  but  the  impression  that  had  been 
made  on  him  was  still  such,  that  he 
knew  that  to  use  rough  means  of  press- 
ing his  wishes  would  no  more  lead  to 
his  real  gratification  than  it  would  to 
appropriate  a  snow-bell  by  crushing  it 
in  his  gauntlet. 

And  it  was  on  feeble  little  Christina, 
yielding  in  heart,  though  not  in  will, 
that  it  depended  to  preserve  this  re- 
verence, and  return  unscathed  from  this 
castle,  more  perilous  now  than  ever. 

CHAPTEE  VL 

THE  BLESSED   FREIDHUND's  WAKE. 

MiDSUMMER-nAY  arrived,  and  the  village 
of  Adlerstein  presented  a  most  imusual 
spectacle.  The  wake  was  the  occasion 
of  a  grand  fair  for  all  the  mountain  side, 
and  it  was  an  understood  thing  that  the 
Barons,  instead  of  molesting  the  pedlars, 
merchants,  and  others  who  attended 
it,  contented  themselves  with  demand- 
ing a  toll  from  every  one  who  passed  the 
Kohler's  hut  on  the  one  side,  of  the 
Gremsbock's  Pass  on  the  other ;  and  this 
toll,  being  the  only  coin  by  which  they 
came  honestly  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
was  regarded  as  a  certainty  and  highly 
valued.  Moreover,  it  was  the  only  time 
that  any  purchases  could  be  made,  and 
the  flotsam  of  the  Ford  did  not  always 
include  all  even  of  the  few  requirements 
of  the  inmates  of  the  castle ;  it  was  the 
only  holiday,  sacred  or  secular,  that  ever 
gladdened  the  Eagle's  Eock« 
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So  all  thjB  inmates  of  the  castle  pre- 
pared to  enjoy  themselves,  except  the 
heads  of  the  house.  The  Freiherr  had 
never  beea  at  one  of  these  wakes  since 
the  first  after  he  was  exconunnnicated, 
when  he  had  stalked  round  to  show 
his  indifference  to  the  sentence ;  and  the 
Freiherrinn  snarled  out  such  sentences 
of  disdain  towards  the  concourse,  that  it 
might  be  supposed  that  she  hated  the 
sight  of  her  kind ;  but  Ursel  had  all  the 
household  purchases  to  make,  and  the 
kitchen  underlings  were  to  take  turns 
to  go  and  come,  as  indeed  were  the  men- 
at-arms,  who  were  set  to  watch  the  toll- 
bars, 

Christina  had  packed  up  a  small  bun- 
dle, for  the  chance  of  being  unable  to 
return  to  the  castle  without  missing  her 
escort,  though  she  hoped  that  the  fair 
might  last  two  days,  and  that  she 
should  thus  be  enabled  to  return  and 
bring  away  the  rest  of  her  property. 
She  was  more  and  more  resolved  on 
going,  but  her  heart  was  less  and  less 
inclined  to  departure.  And  bitter  had 
been  her  weeping  through  all  the  early 
light  hours  of  the  long  morning — ^weep- 
ing that  she  tried  to  think  was  all  for 
Ennentrude ;  and  all,  amid  prayers  she 
could  scarce  trust  herself  to  offer,  that 
the  generous  kindly  nature  might  yet 
work  free  of  these  evil  surroundings, 
and  fulfil  the  sister's  dying  wish.  She 
should  never  see  it ;  but,  when  she  should 
hear  that  the  Debateable  Ford  was  the 
Friendly  Ford,  then  would  she  know 
that  it  was  the  doing  of  the  Good  Baron 
Ebbo.  Could  she  venture  on  telling 
him  so?  Or  were  it  not  better  that 
there  were  no  figirewell  1  And  she  wept 
again  that  he  should  think  her  ungrate- 
ful. She  could  not  persuade  herself  to 
release  the  doves,  but  committed  the 
charge  to  Ursel  to  let  them  go  in  case 
she  shoidd  not  return. 

So  tear-stained  was  her  face,  that^ 
ashamed  that  it  should  be  seen,  she 
wrapped  it  closely  in  her  hood  and  veil 
when  she  came  down  and  joined  her 
&ther.  The  whole  scene  swam  in  tears 
before  her  eyes  when  she  saw  the  whole 
green  slope  from  the  chapel  covered 
with  tents  and  booths,  and  swanning 


with  pedlars  and  mountaineers  in  their 
picturesque  dresses.  Women  and  girls 
were  exchanging  the  yam  of  their  win- 
ter's spinning  for  bright  handkerchiefe ; 
men  drove  sheep,  goats,  or  pigs  to  barter 
for  knives,  spades,  or  weapons ;  others 
were  gazing  at  simple  shows — a  danc- 
ing bear  or  ape — or  clustering  round  a 
Minnesinger;  many  even  then  congre- 
gating in  booths  for  the  sale  of  beer. 
Further  up,  on  the  flat  space  of  sward 
above  the  chapel,  were  some  lay  bro- 
thers, arrangiug  for  the  representation 
of  a  mystery — a  kind  of  entertainment 
which  Germany  owed  to  the  English 
who  came  to  the  Council  of  Constance, 
and  which  the  monks  of  St.  Ruprecht's 
hoped  might  infuse  some  religiousnotions 
into  the  wild  ignorant  mountaineers. 

First,  however,  Christina  gladly  en 
tered  the  church.  Crowded  though  it 
were,  it  was  calmer  than  the  busy  scene 
without.  Faded  old  tapestry  was  deck- 
ing its  walls,  representing  apparently 
some  subject  entirely  alien  to  St.  John 
or  the  blessed  hermit ;  Christina  rather 
thought  it  was  Mars  and  Yenus,  but 
that  was  all  the  same  to  everyone  else. 
And  there  was  a  terrible  figure  of  St 
John,  painted  life-like,  with  a  real  hair- 
cloth round  his  loins,  just  opposite  to 
her,  on  the  step  of  the  Altar ;  also  poor 
Friedmund's  bones,  dressed  up  in  a  new 
serge  amice  and  hood;  the  stone  from 
Niceea  was  in  a  gilded  box,  ready  in 
due  time  to  be  kissed ;  and  a  preaching 
friar  (not  one  of  the  monks  of  St. 
Euprecht's)  was  in  the  midst  of  a  sermon, 
telling  how  St.  John  presided  at  the 
Council  of  Niceea  till  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
mius  cut  off  his  head  at  the  instance 
of  Herodias — full  justice  being  done 
to  the  dancing — and  that  the  blood  was 
sprinkled  on  this  very  stone,  where- 
upon our  Holy  Father  ttie  Pope  decreed 
that  whoever  would  kiss  the  said  stone, 
and  repeat  the  Credo  five  times  after- 
wards, should  be  capable  of  receiving 
an  indulgence  for  500  years :  which 
indulgence  must  however  be  purchased 
at  the  rate  of  six  groschen,  to  be  be- 
stowed in  alms  at  Eome.  And  this 
inestimable  benefit  he,  poor  Friar  Peter, 
had  come  firom  his  brotherhood  of  St 
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Francis  at  Oflfingen  solely  to  dispense  to 
tlie  poor  mountaineers. 

It  was  disappointing  to  find  this  pro- 
fane mummery  going  on  instead  of  the 
holy  services  to  which  Christina  had 
looked  forward  for  strength  and  comfort; 
she  was  far  too  well  instructed  not  to  be 
scandalized  at  the  profane  deception 
which  was  ripening  is&t  for  Luther,  only 
thirty  years  later ;  and,  when  the  stone 
was  held  up  by  the  friar  in  one  hand, 
the  printed  briefs  of  indulgence  in  the 
other,  she  shrank  back.  Her  father, 
however,  said,  "  Wilt  have  one,  child  % 
Pive  hundred  years  is  no  bad  bargain." 

"  My  uncle  has  small  trust  in  indul- 
gences," she  whispered. 

"All  lies,  of  course,"  quoth  Hugh ; 
"  yet  they've  the  Pope's  seal,  and  I  have 
more  than  half  a  mind  to  get  one.  Five 
hundred  years  is  no  joke,  and  I  am  sure 
of  purgatory,  since  I  bought  this  medal 
at  the  Holy  House  of  Loretto." 

And  he  went  forward,  and  invested 
six  groschen  in  one  of  the  papers,  the 
most  religious  action  poor  Christina  had 
ever  seen  him  perform  Other  pur- 
chasers  came  forward — several  of  the 
castle  hnappen,  and  a  few  peasant  women 
who  offered  yarn  or  cheeses  as  equiva- 
lents for  money,  but  were  told  with 
€ome  insolence  to  go  and  sell  their 
goods,  and  bring  the  coin. 

After  a  time,  the  friar,  finding  his 
traffic  slack,  thought  fit  to  remove,  with 
his  two  lay  assistants,  outside  the  chapel, 
and  try  the  effects  of  an  out-of-door 
sermon.  Hugh  Sorel,  who  had  been 
hitherto  rather  diverted  by  the  man's 
gestures  and  persuasions,  now  decided 
on  going  out  intx)  the  fair  in  quest  of 
an  escort  for  his  daughter,  but  as  she 
saw  Father  Norbert  and  another  monk 
ascending  from  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
hermit's  cell,  she  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  church,  where  she  was 
sure  to  be  safe,  instead  of  wandering 
about  with  him  in  the  fair. 

He  was  glad  to  be  unencumbered, 
though  he  thought  her  taste  unnatural ; 
and,  promising  to  return  for  her  when  he 
had  found  an  escort,  he  left  her. 

Father  Korbert  had  come  for  the  very 
purpose    of   hearing    confessions,    and 


Christina's  next  hour  was  the  most 
comfortable  she  had  spent  since  Ermen- 
trude's  death. 

After  this,  however,  the  priests  were 
called  away,  and  long,  long  did  Christina 
first  kneel  and  then  sit  in  tiie  little  lonely 
church,  hearing  the  various  sounds  with- 
out,  and  imagining  that  her  flEither  had 
forgotten  her,  and  that  he  and  all  the 
rest  were  drinking,  and  then  what  would 
become  of  her  ?  Why  had  she  quitted 
old  Ursel's  protection  1 

Hours  of  waiting  and  nameless  alarm 
must  have  passed,  for  the  sun  was  wax- 
ing low,  when  at  length  she  heard  steps 
coming  up  the  hermit's  cell,  and  a  head 
arose  above  the  pavement  which  she 
recognised  with  a  wild  throb  of  joy,  but, 
repressing  her  sense  of  gladness,  she  only 
exclaimed,  "Oh,  where  is  my  father  !" 

"  I  have  sent  him  to  the  toll  at  the 
Gremsbock's  Pass,"  replied  Sir  Eberhard, 
who  had  by  this  time  come  up  the  stairs, 
followed  by  Brother  Peter  and  the  two 
lay  assistants.  Then,  as  Christina  turned 
on  him  her  startled  terrified  eyes  in 
dismay  and  reproach  for  such  thought- 
lessness, he  came  towards  her,  and,  bend- 
ing his  head  and  opening  his  hand,  he 
showed  on  his  pahn  two  gold  rings. 
"  There,  little  one,"  he  said  ;  "  now  shalt 
thou  never  again  shut  me  out." 

Her  senses  grew  dizzy.  "Sir,"  she 
faintly  said,  'Hhis  is  no  place  to  delude 
a  poor  maiden." 

"I  delude  thee  not.  The  brother 
here  waits  to  wed  us." 

"  Impossible !  a  burgher  maid  is  not 
for  such  as  you." 

"None  but  a  burgher  maid  will  I 
wed,"  returned  Sir  Eberhard,  with  all 
the  settled  resolution  of  habits  of  com- 
mand. "  See,  Christina,  thou  art 
sweeter  and  better  than  any  lady  in  the 
land ;  thou  canst  make  me  what  she — 
the  blessed  one  who  lies  there — would 
have  me.  I  love  thee  as  never  knight 
loved  lady.  I  love  thee  so  that  I  have 
not  spoken  a  word  to  offend  thee  when 
my  heart  was  bursting;  and" — as  he 
saw  her  irrepressible  tears — "  I  think 
thou  lovest  me  a  Httle." 

"Ah !"  she  gasped  with  a  sob,  "let 
me  go." 
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"  Thou  canst  not  go  home ;  there  is 
none  here  fit  to  take  charge  of  thee.  Or 
if  there  were,  I  would  slay  him  rather 
than  let  thee  go.  !N'o,  not  so,"  he  said, 
as  he  saw  how  little  those  words  served 
his  cause  ;  "  hut  without  thee  I  were  a 
mad  and  desperate  man.  Christina,  I 
wiU  not  answer  for  myself  if  thou  dost 
not  leave  this  place  my  wedded  wife." 

"  Oh  !"  implored  Christina,  "  if  you 
would  only  hetroth  me,  and  woo  me 
like  an  honourahle  maiden  from  my 
home  at  XJlm ! " 

"Betroth  thee,  ay,  and  wed  thee  at 
once,'*  repHed  Eberhard,  who,  all  along, 
even  while  his  words  were  most  plead- 
ing, had  worn  a  look  and  manner  of 
determined  authority  and  strength,  good- 
natured  indeed,  but  resolved.  "  I  am 
not  going  to  miss  my  opportunity,  or 
baulk  the  friar." 

The  friar,  who  had  meantime  been 
making  a  few  needful  arrangements  for 
the  ceremony,  advanced  towards  them. 
He  was  a  good-humoured,  easy-going 
man,  who  came  prepared  to  do  any  office 
that  came  in  his  way  on  such  festival 
days  at  the  villages  round ;  and  peasant 
marriages  at  such  times  were  not  uncom- 
mon. But  something  now  staggered 
him,  and  he  said  anxiously — 

"This  maiden  looks  convent-bred  I 
Herr  Keiter,  pardon  me  ;  but  if  this  be 
the  breaking  of  a  cloister,  I  can  have 
none  of  it." 

"No  such  thing,"  said  Eberhard; 
"  she  is  town-bred,  that  is  alL" 

"You  would  swear  it,  on  the  holy 
mass  yonder,  both  of  you]"  said  the 
fidar,  still  suspiciously. 

"Yea,"  rephed  Eberhard,  "and  so 
dost  thou,  Christina." 

This  was  the  time  if  ever  to  struggle 
against  her  destiny.  The  friar  would 
probably  have  listened  to  her  if  she 
had  made  any  vehement  opposition  to 
a  forced  marriage,  and  if  not,  a  few 
shrieks  would  have  brought  perhaps 
Father  Norbert,  and  certainly  the  whole 
population ;  but  the  horror  and  shame 
of  being  found  in  such  a  situation,  even 
more  than  the  probability  that  she  might 
meet  with  vengeance  rather  than  protec- 
tion, withheld  her.    Even  the  fmx  could 
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hardly  have  removed  her,  and  this  was 
her  only  chance  of  safety  from  the 
Baroness's  fury.  Had  she  hated  and 
loathed  Sir  Eberhard,  perhaps  she  had 
striven  harder,  but  his  whole  demeanour 
constrained  and  quelled  her,  and  the 
chief  effort  she  made  against  yielding 
was  the  reply,  "  I  am  no  cloister  maid, 
holy  father,  but '* 

The  "  but "  was  lost  in  the  friar's  jovial 
speech.  "  0,  then,  all  is  well !  Take 
thy  place,  pretty  one,  there,  by  the  door, 
thou  knowst  it  should  be  in  the  porch^ 
but — ach,  I  understand ! "  as  Eberhard 
quietly  drew  the  bolt  within.  "No, 
no,  little  one,  I  have  no  time  for  bride 
scruples  and  coyness;  I  have  to  train 
three  dull-headed  louts  to  be  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japhet  before  dark.  Hast 
confessed  of  late  1 " 

"  This  morning,  hut ^^  said  Chris- 
tina, and  "  This  morning,"  to  her  great 
joy,  said  Eberhard,  and,  in  her  satis- 
faction thereat,  her  second  "but ^" 

was  not  followed  up. 

The  friar  asked  their  names,  and 
hoth  gave  the  Christian  name  alone; 
then  the  brief  and  simple  rite  was  gone 
through  in  its  shortest  form.  Christina 
had,  by  very  force  of  surprise  and  dismay, 
gone  through  all  without  signs  of  agita- 
tion, except  the  quivering  of  her  whole 
frame,  and  the  icy  coldness  of  the  hand, 
where  Eberhard  had  to  place  the  ring 
on  each  finger  in  turn. 

But  each  mutual  vow  was  a  strange 
relief  to  her  long-tossed  and  divided 
mind,  and  it  was  rest  indeed  to  let  her 
affection  have  its  will,  and  own  him 
indeed  as  a  protector  to  be  loved  in- 
stead of  shunned.  When  all  was  over, 
and  he  gathered  the  two  little  cold 
hands  into  his  large  ones,  his  arm  sup- 
porting her  trembling  form,  she  felt  for 
the  moment,  poor  little  thing,  as  if  she 
could  never  be  frightened  again. 

Palish  registers  were  not,  even  had 
this  been  a  parish  church,  but  Brother 
Peter  asked,  when  he  had  concluded, 
"  Well,  my  son,  which  of  his  flock  am 
I  to  report  to  your  Pfarrer  as  linked 
together  1 " 

"  The  less  your  tongue  wags  on  that 
matter  till  I  call  on  you,  the  better," 
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was  the  stem  reply.  "Look  you,  no' 
ill  fihall  befall  you  if  you  are  wise,  but 
remember,  against  the  day  I  call  you 
to  bear  witness,  that  you  have  this  day 
wedded  Baron  Eberhard  von  Adlerstein 
the  younger,  to  Christina,  the  daughter 
of  Hugh  Sorel,  the  Esquire  of  XJlm." 

"Thou  hast  played  me  a  trick.  Sir 
Baron  ! "  said  the  friar,  somewhat  dis- 
mayed, but  more  amused,  looking  up  at 
Eberhard,  who,  as  Christina  now  saw, 
had  divested  himself  of  his  gilt  spurs, 
gold  chain,  silver  belt  and  horn,  and 
eagle's  plume,  so  as  to  have  passed  for 
a  simple  Lanzknecht.  "  I  would  have 
had  no  such  gear  as  this  ! " 

**So  I  supposed,'^  said  Eberhard,  coolly. 

"Young  folks!  young  folks  I"  laughed 
the  friar,  changing  his  tone,  and  hold- 
ing up  his  finger  slyly  ;  "  the  little  bird 
so  cunningly  nestled  in  the  church  to 
fly  out  my  Lady  Baroness !  Well,  so 
thou  hast  a  pretty,  timid  lambkin  there, 
Sir  Baron.  Take  care  you  use  her 
nuldly." 

Eberhard  looked  into  Christina's  face 
with  a  smile,  that  to  her,  at  least,  was 
answer  enough ;  and  he  held  out  half 
a  dozen  links  of  his  gold  chain  to  the 
Friar,  and  tossed  a  coin  to  each  of  the 
lay  brethren. 

"  Kot  for  the  poor  friar  himself"  ex- 
plained Brother  Peter,  on  receiving  thia 
marriage-fee;  "it  all  goes  to  the  weal 
of  the  brotherhood." 

"As  you  please,"  said  Eberhard 
"  Silence,  that  is  all  1  And  thy  friary 
1" 

"  The  poor  house  of  St  Francis  at 
Oflingen  for  the  present,  noble  sir,"  said 
the  priest.  "There  will  you  hear  of 
me,  if  you  find  me  not.  And  now,  fare 
tlieo  well,  my  gracious  lady.  I  hope 
one  day  thou  wilt  have  more  words  to 
thank  the  poor  brother  who  has  made 
thee  a  noble  Baroness." 

"  Ah,  good  father,  pardon  my  fright 
and  confusion,"  Christina  tried  to  mur- 
miu",  but  at  that  moment  a  sudden  glow 
and  glare  of  light  broke  out  on  the 
eastern  rock,  illuminating  the  fast  dark- 
ening little  church  with  a  flickering 
glare,  tliat  made  her  start  in  terror  as 
if  the  fires  of  heaven  were  threatening 


this  stolen  marnage ;'  but  the  friar  and 
Eberhard  both  exclaimed,  "  The  Need- 
fire  alight  already!"  And  she  recol- 
lected how  often  she  had  seen  these 
bonfires  on  JVIidsummer  night  shining 
red  on  every  hill  around  Ulm.  Loud 
shouts  were  greeting  the  uprising  flame, 
and  the  people  gathering  thicker  and 
thicker  on  the  slope.  The  friar 
undid  the  door  to  hasten  out  into 
the  throng,  and  Eberhard  said  he  had 
left  his  spurs  and  belt  in  the  hermit's 
cell,  and  must  return  thither,  after 
which  he  would  walk  home  with  his 
bride,  moving  at  the  same  time  towards 
the  stair,  and  thereby  causing  a  sudden 
scuffle  and  fall.  "  So,  master  hermit," 
quoth  Eberhard,  as  the  old  man  picked 
himself  up,  looking  horribly  frightened ; 
"  that's  your  hermit's  abstraction,  is  it  ? 
No  whining,  old  man,  I  am  not  going 
to  hurt  thee,  so  thou  canst  hold  thy 
tongue.  Otherwise  I  will  smoke  thee 
out  of  thy  hole  like  a  wild  cat !  What, 
thou  aiding  me  with  my  belt,  my  lovely 
one  ?  Thanks ;  the  snap  goes  too  hard 
for  thy  little  hands.  Now,  then,  the 
fiire  will  light  us  gaily  down  the  moun- 
tain side." 

But  it  soon  appeared  that  to  depart 
was  impossible,  imless  by  forcing  a  way 
through  the  busy  throng  in  the  Ml  red 
glare  of  the  firelight,  and  they  were 
forced  to  pause  at  the  opening  of  the 
hermit's  cave,  Christina  leaning  on  her 
husband's  arm,  and  a  fold  of  his  mantle 
drawn  round  her  to  guard  her  from  the 
night-breeze  of  the  moimtain,  as  they 
waited  for  a  quiet  space  in  which  to 
depart  uDuoticed.  It  was  a  strange  wild 
scene  !  The  fire  was  on  a  bare  flat  rock, 
which  probably  had  been  yearly  so  em- 
ployed ever  since  the  Kelts  had  brought 
from  the  East  the  rite  that  they  had 
handed  on  to  the  Swabians — the  Bel- 
tane fire,  whose  like  was  blazing  every- 
where in  the  Alps,  in  the  Hartz,  nay, 
even  in  England,  Scotland,  and  on  the 
granite  points  of  Ireland.  Heaped  up 
for  many  previous  days  with  faggots 
from  the  forest,  then  apparently  inex- 
haustible, the  ^e  roared  and  crackled, 
and  rose  high,  red  and  smoky,  into  the 
air,  paling  the  moon,  and  obscuring  the 
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stars.  Round  it,  completely  hiding  the 
bonfire  itself,  were  hosts  of  dark  figures 
swarming  to  approach  it — all  with  a 
purpose.  All  held  old  shoes  or  super- 
annuated garments  in  their  hands  to 
feed  the  flame ;  for  it  was  esteemed 
needful  that  every  villager  should  con- 
tribute something  from  his  house — 
once,  no  doubt,  an  offering  to  Bel, 
but  now  a  mere  unmeaning  observance. 
And  shrieks  of  merriment  followed  the 
contribution  of  each  too  well-known 
article  of  rubbish  that  had  been  in 
reserve  for  the  ^N'eedfire !  Girls  and 
boys  had  nuts  to  throw  in,  in  pairs, 
to  judge  by  their  bounces  of  future 
chances  of  matrimony.  Then  came  a 
shouting,  tittering,  and  falling  back,  as 
an  old  boor  came  forward  like  a  priest, 
with  something  heavy  and  ghastly  in 
lus  arms,  which  was  thrown  on  with 
a  tremendous  shout,  darkened  the  glow 
for  a  moment,  then  hissed,  cracked,  and 
emitted  a  horrible  odour. 

It  was  a  horse's  head,  the  right  owner 
of  which  had  been  carefully  kept  for  the 
occasion,  though  long  past  work.  Chris- 
tina shuddered,  and  felt  as  if  she  had 
&llen  upon  a  Pagan  ceremony;  as  in- 
deed was  true  enough,  only  that  the 
Adlersteiners  attached  no  meaning  to 
the  performance,  except  a  vague  notion 
of  securing  good  luck. 

With  the  same  idea  the  faggots  were 
pftiUed  down,  and  arranged  so  as  to  form 
a  sort  of  lane  of  fire.  Young  men  rushed 
along  it,  and  then  bounded  over  the 
diminished  pile,  amid  loud  shouts  of 
laughter  and  either  admiration  or  de- 
lision  3  and,  in  the  meantime,  a  variety 
of  odd  recusant  noises,  grunts,  squeaks, 
and  lowings  proceeding  from  the  dark- 
ness were  explained  to  the  startled  little 
bride  by  her  husband  to  come  from  all 
the  cattle  of  the  mountain  farms  around, 
who  were  to  have  their  weal  secured  by 
being  driven  through  the  Needfire. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  the 
animals  were  less  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  performance  than  their 
masters.  Wonderful  was  the  clatter  and 
confusion,  horrible  the  uproar  raised  be- 
hind to  make  the  poor  things  proceed  at 
all,  desperate  the  shout  when  some  half- 


frantic  creature  kicked  or  attempted  a 
charge,  wild  the  glee  when  a  persecuted 
goat  or  sheep  took  heart  of  grace,  and 
flashed  for  one  moment  between  the 
crackling,  flaring,  smoking  walls.  When 
one  cow  or  sheep  off  a  farm  went^  all 
the  others  were  pretty  sure  to  follow  it, 
and  the  owner  had  then  only  to  be  on 
the  watch  at  the  other  end  to  turn  them 
back,  with  their  flame-dazzled  eyes,  from 
going  unawares  down  the  precipice,  a 
fate  from  which  the  passing  through  the 
fire  was  evidently  not  supposed  to  insure 
them.  The  swine,  those  special  German 
delights,  were  of  course  the  most  re- 
fractory of  all.  Some,  by  dint  of  being 
pulled  away  from  the  lane  of  fire,  were 
induced  to  rush  through  it;  but  about 
half-way  they  generally  made  a  bolt, 
either  sidelong  through  the  flaming 
fence,  or  backwards  among  the  legs  of 
their  persecutors,  who  were  upset  amid 
loud  imprecations.  One  huge  old  lean 
high-backed  sow,  with  a  large  family, 
truly  feminine  in  her  want  of  presence 
of  mind,  actually  charged  into  the  midst 
of  the  bonfire  itself,  scattering  it  to  the 
right  and  left  with  her  snout,  and  emit- 
ting so  horrible  a  smell  of  singed  bacon, 
that  it  might  almost  be  feared  that 
some  of  her  progeny  were  anticipating 
the  Chinese  invention  of  roasting-pigs. 
However,  their  proprietor,  Jobst,  counted 
them  out  all  safe  on  the  other  side,  and 
there  only  resulted  some  sighs  and 
lamentations  among  the  seniors,  such  as 
Hatto  and  Ursel,  that  it  boded  iQ  to 
have  the  Needfire  trodden  out  by  an  old 
sow. 

All  the  castle  live-stock  were  under- 
going the  same  ceremony.  Eberhard 
concerned  himself  little  about  the  vaga- 
ries of  the  sheep  and  pigs,  and  only 
laughed  a  little  as  the  great  black  goat, 
who  had  seen  several  Midsummer  nights, 
and  stood  on  his  guard,  made  a  sudden 
short  run  and  butted  down  old  Hatto, 
then  skipped  off  like  a  chamois  into  the 
darkness,  unheeding,  the  old  rogue,  the 
whispers  that  connected  his  imlucky 
hue  with  the  doings  of  the  Walpurgia- 
nacht.  But  when  it  came  to  the  horses, 
Eberhard  could  not  well  endure  the 
sight  of  the  endeavooxs  to  force  them, 
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snorting,  rearing,  and  struggling,  throngh 
anytliing  so  abhorrent  to  them  as  ti^e 
hedge  of  fire. 

The  Schneiderlein,  with  all  the  force 
of  his  powerful  arm,  had  hold  of  Eber- 
hard's  own  young  white  mare,  who, 
with  ears  turned  back,  nostrils  dilated, 
and  wild  eyes,  her  fore-feet  firmly 
planted  wide  apart,  was  using  her  whole 
strength  for  resistance;  and,  when  a 
heavy  blow  fell  on  her,  only  plunged 
backwards,  and  kicked  without  ad- 
vancing. It  was  more  than  Eberhard 
could  endure,  and  Christina's  impulse 
was  to  murmur,  "0  do  not  let  him 
do  it ;"  but  this  he  scarcely  heard,  as 
he  exclaimed,  "  Wait  for  me  here !" 
and,  as  he  stepped  forward,  sent  his 
voice  before  him,  forbidding  all  blows 
to  the  mare. 

The  creature's  extreme  terror  ceased 
at  once  upon  hearing  his  voice,  and 
there  was  an  instant  relaxation  of  all 
violence  of  resistance  as  he  came  up  to 
her,  took  her  halter  from  the  Schneider- 
lein, patted  her  glossy  neck,  and  spoke 
to  her.  But  the  tumult  of  warning 
voices  around  him  assured  him  that  it 
would  be  a  fatal  thing  to  spare  the  steed 
the  passage  through  the  fire,  and  he 
strove  by  encouragements  and  caresses 
with  voice  and  hand  to  get  her  forward, 
leading  her  himself ;  but  the  poor  beast 
trembled  so  violently,  an(^  though 
making  a  few  steps  forward,  stopped 
again  in  such  exceeding  horror  of  the 
flame,  that  Eberhard  had  not  the  heart 
to  compel  her,  turned  her  head  away, 
and  assured  her  she  should  not  be 
further  tormented. 

"The  gracious  lordship  is  wrong,"  said 
public  opinion,  by  the  voice  of  old  Bauer 
Ulrich,  the  sacrificer  of  the  horse's  head. 
"Heaven  forfend  that  evil  befall  him 
and  that  mare  in  the  course  of  the  year." 

And  the  buzz  of  voices  concurred 
in  telling  of  the  recusant  pigs  who 
had  never  developed  into  sausages, 
the  sheep  who  had  only  escaped  to  be 
eaten  by  wolves,  the  mide  whose  bones 
had  been  found  at  the  bottom  of  an 
abyss. 

Old  XJrsel  was  seriously  concerned, 
and  would  have  laid  hold  on  her  young 


master  to  remonstrate,  but  a  fresh  notion 
had  arisen — ^Would  the  gracious  Freiherr 
set  a-rolling  the  wheel,  which  was  already 
being  lighted  in  the  fire,  and  was  ta 
conclude  the  festivities  by  being  pro- 
pelled down  the  hill — figuring,  only  that 
no  one  present  knew  it,  the  sun's  de- 
clension from  his  solstitial  height  1  Eber- 
hard made  no  objection ;  and  Christina, 
in  her  shelter  by  the  cave,  felt  no  little 
dismay  at  being  left  alone  there,  and, 
moreover,  had  a  strange,  weird  feeling 
at  the  wild,  uncanny  ceremony  he  was 
engaged  in,  not  knowing,  indeed,  that 
it  was  sun-worship,  but  afraid  that  it 
could  be  no  other  than  unholy  sorcery. 

The  wheel,  flaring  or  reddening  in  all 
its  spokes,  was  raised  from  the  bonfire^ 
and  was  driven  down  the  smoothest 
piece  of  greensward,  which  formed  an 
inclined  plane  towards  the  stream.  If 
its  course  were  smooth,  and  it  only  be- 
came extinguished  by  leaping  into  the 
water,  the  village  would  flourish ;  and 
prosperity  above  all  was  expected  if  it 
should  spring  over  the  narrow  channel^ 
and  attempt  to  run  up  the  other  side. 
Such  things  had  happened  in  the  daya 
of  the  good  Freiherren  Ebbo  and  Friedel, 
though  the  wheel  had  never  gone  right 
since  the  present  baron  had  been  excom- 
municated; but  his  heir  having  been 
twice  seen  at  mass  in  this  last  months 
great  hopes  were  founded  upon  him. 

There  was  a  shout  to  clear  the  slope* 
Eberhard,  in  great  earnest  and  some 
anxiety,  accepted  the  gauntlet  that  he 
was  offered  to  protect  his  hand,  steadied 
the  wheel  therewith,  and,  with  a  vigo- 
rous impulse  from  hand  and  foot,  sent 
it  bounding  down  the  slope,  among  loud 
cries  and  a  general  scattering  of  the 
idlers  who  had  crowded  full  into  ths 
very  path  of  the  fiery  circle,  which  flamed 
up  brilliantly  for  the  moment  as  it  met 
the  current  of  air.  But  either  there 
was  an  obstacle  in  the  course,  or  the 
young  baron's  push  had  not  been  quite 
straight:  the  wheel  suddenly  swerved 
aside,  its  circle  turned  to  the  right, 
maugre  all  the  objurgations  addressed  to 
it  as  if  it  had  been  a  living  thing,  and 
the  next  moment  it  had  disappeared^ 
all  but  a  smoky,  smouldering  spot  of 
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red,  that  told  where  it  lay,  charring  and 
smoking,  on  its  side,  without  having  fal« 
filled  a  quarter  of  its  course. 

People  drew  off  gravely  and  silently, 
and  Eberhard  himself  was  strangely  dis- 
comfited when  he  came  hack  to  the 
hermitage,  and,  wrapping  Christina  in 
his  doak,  prepared  to  return,  so  soon  as 
the  glare  of  the  fire  should  have  faded 
from  his  eyesight  enough  to  make  it 
safe  to  tread  so  precipitous  a  path.     He 
had  indeed  this  day  made  a  dangerous 
venture,   and  both  he    and    Chnstina 
could  not  hut  feel  disheartened  hy  the 
issue  of  all  the  omens  of  the  year,  the 
more  hecause  she  had  a  vague  sense  of 
wrong  in  consulting  or  trusting  them. 
It  seemed  to  her  all  one  frightened,  un- 
comprehended  dream    ever    since    her 
father  had  left  her  in  the  chapel ;  and, 
though   conscious  of  her  inability  to 
have  prevented  her  marriage,  yet  she 
blamed  herself,  felt  despairing  as  she 
thought  of  the  future,  and,  above  all, 
dreaded  the  baron  and  baroness  and 
their  anger.     Eberhard,  after  his   first 
few  words,  was  silent,  and  seemed  solely 
absorbed  in  leading  her  safely  along  the 
Tocky  path,  sometimes  lifting  her  when 
he  thought  her  in  danger  of  stumbling. 
It  was  one  of  the  lightest,  shortest  nights 
of  the  year,  and  a  young  moon  added 
"to  the  brightness  in  open  places,  while 
in  others  it  made  the  rocks  and  stones 
cast  strange  elvish  shadows.     The  dis- 
tance was  not  entirely  lost ;  other  Bel- 
tane fires  could  be  seen,  like  beacons, 
on  every  hill,  and  the  few  lights  in 
the  castle  shone  out  like  red  fiery  eyes 
in  its  heavy  dark  pile  of  building. 

Before  entering,  Eberhard  paused, 
pulled  off  his  own  wedding-ring,  and 
put  it  into  his  bosom,  and  taking  his 
bride's  hand  in  his,  did  the  same  for 
her,  and  bade  her  keep  the  ring  till 
they  could  wear  them  openly. 

"  Al§s  i  then,"  said  Christina,  "  you 
would  have  this  secret  V* 

"  Unless  I  would  have  to  seek  thee 
down  the  oubliette,  my  little  one,"  said 
Eberhard ;  "  or,  what  might  even  be 
worse,  see  thee  burnt  on  the  hill-side  for 
bewitching  me  with  thine  arts!  No, 
indeed,  my  darling.    Were  it  only  my 


father,  I  could  make  him  love  thee; 
but  my  mother — I  could  not  trust  her 
where  she  thought  the  honour  of  our 
house  concerned.  It  shall  not  be  for 
long.  Thou  know'st  we  are  to  make 
peace  with  the  Kaiser,  and  then  will 
I  get  me  employment  among  KUrfurst 
Albrecht's  companies  of  troops,  and  then 
shalt  thou  prank  it  as  my  Lady  Frei- 
herrinn,  and  teach  me  the  ways  of  cities." 
'^  Alas  !  I  fear  me  it  has  been  a  great 
sin  I"  sighed  the  poor  little  wife. 

"  For  thee — thou  couldst  not  help 
it,"  said  Eberhard ;  "  for  me — who  knows 
how  many  deadly  ones  it  may  hinder  % 
Cheer  up,  little  one ;  no  one  can  harm 
thee  while  the  secret  is  kept." 

Poor  Christina  had  no  choice  but 
submission;  but  it  was  a  sorry  bridal 
evening,  to  enter  her  husband's  home  in 
shrinking  terror;  with  the  threat  of 
the  oubliette  before  her,  and  with  a 
sense  of  shame  and  deception  hanging 
upon  her,  making  the  wonted  scowl  of 
the  old  baroness  cut  her  both  with 
remorse  and  dread. 

She  did  indeed  sit  beside  her  bride- 
groom at  the  supper,  but  how  little  like 
a  bride !  even*  though  he  pushed  the 
salt-cellar,  as  if  by  accident,  below  her 
place.  She  thought  of  her  myrtle,  tended 
in  vain  at  home  by  Barbara  Schmidt ; 
she  thought  of   Ulm  courtships,   and 
how  all  ought  to  have  been ;  the  solemn 
embassage  to   her   uncle,   the    stately 
negotiations;   the  troth  plight  before 
the  circle  of  ceremonious  kindred  and 
merry  maidens,  of  whom  she  had  often 
been  one — ^the  subsequent  attentions  of 
the  betrothed  on  all  festival  days,  the 
piles  of  linen  and  all  plenishings  accu- 
mulated since  babyhood,  and  all   re- 
viewed and  laid  out  for  general  admira- 
tion (Ah!    poor  Aunt    Johanna    still 
spinning  away  to  add  to  the  many  webs 
in  her  walnut  presses  !) — then  the  grand 
procession  to  fetch  home  the  bride,  the 
splendid  festival  with  the   musicians, 
dishes,  and  guest-tables  to  the  utmost 
limit  that  was  allowed  by  the  city  laws, 
and  the  bride's  hair  so  joyously  covered 
by  her  matron's  curch  amid  the  merri- 
ment of  her  companion  maidens. 
Poor  child !  After  she  had  crept  away 
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to  her  own  room,  glad  that  her  father 
was  not  yet  returned,  she  wept  bitterly 
over  the  wrong  that  she  felt  she  had 
done  to  the  kind  uncle  and  aunt,  who 
must  now  look  in  vain  to  their  little 
Christina,  and  would  think  her  lost  to 
them,  and  to  aU  else  that  was  good. 
At  least  she  had  had  the  Church's 
blessing — but  that,  strange  to  say,  was 
regarded,  in  burgher  life  before  the  Re- 
formatioD,  as  rather  the  ornament  of  a 
noble  marriage  than  as  essential  to  the 
civQ  contract ;  and  a  marriage  by  a  priest 
was  regarded  by  the  citizens  rather  as 
means  of  eluding  the  need  of  obtaining 
the  parents'  consent,  than  as  a  more 


regular  and  devout  manner  of  wedding. 
However,  Christina  felt  this  the  one  drop 
of  peace.  The  blessings  and  prayers  were 
warm  at  her  heart,  and  gave  her  hope. 
And  as  to  drops  of  joy,  of  them  there 
was  no  lack,  for  had  not  she  now  a 
right  to  love  Eberhard  with  all  her 
heart  and  conscience,  and  was  not  it  a 
wonderful  love  on  his  part  that  had 
made  him  stoop  to  the  little  white-faced 
burgher  maid,  despised  even  by  her  own 
father]  0  better  far  to  wear  the  maiden's 
uncovered  head  for  him  than  the  myrtle 
wreath  for  any  one  else ! 

to  he  continued. 
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Among  the  just  complaints  which,  in 
the  great  and  never-ending  cause  of 
Woman  versus  i/an,  have  been  brought 
by  women,  there  is  none  with  which  we 
sympathize  more  thoroughly  than  the 
averment  that  men  will  not  bond  fide 
measure  by  the  laws  they  recognise  for 
themselves,  what  women  do  within  any 
province  which  has  been  commonly  re- 
served for  the  dominant  sex.  The  Euro- 
pean world,  indeed,  boasts  that  it  has  now 
passed  beyond  that  secondary  stage  of 
civilization  when  women,  emancipated 
from  the  purely  servile  state,  were,  how- 
ever, recognised  only  as  beings  meant  to 
keep  house,  perform  works  of  charity, 
smile  winningly,  and,  if  they  possessed 
genius  or  intellect,  put  it  carefully  under 
a  bushel.  But,  although  professing  to 
place  woman  on  a  level  with  himself 
man  (she  complains)  does  not  honestly 
carry  out  his  profession.  Does  she  write 
poems  or  songs,  paint  or  carve,  study 
medicine  or  science  %  He  declines  to  test 
her  performance  by  the  regular  laws  for 
these  matters  made  and  provided,  and 
veils  his  instinctive  contempt  for  female 
judgment  or  genius  under  a  cloud  of 
flattery,  which  is  only  one  degree  less 
offensive  to  a  woman  of  spirit  than  the 


open  scorn  that  at  other  times  will  show 
itseK  beneath  his  tinsel  praises.  It  is 
impossible,  the  woman  justly  adds,  that 
whilst  treated  thus,  her  sex  shall  put 
forth  its  full  capabilities.  Nothing  is 
more  irksome  than  any  labour  requiring 
thought,  or  calling  for  sustained  emotion  j 
nor  will  the  human  mind  brace  itself  to 
such  high  effort,  unless  under  the  con- 
viction that  if  it  should  bring  forward 
pearls,  they  will  be  valued  at  their 
intrinsic  worth;  if  counterfeits,  that 
they  will  not  be  complimented  on  their 
glitter.  It  may  be  true  that  solitary 
genius  will,  here  and  there,  work  on 
in  the  spirit  of  a  Milton,  with  no  en- 
couragement but  loftiness  of  aim  and 
perfection  of  art;  it  may  be  true  also 
that  criticism  of  individual  attempts 
generally  teaches  the  author  but  little. 
But  no  energy  can  resist  the  deadening 
influence  of  an  atmosphere  in  which  it 
will  not  be  fairly  judged  at  sJL  The 
general  laws  of  criticism,  on  these 
points^  have  been  framed  with  re- 
ference to  what  men  have  done,  and 
there  are  several  particulars  in  which, 
to  render  them  truly  applicable  to 
women,  they  must  be  modified.  But 
we  apprehend  tt^at^  in  the  main,  they 
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are  laws  on  which  the  question  of  sex 
has  little  bearing.  In  asking  that 
when  they  attempt  certain  forms  x)f 
man's  work  they  may  be  judged  by  his 
canons,  women  seem  to  us  to  demand 
what  common  sense  and  an  honest 
deference  to  their  sex  require.  To  adopt 
any  other  standard  is,  virtually,  to  assume 
at  once  female  inferiority.  Xo  compH- 
ment,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  gallant  as 
the  simple  truth.  And  it  is  in  this 
spirit  that  we  desire  to  approach  the 
very  curious  subject  before  us. 

The  principal  points  that  it  is  here 
desired  to  prove,  or  to  illustrate,  are — 
(I)  That  in  the  Fine  Arts  women  have 
hitherto  almost  entirely  failed  to  reach 
high  or  lasting  success  :  (2)  That  it  is 
altogether  premature  to  decide  whether 
"women  are  not  intended  for  such  success 
by  natural  organization  until  they  have, 
for  a  sufficient  perio<l,  received  intellec- 
tual advantages  equal  to  those  received  by 
men :  (3)  That  their  non-success  is  the 
result  not  of  external  circumstances,  or 
want  of  endeavour,  but  of  deficient 
general  training,  and  the  absence  of  a 
fair  judgment  on  men's  part.  And,  be 
the  verdict  what  it  may,  fipom  female 
readers,  at  least,  the  writer  looks  con- 
fidently for  a  judgment  quick,  spirited, 
and  hearty;  undebased  by  hypocrisy, 
commonplace  jokes,  or  pedantic  satire. 

What  qualifications,  first,  are  needful 
for  success  in  the  Fine  Arts — by  which 
Poetry,  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Music 
ai*e  here  throughout  intended  1  Without 
endeavouring  to  enter  on  the  details  of  our 
definition,  we  think  the  personal  qualifi- 
cations may  be  correctly  and  intelligibly 
described  as  Imagination  and  Fancy,  on 
the  side  of  the  intellect,  and  predomi- 
nance of  Emotional  Instinct,  on  the  side 
of  the  heart.  Mental  devotion  to  forms 
of  beauty,  and  physical  aptitude  for 
rendering  such  forms  (in  which  we 
include  the  verbal  and  metrical  faculty 
of  the  poet),  will  be  the  remaining — what, 
in  comparison  with  the  former,  might  be 
called,  the  sensuous  elements.  K  such 
be  accepted  as  the  personal  qualifications 
of  the  Fine  Artist,  those  that  may  be 
termed  the  external  or  circumstantial 
-qiiali.fications.vill.b6  obviously  the  plaoe 


assigned  to  him  by  the  general  voice 
of  cultivated  humanity,  the  education 
commonly  given,  and  the  material  and 
social  facilities  offered  for  pursuing  his 
natural  vocation.  Some  patience  may 
be  requisite  to  follow  all  these  points ; 
yet  without  a  brief  survey  of  all  the 
inquiry  will  be  incomplete. 

I^  then,  these  predispositions  or 
prerequirements  be  correctly  stated,  it 
becomes  a  very  remarkable  question 
why,  after  near  three  thousand  years  of 
civilization  amongst  the  European  races 
(not  to  hamper  ourselves  by  the  immense 
additional  difficulties  that  arise  when  it 
is  endeavoured  to  treat  under  one  head 
any  other  except  those  families  which  are 
at  present  classed  as  the  Indo-Germanic 
or  Aryan),  the  success  of  women  in  the 
fine  arts  should  have  been  hitherto  sa 
limited.  Excluding  &om  view  in  this 
Qssay  our  immediate  contemporaries, 
poetry  presents  but  one  woman  whose 
lines  are  in  the  first  class  of  genius, 
even  if  we  give  that  rather  vague  mode 
of  classification  a  liberal  range.  Nor 
nught  the  scanty  relief  of  Sappho, 
marked  as  they  are,  perhaps  through  the 
accidental  selection  which  has  preserved 
them,  by  a  somewhat  monotonous  colour 
of  personal  passion,  justify  us  in  placing 
the  writer  in  the  first  class,  had  she  not 
been  rated  as  such  by  those  Hellenic 
critics  whose  judgments  in  the  matter  of 
art,  so  far  as  we  can  test  them,  are  very 
rarely  at  fault.  After  Sappho  the  Les- 
bian, passing  over  with  a  word  the  names 
of  Corinna,  Erinna,  and  Telesilla,  un- 
happily to  us  names,  and  no  more,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  an  honest  second  class 
will  include  three  female  poets,  certainly 
very  few,  within  the  whole  course  of 
literary  history.  If  tried  by  the  standard 
of  poets,  to  none  of  whom  is  the  world, 
it  would  appear,  likely  to  assign  a  higher 
secondary  rank  than  that  just  indicated, 
writers  like  Mrs.  Phillips,  Mrs.  Hemans, 
or  Madame  Valmore  must  surely  be 
placed  below  their  own  contemporaries, 
Waller,  Southey,  or  Lamartine.  Even 
more  singular  is  the  blank  in  the  other 
fine  arts.  It  does  not  seem  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that,  always  excluding 
•artists  of  our  own  time,. not  one  bar  of 
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strikingly  original  or  enduring  music  is 
traceable  to  women ;  not  one  statue  or 
picture  which  commands  the  wonder,  or 
even  adds  decidedly  to  the  pleasure  of 
spectators.  Do  not  give  us  a  catalogue  of 
names,  hardly  one  of  which,  by  explaining 
itself  to  the  average  reader,  justifies  its 
enumeration.  But,  if  there  are  such,  in 
what  galleries  shall  we  look  for  them  ? 
Guido  Reni  rarely  rises  high ;  but  what 
ofElisabettaSirani]  Rachel  Ruysch  does 
not  equal  her  rivals,  even  in  so  com- 
paratively small  a  branch  of  painting  as 
cut  fruits  and  cut  flowers.  The  few 
works  by  female  hands  that  belong  to 
the  past  appear  exhibited  rather  as 
deterrents  than  as  examples :  whilst  the 
sense  of  their  small  value  is  deepened 
when  we  remember  the  foolish  compli- 
ments and  false  flatteries  which  (as  we 
have  seen  repeated  in  the  present  day), 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  artists,  greeted 
the  busts  of  Mrs.  Damer,  or  the  canvasses 
of  Angelica  Kauffmann. 

Whence  this  distressing  non-success, 
covering  numerically  half  the  race  in  its 
immense  area^)  To  a  deficiency  in  one, 
at  least,  of  the  two  species  of  qualifica- 
tion for  the  arts,  already  defined,  we 
must  refer  it.  Either  something  in  the 
personal  elements  of  female  nature,  or 
somethiDg  in  her  external  circumstances 
and  position,  must  have  been  adverse  to 
that  second  series  of  Phidias,  Sophocles, 
Virgil,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Raphael,  da 
Vinci,  Correggio,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven, 
who  would  oflierwise  have  enriched  the 
world  with  a  double  portion  of  "joys 
for  ever."  If  it  be  with  a  certain  not 
wholly  unreasonable  melancholy  that  we 
femcifully  contemplate  treasures  which 
might  have  been,  and  are  not,  it  is  worth 
making  at  least  an  honest  and  unflinch- 
ing endeavour  to  discover  why  these 
things  are  so.  This,  at  any  rate,  we 
may  f&irly  say,  after  so  many  years  of 
female  endeavour,  appears  the  only  road 
open  to  find  secure  grounds  either  for 
relinquishing  the  attempt,  or  for  pur- 
suing it  to  better  results. 

Our  aim  will  be  now  to  show  in  what 
degree  women  have  been  hampered  in 
their  practice  of  the  Fine  Arts  by  de- 
ficiency in  both  kinds,  whether  of  pre* 


requisite  or  of  auxiliary  qualification; 
beginning  with  that  last  named  as  the 
one  to  which  the  deficit,  so  far  as  it  is 
recognised,  has  been  generally,  although 
we  think  not  altogether  accurately,  as- 
cribed« 


To  state  our  view  briefly.  External 
circumstances, — the  position  of  women 
at  diflerent  ages  in  civilized  humanity, 
their  general  education,  and  the  social 
or  material  appliances  for  pursuing  the 
four  arts  specified, — have  tdl,  in  varying 
measures,  presented  hindrances  to  female 
success ;  less  powerful,  indeed,  than  those 
which  women  have  found  in  the  pro- 
vince of  the  inner  and  more  essential 
qualifications,  but  with  those  also  trace- 
able, in  the  main,  I  think,  to  two  lead- 
ing causes — ^want  of  thorough  general 
training,  and  want  of  honest  criticism 
from  what,  in  this  sense  at  any  rate, 
may  be  called  the  unfair  sex. 

Taking  Poetry  first,  what  is  the  social 
cause  why  it  should  not  be  successfully 
practised  by  women  ?  Even  if  we  adopt 
that  exaggerated  view  which  dwells  upon 
the  so-called  "  eccentricities  of  genius," 
why  should  poetry  be  more  a  derange- 
ment of  ordinary  ways  to  a  woman  than 
it  is  to  a  man  )  And,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  exceptional,  ideal,  or  non- 
domestic  character  which  has  really 
marked  some  poets,  their  dominant 
imaginativeness,  and  their  inability  to 
succeed  in  the  practical  ways  of  life,  we 
cannot  see  why  these  social  disabilities, 
so  to  call  them,  should  not  be  supple- 
mented as  often  to  the  woman  as  to  the 
man  by  friends  and  relations.  An 
idealist  like  SheUey,  a  wild  nature  like 
Byron,  are,  however,  rare ;  and,  in  any 
case,  it  is  certain  that  the  educated 
classes,  who  have  contributed  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  poetry  of  Europe,  con- 
tain no  less  a  number  of  women  than  of 
men  sufficiently  independent  to  devote 
themselves  to  poetry ;  nor  has  it,  we 
apprehend,  been  found  true  that  the 
majority  of  those  who  have  so  devoted 
themselves  fedled  in  performing  the 
common  duties  of  life.    It  is  not^  ther&< 
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fore,  in  tlus  direction  that  we  can  dis- 
cover the  hindrances  sought  for.     What 
here  limits  the  woman,  in  a  degree  of 
which  very  various  estimates  have  been 
formed,  is  education.    I  take  this  first  in 
the  limited  field  of  language.  So  far  as  the 
attainment  of  first-rate  skill  in  verse  de- 
pends on  the  study  of  the  master-writers 
of  the  world,  those  must  be  placed  at  a 
great  disadvantage  who,  in  the  scriptu- 
ral phrase,  are  rarely  able  to  speak  face 
to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  with  his 
friend,  with  those  mighty  spirits  of  old, 
the   bare  enumeration  of  whose  names 
forms  a  kind  of  poem  in  itself — ^with 
Homer,  Aeschylus,   Pindar,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  Theocritus,    with  Lucretius, 
Catullus,  Virgil,  and  Horace — and  who 
are  equally  debarred  from  the  lessons  in 
art  and  nature,  hardly  less  invaluable, 
open  to  men  in  that  consummate  prose 
which  in  Thucydides  marks  the  limits 
of  severity  in  form,  in  Plato  moves  with 
a  grace  almost   beyond  the    grace  of 
poetry.      There  are  those  who  would 
prefer  years  of  blindness  to  ignorance 
of  these  immortal  pages.     And,  whilst 
fully  aware  that  a  very  few  great  names  in 
poetry  may  be  quoted  who  knew  "  small 
Latin  and  less  Greek,"  I  must  avow  a 
conviction  that  an  unacquaintance — not 
voluntarily,   but   enforced    by   circum- 
stances— with  the  masters  of  style  and 
art  is  a  serious  material  impediment  (if 
we  may  so  speak)  towards  cultivating 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  arts.     On 
the  loss  of  high  and  enduring  pleasure 
thus  inflicted  on  those  most  naturally 
capable  of  its  enjoyment,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  enlarge. 

Without,  however,  here  entering  on 
the  general  subject  of  female  education, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  fact  that 
the  two  great  treasure-languages  of  an- 
tiquity are  closed  to  women  appears  to 
rest  on  a  perfectly  plain  and  obvious 
reason.  It  is  simply  that  (for  these  not 
less  than  for  all  other  objects)  the  period 
of  a  girFs  education  is  three  or  four 
years  too  short.  To  close  her  stadies  at 
seventeen  or  eighteen  would  alone  render 
it  impossible  that,  as  everythiog  must 
be  learned  by  that  time,  more  than  one 
or  two  even  of  the  modem  languages 


shall  have  been  mastered.     And  it  must 
be  very  rare  that  the  young  lady  of 
that  age  shall  have  reached  sufficient 
force  of  intellect  or  knowledge  of  life, 
to  appreciate  the  best  productions  of  the 
literatures  to  which  she  has  obtained  the 
key.  It  would  be  but  an  Oriental  style  of 
flattery  that  could  believe  her  capable  of 
really  grasping  writers  like  Goethe  or 
Lessing,  Eacine  or  Dante.     And,  were 
it  common  to  teach  a  young  girl  the 
clumsily  so-called  "  classical "  languages, 
by  nothing  short  of  the  miraculous  could 
she  gain  that  insight  into  the  ways  of 
life  in  ages  so  different  from  our  own 
which  would  enable  her  to  take  the 
smallest  pleasure  in,  much  more  to  com- 
prehend, Sophocles  or  Pindar.     We  put 
it  to   the   conscience   of  male  readers 
whether  this  would  not  be  true  of  them. 
For  understanding  what  a  youth   has 
learned  (supposing  the  wish  to  exist), 
the  two  years  next  after  twenty  are 
worth  any   ten    that    preceded  them. 
And  though  "  women  are  so  quick,"  yet 
it  is  doubtful  whether  their  liveliness  of 
mind  can  avail  them  in  a  matter  which 
requires  thought,  study,  and  maturity  as 
the  materials  on  which  quickness  is  to 
operate.      Education    partly    gives    us 
materials  and,  partly,  skill  to  use  them. 
So  far  as  it  gives  skill,  by  cultivating 
and  training  ^e  mind,  women's  educa- 
tion is  ordinarily  arrested  at  the  point 
before  which  skill  cannot  seriously  be 
given.     It  is  not  true  that  a  girl  of 
seventeen  can   afford  to  shut  up  her 
books  and  amuse  herself  more  than  a 
boy  of  seventeen.    It  is  not  true  that  she 
is  more  eager  to  shut  them  up  and  amuse 
herself.    But  the  modem  world  requires 
her  to  do  so^  and  has  led  her  to  expect 
it  since  she  was  seven.     We  think  the 
world  makes  this  requirement  mainly 
because   men  prefer  flowers  to  fruits. 
And,  when  men  mount  their  pulpits, 
they  term  the  result  of  their  preference 
<*  female  frivolity." 

But  I  shall  resume  this  subject  from 
a  more  general  point  of  view  at  the  end. 
Eetuming  now  from  what  (it  is  hoped) 
rather  looks  than  is  a  digression :  will  it 
be  maintained  that  the  experience  of  life 
and  of  nature  necessaiy  to  feed  the  poet's 
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saind  is  beyond  female  acquirement,  or 
disproportionately  arduous  in  its  acqui- 
sition?    The   example  of  the  highest 
poets,   I   submit,   will  hardly   support 
this  position.     They  have  been  men  of 
vivid  feeling,  of  large  capacity,  but  their 
range   of   life  has  been  often  simply 
domestic.    The  "vision  and  the  faculty  " 
came    to   Wordsworth,    Schiller,    and 
Shelley,  for  instance,  with  no  further- 
reaching  knowledge  of  the  world  than 
was  possessed  by,  or  within  reach  off  their 
wives   and  sisters.      Campbell,  Byron, 
and   Scott  (whatever    may  have  been 
playfully  or  paradoxically  ascribed  to 
their  amateur  experiences,  as  to  Gibbon's, 
in  the  field)  drew  the  fire  and  force  of 
their  battle-pieces  from  the  study,  not 
from  the  camp,    as  Milton  described 
Paradise  in  his  blindness.     The   field- 
mouse  and  the  daisy,  no  leas  than  the 
moral  drawn  from  each  by  Bums,  were 
at  the  feet  of  the  "belles  of  Mauchline;" 
the  scenery  of  the  valley  of  Hyperion 
was  never  beheld  but  by  the  inner  eye 
of  Keats  in  his  London  surgery.     That 
"  experience "   on  which   Goethe,   and 
Byron  within  a  smaller  but  a  more 
energetic  range,  set  so  much  store,  so 
far  as  it  was  inaccessible  to  women,  has 
added  but  little  to  the  ultimate  fame  and 
popularity  of  those  great  poets  ;  it  might 
almost  be  said,  that  what  they  gained  in 
knowledge  of  this  world,  was  their  loss 
in  the  other  and  better  world  of  poetry. 
It  is  not,  however,  meant  that  precisely 
the  same  range  of  life  has  been  open  to 
women  as  to  men.     It  would  be  unde- 
sirable for  poetry  if  it  were  so ;    we 
should  thus  lose  that  difference  in  se- 
.  lection  of  incident  and  in  colour  which, 
in  case  of  the  most  successful  poetesses, 
adds  a  peculiar  charm  and  interest  to 
their  work.     Throughout  this  essay,  I 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
the  last   thing  contended  for  is,  that 
women  should  simply  be  echoes  or  repe- 
titions of  men.    Their  work  must  differ, 
and  ought  to  differ,  as  their  natures. 
What  I  ask  is,  why,  within  a  province 
apparently  open  to  the  power  of  both 
sexes,  cultivated  by  both,  equal  success 
should   not  be  reached  ?     And  I  do 
allege  that^  taking  it  at  its  besty  the 


obstacle  of  Experience  is  much  too 
widely  stated.  Of  the  subject-sources 
of  verse,  by  far  the  largest  in  number 
and  the  most  important  in  essential 
value  arise  from  human  life,  exhibited 
in  its  simple  and  elementary  phases  or 
passions,  and,  in  modem  times  at  least, 
from  natural  scenery  in  its  ordinarily 
accessible  aspects.  And  nine-tenths  of 
these  appear  to  have  been  open  to  the 
women  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
poetry,  not  less  than  to  the  men. 

If  lack  of  requisite  experience  can- 
not, as  we  have  tried  to  show,  be  truth- 
fully urged  as  a  ground  for  the  general 
absence  of  high  excellence  in  female 
verse,   neither  can  a  disadvantage   in 
social  estimate  be  urged,  we  apprehend, 
in  explanation.     Even  were  the  world's 
opinion  unfavourable,  that  censure  would 
not  have  impeded  the  course  of  a  highly- 
gifted  nature,  for  poetry,  if  anything, 
has  an  overmastering  power ;  nor  would 
those  vague  obstacles,  "  domestic  con- 
siderations," be  likely  to  restrain  the 
modem    Sappho,   if  "  the  living  fire, 
"  which  was  intrasted  to  the  harp  of  the 
"  Aeolian  damsel,"  had  descended  upon 
her  later  sisters.     But,  in  fact,  during 
what  age  of  European  civilization  has 
public  feeling  rendered  poetical  fame 
disadvantageous    to    a    woman  ?     The 
sneer  at  learned  ladies,  so  common  in 
the  mouths  of  the  ignorant  of  both 
sexes,  has  never  been  directed  against 
poetesses.     Ancient  Greece,  it  is  a  com- 
monplace of  moralists,  refused  woman  her 
proper  place,  the  direct  assignment  of 
which  is  often — ^though,  in  the  opinion 
of  so  great  and  good  a  judge  as  Mr. 
Hallam,  incorrectly — ascribed  to  Chris- 
tianity.    The  period  from  which  some 
modem  writers  have,  hitherto   to  no 
purpose,   endeavoured    to  remove  the 
name   "Dark  Ages,"   has   never  been 
held  unpropitious  to  her  just  recogni- 
tion.    Yet  ancient  Greece  gave  Corinna 
and  Sappho  the  honour  which,  fourteen 
centuries  after,  were  given  to  Eoswitha, 
as  in  later  days  they  were  conferred  on 
Mrs.  Phillips,  Lady  Winchelsea,  Miss 
Landon,  and  Miss  Joanna  BaiUie.    And 
we    are   certain    that  no  young    lady 
among  our  readers  would  declme  the 
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respect  and  admiration  wliicli  were 
paid  to  snch  predecessors,  or  tliank  us 
for  an  elaborate  proof  that  the  fame 
of  a  Earrett  Browning — to  deviate  one 
instant  from  the  rule  of  contemporary 
exclusion — is  not  less  durable  and  de- 
sirable than  that  of  Ninon  or  Gabrielle. 

To  close  this  section  of  our  subject 
with  an  argument  beyond  contradiction, 
the  assent  of  society  to  the  pursuit  of 
poetry  by  women  is  proved  by  the  vast 
number  of  poetesses  who  have  lived 
during  all  periods  of  European  civili- 
zation. It  is  true  that  their  names 
would  generally  be  unfamiliar  even  to 
well-informed  readers.  But  the  reason 
will  not  be  obscure  to  those  who  have 
turned  over  the  fugitive  vei"ses  and  mis- 
cellaneous "garlands"  of  the  last  and 
the  preceding  century. 

With  the  pregnant  exception,  there- 
fore, of  Education,  we  hold  that  external 
circumstances  are  not  responsible  for 
what — compared  with  our  poets — must 
be  called  the  failure  of  our  poetesses. 
In  a  very  great  degree  the  same  excep- 
tion must  be  extended  to  the  female 
pursuit  of  the  remaining  Fine  Arts.  It 
appears  to  me  demonstrable  by  refer- 
ence to  facts,  not  less  than  by  theore- 
tical considerations,  that  power  of  hand 
to  carve,  fineness  of  eye  to  colour,  and 
skill  of  ear  for  melody  and  harmony, 
are  simply  and  absolutety  the  tangible 
or  sensible  exponents  of  power,  fineness, 
and  skill  of  mind  to  create  or  imagine. 
Hence,  whilst  the  minds  of  women  are 
irrationally  excluded  from  education 
during  the  precise  years  when  they  are 
most  capable  of  benefiting  by  it,  it  is 
clear  that  they  will  be  at  a  similar  disad- 
vantage in  regard  to  sculpture,  painting 
(I  wish  it  were  permissible  to  revive 
the  convenient  old  term  painture)^  and 
music,  as  they  are  here  held  to  be  in 
regard  to  poetry.  This  point,  however, 
I  defer;  even  if  the  place  thus  assigned 
to  education  be  disputed,  the  main  argu- 
ment will  be  untouched.  Considering 
the  number  of  women  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  three  commonly- 
styled  Fine  Arts,  the  female  want  of 
Buccess  only  forms  a  more  perplexing 
problem  to  those  who  maintain  that, 


not  training  or  external  facilities,  but 
some  indefinable  instinct  or  trick  of 
bodily  temperament,  or  feeling  uncon- 
nected with  intellect,  are  the  sources  of 
excellence  in  them. 

Turning,  then,  to  these  arts,  it  wiU 
be  found  that,  although  each  art  has 
experienced  slight  differences  in  its  re- 
lation to  those  outward  conditions  which 
we  may  siun  up  under  the  word  Society, 
and  also  diff'ers  in  its  own  mechanical 
circumstances,  yet,  on  the  whole,  these 
cannot  be  the  hindrances  to  which  we 
owe  the  dearth  of  the  female  Titian, 
Turner,  Ghiberti,  Flaxman,  Handel,  or 
Weber.  I  repeat  this  brief  list,  because 
the  easily-recognised  impossibility  of 
matching  it  with  a  female  equiv^ent 
forms  a  vivid  proof  of  my  first  pro- 
position. It  is  allowed  that  study  of 
the  human  form  has  been  often  seri- 
ously difficult  to  women ;  yet  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  obstacle,  im- 
portant at  first  sight,  covers  really  only 
a  limited  sphere  even  in  case  of  sculp- 
ture. In  Greece  great  artists,  so  far  as 
we  know,  were  formed  without  any 
special  study  of  this  nature  :  models 
were  about  them  in  daily  life;  nor 
(assuming  in  our  ignorance  of  these 
details  that  the  tone  of  society  may 
have  more  or  less  restrained  the  female 
members  of  citizen-families  from  the 
practice  of  art,  although  one  or  two 
names  occur  s  in  the  list  of  Otfried 
Midler)  would  it  appear  likely  that 
the  cultivated  freed -women,  who  at 
one  time  are  conspicuous  in  Athenian 
life,  would  have  been  debarred  from 
learning  or  from  putting  to  practical 
use  the  general  lessons  of  form.  Every- 
day life  in  Hellas,  in  fact,  even  if  we 
exclude  women  from  frequent  presence 
at  the  great  athletic  contests,  famished 
ampler  opportunities  for  such  know- 
ledge than  were  open  to  Donetallo  or 
to  Eeynolds.  The  best  model  school 
or  collection  of  casts  from  the  antique 
is  tame  and  powerless  in  comparison 
with  what  was  in  view  of  the  Athe- 
nian, as  she  studied  the  marbles  of 
Phidias  in  their  first  freshness  and 
original  site,  or,  like  Socrates,  "  going 
down  yesterday  to  the  Piraeus,"  saw  the 
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bustle  of  the  harbour  with  all  its  brown 
and  active  crowd  of  southern  seamen. 
When,  again,  we  pass  to  the  great  ages 
of  early  religious  art,  in  painting  and 
sculpture    study  of  the    human  form 
was  avowedly  not  practised,  probably 
for  a  long  time  barely  allowed  to  artists. 
Yet  we  know  that  then,  at  least,  the 
social  hindrances  to  female  practice  no 
longer  existed;  indeed,  that  those  reli- 
gious societies  within  which  men  like 
Angelico  da  Fiesole  were  formed,  had 
an  abundance  of  counterparts  amongst 
women,  whose  names  are  not  wanting 
in  a  field  so  naturally  inviting  to  them 
as  devotional  art.     A  small  painting  of 
the   "Virgin  and  Child"  in  our  own 
JSTational   Gallery  is  ascribed  to   Mar- 
garet,  sister  of    the    two    great  Van 
Eycks ;  it  is  pleasing,  but  lacks  force ; 
but  the  ascription  of  it  to  Margaret, 
which,  as  conjectural,  renders  it  unfair 
to  argue  from  this  work  as  typical,  may 
perhaps  be  supported  by  the  minute  care 
given  to  the  turned  and  mended  tapestry 
in  the  background.     Lastly,  how  small 
a  portion  does  detailed  ^owledge  of 
the  figure,  at  least  in  England,  play  in 
modern  art !    Sculpture  mainly  gives  us 
portrait-busts ;   painting,  small  dressed 
incidents  from  common  life,  portraits, 
or  the  many  forms  of  landscape.    Allow- 
ance made   to  the  full  for  whatever 
greater    impediments    a    woman    may 
meet  here,  and  in  a  few  other  points, 
as  exposure  to  weather  in  case  of  land- 
scape-study; yet  wo  must  in  fairness 
admit  that  certain  peculiar  attractions 
and  facilities  are  presented  by  modem 
taste  to   our  female   Gainsborough  or 
Leslie ;   gratification   of   the    religious 
sentiment  in  the   Middle  Ages  being 
balanced  in  our  own  by  the  predomi- 
nance of  home  landscape  or  domestic 
scenes.     We  shall  see  that  the  same 
is  true  of  poetry;  and,  as  in  poetry, 
like  causes  have  been  followed  by  like 
effects;  it  is  neither  the  impulse  nor 
the   endeavour  that  are  wanting.     So 
far  firom  this,  there  cannot  be  a  stronger 
proof  that  women  find  nothing  in  art 
alien  from  their  tastes  or  their  social 
position,  than  the  £Eu:t  that  more  women 
than    men    practise    painting — water- 


colours  being  of  course  included ;  whilst, 
again,  there  is  no  pursuit  by  which  the 
large  number  in  all  classes,  who  depend 
on  or  desire  to  aid  themselves  by  their 
own  labour,  may  and  do  obtain  a  more 
respectable  and  satisfactory  livelihood. 
"Not  has  it,  I  believe,  been  argued  that 
these  employments  or  amusements  have 
any  tendency  to  withdraw  them  from 
the  share  in  life  assigned  to  them  or 
assumed  for  them  by  society. 

Neither  is  the  manual  work  an  im- 
pediment. The  amount  of  physical 
strength  put  forth  in  sculpture,  whether 
modelling  or  carving  (all  the  processes 
of  rough-hewing,  nay,  indeed,  too  often 
the  whole  manipulation  of  the  marble 
being  carried  out  by  workmen),  is  less 
than  that  required  by  most  ordinary 
household  labour ;  in  fact,  dexterity  of 
finger  and  sensitive  fineness  of  touch 
(qualities  generally  ascribed  in  a  peculiar 
degree  to  the  female  frame)  are  far  more 
needed  in  this  art  than  muscular  power. 
The  technical  processes  of  painting  need 
no  discussion.  What  we  have  again  to 
ask  is,  Where,  from  the  days  of  Phidias 
£ind  Zeuxis  to  those  of  Elaxman  and 
Turner,  can  a  work  of  art  by  female 
hands,  fedrly  rateable  in  the  second 
class,  be  pointed  out  1 

No  lady,  it  may  be  safely  asserted, 

would   decline    the    honours    paid    to 

Mendelssohn  or  Bellini,  more  than  those 

which  rank  great  painters  and  great 

poets  high  on  the  list  of  the  world's 

most  cherished  benefactors.     It  may  be 

asserted,  with   equal  safety,   that  few 

causes  can  be  shown  in  the  conditions 

of  life  natural  to  musicians,  none  in  the 

usages  of  fiEishion  or  in  the  studies  and 

experience  required,  which  are  hostile 

to  the  successful  practice  of  this  art  by 

women.     Education  also  is  here  a  less 

overt    hindrance;    operating    only  by 

virtue  of  that  general  law  which  renders 

a  completely  cultivated  mind  dependent 

upon  a  complete  training,  and  the  art 

itself   like  the  rest,   dependent  upon 

complete  mental  cultivation.     Indeed, 

as  in  some  measure  with  painting,  so 

much  more  with  music,  one  invaluable 

external    precondition  of   success  has 

been  secured  by  women  in  a  degree 
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probably  mnch  beyond  that  which  edu- 
cation assigns  to   men.     It  has  been 
often  noticed  that  almost  all  of  the 
great  musicians  were  the  sons  of  men 
either  professionally  engaged  or  practi- 
cally versed  in  music.     To  play  well  is, 
at  any  rate,  not  less  essential  to  musical 
composition  than  ability  to  manage  the 
pencil    and  mix   colours   is   to   paint- 
ing.    Now,  far  more  women  are  trained 
to   play   or  sing  than  men.     Nor,   I 
apprehend,  speaking  under  submission 
to  professional  judgment,  do  the  further 
mechanical  details — the  knowledge  of 
instruments  and  of  the  voice,  or  the 
theory  of  harmony  and  of  composition 
— ^present    any  what    may    be    called 
sexual  difficulties.     What  they  do  re- 
quire, is  that  the  hard  study  of  them 
should  not  be  arrested  at  eighteen.  There 
seems  no  reason  why  even  management  of 
the  orchestra  itself,  that  little  world  not 
always  harmoniously  composed,  should 
not  be  committed  to  any  woman  capable 
of  conducting  it — as,  indeed,  it  is  already 
often  devoutly  subservient  to  the  resting- 
pauses  and  imperfect  notes  of  the  prima 
donna  assoltUa,     Note   also   that  men 
have  not  set   up  those  exclusive  pre- 
tensions in  case  of  music  which  arrogance 
has  occasionally  impelled  them  to  set  up 
in  regard  to  the  other  Pine  Arts.  Women 
have  been — at  least  for  that  hundred 
years  which  covers  almost  all  that  gives 
us  pleasure  in  music — the  chosen  inter- 
preters of  melody.     Nor,  again,  is  there 
any  sign  that  the  great  masters  who 
redeem  the  eighteenth  century  from  the 
charge  of  prosaicism  (in  many  respects 
hastily  and  unfairly  advanced  against  it) 
regarded  their  immortal  works  as  beyond 
female  comprehension.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  easy  to  give  a  long  list,  not  only  of 
songs,  but  of  instrumental  pieces,  writ- 
ten for  first  performance   by  women. 
Mozart's  lovely  duet  in  B  Jlat,  for  ex- 
ample, with  its  opening  largo,  grand  and 
delicate  as  the  Propylaea  of  the  Athenian 
Acropolis,  was  composed  for  a  female 
violinist.    Music,  in  some  ways  the  most 
singular  and  romantic  of  all  those  strange 
manifestations  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
spiritual  which  we  call  Art,  is  the  one 
which   is   most   intimately  dependent 


on  human  Bid,  incessantly  renewed,  for 
its  vitality.     The  Madonna  di  San  Sisto 
or  the  Elgin  frieze  may  be  fancifully 
supposed  to  retain  unbroken  existence^ 
and,   when   unobserved    by    any  eye, 
stand  proudly  reserving  theii-  conscious 
beauty  for  the  sympathies  of  the  next 
spectator.     The  poets  seem  to  be  still 
alive,   as   we   look   at  their  immortal 
works  where  they  rest  awaiting  us  on  our 
bookshelves.   But  how  curious,  when  we 
come  to  think  of  it,  is  the  fate  of  some 
opera  of  more  than   earthly  beauty, — 
let  us  say  Weber's  "  Euryanthe,"  or  the 
"  Iphigenia  "  of  Gluck — reduced  for  years 
by  public  apathy  to  the  shadowy  state 
of  a  folio  score — ^imprisoned,  we  might 
call  it,  in  the  Limbo  Musicoruml     K 
the   sonatas  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  or 
Weber  are  not  entranced  in  the  same 
land  of  sleep  and  silence,  this  is  mainly 
due  to  the  fingers  and  the  feeling  of 
women.     There  is  also  a  very  intelligible 
sense  in  which,  looking  at  once  to  the 
large  part  taken  in  the  realization  of 
music  by  them,  and  to  the  emotional 
character  of  the  art  itself,  music  deserves 
the  name  it  has  often  received,  as  the 
female  art  joar  excellence.    How  singular, 
then,   that   this    should    precisely    be 
that  art  in    which  women  have   dis- 
played the  least  creative  power !     Those 
partial  exceptions  which  may  be  urged 
in  case  of  poetry  or  of  painting  do  not 
apply  here.     It  is,  I  believe,  correct  to 
say  that  not  one  single  successful  com- 
position   for    orchestra    or    for    single 
instruments — not  one  page  of  a  Lied 
ohne    W'drte — ^not  one    song    that  has 
popularly  outlived  the  first  singer,  far 
less  an  opera  or  an  oratorio — ^has  been 
produced  by  that  sex  to  which  musical 
ears  are  indebted  for  two- thirds  of  a 
pleasure  so  pure  and  so  lofty  that  it  has 
been  taken  as  typical  of  the  pleasures  of 
Heaven. 

Should  the  foregoing  remarks  be 
assented  to,  it  has  now  been  shown 
that  those  obvious  external  circum- 
stances, often  held  adverse  to  female 
success  in  poetry,  music,  and  the  arts 
of  form  and  colour,  have  been  greatly 
overrated ;  whilst,  in  various  ways,  we 
have  even  found  that  they  confer  upou 
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woman  some  of  the  advantages  popu- 
larly,   perhaps,    thought    reserved    for 
man.     It  cannot,  we  submit,  be  truly 
argued,  that  either  society,  or  difficulties 
inherent  in  mastering  the  respective  arts, 
impede  women  from  distinguishing  them- 
selves as  painters,  sculptors,  musicians, 
or  poets.     Indeed,  so  strong  does  the 
yearning  for  the  deep  and  lofty  pleasure 
given  by  these  arts  become,  as  civilization 
strips  the  primary  elements  of  romance 
from  life,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the   deep   and  hearty  welcome   which 
would  await  a  now  Eaphael,  another 
Beethoven,    a  second  Wordsworth,  of 
whichever  sex  :  nay,  in  the  present  state 
and  prospects  of  the  English-speaking 
races — races  destined,   possibly   within 
the  lives  of  some  now  infants,  to  be 
numerically  equal  to  any  now  on  the 
globe — such  good  fortune  appears  almost 
too   much   to   hope   for.      An   inquiry 
which  tends  to  show  how  far  half  the 
human  species  has  done  its  part  in  this 
high  office,  and  where,  if  it  has  failed 
in  so  doing,  failure  has  arisen,  may  thus 
be  of  real  ser\'ice,     Nor  need  it  be  urged 
that   such  inquiry  can  only  be   made 
profitably,  if  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of 
truth  without  the  fallacies  of  compli- 
ment.    If  the  new  Eaphael,  the  otJier 
Beethoven,  the  second  Wordsworth,  have 
not  yet  appealed  amongst  women,  it  is 
neither  from  want  of  women  who  have 
aimed  at  being   such,  nor   from   hin- 
drances consciously  placed  in  the  way  of 
their  success.     Are  we,  then,  as  possibly 
many  men,  and  some  women,  will  have 
already  argued,  entitled,  at  the  present 
stage  of  our  argument,  to  conclude  that 
women  have  another  work  in  life,  and 
that   Nature  (in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases)  is  against  their  eminence  in  Art  1 
Without  venturing  on  a  presumptuous 
decision  (as  to  me,  at  least,  it  would 
appear)  that  this  may  be  so,  I  contend 
that  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  for 
deciding.     What  I  wish  to  set  forth  as  • 
the  greatest  of  their  hindrances,  operates 
both  upon  these  external  qualifications 
and  those  internal  which  we  have  not 
yet  noticed.     Until  women  are  allowed 
education  during  the  years  when  edu- 
cation is  at  once  by  far  most  of   a 


pleasure  and  of  a  profit^  it  seems  to  me 
simply  idle  to  affirm  what  nature  allows, 
or  does  not  allow  them,  to  do  in  those 
regions  wherein  education,  in  the  largest 
sense,  is  an  essential  prerequisite.  I 
am  aware  that  this  last  proposition  will 
be  opposed,  and  by  better  arguments 
than  that  appeal  to  the  mother  wit  and 
quickness  of  women  which,  thus  made, 
is  only  another  form  of  shallow  flattery ; 
but  I  reserve  for  the  close  a  few  remarks 
on  the  subject.  The  still-remaining 
inquiry — how  the  internal  conditions  of 
the  Fine  Arts  stand  relatively  to  female 
nature — may  assist  us,  however,  to  deter- 
mine how  far  the  deficiency  we  deplore 
is  really  dependent  on  education.  I 
will  first  give  a  few  words  to  an  aspect 
of  the  matter  which,  obvious  as  it  is, 
we  have  not  hitherto  needed  to  touch 
on. 

If  this  argument  had  assumed  that  a 
positively  large  number  of  women — 
comparison  made  with  the  number  of 
men — ^have  at  any  time  practised  the 
arts,  or  must  have  done  so  before  we 
could  fairly  put  the  question  whether 
they  have  succeeded,  w^e  could  not  deny 
much  force  to  the  reply  which  has  been 
sometimes  vaguely  brought  forward — 
that    women's    home    duties    are    the 
obstacle  to  their  success.     Of  course  it 
may  be  urged,  on  the  other  side,  that 
the   pursuit   of  art  by  men  is  some- 
times carried  on  amongst  other  engross- 
ing occupations,  and  that,  if  otherwise, 
it  is  because  the  man  lives  by  his  art — 
an    arrangement    which    is    obviously 
open  equally  to,  and,  in  fact,  equally 
adopted  by,  the  woman.      But  women 
will   justly   answer    that,    taking    life 
against  life,  those  other  duties,  above 
and  beyond   a    person's  main    profes- 
sion, which  fjEdl  on  them  are  in  many 
wa3rs  more  engrossing  than  the  man's. 
Even  a  single  woman  cannot  well  avoid 
giving  more  time  to  household  details 
than  a  man;   much  more,  if  she  be 
married.     Nor  is  it  here  a  just  reply  to 
say,  as  some  have  said,  that  our  fair 
poet  or  painter  should  make  her  art  so 
absolutely  the  end  of  life  that  she  must 
therefore  live  single.     Very  high  genius 
for  any  art  is  apt,  we  allow,  in  con- 
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formity  with  a  common  remark,  to  be 
engrossing;  occasionally,  to  be  un- 
domestic  in  its  tendencies.  But  for  the 
mass  of  people  this  will  not  be  tme; 
and  we  are  throughout  looking  at 
ordinary  human  nature.  And  this  will, 
I  think,  certainly  be  found,  whether  in 
regard  to  home  employments,  or,  in  an 
obvious  way,  to  physical  constitution,  to 
impose  certain  specific  hindrances  upon 
women  from  which  the  other  sex  is 
free. 

Yet  these  are  not  such  as  seriously  to 
interfere  with  our  main  propositions. 
They  have  not,  to  look  first  at  facts, 
prevented  a  great  number  of  women 
from  devoting  themselves  to  the  Fine 
Arts.  The  pursuit  of  art,  requiring,  as 
it  does,  more  or  less  of  the  temperament 
of  genius,  will  also  find,  in  external 
difficulties  of  what  may,  without  offence, 
be  called  a  lower  or  every-day  character, 
a  spur  to  conquer  them.  It  is  also  fair 
to  conclude  (and  readers  will  easily  call 
to  mind  recent  examples  in  confirma- 
tion), that  the  artist  if  single  will  find 
in  her  family,  if  married  in  her  husband, 
an  amount  of  support  and  alleviation 


in  common  matters  of  life  correlative 
to  that  which  men,  similarly  placed, 
have  so  often  owed  to  the  blessing  of 
female  affectionateness.  Again,  our  ar- 
gument has  never  rested  on  an  assump- 
tion, that  as  large  an  ahsolvie  number 
of  women  can  be  expected  to  practise, 
or  to  succeed,  in  art,  as  men.  All  we 
contend  is,  that,  considering  the  external 
conditions,  and  the  number  of  women 
who  have  made  the  attempt,  the  success, 
compared  with  male  achievement,  is  con- 
spicuously below  the  average.  Such 
remarks  as  that  famous  one  of  Pericles 
(addressed,  however,  to  a  local  and 
temporary  social  condition),  "  that  the 
glory  of  women  is,  that  they  should  not 
be  spoken  of,"  and  the  like,  I  dismiss 
as  unworthy  serious  discussion.  They 
are  the  counterpoise  of  contempt  which 
will  always  accompany  those  idle  com- 
pliments of  so-called  gallantry  that  over- 
rate female  performance  in  art,  or  end 
the  matter,  to  the  speaker's  satiBfaction, 
in  some  declaration  that  the  arts  which 
pursue  beauty  are  unnecessary  for  ^those 
who  are  themselves  the  beautifuL 
To  he  continued. 
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**  At  length,"  we  read  in  Dickens's  best 
novel,  **  some  few  of  the  belligerents 
"  began  to  speak  to  each  other  in  only 
"  moderate  terms  of  mutual  aggrava- 
"  tion ; — and  little  by  little  to  make 
"  common  cause  on  the  one  subject  of 
"  Martin  Chuzzlewit's  obstinacy."  What 
was  true  of  the  Chuzzlewit  family  in 
this  respect,  is  now,  we  are  happy  to 
say,  to  some  extent  true  of  the  writers 
on  the  natural  history  of  the  salmon. 
It  can  no  longer  be  said  of  them,  as  it 
waa  of  the  before-mentioned  family, 
that  "  no  one  member  of  it  had  ever 
"  been  known  to  agree  with  another 
**  within  the  memory  of  man."  They 
have  given  up  squabbling  in  the  Field, 


we  dare  say,  to  the  worthy  and  peace- 
ably disposed  editor's  great  delight^  and 
seem  really  inclined  to  come  to  some 
conclusion  after  alL 

A  long  and  stormy  council  has  been 
sitting,  in  an  irregular,  unofficial  way 
for  this  last  ten  years.  The  debate 
has  been  at  times  very  hot,  and  the  re- 
sults for  long  eminently  uncertain.  The 
conclusions  of  yesterday  were  swept 
away  by  the  facts  of  to-day ;  the  hunted 
heretic  of  last  week,  became  grand  in- 
quisitor of  this.  By  degrees,  however, 
the  wilder  theorists  were  persuaded,  sub- 
mitted, or  were  condemned;  and  the 
council  has  been  at  last  enabled,  by  the 
mouth  of  one  of   its  most  able  and 
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learned  memters — ^Mr.  Eussel,  editor  of 
i^iQ  Scotsman — ^to  put  forth  its  declaration 
of  belief;^  which  is  both  large  and 
modest,  and  which  has  been  almost  uni- 
versally submitted  to.  Certain  daft 
whig  bodies,  who  deny  the  identity  of 
salmon  and  grilse,  are  still  "out"  in 
Ross-shire,  but  Mr.  Russel  has  denounced 
their  leader,  and  Claverhouse  is  after 
him,  and  no  doubt  he  will  soon  be  ac- 
counted for,  and  his  followers  dispersed. 

Mr.  RusseFs  book  is  not  merely  a 
dry  statement  of  the  natural  history  of 
the  salmon.  It  is  a  most  readable  and 
amusing  book.  We  hope  that  there  is 
no  law  of  hterature  which  prevents  a 
man  making  statistics  amusing,  and  in- 
ducing people  to  read  them  who  other- 
wise would  have  left  them  alone.  If 
there  be  such  a  law,  Mr.  Russel  has 
broken  it,  and  must  suffer  the  penalty 
by  having  a  few  thousand  extra  readers. 
We  hope  that  any  other  man  sinning  in 
the  same  way  will  meet  with  the  same 
just  retribution. 

But  these  few  words,  of  which  Mr. 
Russel's  book  forms  the  text,  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  a  review.  A  book  by 
the  editor  of  the  Scotsman  is  tolerably 
certain  to  want  uncommon  little  re- 
viewing ;  being  pretty  well  reviewed 
before  it  goes  to  press.  It  gives  us  an 
opportunity,  however,  to  give  the  results 
of  scientific  inquiries  about  the  natural 
history  of  the  salmon,  and  to  say  a  few 
words  of  our  own.  The  author  of  this 
book  would  be  the  last  to  affirm  that  he 
had  exhausted  his  subject ;  and  there  is 
very  little  fear  that  our  larifling  contri- 
bution will  do  so. 

'Now  the  best  thing  we  can  do,  is  to 
give  the  life  of  a  successful  salmon — 
of  the  eighteen  pounder  with  which  we 
shall  make  ourselves  ill  this  very  night 
at  the  London  Tavern,  on  the  occasion, 
let  us  say,  of  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Broken  Down  Blockade  Runners' 
Pension  Society,  with  Mr.  Bright  in  tho 
chair.  Let  us  see,  with  the  assistance 
of  'Mr.  Russel,  what  astounding  adven- 
tures this  fellow  had  gone  through, 
before,  like  Hans  Andersen's  snails,  he 

^  The  Salmon.     By  A.  Russel.    Kdmonston 
and  Douglas.     Edinburgh :  186^. 


had  arrived  at  the  crowning  earthly 
honour  of  being  cooked,  put  on  a 
plate,  and  gobbled  up.  Having  done 
this,  let  us  follow  the  fate  of  a  few  of 
his  unsuccessful  brothers,  and  see  why, 
by  a  combination  entered  into  by  a 
wicked  world,  they  never  came  by  the 
promotion  which  awaited  their  moro 
fortunate  brother,  but  got  themselves 
crudely  gobbled  up,  far  short  of  tho 
London  Tavern.  Thirdly  and  lastl3% 
let  us  draw  deductions  and  apply  tho 
lesson. 

The  ova  of  the  salmon,  in  size  about 
equal  to  a  small  pea,  are  deposited  in 
loose  gravel,  under  steady  flowing  water, 
at  a  time,  ranging  between  the  beginning 
of  September  and  the  middle  of  January, 
varying  most  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
where  tho  difference  between  the  spawn- 
ing time  in  the  Exe  and  in  the  Avon, 
is  as  great  as  five  months. 

In  from  90  to  130  days  that  process 
begins  which  is  now  so  familiar  to 
Londoners  through  Mr.  Frank  Buck- 
land's  apparatus;  the  little  fish  partly 
developes  out  of  the  egg,  and  begins 
uncouthly  to  wriggle  about  with  it  at- 
tached to  him.  By  degrees  the  egg 
becomes  absorbed,  and  he  is  at  last  a 
tiny  fish,  fairly  started  on  his  grand 
career. 

At  first  he  is  very  shy,  lying  perfectly 
still  under  arched  stones,  growing;  he 
is  rarely  visible  to  the  naked  eye  before 
July,  by  which  time  he  has  become  a 
parr,  or  fingerling,  something  like  a 
small  brook  trout,  but  lighter  in  colour, 
as  well  as  in  build,  marked  with  a 
number  of  darker  bars  on  his  side.  Ho 
may  be  easily  distinguished  from  a 
brook  trout  by  other  peculiarities  besides 
the  bars.  (In  fact  we  know  certain 
brooks,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  salmon, 
in  which  one-half  the  trout  are  barred 
like  parr.)  He  now  begins  to  rise  at  a 
fly,  and  to  make  a  deadly  bait  for  big 
river  trout.  We  need  not  say  that  it  ia 
illegal  to  use  him  for  this  purpose, 
though  it  is  a  sore  temptation  when  no 
bait  is  to  be  had  but  a  rotten  garvie. 
In  this  state,  preserving  a  size  of  less 
than  six  inches  (we  once  saw  one  on  the 
river  Teign  between  eight  and  nine,  but 
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that  is  exceedingly  rare),  he  remains  for 
one  or  for  two  years.  But,  after  about 
fourteen  months,  or  else  about  one  year 
and  fourteen  months,  counting  from  his 
hatching,^  a  great  change  comes  over 
him ;  his  mottled  sides  become  coated 
with  bright  silver  scales,  and  he  turns 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  into  a  salmon 
of  six  inches  long ;  he  is  now  called  a 
smalt  in  Scotland ;  in  England  a  samlet, 
or,  collectively,  salmon  fry.  He  now  in 
his  little  brain  (oh  mystery  of  mysteries  !) 
feels  that  something  must  be  done — 
that  this  pleasant  summer  weather, 
these  sweet  fat  stoneflies,  and  all  must 
be  left  for  unknown  perils.  He  quits 
the  pleasant  stream  where  he  has  been 
bred,  and,  heading  seawards,  is  lost  to 
human  ken  in  the  ocean. 

What  he  does  there  no  man  knows. 
Mr.  Russel  goes  so  far  as  to  hint,  in  the 
most  roundabout  and  delicate  way,  that 
certain  people  who  pretend  to  know 
more  than  their  neighbours  might  be 
put  under  water  for  six  months  to  see. 
We  fear  this  would  be  impossible ;  so 
we  must  be  content  to  know  nothing, 
but  sit  and  wait  diligently  for  our  friend 
the  salmon's  reappearance. 

With  regard  to  this  question,  "  How 
long  does  your  smolt  remain  in  the 
sea,  until  he  comes  you  back  a  grilse  of 
six  to  eight  pounds  1 "  the  answer  is, 
"  Nobody  knows."  You  are  allowed  a 
latitude  of  twelve  months.  He  either 
comes  back  in  three  months,  or  in 
fifteen.  It  appears  from  this  text-book 
of  Mr.  Russel's,  that  you  may  consci- 
entiously believe  in  either  of  these  two 
periods,  without  in  any  way  (at  present) 
endangering  your  personal  liberty— 
which  to  a  particular  class  of  minds 
must  be  very  pleasant,  but  to  the  narrow 
soul,  which  craves  for  authentic  form- 

"*  Probably  one  part  go  down  the  first  year, 
and  another  the  second,  but  the  question  is 
quite  undecided,  and  conscience  is  allowed, 
f(/r  the  present^  to  be  free  on  the  subject.  The 
holders  of  either  belief  only  incur  the  hatred 
and  rancour  of  the  other  sect ;  they  have 
uotbing  mure  to  fear.  The  authorities  hold 
either  opinion  to  be  legal,  and,  until  the  ortho- 
dox belief  is  developed  and  promulgated,  de- 
cline to  excommunicate.  Now,  this  is  very 
soothing  to  those  who  hold,  as  we  do,  a  heresy 
on  the  subject  of  the  breeding  of  parr. 
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idas,  not  quite  so  agreeable.  However* 
he  does  come  back,  which  is  a  great 
facts. 

Here  he  is  at  last,  having  felt  along 
the  coast,  till  he  got  the  taste  of  the 
highly  oxygenated  land  water  in  his 
gills ;  here  he  is,  escaped  from  aU  the 
innumerable  dangers  of  the  deep  sea, 
on  the  bar  abreast  of  the  town ;  waiting 
until  the  fresh  water  driving  back  the 
salt  shall  tell  his  queer,  concentrated 
little  mind,  dully,  as  in  a  dream  of  a 
foregone  half-forgotten  life,  yet  surely 
too,  that  there  is  water  enough  over  the 
shallowest  bar  to  bear  him  up  into  the 
pleasantest  old  haunts  under  hazel  and 
alder  shadows,  and  that  his  love  will 
meet  him  there. 

When  the  first  flood  comes  down,  he 
goes  up.  Whether  the  water  is  swept 
down  from  the  towering  chalk  wolds  of 
Hampshire,  from  the  granite  fastnesses 
of  Dartmoor,  deserted  of  man,  home 
only  of  the  golden  plover  and  the  breed- 
ing snipe,  where  the  silence  of  the  hot 
still  noon  is  rudely  broken  by  the  splash 
of  the  leaping  trout  in  the  bog  pool ; 
or  from  the  solitary  lakes  over  which 
glorious  Schehallion,  king  among  all 
mountains,  sits  watching  with  his  peak 
in  the  sky  and  the  snow  on  his  breast, 
for  ever — let  the  flood- water  come  from 
where  it  will,  our  grilse  knows  the 
message  which  it  brings  him — a  message 
from  the  home  where  he  was  bred.  It 
was  a  very  nice  place  in  his  late 
mother's  time  (whom  he  never  saw,  and 
who  would  most  certainly  have  eaten, 
him  up,  body  and  bones,  if  he  had  come 
near  her ;  but  this  is  your  sentiment), 
and  perhaps  the  old  lady  may  be  up 
there  now,  or  somebody  else  better ;  and 
perhaps  he  don't  know  why,  any  more 
than  a  late  lamented  Colonel,  M.P. 
knew  why  he  made  a  collection  of  port- 
manteaus. However,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, up  he  goes,  with  his  head  towards 
his  native  hills,  like  a  steam  engine. 

The  most  scientific  and  liberal  of  these 
terrible  salmon-doctors  assert  that  the 
salmon  almost  invariably  resort  to  the 
very  river,  and  the  very  branch  of  that 
river,  in  which  they  were  bred.  For 
sentimental  purposes,  this  admission  is 
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valuable.  There  being  no  canon  on  the 
subject,  howfBver,  we  choose  to  use  the 
little  hberty  allowed  us,  and  to  doubt 
that  statement,  on  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  no  one  takes  the  matter 
up  in  the  Field, 

But  our  grilse  by  this  time,  if  we 
adopt  one  of  two  extreme  theories,  is 
seventeen  months  old  ;  if  we  adopt 
the  other  theory,  nearly  three  years  and 
a  half  old.  At  all  events,  weighing 
sax  to  eight  pounds,  he  comes  back  duly 
and  works  up  stream ;  some  have  said  as 
much  as  twelve  miles  a  day;  but  to 
find  out  the  truth  of  that  we  must 
follow  Mr.  Jtussel's  hint  and  send  some 
one  under  water  for  six  months.  He 
goes  scudding  swiftly  over  the  shallows 
and  stickles,  and  pausing,  we  believe, 
whole  days  in  the  pools  and  pits ;  during 
which  time,  either  through  sheer  larki- 
ness,  or  because  he,  like  some  others, 
labours  under  the  impression  that  what 
is  pleasant  to  the  eye  is  also  good  for 
food  (this  fancy  of  his  certainly  brings 
knowledge,  but^  as  in  the  great  case, 
too  late) — &om  some  reason  or  another, 
he,  during  these  rests  of  his,  gets  the 
habit,  more  fatally  developed  in  later 
life,  of  snapping  at  and  trying  to  eat 
things  apparency  alive  and  organic, 
but  which  in  reality  are  but  mere 
Frankenstein  monsters  of  shreds  and 
patches,  made  in  certain  streets  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin — eidola 
of  things,  which  as  Mr.  Paul  Bedford 
would  have  said  some  years  ago,  "  never 
have  couldn't."  These  things  are  your 
salmon-flies ;  the  makers  of  which  steer 
so  singularly  clear  of  the  second  com- 
mandment For  Scotch  "Meg  in  her 
braws  "  is  as  much  unlike  anything  in 
heaven  or  earth  as  is  Irish  Martin  Kelly's 
immortal  orange-brown  of  the  story. 

Our  statistics  of  the  salmon-iiy  manu- 
facture are  unfortunately  not  handy; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  there 
is  a  fly  tied  (a  hook  busked)  for  every 
salmon  taken  with  the  rod.  If  we  get 
our  committee  on  the  subject,  we  should 
not  be  surprised  to  And  that  the  flies 
beat  the  rod-killed  salmon  as  two  to 
one.  The  strangest  thing  is,  that  salmon 
fishers — not  stone-bottle  and  punt  Wal- 


tonian  brethren  who  meet  once  a  week 
at  the  Duck  and  Trumpet,  but  men  of 
the  world,  able  to  sift  evidence  and  draw 
conclusions — seem  to  agree  that  the 
salmon  distinctly  prefer  one  of  these 
miniature  popinjays  to  another.  This 
must  be  a  mysterious  tradition.  What- 
ever it  is,  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  We  never 
heard  of  a  sane  man  using  the  small 
gaudy  Irish  fly  in  Scotland.  Stoddart 
of  Kelso,  however  (we  quote  from 
memory — ^we  have  not  seen  his  work 
for  years^,  instances  a  case  per  contra  of 
a  man  who  busked  all  his  hooks  tohitef 
and  killed  as  many  salmon  as  any  one 
else. 

But  our  grilse  is  but  a  grilse  still. 
We  must  follow  him  as  fast  as  we  can. 
He  heads  up  to  the  watershed  and 
finds  a  suitable  breeding-ground,  and 
another  lady  grilse  (no,  Dundee,  put 
up  your  sword,  and  call  your  troopers 
o&  Well !  well !  Clavers,  we  are  no 
one  of  the  daft.  Well,  ye  are  a  thrawn 
deevil,  and  we'll  say  a  lady  salmon  then ; 
will  that  content  you  T) ;  near  about  his 
own  size  (mark  that^  Dundee,);  and 
with  her  he  routs  up  the  gravel,  and 
when  tired  of  her  company  heads  sea- 
ward once  more — a  kelt. 

Says  Mr.  Bailey,  junior,  to  the  two 
Miss  Pecksniffs,  mysteriously  through 
the  keyhole,  **  There's  a  fish  to-morrow, 
young  ladies ;  don^t  eat  rume  of  him." 

Our  Mend  is  now  in  a  fearfully 
draggle-tail  condition.  One  would  be 
ashamed  to  be  seen  speaking  to  him 
in  the  streets.  Change  of  air  and  diet 
become  imperatively  necessary.  He 
goes  to  the  searside,  and  apparently 
stays  there  some  six  months.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  comes  up  the  river 
again,  and  weighs,  as  we  think,  twelve 
pounds  off  and  on.  He  again  goes 
through  the  gravel-routing  process,  re- 
turns in  a  dilapidated  condition  to  the 
sea,  and  once  more  appears  in  Tay, 
Garry,  Shin,  Tweed,  Itchen,  Avon, 
Dart,  Teign,  Severn,  Blackwater,  Shan- 
non, Welsh  Dee,  Glaslyn,  or  where 
you  will,  in  high  health  and  strength, 
weighing  somewhere  near  eighteen 
pounds. 

We  wiU  consider  our  friend  a  Scotch 
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salmon,  for  they  are  not  only  the  most 
numerous,  but  the  biggest  and  best 
His  hour  is  come.  Here  comes  the 
duke  down  in  full  Highland  dress  to 
catch  him,  accompanied  by  his  piper 
(thank  heaven,  without  his  pipes),  his 
forester,  a  gilly  or  two,  a  staghound  or 
two,  and  five  and  twenty  hairy  terriers. 
His  grace  leads  his  fly  over  our  friend's 
nose,  and  our  friend — flash — what  shall 
we  liken  it  to  ? — ^we  know  nothing  in 
sport  like  the  attack  of  even  a  small 
Welsh  salmon,  save  the  terrible  "snatch" 
of  a  big  Thames  trout.  (We  get  them 
up  to  fifteen  pounds,  remember.)  What 
the  first  ten  minutes  with  a  big  Scotch 
salmon  is  like  we  don't  happen  to 
know,  but  it  is  something,  we  believe, 
so  marked  and  distinct  that  men  who 
have  plenty  of  other  things  to  think 
about  can  call  to  mind  the  particulars 
of  the  death  of  every  salmon  they  have 
ever  killed.  We  have  seen  Scotch 
salmon  killed,  holding  the  position  of 
Maclellan  at  Sebastopol;  and  should 
be  inclined  to  think  that  our  salmon, 
the  one  we  have  just  eaten,  comes  by 
his  curious  death  somehow  like  this. 

Our  friend,  finding  his  grace's  hook 
fast  in  his  nose,  goes  down  stream  ten 
miles  an  hour.  The  Duke,  with  the 
point  of  his  rod  in  the  air,  begins  run- 
ning after  him  over  the  shingles  and 
boulders,  most  confoundedly  barking  his 
high-bred  though  naked  legs  against 
democratic  crystals  of  felspar.  But  he 
lias  a  leg  like  a  costermonger,  has  the 
Duke,  "an  unco'  fine  leg  for  a  kHt;** 
so  perhaps  he  don't  mind.  The  piper, 
the  forester,  and  the  gillies,  begin  swear- 
ing ;  the  four  and  twenty  hairy  terriers 
don't  swear,  but  take  it  out  in  barking, 
having  created  a  fiction  that  his  grace 
has  got  hold  of  an  otter ;  the  deer- 
hounds  get  between  everybody's  legs, 
oftener  than  would  appear  possible,  and 
gander  about  idiotically.  In  this  order 
file  whole  party  go  raging  down  the 
river  till  they  come  to  the  pool  called 
the  Devil's  Caldron,  where  our  friend 
the  salmon  stops  short,  and  goes  to  the 
bottom.  The  Duke  stops  short  too, 
and  all  the  others  come  on  the  top  of 
him ;  the  four  and  twenty  hairy  terriea 


career  barking  over  them,  and  the  mass 
of  struggling  humanity  and  dog-manity 
is  crowned  by  a  solitary  deerhound, 
who  don't  know  what  it  all  means,  but 
thinks  it  is  as  well  to  be  at  the  top 
of  it.  On  rearranging  themselves  the 
party  find  that  they  are  joined  by  the 
minister,  who  happens  to  be  out  bota- 
nizing, and  who  calls  the  Duke  and  one 
of  the  gillies  to  order  for  "  language  ;  ** 
and  also  that  the  salmon  is  still  sulking 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pooL  Stoning 
being  of  no  avail,  the  youngest  gilly 
strips,  and,  as  we  Thames  men  would 
say,  "sneaks  in"  (your  Highlander  is 
but  a  poor  hand  in  the  water),  rouses 
our  friend  the  salmon,  and  sets  the 
whole  thing  going  again. 

The  Duke  in  the  meantime  has  wound 
up  his  line,  but  the  salmon  will  not 
have  this.  He  dashes  down  stream 
once  more  until  he  has  run  out  some 
eighty  yards,  and  then  heads  up  again, 
trying,  with  wonderful  sagacity,  to  droim 
the  Ime,  to  utilize  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent against  it,  in  his  own  favour.  But 
even  ^lis  is  of  no  avail ;  his  rushes  be- 
come shorter  and  shorter ;  the  piper  and 
the  forester  take  snofT  together;  the 
minister  joins  them  ;  and,  while  their 
three  pows  are  wagging  together  (did 
you  ever  see  three  Scotchmen  doing  the 
polite  to  one  another,  without  a  single 
word  of  articulate  speech  passing  be- 
tween themi) — ^while  these  three  are 
bowing  and  scraping,  the  end  has  come. 
Our  fish  has  made  his  last  mad  rush, 
and  the  Duke  has  dexterously  guided 
it  into  a  shallow,  so  that  he  runs  up  on 
the  gravel,  nearly  high  and  dry.  One 
of  the  gillies  ga^  bun  (though  that  is 
but  a  ceremony  in  this  case),  and  drags 
him  up  among  the  purple-flowered  wild 
geraniums  to  die.  In  his  death,  even, 
he  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects 
in  form  and  colour  which  we  can  set 
eyes  on  in  this  beautiftd  world.  In 
form — the  Hercules,  Apollo,  Antinous 
combined,  and  with  all  his  beauty  of 
line  and  curve  showing  an  absolute 
perfection  of  utility.  What  opium-clip- 
per, or  more  God-accursed  slave-brig,  can 
show  such  bows  as  hel  What  Great 
Britain,  or  American  racing  yacht  ever 
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showed  sucli  a  ran,  and  sucli  a  stem. 
Colour,  again !  your  dying  dolphin  we 
pronounce  distinctly  to  be  a  swindle,  and 
to  be  put  into  Doctor  Macka/s  book  on 
Popular  Delusions,  as  the  very  greatest ! 
Look  at  our  salmon.  See  the  gleaming 
silver  on  his  shoulder  fade  off  on  his  back 
into  delicate  grey,  and  on  his  belly  into 
creamy  pink.  Why,  the  beauty  of  a  great 
English  trout,  gleaming  and  panting  his 
last  among  the  nodding  cowslips,  is  but 
mottled,  painted  barbarism  beside  him. 

And  so  our  lucky  salmon  comes  to  an 
«nd.  And,  although  he  has  been  killed 
by  the  Duke,  it  so  happens  that  he  has 
been  put  in  the  ice  with  the  others,  and 
"we  have  feasted  off  him  at  the  London 
Tavern.  Hush !  Grentlemen,  charge 
your  glasses  for  the  toast  of  the  evening. 
Mr.  Bright  rises  to  propose  success  to 
Jeff.  Davis  and  slavery ;  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  editor  of  the  Record^  who 
gives  "  Bishop  Colenso,  with  three  times 
three,"  or  something  of  that  sort  Don't 
take  too  much  claret^  or  your  wife  will 
compliment  you  on  your  personal  ap- 
pearance to-morrow  morning. 

**  What  is  this  ?  His  eyes  are  pinky. 
Was  it  the  claret  1     0  no  !  no  ! " 

"  Bless  your  soul  it  was  the  Salmon. 
Salmon  always  makes  him  so." 

We  proposed  at  first  to  write  the 
history  of  a  lucky  salmon,  and  next  of 
an  unlucky  one.  We  have  done  the 
former.  We  cannot,  as  we  find,  do  the 
latter  ;  an  unlucky  salmon  gets  cut  short 
so  soon  in  his  career,  that  he,  like  happy 
nations,  has  no  history  whatever— or  at 
least  no  history  which  we  can  get  hold 
of.  The  history  of  unlucky  salmon  is 
like  that  of  the  Canaanites.  He  is  first 
heard  of  in  his  destruction. 

We  cannot  write  the  history  of  an 
unlucky  salmon.  We  can  only  sketch 
the  fates  of  a  family  of  twelve.  We 
.  regret  to  say  that  we  can't  do  it  under. 
We  believe  that,  of  twelve  grilse  which 
go  to  the  sea  not  more  than  one  reaches 
the  breeding  grounds  on  his  next  expe- 
dition up  the  river. 

Therefore  we  will  suppose  that  our 
late  friend  had  eleven  brethren.  We 
will  briefly  hint  what  became  of  the 


eleven  unfortunates,  both  because  our 
space  is  limited,  and  because  when  we 
immediately  come  to  our  "  thirdly,  and 
lastly,"  we  shall,  by  implication,  explain 
their  sad  end  more  fully. 

Salmon  were  sent  into  the  world  to 
be  eaten.  Things  eatable  are  a  market- 
able commodity,  and  will  consequently 
in  these  times,  when  space  has  be- 
come annihilated  by  steam,  find  their 
highest  market.  Every  hour  a  salmon 
stays  in  &esh  water  he  deteriorates, 
which  is  something ;  but  the  fact  that 
he  is  worth  three  shillings  a  pound  in 
February,  and  drops  to  a  shilling  in 
April,  is  something  more.  The  fact 
which  most  influences  his  fate  is  this 
(as  we  venture  to  think) — ^that  the  as- 
sembled Swelldom  of  the  British  islands, 
coming  up  to  London  at  the  end  of 
February,  to  attend  to  their  Parliamen- 
tary duties,  and  settle  the  fashions, 
require  him  at  any  price ;  and  that,  the 
upper  ten  thousand  finding  it  impossible 
to  do  without  him,  the  next  lower  two 
hundred  thousand  find  that  they  can't 
do  without  him  either.  Consequently, 
there  is  a  fictitious  demand  for  early 
salmon  in  this  wen  of  London,  as  Gobbet 
used  to  call  it,  merely  because  it  is  dear. 
"  /  never  get  enough  asparagus,"  said  a 
dweller  in  Swelldom  the  other  day— 
* "  our  people  never  have  it  at  this  time 
of  year,  it*s  too  cheap."  So  with  the 
salmon.  Like  asparagus,  he  must  be 
anticipated ;  cut  off  from  his  native 
river,  sixty  miles  at  sea,  if  possible 
(which  it  happily  is  not — the  coast 
stake-nets  cannot  work  in  stormy  Feb- 
ruary, which  is  a  blessing),  merely 
because  the  market  demands  it.  Do 
we  object  1  Who  would  be  mad  enough 
to  turn  Tory,  and  attack  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand?  The  world  is 
mainly  governed  by  those  laws,  and  no 
exception  can  be  made  ;  only,  if  in  this 
case  you  are  too  consistent,  the  supply 
will  cease,  and  then,  of  course,  the 
demand  will  cease  too;  so  it  wiU  all 
come  right  in  the  end. 

With  regard  to  our  eleven  unlucky 
salmon.  We  cannot  in  the  least  make 
out,  either  from  our  own  slight  know- 
ledge, or  £rom  Mr.  EusseFs  book,  what 
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proportion  of  grilse  or  salmon  who  have 
bred  this  year  return  to  breed  next. 
Our  foul  fish,  our  spent  fish,  go  back, 
as  a  general  rule,  to  the  sea  without  the 
knowledge  of  man.  An  Englishman,  a 
Scotchman,  or  an  Irishman,  considers 
them  as  unclean  beasts,  not  to  be 
touched,  hardly  to  be  spoken  of.  Only 
your  exceedingly  nasty  Frenchman  buys 
him  surreptitiously  from  dishonest 
dealers,  fricassees  or  kickshaws  him  up 
somehow,  and,  pah  !  eats  him,  and  be- 
lieves, with  his  usual  complacency,  that 
he  is  taking  salmon.  Fonnerly,  no 
doubt,  a  good  many  salmon  perished  by 
this  infamous  traffic ;  but  a  few  sharp 
prosecutions  last  year,  and  the  year  be- 
fore, put  a  stop  to  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  Mossoo's  nasty  tastes  remain  un- 
gratified.  We  believe  that  now  only 
one  of  our  twelve  would  be  killed  for 
the  market  while  foul.  In  former  times 
the  destruction  was  horrible. 

Two  more  of  the  eleven  are  probably 
killed,  for  sheer  selfish  mischief,  while 
spawning,  by  some  miller  or  other — 
probably  brother  to  some  one  of  the 
captains  of  the  Thames  steamboats  that 
attended  the  University  race  the  other 
day ;  the  men  who  first  gave  the 
Oxford  boat  their  wash  when  they 
thought  she  was  losing,  and  then  cut 
the  Cambridge  boat  in  half,  after  they 
had  so  gloriously  lost  what  was,  wlilumt 
any  exception^  the  finest  University  race 
ever  rowed.  The  fish  which  "  flurries  " 
quickest  finds  himself  soonest  on  the 
grass.  Oh,  Cambridge  !  remember  that 
next  year,  if  you  mean  to  win.  To  re- 
turn to  these  salmon  of  ours.  A  few 
years  ago  the  number  thus  miserably 
and  disgracefully  killed  by  the  millers, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord  Brougham, 
ourselves,  and  others,  who  did  not  know 
or  think  what  they  were  doing,  but 
were  attracted  by  the  wonderful  pic- 
turesqueness  of  the  sport  of  salmon- 
spearing  by  torchlight,  in  Devonshire, 
and  on  the  Tweed,  and  in  the  north  of 
England  generally,  was  enormous ;  now, 
probably,  in  the  countries  just  named  it 
don't  amount  to  more  than  one  or  two 
in  the  dozen.  On  Tay,  Spey,  and  such 
rivers  in    Scotland,  which  come  from 


strictly  preserved  moors,  and  Taw,  in 
Devonshire,  now  the  crime  is  unknown. 
We  still  hear  sad  accounts  from  the 
border,  and  the  North  of  England ;  my 
Lord  Brougham  even  having  tried  to 
find  out  what  poaching  was  like  on  the 
other  side  of  the  spikes,  and,  morally 
speaking,  having  looked  at  the  bench  from 
the  dock  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  In 
Devonshire  again,  where  nearly  all  the 
rivers  run  up  into  a  vast,  solitary  tract 
of  granite  mountains  (Dartmoor),  the 
property  of  the  Crown  and  entirely  un- 
preserved,  both  for  fishing  and  shooting, 
salmon  are  destroyed  while  spawning  by 
hundreds.  On  the  Devonshire  Taw,  the 
breeding-grounds  are  mainly  on  the  lands 
of  Lord  Portsmouth  and  other  game- 
preservers,  the  salmon  never  pushing  up 
as  far  as  the  first  bit  of  mountain  at 
Belstone.  From  this  river  we  hear  the 
most  encouraging  reports.  Your  salmon 
flourishes  mightily  under  the  cold  shade 
of  the  aristocracy ;  democracy,  as  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  is  death 
to  him.  In  Australia,  democracy  is 
making  noble  efforts  to  get  him.  We 
think  their  chance  perfectly  hopeless; 
we  are  the  more  free  in  saying  so  just 
now,  for  they  seem  to  have  succeeded 
We  consider  the  chance  of  introducing 
salmon  into  Tasmania  as  a  hopeless 
business.  We  most  sincerely  hope  we 
may  be  wrong. 

One  great  fact  seems  to  us  perfectly 
undeniable.  K  it  had  not  been  for  the 
game-preservers  the  extinction  of  salmon 
would  have  gone  on  much  more  rapidly 
in  times  gone  by,  and,  in  spite  of  a 
better  legislation,  would  go  on  much 
more  rapidly  now.  The  men  who 
practically  enforce  the  salmon  laws,  are 
the  paid  gamekeepers  of  noblemen  and 
landed  proprietors.  What  are  the 
chances  of  a  breeding  salmon  in  a 
Devonshire  river,  whose  upper  waters 
are  free,  when  he  once  gets  his  belly  on 
the  granite,  on  the  soil  of  freedom? 
Compare  his  case  with  a  Tay  salmon, 
who  has  some  half  a  hundred  of  Lord 
Breadalbane's  men  watching  him,  or  with 
a  Taw  sedmon  carefully  guarded  by  Lord 
Portsmouth's  or  Mark  Kolle's  keepers — 
six-foot  Devonians,  every  man  of  them ; 
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practised  wiestteis  ftom  ehildhood. 
Whatever  any  one  chooses  to  think 
about  the  Game  Laws  is  no  matter;  but 
salmon  fishers  have  a  very  vast  deal  to 
thank  them  for.  It  is  the  keepers  who 
have  practically  delayed  the  extinction 
of  the  salmon,  and  without  their  help 
any  new  law  will  become  nearly  nu- 
gatory. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  of  our  unlucky 
salmon,  sneaking  along  the  shore  to  find 
the  river-mouth,  are  taken  in  stake-nets 
on  the  coast,  in  some  cases  sixty  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  any  river.  The 
earliest  of  these  are  the  salmon  for 
which  you  will  have  to  pay  Mr.  Grove, 
of  Bond  Street,  or  Mr.  Charles,  of  Ara- 
bella-row, Pimlico,  your  five  shillmgs  a 
pound.  These  are  the  salmon  for  whom 
your  London  market  gardeners  force 
their  cucumbera  You  and  ourselves 
(perhaps  we  had  better  only  say  our- 
selves— people  in  Society  read  this 
magazine)  don't  see  these  earlier  fish. 
**They  appear  only,"  Jenkins  tells  us, 
**at  the  tables  of  the  great,  and  Royalty 
itself  is  no  stranger  to  theuL"  Jenkins 
also  teUs  us  that  they  are  very  nice,  and 
that  we  don't  know  what  salmon  is. 

The  sixth  of  our  unlucky  fish  gets 
himself  eaten  by  an  otter:  or,  to  be 
more  correct,  finds  himself  caught  and 
broai^ht  ashore  by  an  otter,  and  the 
shoulder  piece  eaten  out  of  him.  After 
which  he  is  left  on  the  bank,  in  the 
middle  of  the  buckbeans,  and  is  found 
by  some  artful,  leaiy  old  trot  of  a  grand- 
mother,  who  habituaUy  toddles  along 
the  otter  tracks  before  the  sun  has 
looked  over  any  of  the  Welsh  hills  or 
King  Snowdon,  to  see  what  the  otters 
haxe  left ;  who  boils  him,  and  eats  some 
of  him,  and  then  pickles  him,  and  eats 
some  mofr ;  and,  in  one  way  or  another, 
giaddens  her  pDor  old  heart  with  him ; 
and  gets  thinking  of  her  boy,  who 
ailisied  this  twenty  years  ago,  because 
he  could  not  keep  his  hands  off  these 
dratted  salmon,  and  who  never  came 
back  &G4n  India.  And,  like  some  of  us, 
she  thinks  dimly  that  India  is  somewhat 
dear  at  the  piiee ;  and  then  baa  another 
g<t>-in  a:  the  pidJed  aifaiMMi. 

Anothtf  five  afaMB  to  be  aeeoimted 


fort  Why,  yes:  But  unless^  Hke  the 
silent  lady  in  the  ^  Arabian  Nights,"  one 
had  the  power  of  going  into  the  sea 
without  being  drowned,  we  dont  think 
we  could  account  for  them.  We  cannot 
help  thinking  that  a  great  number  of 
salmon  which  go  to  the  sea  never  come 
back;  even,  as  we  have  put  it»  to  the 
8take4iet8  on  the  coast;  that  they  aie 
destroyed  there  somehow.  We  have  put 
the  average  as  five  in  twelve.  That  may 
be  too  high;  but  we  have  not  done 
80  without  a  certain  degree  of  ccmsideiar 
tion.  K  our  somewhat  (as  we  allow) 
random  assertion  on  this  only  provokes 
discussion,  say  in  the  Fidd^  it  will  do 
good ;  and  we  will  be  the  first  to  with- 
draw our  theory  when  others  show  us 
tiiat  we  have  generalized  from  an  inr 
sufficient  number  of  fiictSL  But  we  feel, 
at  present,  very  much  inclined  to  believe 
that  a  large  number  of  salmon  never  re- 
appear from  deep  water. 

Of  course  legislation  can  do  nothing 
hera  The  object  of  all  legislation  must 
be  to  let  the  salmon  get  in  sufficient 
numbers  up  to  their  breeding-grounds, 
to  protect  them  while  they  are  depositing 
their  spawn,  to  give  the  young  salmon 
hh  play ;  and,  when  we  have  done  thia^ 
to  ''rest  and  be  thankful"  Let  tiie 
kelts  go  to  the  deuce,  if  we  can  only  get 
so  much  done.  Don't  let  us  fight  too 
hard  over  spent  fish,  if  we  cm  g^  our 
rivers  fairly  open.  Kelts  are  so  exceed- 
ingly nasty  that  their  nastineas  will 
preserve  them;  only  let  the  London 
nu^istrates  watch  Billing^ate,  and  see 
that  your  foul-feeding  Frenchman  dont 
get  hold  of  them,  and  there  will  be  no 
demand.  Let  all  legislation  tend  towards 
the  free  passage  of  fish,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  our  breeding-groonds,  and  then 
let  the  spent  fish  go  hang. 

The  breeding  fish  have  been  greatly 
asQsted  by  making  the  sale  of  salmon 
ova  illegal ;  this  was  formerly  a  great 
source  of  |m>fit  to  the  poachers  in  the 
upper  waters  But  the  pictareeqfae 
amusement  of  ^  salmon-spearing"  by 
toreh-hght  is  now  ha|^]d]y  as  ill^sal  as 
the  equally  picturesque  amusement  of 
nck-boming. 

This  brings  us  to  oor  thizdfy.     We 
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have  got  to  apply  the  lessons  taught  ns 
by  our  firstly  and  secondly,  and  draw 
deductions.  Let  us  briefly  see  Avhat  has 
been  done  for  the  three  countries,  and 
what  remains  to  be  done. 

Scotland  is  so  much  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  three  countries,  with  regard  to 
salmon,  and  has  been  so  much  the  worst 
used,  that  we  will  take  the  other  two 
first.  England's  necessity  being  greatest, 
we  will  begin  with  her.  The  Act  of 
1861,  repealing  no  less  than  thirty- three 
others,  gives  us  these  benefits.  The 
annual  close  time  is  made  153  days ;  the 
weekly  close  time,  during  which  the  fish 
are  alwolutely  free,  42  hours.  Nets  are 
made  with  meshes  of  eight  inches ;  and, 
lastly,  fixed  engines  are  abolished,  with 
the  exception  of  such  weirs  as  have  been 
in  use  from  immemorial  time,  or  are 
held  by  grant  or  charter. 

The  most  important  provision  is  the 
last  one.  It  entirely  stops  those  plagues 
of  Scotland,  stake-  and  bag-nets.  To 
give  an  instance  of  how  it  mil  act,  take 
the  Welsh  Dee.  In  our  youth  the  whole 
of  the  great  estuary  of  that  noble  river 
was  a  cobweb  of  nets.  One  amusement 
of  ours  used  to  be  to  go  out  with  the 
fishermen  "across  the  sands  of  Dee," 
and  actually  pick  the  saljnon  up.  All 
this  is  stopped  now.  The  salmon  have 
nothing  now  between  them  and  the 
divine  glen  of  LlangoUen  but  the  sewage 
of  the  great  city  of  Chester.  All  they 
have  got  to  do  is  to  hold  their  noses  and 
run  for  it,  and  they  will  find  themselves 
among  their  cousins  the  grayling,  at 
Corwen,  before  tliey  know  where  they 
are ;  and  may  ultimately  spend  a  profit- 
able summer  in  the  broad  lake  of  Bala. 
Here  is  a  change.  Wo  must  have  these 
weirs  removed  somehow,  particularly 
one  at  Christchurch,  in  Hants  ;  but  we 
have  got  a  very  good  Salmon  Act ;  and 
possibly  in  twenty  years  or  so,  when  the 
fish  get  to  know  of  it,  we  may  get  some 
salmon.  It  was  easy  enough  for  us  to 
get  a  good  Act:  there  were  no  vested 
interests  to  contend  against.  It  would 
be  easy  enough  to  get  a  bill  through, 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  warming-pans  in 
India.  It  was  worth  no  one's  while  to 
make  a  fight  about  it.    Things  might  be 


better  and  couldn't  be  worse.  If  oui 
Scotch  brethren  could  get  such  a  bill, 
they  would,  besides  being  able  to  let  us 
kill  fish  at  less  than  five  pounds  a  piece, 
send  us  fish  so  cheap  that  even  Mrs. 
Gamp  would  get  as  scornful  of  pickled 
salmon  as  she  used  to  be  of  cold  mutton. 
Why  Scotland  has  not  been  able  to  get 
such  an  Act  hitherto,  we  will  say 
directly. 

The  miserable  mismanagement  of 
centuries  cannot  be  mended  in  a  day. 
Our  Act  has  not  produced  much  effect 
yet,  though  affairs  look  cheering.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  we  shall  ever  have 
salmon  in  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Thames  again,  at  aU  events  for  a  long 
time ;  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  salmon 
will  ever  again  pass  London.  Still,  a 
friend  of  ours,  who  we  hope  has  many  a 
good  year  of  life  and  angling  before  hiTn^ 
has  caught  them  below  Maidenhead — 
before  Brahma's  invention.  If  they  can 
once  get  to  Teddington,  they  are  safe. 
Lord  Kobert  Montagu,  the  other  day, 
tried  a  trifle  too  much  ;  which  is  a  pity, 
because  the  object  he  had  in  hand  was 
a  most  excellent  one ;  we  hope  he  will 
not  let  it  drop.  And  we  think  the  case 
about  the  pollution  of  rivers  was  a  trifle 
overstated  by  some  of  the  debaters.  We 
can  answer  for  it  that  three  miles  below 
the  great  town  of  Heading  the  water  is 
pure  enough,  and  the  reach  from  Sonning 
to  Shiplake  is  one  of  the  best  reaches  on 
the  river  for  fish.  Take  Marlow  again. 
Almost  in  the  very  town  itself  begin 
those  exquisitely  limpid  gravel  shallows, 
swarming  with  great  trout,  from  fifteen 
pounds  downwards,  the  most  fastidious 
of  fisL  Those  who  wish  to  believe  in 
the  pollution  of  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Thames  should  not  go  trout-fishing  to 
Marlow.  Marlow  certainly  returns  two 
Tory  Colonels  to  Parliament,  but  it  is 
nonsense  to  assert  that  that  accounts  for 
the  purity  of  the  river,  any  more  than  it 
does  for  the  purify  of  election  in  that 
borough. 

By  the  law  of  1862,  Ireland  gets  of 
yearly  close  time  168  days ;  weekly 
close  time  48  hours ;  the  last  being  six 
hours  more  than  England,  and  twdvc 
more  than  good  old  Scotland,  who  is 
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worth,  with  regard  to  sahnon,  the  other 
two  put  together.  With  a  vision  of  a 
possibly  impatient  reader  and  editor 
before  ns,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to 
saying  that,  with  regard  to  fixed  engines 
of  destruction,  the  Irish  Act  is  (of  course) 
a  muddle,  but  is  an  improvement  on 
what  has  gone  before.  Mr.  Eussel 
declines  to  meddle  much  with  it.  Mr, 
Patterson  devotes  many  pages  to  it ; 
which  we  honestly  confess  we  have  not 
mastered. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  state  of  the 
law  as  existing  in  Scotland.  In  Scotland, 
salmon  are  so  abundant  as  to  become  of 
very  great  commercial  value  :  and  there- 
fore legislation  is  exceedingly  difficult 
on  that  very  ground  alone.  To  take 
a  solitary  instance, — the  Duke  of  Eich- 
mond  has,  by  putting  down  fixed  nets 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Spey,  increased  his 
rental  from  6,000Z.  a  year  to  13,000^. 
The  question  is  still  more  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  all  property  in  salmon 
fisheries  is  derived  from  Crown  grants 
(we  assume  i5x)m  this  that  you  may  take 
salmon  anywhere  in  Scotland,  subject  to 
the  law  of  trespass  and  the  imperial 
laws  about  dose  time  and  so  on,  where 
there  is  no  grant),  and  that  these  grants 
have  been  most  selfishly  abused  by  the 
grantees,  to  the  detriment  of  the  upper 
holders  of  fishings.  The  Crown  never 
made  these  grants  on  the  understanding 
that  fixed  engines  were  to  be  used ;  this 
is  most  clearly  proved.  The  Crown 
never  thought  of  cutting  off  the  salmon 
hopelessly  from  their  breeding-grounds ; 
the  Crown  had  too  much  brains  under  it 
to  dream  of  such  a  piece  of  lunacy.  But 
within  the  last  forty  years,  the  grantees 
of  the  Crown  have  invented  certain 
kinds  of  fixed  nets  which  do  this  most 
effectually.  The  whole  business  began  on 
the  Solway — an  estuary  which,  through 
the  jealousies  of  the  two  countries,  was 
centuries  ago  made  over  to  the  Devil, 
and  which  he  has  managed  with  his 
usual  dexterity  and  success;  in  which 
river  a  man  struck  down  a  stake-net  and 
was  making  his  fortune,  until  another 
man  got  struck  with  the  brilliant  idea 
of  putting  down  another  net  below  him. 
The  first  man,  of  course,  came  oi^  the 


parish  next  week,  and  the  second  man 
was  just  congratulating  himself  when 
another  man  came  and  set  a  net  below 
hirriy  and  put  his  pipe  out.  They  all 
went  to  the  workhouse  (we  hope — except 
the  man  lowest  down  on  the  river,  who 
will  go  somewhere  else  if  he  don't  mind) ; 
but  the  thing  got  wind,  and  at  this 
present  moment  there  are  stake-nets  on 
the  east  coast,  fifty  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  any  river. 

Now  these  stake-net  men,  the  oldest 
of  which  sinners  hasn't  been  there  forty 
years,  have  the  impudence  to  plead  "pre- 
scription"— which  is  nonsense.     Being 
troubled   with   a  thing    "forty   years 
long"  don't  make  prescription ;  there  is 
Scripture  for  thaty  and  that  is  a  great 
fact  in  Scotland.     But  the  fact  is  that 
their  fisheries  are  of  considerable  value, 
and    there    are  widows    and    orphans 
depending  for  their  bread  on  them; 
which  is  the  very  deuce  and  alL     And 
again,  these  very  villains  of  coast  fishers 
are  among  the  finest  class  in  the  British 
Isles — getting  their  bread  where  they 
see  it,  in  an  honest  Grod-fearing  way 
enough;  so  what  can  a  man  do  1    Legis- 
lation becomes  very  difficult     If  it  was 
an  English  question  it  would  be  easily 
enough  managed,  because  there  are  not 
three  dozen  men  in  England  who  depend 
on  salmon-fishing  for  their  livelihood.  If 
it  was  an  Irish  question  it  would  be 
managed  paternally,  with  more  or  less 
muddle,  according  to  the  time  during 
which  the  manager  had  addled  his  brains 
by  staying  in  that  most  incomprehensible 
island ;  but  it  is  a  Scotch  question,  and 
the  Scotch  must  manage  it  for  them- 
selves.    They  have  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  managing  their  own  affiedrs,  God  speed 
them !     But  as  an  Englishman  we  must 
say  that  they  must  take  care  that  nothing 
goes  wrong  with   Meg   Mucklebackit, 
Every  Englishman  has  loved  her,  along 
with  Ophelia  and  Virginia,  since  he  was 
ten  years  old.     Live  and  let  live,  you 
Scotch  brothers  of  ours ;  but  get  rid  of 
the  stake-nets,  and  let  us  have  salmon  at 
a  shilling  a  pound  in  February.     Send 
us  the  sahnon,  and  we  will  send  you  the> 
cucumbers. 
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^CHAPTEE  VI. 

The  lapse  of  years  made  little  difference 
with,  the  Eeverend  John  Eosedew,  except 
to  mellow  and  enfranchise  the  heart  so 
free  and  rich  by  nature,  and  to  pile  fresh 
stores  of  knowledge  in  the  mind  so  stored 
already.  Of  course  the  parson  had  his 
faults.  In  many  a  little  matter  his 
friends  could  come  down  upon  him 
sharply,  if  minded  so  to  do.  But  any 
one  so  minded  would  not  have  been  fit 
to  be  called  John  Eosedew*s  friend. 

His  greatest  fault  was  one  which 
sprang  from  his  own  high  chivahy.  K 
once  he  detected  a  person,  whether  taught 
or  untaught,  in  the  attempt,  to  deceive 
or  truckle,  that  person  was  to  him 
thenceforth  a  thing  to  be  pitied  and 
prayed  for.  Large  and  liberal  as  his 
heart  was,  charitable  and  even  lenient 
to  all  other  frailties,  the  presence  of  a 
lie  in  the  air  was  to  it  as  ozone  to  a  test- 
paper.  And  then  he  was  always  sorry 
afterwards  when  he  had  shown  his  high 
disdain.  For  who  could  disprove  that 
John  Eosedew  himself  might  have  been 
a  thorough  liar,  if  trained  and  taught  to 
consider  truth  a  policeman  with  his  staff 
drawn? 

Another  fault  John  Eosedew  had — 
and  I  do  not  tell  his  foibles  (as  our 
friends  do)  to  enjoy  them — ^he  gave  to 
his  books  and  their  bygone  ages  much 
of  the  time  which  he  ought  to  have 
spent  abroad  in  his  own  little  parish. 
But  this  could  not  be  attributed  to  any 
form  of  self-indulgence.  Much  as  he 
liked  his  books,  he  liked  his  flock  still 
better;  but  never  could  overcome  the 
idea  that  they  would  rather  not  be 
bothered.  K  any  one  were  ailing,  if 
any  one  were  needy,  he  would  throw 
aside  his  Theophrastus,  and  be  where  he 
was  wanted,  with  a  mild  sweet  voice 
and  gentle  eyes  that  crannied  not,  like 
a  crane's  bill,  into  the  family  crocks 


and  dust-bin.  It  was  a  part,  and  no 
unpleasant  one,  of  his  natural  diffidence 
that  he  required  a  poor  man's  invitation 
quite  as  much  as  a  rich  one's,  ere  ever 
he  crossed  the  threshold,  unless  trouble 
overflowed  the  impluvium.  In  all  the 
parish  of  Nowelhurst  there  was  scarcely 
a  man  or  a  woman  who  did  not  rejoice 
to  see  the  rector  pacing  his  leisurely 
rounds,  carrying  his  elbows  a  little  out, 
as  men  with  large  deltoid  muscles  do, 
wearing  his  old  hat  far  back  on  his 
head,  so  that  it  seemed  to  slope  away 
from  him,  and  smiling  quietly  to  him- 
self at  the  children  who  tugged  his 
coat-tails  for  an  orange  or  a  halfpenny. 
He  never  could  come  out  but  what  the 
urchins  of  the  village  were  down  upon 
him  as  promptly  as  if  he  were  apple-pie; 
and  many  of  them  had  the  impudence 
to  call  him  « Uncle  John"  before  his 
hair  was  grey. 

Instead  of  going  to  school,  the  boys 
were  apprenticed  to  him  in  the  classics; 
and  still  more  pleasantly  he  taught  them 
to  swim,  and  fish,  and  row.  Of  riding 
he  knew  but  little,  except  from  the 
treatise  of  Xenophon,  and  a  paper 
on  the  Pelethronian  Lapiths  ;  so  they 
learned  it  as  all  other  boys  do,  by  dint 
of  crown  and  hard  bumpage.  Moreover, 
Mark  Stote,  head  gamekeeper,  took  them 
in  hand  very  early  as  his  pupils  in  wood- 
craft and  gunnery.  To  tell  the  truth, 
Uncle  John  objected  to  this  accomplish- 
ment ;  he  thought  that  the  wholesome 
excit^ent  and  exercise  of  shooting 
afforded  scarcely  a  valid  reason  for  the 
destruction  of  innocent  life.  However, 
he  recollected  that  he  had  not  always 
thought  so— his  conversion  having  been 
wrought  by  the  shrieks  of  a  wounded 
hare — neither  did  he  expect  to  bind  aU 
the  world  with  his  own  girdle.  Sir 
Cradock  insisted  that  the  young  idea 
should  be  taught  to  shoot,  and  both  the 
young  ideas  took  to  it  very  kindly. 
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Perhaps  on  the  whole  they  were  none 
the  worse  for  the  want  of  public-school 
training.  What  they  lost  thereby  in 
quickness,  suspicion,  and  efi&ontery,  was 
more  than  balanced  by  the  gain  in  purity, 
simplicity,  love  of  home,  and  kindliness. 
For  nature  had  not  gifted  them  with  that 
Yulgar  arrogance,  for  which  the  best 
prescription  is  ^'  calcitration  nine  times 
a  day,  and  clean  the  boots  for  kicking 
you.*'  Every  year  their  father  took 
them  for  a  month  or  two  to  London, 
to  garnish  with  some  courtly  frilling  the 
knuckles  of  his  Hampshire  hams.  But 
they  only  hated  it;  thorough  agricoles 
they  were,  and  well  knew  their  own 
blessings  :  and  sweet  and  gladsome  was 
the  morning  after  each  return,  though 
it  might  be  blowing  a  gale  of  wind,  or 
drizzling  through  the  ash-leaves.  And 
then  the  headlong  rush  to  see  beloved 
Uncle  John.  Mature  they  loved  in  any 
form,  sylvan,  agrarian,  human,  when 
that  human  form  was  such  as  they  could 
climb  and  nestle  in.  And  there  was  not 
in  the  pansh,  nor  in  all  the  forest^  any 
child  so  rough  and  dirty,  so  shock-headed, 
and  such  a  scamp,  that  it  could  not  climb 
into  the  arms  of  John  Eosedew's  fellow- 
feeling. 

But  I  must  not  dwell  on  these  pleasant 
days,  the  father's  glory,  the  hopes  of  the 
sons,  the  love  of  all  who  came  near  them, 
and  the  blessings  of  Mrs.  O'Gaghan. 

They  were  now  to  go  to  Oxford,  and 
astonish  the  natives  Uiere,  by  showing 
that  a  little  hie,  hcec,  hoc,  may  come  even 
out  of  Gralilee;  iJiat  a  youth  never 
drawn  through  the  wire-gauge  of  Eton, 
Harrow,  or  Eugby  may  carry  still  the 
electric  spark,  and  be  taper  and  well- 
rounded.  Half  their  learning  accrued 
sub  cUo,  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients. 
Uncle  John  would  lead  them  between 
the  trees  and  down  to  some  forest  dingle, 
the  boy  on  his  right  hand  construing 
aloud  or  parsing  very  slowly,  the  little 
spark  at  his  left  all  glowing  to  explode 
at  the  first  mistake.  Ae£io<rcif>os  made 
the  running,  until  he  tripped  and  fell 
mentally,  and  even  then  he  was  set  on 
his  legs,  unless  the  other  was  down  upon 
him ;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  yoke-mate 
leaped  into  the  hameig.     The  atroke-oar 


on  the  river  that  evening  was  awarded 
to  the  one  who  paced  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  stades  in  the  active  voice  of 
expounding.  The  accuracy,  the  caution, 
bom  of  this  warm  rivaliy,  became  at 
last  so  vigilant,  that  the  boy  who  won 
the  toss  for  tiie  right-hand  place  at 
starting,  was  almost  sure  of  the  stroke^ 
oar. 

So  they  passed  the  matriculation  test 
with  consummate  ease,  and  delighted  the 
collie  tutor  by  the  clear  bold  hands 
they  wrote.  They  had  not  read  so  much 
as  some  men  have  before  entering  the 
University,  but  aU  their  knowledge 
was  close  and  firm,  and  staunch  enough 
for  a  spring-board.  And  they  wrote 
most  excellent  Latin  prose,  and  Greek 
verse  easily  flowing.  However,  Sir 
Cradock  was  very  nervous  on  the  eve 
of  their  departure  for  the  first  term  of 
Oxford  residence,  and  led  John  Eosedew, 
in  whose  classical  powers  he  placed  the 
highest  confidence,  into  his  private  room ; 
and  there  begged  him,  as  a  real  friend, 
tested  now  for  forty  years,  to  tell  him 
bluntly  whether  the  boys  were  likely  to 
do  him  credit. 

''Don't  spare  me,  John,  and  don't 
spare  them:  only  let  us  have  no  dis- 
appointment about  it." 

*My  dear  fellow,  my  dear  fellow  1" 
cried  John,  tugging  at  his  collar,  as  he 
always  did  when  nonplussed,  for  fear  of 
losing  himself;  *'how  on  earth  can  I 
tell  ?  Most  likely  the  men  know  a  great 
deal  more  in  the  University  now  than 
they  did  when  I  had  lectures.  Haven't 
I  begged  you  fifty  times  to  have  down  a 
young  first-classman  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  have,  John.  But 
I  am  not  quite  such  a  fool,  nor  so  shame- 
lessly ungratefuL  To  upset  the  pile  of 
your  ten  years'  labour,  and  rebuild  it 
upon  its  apex  I  And  talk  to  me  of 
young  first-classmen  1  Why,  you  know 
as  w^  as  I  do,  John,  that  there  is  not 
one  of  them,  however  brilliant,  with  a 
tenth  part  of  your  knowledge.  It  could 
never  be,  any  more  than  a  young  tree 
can  carry  the  fruit  of  an  old  one.  Why, 
when  you  took  your  own  first-dass,  they 
could  only  find  one  man  to  put  with  you, 
and  you  hove  never  ceased  to  read,  read. 
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read,  ever  since  you  left  old  Oriel,  and 
chiefly  in  taste  and  philology.  And 
such  a  memory  as  you  haye !  John,  I 
am  ashamed  of  you.  You  want  to  im- 
pose upon  me." 

And  Sir  Cradock  fixed  the  parson's 
eyes  with  that  keen  and  point-blank 
gaze,  which  was  especially  odious  to  the 
shy  John  Eosedew. 

"I  am  sure  I  don't.  You  cannot 
mean  that,"  he  replied,  rather  warmly, 
for  like  all  imaginative  men,  when  of  a 
dif&dent  cast,  he  was  desperately  matter- 
of-fjEwt  the  moment  his  honour  was  played 
with.  His  friend  began  to  smile  at  him, 
drawing  up  his  grey  moustache,  and  say- 
ing, "  Yes,  John,  you  are  a  donkey." 

"  I  know  that  I  am,"  said  John  Eose- 
dew, shutting  his  eyes,  as  he  loved  to  do 
when  he  got  on  a  favourite  topic ;  "  by 
the  side  of  those  mighty  critics  of  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries — the  Scaligers, 
the  Casaubons,  the  Vossii,  even  Servii, 
— ^what  am  I  but  a  starving  donkey 
without  a  thistle  left  for  him  1  But  as 
regards  our  English  critics — at  least 
too  many  of  them — I  submit  that  we 
have  been  misled  by  the  superiority  of 
their  Latin,  and  their  more  slashing 
style.  I  doubt  whether  any  of  them 
had  a  tenth  part  of  the  learning,  or  the 
sequacity  of  genius " 

"  Come,  John,  I  can't  stand  this,  you 
know ;  and  the  boys  will  be  down  here 
directly,  they  are  so  fond  of  brown 
sherry." 

"Well,  to  return  to  the  subject — I 
own  that  I  was  surprised  and  hurt  when 
a  former  Professor  of  Greek  actually 
confounded  the  -^lic  form  of  the  pita- 
quam  perfectum  of  so  common  a  verb 
as " 

"Yes,  John,  I  know  all  about  that, 
and  how  it  spoiled  your  breakfast.  But 
about  the  boys,  the  boys,  John  ? " 

"And  again  as  to  the  delicate  sub- 
significance,  not  the  well-known  tor- 
tuosness  of  irapa  in  composition,  but — " 

"  Confound  it  John.  They've  got  all 
their  things  packed.  They'll  be  here  in 
a  moment,  pretending  to  rollick  for  our 
sakes ;  and  you  won't  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  them." 

"  Well,  I  think  there  never  were  two 


finer  fellows  to  jump  a  gate  since  the 
days  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  '  Hunc  eqwit, 
iUum  superare  pugnu,^  You  remember 
how  you  took  me  down  for  construing 
*pugnii*  wrongly,  when  we  were  at 
Sherborne  1 " 

"  Yes,  and  how  proud  I  was,  John  ! 
You  had  been  at  ^e  head  of  the  form 
for  three  months,  and  none  of  us  could 
stir  you ;  but  you  came  back  again  next 
day  in  the  fifth  .^Ineid.  But  here  come 
the  villains — now  it's  all  over." 

And  so  the  boys  went  away,  and  their 
&ther  could  not  for  his  life  ascertain 
what  opinion  his  ancient  friend  had 
formed  as  to  the  chances  of  their  doing 
something  good  at  Oxford.  Simple  and 
straightforward  as  Mr.  Eosedew  was, 
no  man  ever  lived  from  whom  it  was 
harder  to  force  an  opinion.  He  saw 
matters  from  so  many  aspects,  everything 
took  so  many  facets,  shifting  lights,  and 
playing  colours,  from  the  versatility  of 
his  mind,  that  whoso  could  fix  him  at 
such  times,  and  extort  his  real  senti- 
ments, might  spin  a  diamond  ring  and 
shave  by  it.  He  had  golden  hopes  about 
his  "  nephews,"  as  he  often  called  them, 
but  he  would  not  pronounce  those  hopes 
at  present,  lest  the  father  should  be 
disappointed.  And  so  the  boys  went  up 
to  O^ord,  half  a  moon  before  the  wood- 
cocks cam& 

CHAPTEE  VIL 

I  DO  not  mean  to  write  at  large  upon 
University  life,  because  the  theme  has 
been  out-thesed  by  men  of  higher  powers. 
It  is  a  brief  Olympic,  a  Derby  premature, 
wherein  to  lose  or  win  depends — train- 
ings health,  ability,  and  industry  being 
granted — upon  the  early  stoning  or  late 
kemelling  of  the  brain.  Without  lay- 
ing claim  to  much  experience,  any  one 
may  protest  that  our  brains  are  worked  a 
deal  too  hard  at  the  time  of  adolescence. 
We  lose  thereby  their  vivific  powers 
and  their  originality.  The  peach  throws 
off  at  the  critical  period  all  the  fruit  it 
cannot  ripen  ;  the  vine  has  no  such  ab- 
jective prudence,  and  cripples  itself  by 
enthusiasm. 

The  twins  were  entered  at  Merton, 
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and  liad  the  luck  to  obtain  adjoining 
garrets.  Sir  Cradock  had  begun  to 
show  a  decided  preference  for  Clayton, 
as  he  grew  year  by  year  more  and 
more  like  his  mother.  But  this  was 
not  the  only  reason  why  he  would  not 
listen  to  some  fool's  suggestion  that 
Cradock,  the  heir  to  the  property,  should 
be  ranked  as  a  "gentleman-commoner." 
That  stupid  distinction  he  left  for  men 
who  require  self-assertion,  admiring  as 
he  did  the  sense  and  spirit  of  that 
Master,  well  known  in  his  day,  who  to 
some  golden  cad  insisting  that  his  son 
should  be  entered  in  that  coUege  as  a 
gentleman-commoner,  angrily  repHed, 
"  Sir,  all  my  commoners  are  gentlemen." 

But  the  brothtrs  were  very  soon 
parted.  Clayton  got  sleeved  in  a  scholar's 
gown,  while  Cradock  still  fluttered  the 
leading-strings.  "  Et  tunicce  manicas — 
you  effeminate  Viley !  "  said  Cradock, 
admiring  hugely,  when  his  twin  ran  up 
to  show  himself  off,  after  winning  a 
Corpus  scholarship ;  "  and  the  governor 
won't  allow  me  a  chance  of  a  parasol  for 
my  elbows."  Sir  Cradock,  a  most  de- 
termined man,  and  a  very  odd  one  to  deal, 
with,  had  forbidden  his  elder  son  to  stand 
for  any  scholarship,  except  those  few 
which  are  of  the  University  corporate. 
"A  youth  of  your  expectations,"  he 
exclaimed  with  a  certain  bitterness,  for 
he  often  repined  in  secret  that  Clayton 
was  not  the  heir,  "  a  boy  placed  as  yon 
are,  must  not  compete  for  a  poor  young 
lad's  viaticum.  You  may  go  in  for  a 
University  scholarship,  though  of  course 
you  will  never  get  one ;  an  examination 
does  good,  I  have  heard,  to  the  unsuc- 
cessful candidates.  But  don't  let  me  hear 
about  it,  not  even  if^  by  some  accident, 
you  should  be  the  lucky  one."  Craddy 
was  deeply  hurt ;  he  had  long  perceived 
his  father's  partiality  for  the  son  more 
dashing,  yet  more  effeminate,  more  pre- 
tentious, and  less  persistent.  So  Cradock 
set  his  heart  upon  winning  Craven, 
Hertford,  or  Ireland,  and  never  even 
alluding  to  it  in  the  presence  of  his 
father.  Hence  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  youth  was  proud  and  sensitive. 

"  Amy  amatay  dilecta  a  7ne"  cried  the 
parson  to  his  daughter,  now  a  lovely  girl 


of  sixteen,  straight,  slender,  and  well- 
poised  ;  "  how  glad  and  proud  we  ought 
to  be  of  Clayton's  great  success  ! " 

**  Pa,  dear,  he  would  never  have  got 
it,  I  am  quite  certain  of  that>  if  Cradock 
had  been  allowed  to  go  in  ;  and  I  think 
it  is  most  unfair,  shamefully  unjust,  that 
because  he  is  the  eldest  son  he  is  never 
to  have  any  honour."  And  Amy  coloured 
brilliantly  at  the  warmth  of  her  own 
championship ;  but  her  father  could  not 
see  it. 

"  So  I  am  inclined  to  think  " — John 
Rosedew  was  never  positive,  except  upon 
great  occasions — "  perhaps  I  should  say 
perpend,  if  I  were  fond  of  hybrid 
English.  I  don't  mean  about  the  un- 
fairness, Amy ;  for  I  think  I  should  do 
the  same  if  I  were  in  Sir  Cradock's 
place.  I  mean  that  our  Crad  would  have 
got  it,  instead  of  Clayton,  with  health 
and  fortune  favouring.  But  it  stands 
upon  a  razor's  edge,  cttI  ivpovg  lOTarai 
oKfirj':.     You  can  construe  that,  Amyl" 

"  Yes,  pa,  when  you  teU  me  the 
English.  How  the  green  is  coming  out 
on  the  fir-trees !  So  faint  and  yet  so 
bright.  Oh,  papa,  what  Greek  sub- 
significance,  as  you  sometimes  call  it,  is 
equal  to  that  composition?" 

"Well,  my  poppet,  I  am  so  short- 
sighted, I  would  much  rather  have  a 
triply  composite  verb " 

"  Than  three  good  kisses  from  me, 
daddy?  Well,  there  they  are,  at  any 
rate,  because  I  know  you  are  disap- 
pointed." And  the  child,  herself  more 
bitterly  disappointed,  as  becomes  a  hot 
partisan,  ran  away  to  sit  under  a  sprawl- 
ing larch,  just  getting  new  nails  on  its 
fingers,  for  the  spring  was  awaking 
early. 

It  was  not  more  than  a  week  after 
this,  and  not  very  far  from  All-fool' s- 
day,  when  Clayton,  directly  after  chapel, 
rushed  into  Cradock's  garret,  hot,  breath- 
less, and  unphilosophical.  Cradock, 
calm  and  thoughtful,  as  he  usually  was, 
poked  his  head  through  the  open  slide 
of  the  dusthole  called  a  scout's  room, 
and  brought  out  three  willow-pattern 
plates,  a  little  too  retentive  of  the  human 
impress,  and  an  extra  knife  and  fork^ 
dark-browed  at  the  tip  of  the  handle. 
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Then  he  turned  up  a  corner  of  table- 
cloth, where  it  cherished  sombre  me- 
mories of  a  tearful  teapot,  and  set  the 
mustard-pot  to  control  it.  Nor  long 
before  he  doubled  the  coffee  in  the 
strainer  of  the  biggin,  and  shouted 
"  Corker  ! "  thrice,  far  as  human 
voice  would  gravitate,  down  the  well 
of  the  staircase.  Meanwhile  Master 
Clayton  stood  fidgeting,  and  doffed  not 
his  scholarly  toga.  Corker,  the  scout, 
a  short  fat  man,  came  up  the  stairs  with 
dignity  and  indignation  contending.  He 
was  amazed  that  any  freshman  "  shbuld 
have  the  cheek  to  holler  so."  Mr. 
Nowell  was  such  a  quiet  young  man, 
that  the  scout  looked  for  some  apology. 
"  Corker,  a  commons  of  bread  and  but- 
ter, and  a  cold  fowl  and  some  tongue. 
Be  quick  now  before  the  buttery  closes. 
And,  as  I  see  I  am  putting  you  out  in 
your  morning  work,  get  a  quart  of  ale 
at  your  dinner-time."  "  Yes,  sir,  to  be 
sure,  sir ;  I  wish  all  the  gentlemen  was 
as  thoughtful." 

"  "No,  Craddy,  never  mind  that,"  cried 
his  brother,  reddening  richly,  for  Clayton 
was  fair  as  a  lady,  "  I  only  want  to 
speak  to  you  about-— well,  perhaps,  you 
know  what  it  is  I  have  come  for.  Is 
that  fellow  gone  from  the  door?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  Go  and 
look  3rourself.  But,  dear  Viley,  what  is 
the  matter]" 

"  Oh,  Cradock,  you  can  so  oblige  me, 
and  it  can*t  matter  much  to  you.  But 
to  me,  with  nothing  to  look  to,  it  does 
make  such  a  difference." 

Cradock  never  could  bear  to  hear  this 
— that  his  own  twin-brother  should  talk, 
as  he  often  did,  so  much  in  the  pauper 
strain.  And  all  the  while  Clayton  was 
sure  of  50,000/.  under  their  mother's 
settlement.  But  Crad  was  full  of  wild 
generosity,  and  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  share  Nowelhurst,  if  he  could  do  so, 
with  his  brother.  He  began  to  pull 
Clayton's  gown  off;  he  would  have 
blacked  his  shoes  if  requested.  He 
always  thought  himself  Viley's  prime 
minister. 

"  Whatever  it  is,  my  boy,  Viley,  you 
know  I  will  do  it  for  you,  if  it  i^  only 
fair  and  honourable." 


"  Oh,  it  is  no  great  thing.  I  was 
sure  you  would  do  it  for  me.  To  do 
just  a  little  bit  under  your  best  in  this 
hot  scrimmage  for  the  Ireland.  I  am 
not  much  afraid  of  any  man,  Crad, 
except  you,  and  Brown  of  Balliol." 

"Viley,  I  am  very  sorry  that  you 
have  asked  me  such  a  thing.  Even  if 
it  were  in  other  ways  straightforward, 
I  could  not  do  it,  for  the  sake  of  the 
father,  and  Uncle  John,  and  little  Amy." 

"  Don't  you  know  that  the  governor 
doesn't  want  you  to  get  it?  You  are 
talking  nonsense,  Cradock,  downright 
nonsense,  to  cover  your  own  selfishness. 
And  that  frizzle-headed  Amy,  indeed  1" 

"  I  would  rather  talk  nonsense  than 
fraud,  Clayton.  And  I  can't  help  telling 
you  that  what  you  say  about  my  father 
may  be  true,  but  is  not  brotherly ;  and 
your  proposal  does  you  very  little 
honour ;  and  I  never  could  have  thought 
it  of  you ;  and  I  will  do  my  very  utmost. 
And  as  for  Amy,  indeed,  she  is  too  good 
for  you  to  speak  of — and — and —  "  He 
was  highly  wroth  at  the  sneer  about 
Amy's  hair,  which  he  admired  beyond 
all  reason,  as  indeed  he  did  every  bit  of 
her,  but  without  letting  any  one  know 
it.  He  leaned  upon  the  table,  with  his 
thumb  well  into  the  mustard-pot.  This 
was  the  first  real  quarrel  with  the  brother 
he  loved  so  much;  and  it  felt  like  a 
skewer  poked  into  his  heart. 

"  Well,  elder  brother  by  about  two 
seconds,"  cried  Clayton,  twitching  his 
plaits  up  well  upon  his  coat-collar,  "  I'll 
do  all  I  can  to  beat  you.  And  I  hope 
Brown  will  have  it,  not  you.  There's 
the  cash  for  my  commons.  I  know 
you  can*t  afford  it,  until  you*  get  a 
scholarship." 

Clayton  flung  half  a  crown  upon  the 
table,  and  went  down  the  stairs  with  a 
heavy  tramp,  knocking  over  a  dish  with, 
the  college  arms  on,  wherein  Corker 
was  bringing  the  fowl  and  the  tongue. 
Corker  got  all  the  benefit  of  the  hos- 
pitable doings,  and  made  a  tidy  dinner 
out  of  it,  for  Cradock  could  eat  no 
breakfast.  It  was  the  first  time  bitter 
words  had  passed  between  the  brothers 
since  the  little  ferments  of  childhood, 
which  are  nothing  more  than  sweetwort 
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the  moment  they  settle  down.  And  he 
doubted  himseK;  he  doubted  whether 
he  had  not  been  selfish  about  it 

It  was  the  third  day  of  the  examina- 
tion, and  when  he  appeared  at  ten 
o'clock  among  the  forty  competitors,  he 
was  vexed  anew  to  see  that  Clayton  had 
removed  to  a  table  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  so  as  not  to  be  even  near  him. 
The  piece  of  Greek  prose  which  he 
wrote  that  morning  dissatisfied  him 
entirely ;  and  then  again  he  rejoiced  at 
the  thought  that  Yiley  need  not  be 
a&aid  of  him.  He  had  never  believed 
in  his  chance  of  success,  and  went  in 
for  the  scholarship  to  please  others  and 
learn  the  nature  of  the  examination, 
l^ext  year  he  might  have  a  fsdrer  pro- 
spect ;  this  year — as  all  the  University 
knew — Brown,  of  Balliol,  was  sure  of  it. 

Nevertheless,  by  the  afternoon  he  was 
in  good  spirits  again,  and  found  a  mixed 
paper  which  suited  him  as  if  Uncle 
John  had  set  it.  One  of  the  examiners 
had  been,  some  twenty  years  ago,  a 
pupil  of  John  Bosedew,  and  this,  of 
course,  was  a  great  advantage  to  any 
successor  alumnus;  though  neither  of 
them  knew  the  other.  It  is  pleasant  to 
see  how  the  old  ideas  germinate  and 
assimilate,  as  the  olive  and  the  baobab 
do,  after  the  fires  of  many  summers. 

Clayton,  a  placable  youth  (even  when 
he  was  quite  in  the  wrong,  as  in,  the 
present  instance),  came  to  Cradd/s 
rooms  that  evening,  begged  him  not  to 
apologise  for  his  expressions  of  the 
morning,  and  compared  notes  with  him 
upon  the  doings  of  the  day. 

"  Bless  you,  Crad,"  he  cried,  after  a 
glass  <5f  first-rate  brown  sherry — ^not 
the  vile  molassied  stuff,  thick  as  the 
sack  of  Falstaf^  but  the  genuine  thing, 
with  the  light  and  shade  of  brown 
olives  in  the  sunset,  and  not  to  be  pro- 
cured, of  course,  from  any  Oxonian 
wine-dealer; — "oh,  Crad,  if  we  could 
only  waUop  that  Brown,  of  Balliol, 
between  us,  I  should  not  care  much 
which  it  was.  He  has  booked  it  for  such 
a  certainty,  and  does  look  so  cocky  about 
it.  Did  you  see  the  style  he  wa^^ed  off, 
before  hall,  arm-in-arm  with  a  Master  of 
Arts,  and  spouting  his  own  iambics  ? " 


"Krst-rate  ones,  I  daresay,  Viley. 
Have  a  pipe,  old  fellow.  After  all,  it 
doesn't  matter  mucL  Folk  who  have 
never  been  in  them  think  a  deal  the 
most  of  these  things.  The  wine-merchant 
laughs  at  beeswing ;  and  so  I  suppose  it 
is  with  all  trades."  Cradock  was  not 
by  any  means  prone  to  the  discourse 
sententious ;  and  the  present  lapse  was 
due,  no  doubty  to  the  reaction  ensuing 
upon  his  later  scene  with  Yiley,  wherein 
each  had  promised  heartily  to  hold  £EU3t 
by  the  brotherhood. 

On  the  following  Saturday  morning, 
John  EosedeVs  fsuce  flushed  puce-colour 
as  he  opened  his  letters  at  breakfast- 
time.  ''Huxiah!  Amy,  darling ;  hurrah, 
my  child!  Terque  quatergue^  et  novice 
evoe/  Eat  all  the  breakfeist,  melimel; 
I  won't  tell  you  till  I  come  back." 

**0h,  won't  you,  indeed!"  cried 
Amy,  with  her  back  against  the  door 
and  her  arms  in  mock  grimness  folded. 
^I  rather  think  you  will,  pa;  unless 
you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  choke 
me.  And  you  are  half-way  towards  it 
already.'' 

Johu  saw  that  peculiar  swell  of  her 
throat  which  had  frightened  him  so 
often — ^her  dear  mother  had  died  of 
bronchitis,  and  he  knew  nothing  of 
medical  subjects — and  so  he  allayed 
her  excitement  at  once,  gave  her  over 
to  Miss  Eudgxia,  who  was  late  in  her 
bedroom  as  usual,  and  then  set  off  at 
his  utmost  speed  to  tell  his  old  friend. 
Sir  Cradock.  And  a  fine  turn  of  speed 
he  still  could  show^  though  the  whiskers 
under  his  college-cap  (stuck  on  anyhow 
in  the  hurry)  were  as  white  as  the  breast 
of  a  martin  quivering  under  the  eaves. 
Since  he  lost  his  wife  he  had  never 
cared  to  walk  fast,  subsiding  into  three 
miles  an  hour,  as  thoughtful  and  placid 
men  will  do,  when  they  begin  to  tiiumb 
their  waistcoats  But  now  through 
the  waking  life  of  '^  the  Chace,"  where 
the  brown  fern-stalks  bent  over  the 
Ammon  horn  of  the  lifting  frond,  and 
the  fescue  grass  was  beading  rough  with 
dew  already,  here  and  among  the  rabbit- 
holes,  nimbly  dodging  the  undermine, 
ran  as  hard  as  a  boy  of  twelve  the  man 
of  threescore,  John  Bosedew.     Without 
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stopping  to  knock  as  usual,  he  burst  in 
upon  Sir  Cradock,  now  sitting  all  alone 
at  his  simple,  old-fashioned  breakfast. 
Classical  and  theological  training  are 
not  locomotive,  as  we  all  know  to  our 
cost  j  and  the  rector  stood  gasping  ever 
so  long,  with  both  hands  pressed  to  his 
side. 

"  Why,  John ;  quick,  quick  !  You 
£nghten  me.     Is  your  house  on  fire  V* 

**  Old  fellow — old  fellow ;  such  news ! 

'   Shake  hands— ever  since    the  charta 

forestce;   shake   hands  again.      Oh,    I 

feel  ratiier  sick ;  pray  excuse  me ;  a»^ 

KOTO}  OTpC^CTCU." 

"  What  is  it,  John  ?  Do  be  quick. 
I  must  send  for  Mrs.  O'Gaghan  and  the 
stomach-pump."  Biddy  was  now  the 
licensed  doctoress  of  the  household,  and 
did  little  harm  with  her  simples  if  she 
failed  of  doing  good. 

^*  Times  there  t  Open  it ;  look.  Uni- 
versity news !     Crad  and  Clayton." 

Wondering,  smiling,  placidly  anxious, 
Sir  Cradock  tore  open  the  paper,  and 
found,  after  turning  a  great  many 
comers,  the  University  news.  Then 
he  read  out  with  a  trembling  voice, 
after  glancing  over  it  silently : — 

^'The  Ireland  scholarship  has  been 
"  awarded  to  Cradock  NoweU,  of  Merton 
"  College.  Proxime  accessit  Clayton 
"Nowell,  scholar  of  Corpus  ChristL 
"Unless  we  are  misinformed,  these 
"gentlemen  are  twin-brothers." 

**  Grintie,  erintie,  gnmt, 
Oos  be  ari  tew  blunt ; 
Naw  oose  Hampshire  hogs. 
But  to  zhow  the  way  in  bogs." 

So  John  Eosedew  quoted  in  the  ful- 
ness of  his  glory  ftom  an  old  New 
^Forest  rhyme.  John's  delight  tran- 
scended everything,  because  he  had 
never  expected  it.  He  had  taken  his 
own  degree  ere  ever  the  Ireland  was 
heard  of;  but  three  pupils  of  his  had 
won  it  while  he  was  still  in  residence 
Of  that  he  had  not  thought  much.  But 
now  to  win  it  by  proxy  in  his  extreme 
old  age,  as  he  began  to  consider  it,  and 
from  all  the  crack  public  schoolmen, 
and  with  his  own  pet  alumni,  whom  no 
one  else  had  taught  anything — such  an 
Ossa  upon  Pelion,  such  an  Olympus  on 


Ossa — no  wonder  that  the  snow  of  his 
whiskers  shook  and  the  dew  trembled 
under  his  eyelids. 

Sir  Cradock,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
never  a  word  to  say,  but  turned  his 
head  like  one  who  waits  for  a  storm  of 
dust  to  go  by. 

"  Why,  Cradock,  old  friend,  what  on 
earth  is  the  matter?  You  don't  seem 
at  aU  delighted." 

"Yes,  I  am,  of  course,  John;  as 
dehghted  as  I  ought  to  be.  But  I  wish 
it  had  been  Viley ;  he  wants  it  so  much 
more,  and  he  is  so  like  his  mother." 

"  So  is  Crad ;  every  bit  as  much  ;  an 
enlarged  and  grander  portrait  Can't 
you  see  the  difference  between  a  large 
heart,  and  a  mere  good  one  ?  Will  no 
one  ever^appreciate  my  noble  and  simple 
Craddy?" 

John  Eosedew  spoke  warmly,  and 
was  sorry  before  the  breath  from  his 
lips  was  cold.  Kot  that  he  had  no 
right  to  say  it,  but  because  he  felt  that 
he  had  done  &r  more  harm  than  good. 


CHAPTEE  Vni 

HoNOUBS  flash  in  the  summer  sun,  as 
green  com  does  in  the  morning;  then 
they  gleam  mature  and  mellow  at  the 
time  of  reaping ;  they  are  bagged,  per- 
haps by  a  woman's  arm,  with  a  cut 
*•  below  the  knees ;"  set  on  their  butt  for 
a  man  to  sit  under  while  eating  his 
bread  and  cheese;  then  they  wither,  and 
are  tossed  into  chaff  by  a  contumelioufl 
steam-engine  with  a  leathern  strap  in- 
flexible. 

Cradock's  "  Ireland"  has  gone  by,  and 
another  has  succeeded  it,  and  this  has 
fedlen,  as  most  things  fiEill,  to  the  sap  of 
perseverance,  steel-tipped  with  hard  self- 
confidence — this  Ireland  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  Brown  Balliolensis.  Clayton 
would  not  go  in  for  it;  his  pride,  or 
rather  vanity,  would  not  allow  him  to 
do  so.  Was  he  going  to  take  Cradock's 
leavings,  and  be  a  year  behind  him, 
when  he  was  only  two  minutes  younger? 
However,  he  went  in  for  the  Hertford, 
and,  what  was  a  great  deal  more,  he  got 
it ;  for  Cradock  would  not  stand ;  and. 
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even  if  he  had,  I  believe  the  result 
would  have  been  the  same.  Viley  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  win  it,  and  worked 
very  hard  indeed ;  and  so  won  it  very 
easily.  Cradock  could  usually  beat  him 
in  Greek,  but  not  so  often  in  Latin. 
And  Clayton  wrote  the  prettiest,  most 
tripping,  coquettish,  neat-ankled  hende- 
casyllables  that  ever  whisked  roguishly 
round  a  corner,  wondering  where  CatuUus 
was. 

Ah!  light-hearted  poet,  sensitively 
sensuous,  yet  withal  deep-hearted,  with 
a  vein  of  golden  philosophy,  and  a  pen- 
sive tenderness,  nowadays  we  overlook 
thee.  Horace  is  more  fashionable,  more 
suited  to  a  flippant  age,  because  he  has 
no  passion. 

Early  on  a  sunripe  evening  in  the 
month  of  June,  "when  the  sun  was 
shifting  the  shadows  of  the  hills,  and 
doffed  the  jaded  oxen's  yoke,  distributing 
the  lovetime  from  his  waning  chariot," 
a  forest  dell,  soft,  clear,  and  calm,  was 
listening  to  its  thrushes.  And  more 
than  at  the  throstle's  flute,  or  flageolet  of 
the  blackbird,  oaks  and  chestnuts  pricked 
their  ears  at  the  voice  of  a  gliding 
maiden.  Where  the  young  fern  was 
pluming  itself,  arching,  lifting,  ruffling 
in  filagree,  light  perspective,  and  depth 
of  Gothic  tracery,  freaked  by  the  nip 
of  fairy  fingers,  tremulous  as  a  coral 
grove  in  a  crystal  under-current,  the 
shyer  fronds  still  nestling  home,  uncer- 
tain of  the  world  as  yet,  and  coiled  like 
Catherine- wheels  of  green;  where  the 
cranesbill  pushed  like  Zedekiah,  and  the 
succory  reared  its  sky-blue  windmiU 
(open  for  business  till  8  p.m.)  ;  where  the 
violet  now  was  rolled  up  in  the  seed- 
pod,  like  a  stylite  millipede,  and  the 
great  bindweed,  in  its  crenate  horn, 
piped  and  fluted  spirally,  had  forgotten 
the  noonday  flaunt :  here,  and  over  the 
nibbled  sward,  where  the  crisp  dew  was 
not  risen  yet,  here  came  wandering  the 
lightest  foot  that  ever  passed,  but  shook 
not,  the  moss-bed  of  the  glow-worm. 
Under  the  rigorous  oaks  (so  corded, 
seamed,  and  wenned  with  humps  of  grey), 
the  stately,  sleek,  mouse-coloured  beech, 
the  dappled,  moss-beridden  ash,  and  the 
biroh-tree  peeling  silverly,  beneath  the 


murmuring  congress  of  the  sunproof 
leaves ;  and  again  in  the  open  breaks  and 
alleys,  where  light  and  shade  went  see- 
saw; by  and  through  and  under  all, 
feeling  for  and  with  every  one,  glanced, 
and  gleamed,  and  glistened,  and  listened 
the  loveliest  being  where  all  was  love, 
the  pet  in  the  nest  of  nature. 

Of  all  the  beauty  in  that  sweet  dell, 
where  the  foot  of  man  came  scarcely  once 
in  a  year;  of  all  the  largesse  of  earth  and 
heaven ;  of  all  the  grace  which  is  Nature's 
gratitude  to  her  heavenly  Father :  there 
was  not  one,  from  the  lily-bell  to  the 
wild  rose  and  the  heather-sprig,  fit  for 
a  man  to  put  in  his  bosom,  and  look  at 
Amy  Rosedew. 

It  is  told  of  a  certain  good  man's  child, 
whose  lineage  still  is  cherished,  that 
when  she  was  asked  by  her  father  (half 
bantering,  half  in  earnest)  to  tell  him 
the  reason  why  everybody  loved  her  so, 
she  cast  down  her  eyes  with  a  puzzled 
air,  then  opened  them  wide,  as  a  child 
does  to  the  sunrise  of  some  great  truth, 
— "  Father,  perhaps  it  is  because  I  love 
everybody  so."  Luoan  has  it  in  a 
neater  form :  "amorem  quseris  amando." 
And  that  was  Amy  Rosedew's  secret, 
by  herself  undreamed  of — lovely,  be- 
cause she  could  not  help  loving  all  our 
Grod  has  made.  And  of  all  the  fair 
things  He  has  made,  and  pronounced  to 
be  very  good,  since  sunshine  first  began 
to  gleam,  to  glow,  and  to  fade  away, 
what  home  has  beauty  found  so  bright^ 
so  rich  in  varied  elegance,  so  playfully 
receptive  of  the  light  shed  through 
creation — the  light  of  the  Maker's^smile, 
as  a  young  maiden,  pure  of  heart,  natu- 
ral, true,  and  trusting  ? 

She  came  to  the  brink  of  a  forest 
pool,  and  looked  at  herself  in  the 
water.  Not  that  she  thought  more 
than  she  could  help  of  the  outward  thing 
called  "  Amy ; "  but  that  she  wondered 
how  her  old  favourites,  Cradock  and 
Clayton  Nowell,  would  esteem  her  face 
and  style  of  dress  now  she  was  turned 
seventeen.  Most  likely  they  had  seen 
ever  so  many  girls,  both  at  Oxford  and 
in  London,  compared  with  whom  poor 
Amy  was  but  a  rustic  Phidyle,  just  fit 
to  pick  sticks  in  the  New  Forest. 
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The  crystal  mirror  gave  her  back  even 
the  shade  on  her  own  sweet  face,  which 
fell  from  the  cloud  of  that  simple 
thought ;  for  she  stood  where  the  west- 
ering sunshine  failed  to  touch  the  water, 
but  flushed  with  rich  relief  of  gold  the 
purity  of  her  figure.  Every  sapling,  dap- 
pled hazel,  sloughing  birch,  or  glabrous 
maple,  glistened  with  the  plumes  of 
light,  and  every  leaf  was  twinkling.  The 
columns  of  the  larger  trees  stood  like 
metal  cylinders,  whereon  the  level  gleam 
rules  a  [streak,  and  glints  away  round 
the  rounding.  Elbows,  arms,  and  old 
embracings,  backed  with  a  body-ground 
of  green,  laced  with  sunset's  golden 
bodkin,  ever  shifting  every  eyelet, — 
branch,  and  bough,  and  trunk,  and  leaves, 
ruffling  and  twisting,  or  stanch  and 
grand,  they  seemed  but  a  colonnade  and 
arch,  for  the  sun  to  peep  through  at  the 
maiden,  and  tell  of  her  on  the  calm 
waters. 

Pleating,  fleeting,  shimmering  there, 
in  a  frame  of  stately  summer  flags,  vivid 
upon  the  crystal  shade,  and  twinkling 
every  now  and  then  to  the  plash  of  a 
distant  moorhen,  or  the  dip  of  a  swallow's 
wing,  lay  her  graceful  image,  wondering 
in  soft  reply  to  her  play  of  wonder.  She 
took  off  her  light  chip  hat,  and  laughed; 
lo  !  the  courteous  picture  did  the  same. 
She  offered,  with  a  mincing  air,  her  little 
frail  of  wood-strawberries ;  and  the  sha- 
dowy Amy  put  them  back  with  the 
prettiest  grace  ever  dreamed  of  Then 
she  cast  the  sparkling  night  of  her 
tresses  down  the  white  shoulders  and 
over  her  breast;  and  the  other  Amy  was 
looking  at  her  through  a  ripple  of  cloudi- 
ness, with  the  lissome  waist  retiring. 
She  smoothed  her  hair  like  a  scarf  around 
her,  withdrew  her  chin  on  the  curving 
neck,  and  bowed  the  shapely  forehead, 
well  pleased  to  see  thus  the  foreshorten- 
ing undone,  and  the  pure,  bright  oval 
shown  as  in  a  glass.  Then,  frightened 
almost  at  the  lustrous  depth  of  her  large 
grey  eyes,  deep-fringed  with  black,  she 
fiiought  of  things  all  beyond  herself, 
and  woke,  from  Nature's  innocent  joy  in 
her  own  brief  luck  of  beauty,  to  the 
bashful  consciousness,  the  down  of  a 
maiden's  dreamings.     Bridling  next  at 
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her  mirrored  face,  with  a  sudden  sense 
of  humour,  all  the  time  she  watched  the 
red  lips,  and  the  glimmer  of  pearls  be- 
tween them,  "  Amy,"  she  cried,  "  now, 
after  this,  don't  come  to  me  for  a  charac- 
ter, unless  you  want  one,  you  pretty 
dear,  for  conceit  and  self- admiration." 

So  saying,  she  tossed  her  light  head 
at  herself,  and  looked  round  through 
her  flickering  cloudlets.  What  did  she 
see  ?  What  made  the  dark  water  flame 
upon  the  instant  with  a  richer  glow  than 
sunset?  The  delicate  cheeks,  the  fair 
forehead  and  neck,  even  the  pearly  slope 
of  the  shoulders,  were  flooded  with 
deepest  carmine.  Her  pride  fell  flat, 
as  the  cistus  stamen  at  a  touch  droops 
away  on  the  petal  Then  she  shrank 
back  into  a  flowering  broom,  and  cowered 
among  the  spikelets,  and  dared  not  move 
to  wipe  away  the  tears  she  was  so  mad 
with.  Oh  !  the  wretched  abasement 
earned  by  a  sweet  little  bit  of  vanity  ! 

How  she  hated  herself,  and  the  lights 
and  the  water,  her  senseless  habit  of 
thinking  aloud,  above  all,  her  despicable 
fancy  that  she  was  growing— what  non- 
sense ! — such  a  pretty  girl !  Thenceforth 
and  for  ever,  she  felt  quite  sure,  she  never 
could  look  in  a  glass  again,  unless  it 
were  just  for  a  moment,  to  put  her  hair 
to  rights,  when  she  got  home. 

"To  think  of  my  hair  all  down  my 
neck,  and  the  way  I  had  turned  in  the 
gathers  ! " — ^the  poor  little  thing  had 
been  making  experiments  how  she 
would  look  in  a  low-necked  dress — 
"  Oh  !  that  was  the  worst  thing  of  alL 
I  might  have  laughed  at  it  but  for  that. 
And  now  I  am  sure  I  can  never  even 
peep  at  his  feice  again.  Whatever  will 
he  think  of  me,  and  what  would  my 
papa  say  I " 

After  crying  until  she  began  to  laugh, 
she  resolved  to  go  straight  home,  and 
confess  aU  her  crime  to  Aunt  Eudoxia, 
John  Rosedew's  maiden  sister,  who  had 
come  to  live  with  him  when  he  lost  his 
wife,  three  dreary  years  agone.  So 
Amy  rolled  up  her  long  hair  anyhow, 
without  a  bit  of  pride  in  it,  shrank  away 
and  examined  herself,  to  be  sure  that  all 
was  right,  and,  after  one  peep,  came 
bravely  forth,  tiding  to  look  as  much  as 
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possible  like  her  good  AmitDoxy ;  then 
she  walked  at  her  stateliest,  with  the 
hasket  of  Btrawberries,  picked  for  papa, 
in  one  hand,  i^id  the  other  tighily 
clasped  upon  the  bounding  of  her  heart 
But  her  eyes  wese  glancing  right  or 
left,  like  a  fawn's  when  a  lion  has  roared ; 
and  even  the  youngest  trees  saw  quite 
well  that,  however  rigid  with  Miss 
Eudoxia  the  gliding  form  might  be,  it 
was  poised  for  a  dart  and  a  hide  hehind 
them  at  every  crossing  shadow. 

But  fortune  favours  the  brave.  She 
won  her  own  Httle  sallyport  without  the 
rustle  of  a  blackberry-ka^  and  there- 
upon rushed  to  a  hasty  and  ostrich-like 
conclusion.  She  felt  quite  sure  that, 
4ifter  all,  none  but  the  waters  and  wiuds 
could  tell  the  tale  of  her  little  coquetry* 
Beyond  all  doubly  Oradock  Nowell  was 
deep  in  the  richest  mental  metallurgy, 
iraong  the  vein  of  Greek  iambics,  as 
he  did  before  his  beard  grew,  and  she 
never,  never  would  call  them  ''stupid 
iambics^  again. 

Cradock,  ^o  had  seen  her,  but  turned 
away  immediately  (as  became  a  gentle- 
manX  did  not,  for  the  moment,  know  his 
little  Amy  Eosedew.  A  year  and  a  half 
had  changed  her  from  a  stripling,  jump- 
ing girl  to  a  shy  and  graceful  maiden, 
dreadfully  afraid  of  sweethearts.  She 
had  not  been  away  from  Nowelhurst 
throughout  that  year  and  a  haH^  for  her 
&ther  could  not  get  on  without  her  for 
myore  than  a  month  at  a  time,  and  all 
that  month  he  fretted.  But  the  twins 
had  spent  the  last  summer  in  Germany, 
with  a  merry  reading  (or  talking)  party; 
and  their  Christmas  and  Easter  vacations 
were  dragged  away  in  London,  through 
a  strange  whim  of  8ir  Cradock  Nowell ; 
at  least,  they  thought  it  strange,  but 
there  was  some  reason  for  it. 

Young  Cradock  Nowell  was  not  such 
a  muff  as  to  be  lost  in  Greek  senarii ; 
no  trimeter  acatalectics  of  truest  balance 
and  purest  fedl  could  be  half  so  fair  to 
scan;  not  ''Hanncmy  of  the  gdden 
hair,"  and  her  nine  Pierid  daughters 
round  the  crystal  spiing,  were  worth  a 
glance  of  the  mental  eye  when  fortune 
granted  bodily  vision  of  our  uncon- 
scious Amy.    But  ha  did  not  stand 


there  watching  mutely,  as  some  youths 
would  have  done  ;  for  a  moment,  indeed, 
he  forgot  himself  in  the  flush  of  admi- 
ration. The  next  moment  he  vemem- 
bered  that  he  was  a  gentleman ;  and  he 
did  what  a  gentleman  must  haTS  done 
— whether  marquis  or  laboiurer:  he 
slipped  away  thrcHigh  the  bushes,  £s^ing 
as  if  he  had  done  some  injury.  Then 
the  maiden,  glancing  round,  caught  one 
startled  glimpse,  as  Nyssia  did  of  the 
stealthy  Gyges,  or  Diana  of  Actsson. 
From  that  one  glimpse  she  knew  him, 
though  he  was  so  like  his  brother ;  but 
he  had  failed  to  recognise  the  Amy  of 
his  boyhood. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Miss  EuDoidA  was  now  Hie  queen  of 
the  little  household,  and  ^e  aceptre 
she  bore  was  an  iron  one  to  all  esioept 
her  niece.  John — that  easy,  good-natured 
parson,  who,  coming  in  ^m  the  garden 
or  parish,  any  summer  forenoon,  would 
halt  in  the  long  low  kitchen,  if  a  nice 
crabbed  question  presented  itself,  take 
his  seat  outright  upon  the  comer  of  the 
ancient  dresser,  and  then  and  there 
discuss  some  moot  point  in  tiie  classics, 
or  tie  and  untie  over  again  some  finffy 
knot  historical  (which  after  all  is  but  a 
pucker  in  the  tatters  of  a  soaxecrow); 
and  all  the  while  he  would  i^peal  to 
the  fEkt  cook  or  the  oGiet  ma]d---for  the 
house  only  kept  two  eorvants ;  and  all 
the  while  Miss  Amy,  htm^vXAirovwa 
di<ny,  would  poke  in  little  pike-points 
of  impudence  and  ignorance — John,  I 
must  coniess  at  lasl^  was  threatened  so 
with  dishclouts,  pepper,  and  even  rolling- 
pins,  that  the  cook  began  to  foiget  the 
name  of  Plato  (which  had  strack  hw), 
and  the  housemaid  could  not  justly  tell 
what  Tibullus  says  of  Pales. 

"John,  you  are  so  lamentably  deficient 
in  moral  dignity  !  And  the  mutton  not 
put  down  yet,  and  the  kidney-beans 
getting  ropy !  If  you  must  sit  there, 
you  might  as  well  begin  to  slice  the 
cucumber.  I  dare  say  you'd  do  that 
even." 

"  To  be  sure,  Boxy ;  so  I  will,  I 
sharpened  my  knife  this  morning." 
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**  Doxy,  indeed !  And  before  lihe 
servants !  I  am  stire  Johanna  mneft 
have  heard  yon,  Ihongh  she  makes  sach 
a  rattle  in  there  wi^  the  ToUing-pin, 
like  a  doctor's  pesfte  and  mortar.  She 
ahrays  does  "when  I  come  out,  to  pretend 
she  is  so  hnsy ;  and  most  lilcely  she  has 
been  listening  for  half  an  hour,  and 
Isaghing  at  your  flummery.  What  do 
I  care  about  Adiamins  ? — now  don't  tell 
m»  any  jokes,  if  yon  please,  brother 
John;  with  batter  on  both  your  legs 
too  \  Oh,  if  I  could  only  pnt  yon  in  a 
passion !  I  might  have  some  hopes  of 
you  then.  But  I  slsould  like  to  see  the 
woman  that  could  j  you  hare  so  litfle 
self-respect* 

^  Eudoxia,  that  is  iihe  very  canveiBe 
of  Seneca's  proposition." 

•'*  Then  Seneca  didnt  know  how  to 
converse,  and  I  won't  be  flouted  with 
faim.  Seneca  to  me,  indeed,  or  any  other 
liea^en !  Let  me  tcU  you  one  Ihiug, 
John  Hosedew* — ^Miss  Eudoxia  now 
was  wrathM,  not  nettlesome  only,  but 
spinous — hence  the  word  spinster,  for 
they  spine  much  more  than  they  spin — 
*^  let  me  tell  you  one  thing,  and  perhaps 
jou'll  try  to  remember  it ;  for,  with  all 
your  wonderful  memory,  you  never  can 
tell  to-morrow  what  1  said  to-day.** 

^  Surely  not,  dear  Doxy,  because  yon 
talk  so  much.  It  is  related  of  ^at 
Seneca  that  he  could  repeat- 


**  Fiddlesticks.  Now  you  want  to  turn 
off  the  home-truth  you  feel  to  be  coming. 
But  you  shall  have  it,  John  Itosedew, 
snd  briefly  it  is  this:  Although  yon 
do  sit  on  liie  dresser,  your  taste  is  too 
edectic.  You  are  a  very  learned  man, 
Inxt  your  learning  gilds  foul  idols.  Yon 
spend  all  your  time  in  pagans'  company, 
"^^lile  the  epistles  and  gospels  have  too 
fibtle  style  for  pou,** 

•*  Oh,  Aunt  Eudoxia,  how  dare  yon 
tdk  to  my  papa  like  that,  my  own 
daddy,  and  me  to  hear  you  ?  And  just 
now  you  flew  into  a  pet,  because  you 
fimcied  Johanna  heard  him  call  you 
*  Doxy.'  I  am  astonished  at  it,  Aunt 
Doxy ;  and  it  is  not  true,  not  a  word  of 
it.  Gome  with  me,  father,  dearest,  and 
w©  won't  say  a  word  to  her  all  the 
aftexnoon." 


Even  young  Amy  saw  that  her  felher 
was  hit  very  hard.  There  was  so  much 
truth  in  the  accusation,  so  much  spiteful 
truth — among  Ihy  beauties,  nnda  Veritas, 
a  smooth  sMsx  is  not  cme-— that  poor 
John  felt  as  if  Aiistopluaies  were  eewn 
np  henceforth  in  a  pig-sack.  He  slunk 
away  quietly  to  his  room,  and  tried  to 
suck  some  roots  Hebraic,  whence  he 
got  no  satisfaction.  He  never  eould 
have  become  a  great  theological  scholar. 
After  all,  a  man  mae^  do  what  God  has 
shaped  his  mind  for.  So  in  a  week 
John  Eosedew  got  back  to  his  nalivie 
element ;  bat  sister  Doxy's  rough  thrust 
made  the  dresser  for  many  a  month  like 
the  bottom  <^  a  pmcnshion,  "wbem  the 
pins  are  long,  and  ihe  bran  has  leaked 
cut  at  the  oomer. 

Xow  Ifias  Endoni  Rosedew  was 
always  very  sorry  frhm  abe  had  in- 
dulged too  mnch  in  Hie  pleasure  of 
hurting  others.  It  was  not  in  her 
nature  to  harm  any  Hving  creature ;  but 
she  could  not  understand  that  hurt  is 
the  feminine  of  harm — the  feminine 
^equentative,  if  I  may  suggest  that 
anconaly.  S^e  had  a  warm  impulsive 
heart,  and  sided  almost  always  with 
the  weaker  party.  Oonvinoedpro^onndly 
as  she  was  ^  her  brother's  great  abilities, 
she  believed,  whenever  a  question  arose, 
that  the  strength  was  all  on  his  side,  and 
so  rfie  w«nt  **  dead  against  him."  One 
thing,  and  the  most  mafterial  one,  die 
entirely  ovei^ked,  as  a  sister  is  apt  to 
do :  to  wit,  the  breadth  and  modesty  of 
her  brother's  nature.  One  thing,  I  say, 
for  the  two  are  one,  so  dosely  are  they 
united. 

It  is  a  gooffiy  sight  to  see  John  Rose- 
dew and  his  sister  npon  their  way  to 
church.  She  supporting  the  family 
dignity,  with  a  maid  behind  h»  to  cany 
the  books — that  it  may  please  thee  to 
defend  us  with  a  real  fbotman ! — just 
touching  John's  arm  with  the  tips  of 
her  glove,  because  he  rolls  so  shockingly, 
and  even  his  Sunday  coat  may  be  greasy; 
then  if  a  little  giii  comes  by,  "  Lady 
Eudoxia  " — as  the  village,  half  in  j<Ae, 
and  half  in  earnest,  has  already  dubbed 
her — Lady  Eudoxia  never  looks  at  her 
!(they  are  so  sel£4mpoftant  now,  ev^en 
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those  brats  of  children  I),  but  she  knows 
by  instinct  whether  that  little  girl  has 
curtsied.  If  she  has,  it  is  nicely  acknow- 
ledged ;  but  if  she  has  not,  what  a  chill 
runs  down  the  lady's  rigid  spine ! 

"John,  did  you  see  that  1 " 

"See  what,  Doxy? — ^Three  sugar- 
plums, my  little  dear,  and  a  few  of  our 
cough-lozenges.  I  heard  you  cough  last 
Sunday;  and  you  may  suck  them  in 
the  sermon  time,  because  they  don't 
smell  of  peppermint,  and  they  are  quite 
as  nice  as  liquorice.  How  is  your 
mammy,  my  darling? " 

"  Well,  John — ^well,  Mr.  Kosedew  I — 
If  you  have  no  more  sense  of  propriety 
—-and  so  near  the  house  of  God " 

And  Miss  Eudoxia  walks  on  in  fronts 
while  the  girl  who  fsdled  to  curtsey  has 
thrust  one  bro\^  hand  long  ago  into 
the  parson's  ample  palm^  and  with  the 
other  is  stoking  that  voracious  engine 
whose  vernacular  name  is  "moutL" 
Amy,  of  course,  is  at  the  school,  where 
this  little  girl  ought  by  rights  to  have 
been,  only  for  her  cough,  which  would 
come  on  so  dreadfully  when  the  words 
were  hard  to  spell ;  and,  when  they 
meet  Amy  by  the  gate  (the  double  gate 
of  the  churchyard — ^both  sides  only 
opened  for  Minerals),  how  smooth,  and 
rich,  and  calm  she  looks — calm,  yet  with 
a  W  of  triumph,  as  her  o^i  class 
clusters  round  her,  and  won't  even 
glimpse  at  the  boys — not  even  the  very 
smallest  boy — one  of  whom  has  the 
cheek  to  whistle,  and  pretends  that  he 
meant  the  "  Old  Hundredth." 

But,  in  spite  of  aU  this  Eudoxian 
grandeur,  there  was  not  a  poor  man  in 
Nowelhurst — ^no,  nor  even  a  woman — 
who  did  not  feel,  in  earnest  heart,  faith  and 
good  will  towards  her.  For  the  worldly 
nonsense  was  cast  aside  when  she  stood 
in  the  presence  of  trouble,  and  her 
native  kindness  and  vigour  shone  forth, 
till  the  face  of  grief  was  brightened. 
Then  she  forgot  her  titled  grandmother 
— so  often  quoted  and  such  a  bore,  the 
Countess  of  Driddledrum  and  Dromore 
— and  glowed  and  melted,  as  all  must 
do  who  are  made  of  good  carbon  and 
water.  So  let  her  walk  into  the  village- 
church  with  the  pride  which  she  is 


proud  o^  her  tall  and  comely  figure 
shown  through  the  scarf  of  lavender 
crape,  her  dark  silk  dress  on  the  burial 
flags,  wiping  dust  from  the  memory  of 
John  Stiles  and  his  dear  wife  Susan. 
And  oh,  Johanna^  thou  goodly  fiEit  cook- 
maid,  dishing  up  Prayer-books,  and 
Guides  to  the  Altar,  and  thy  gloves  on 
the  top  ostentatiously — gloves  whose 
fingers  are  to  thine  as  vermicelli  to 
sausages :  Johanna,  spoil  not  our  pro- 
cession by  loitering  under  the  hollow 
oak  to  wink  at  thy  sweetheart,  Jem 
Pottles.  Keither  do  thou,  oh  hoUow 
oak,  look  down  upon  us,  and  tell  of 
the  tree  only  one  generation  before 
thee.  Under  thy  branches,  the  Arab 
himseK  had  better  not  talk  of  lineage. 
Some  acorn  spat  forth,  half-crunched 
and  bedribbled,  by  the  deer  or  the 
swine  of  the  forest,  and  in  danger 
perhaps  of  being  chewed  afterwards 
by  the  ancestors  of  royalty — our  family- 
trees  are  young  fungus  to  thee,  and 
our  roots  of  nobility  pignuts. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  scenery  of  the  New  Forest  is  of 
infinite  variety;  but  the  wooded  parts 
may  be  ranged,  perhaps,  in  a  free,  loose- 
branching  order  (as  befits  the  subject), 
into  some  three  divisions,  which  cross 
and  interlace  each  other,  as  the  trees 
themselves  do. 

First,  and  most  lovely,  the  glades  and 
reaches  of  gentle  park  and  meadow, 
where  the  beech-tree  invades  not  seri- 
ously, or,  at  any  rate,  not  with  discipline, 
but  straggles  about  like  a  tall  centurion 
amused  by  ancient  Britons.  Here  arc 
the  openings  winged  with  fern,  and 
ruffling  to  the  west  wind ;  and  the 
crimped  oval  leaves  of  the  alder  rustle 
over  the  backs. of  the  bathing  cows. 
In  and  out  we  glance,  or  gaze,  through 
the  groined  arcade  of  trees,  where  the 
sun  goes  wandering  softly,  as  if  with  his 
hand  before  his  eyes.  Of  such  kind  is 
the  Queen's  Bower  Wood,  beside  the 
Boldre  Water. 

Of  the  second  type,  most  grand  and 
solemn,  is  the  tall  beech-forest^  darken- 
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ing  tlie  brow  of  some  lonely  hill,  and 
draping  the  bosomed  valleya  Such  is 
Mark  Ash  Wood,  four  miles  to  the  west 
of  Lyndhurst  Overhead  is  the  vast 
cool  canopy  ;  underfoot,  the  soft  brown 
carpet,  woven  by  a  thousand  autumns. 
!N'o  puny  underwood  foils  the  gaze,  no 
coppice- whispers  circulate ;  on  high  there 
moves  one  long  unbroken  and  mysterious 
murmur,  and  all  below  grey  twilight 
broods  in  a  lake  of  silent  shadow. 
Through  this  the  ancient  columns  rising, 
smooth  dove-coloured,  or  glimpsed  with 
;noss,  others  fluted,  crannied,  bulging, 
hulked  at  the  reevings  of  some  great 
limb ;  others  twisted  spirally  and  tor- 
tuously rooting;  a  thousand  giants  re- 
ceding; clustering,  opening  lattice-peeps 
between  them,  standing  forth  to  stop 
the  view,  or  glancing  some  busy  slant 
of  light,  in  the  massive  depth  of  gloom 
they  seem  almost  to  glide. 

The  third  and  most  rudely  sylvan 
form  is  that  of  the  enclosures,  where  the 
intolerant  beech  is  absent,  and  the  oak, 
the  spruce,  and  the  Spanish  chestnut 
protect  the  hazel,  the  fern  and  bramble, 
the  dogrose  and  the  honeysuckle. 

In  a  bowering,  gleaming,  twinkling 
valley,  such  as  I  have  first  described,  we 
saw  Miss  Amy  Kosedew  admiring  her 
own  perfections;  and  now,  some  three 
months  afterwards,  a  certain  young  lady, 
not  wholly  unlike  her,  is  roaming  in 
a  deep  enclosure,  thick  with  oaks  and 
underwood.  It  lies  about  a  furlong  from 
the  western  lodge  of  Nowelhurst^  and 
stretches  away  towards  the  sunset,  far 
from  the  eye  of  house  or  hut  Even  the 
lonely  peatman,  who  camps  (or  camped, 
while  so  allowed)  beneath  the  open  sky, 
wherever  the  waste  yields  labour  freely, 
and  no  prescription  bars  him — even  he 
finds  nothing  here  to  draw  his  saunter- 
ing footstep.  The  gorse  prefers  more 
open  places,  the  nuts  are  few  and  hard 
to  reach,  the  fuel-turf  is  not  worth  cut- 
ting, and  the  fuel-wood  he  dare  not  hew. 
In  short,  there  is  nothing  there  to  tempt 
him.  As  for  shade,  and  solitude,  and 
the  crystal  rill,  he  gets  a  deal  too  much 
of  that  sort  of  thing  abeady. 

By  the  side  of  that  crystal  rill,  and 
where  the  trees  hung  thickest^  in  the 


grey  gloom  of  that  Michaelmas  evening 
walked  the  aforesaid  maiden,  and  (what 
we  had  not  bargained  for)  a  gentle  youth 
beside  her.  The  light  between  the  lap- 
ping boughs  and  leaves — ^whose  summer 
whisper  grew  hoarse  in  autumn's  rustle — 
the  clouded  light  fell  charily,  but  showed 
the  figures  comely,  as  either  could  wish 
of  the  other. 

The  maiden's  face  was  turned  away, 
but  one  hand  lay  in  her  lover's ;  with 
the  other  she  was  drawing  close  the 
loose  folds  of  her  mantle — ^her  flushing 
cheek  was  glad  of  shade,  and  the  grass 
thought  her  feet  were  trembling. 

His  eager,  glistening,  wavering  eyes 
told  of  hope  with  fear  behind  it ;  and 
all  [his  life  was  waiting  for  a  word  or 
look.  But  for  the  moment  neither  came. 
She  trembled  more  and  more  before  him, 
and  withdrew  a  little,  as  the  silver-weed 
at  her  feet  withdrew  frx)m  the  runnel's 
passion.  She  thought  he  would  yet  say 
more — she  longed  for  him  to  say  more ; 
oh  that  her  heart  would  be  quiet ! 

But  never  another  word  he  said,  till 
she  turned  to  him,  sadly  and  proudly, 
with  her  soft  eyes  full  of  tears. 

"  Mr.  i^oweU,  you  are  very  eloquent; 
but  yon  do  not  know  what  love  is." 

She  lifted  her  left  hand  towards  her 
heart,  but  was  too  proud  to  put  it  there, 
and  dropped  it,  hiding  the  movement. 

"  I  not  know  what  love  is !  And  I 
have  been  saying  things  I  should  have 
laughed  at  any  fellow  for  saying,  though 
I  am  fit  to  cry  while  I  say  them.  Oh, 
how  cold-blooded  yon  are ;  for  I  cannot 
make  you  feel  them !" 

He  looked  at  her  so  ardently,  that 
her  sweet  gaze  fell  like  a  violet  in  the 
May  sun. 

"1^0,  Mr.  Clayton  ITowell,  I  am  not 
cold-blooded ;  but,  at  least,  my  blood  is 
pure,  though  not  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  so  high  and  refined  as  your 
own." 

"  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  it  ? 

My  own — own — own "    He  was  in 

a  great  hurry  to  embrace  her,  because 
she  looked  at  him  tenderly,  to  palliate 
the  toss  of  her  head. 

"Wait,  if  you  please.  Throughout 
all  your  rhapsody "  (here  she  smiled  so 
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that  none  ctmld  "be  angry)  ^^jaa  have 
not  said  &  sin^e  woid  to  show  whether 
— ^ihat  is — ^I  mean  to  say  whether ^' 

She  bnust  into  tears,  turned  from 
him,  and  clung  to  the  dead  arm  of  the 
oldoaL 

^Whether  what?"  asked  Clayton, 
sharply,  in  spite  of  her  deep  distress; 
for  he  began  to  douht  if  he  truly  were 
loved,  and  to  tire  of  the  high-strung  sus- 
pense. "Whether  I  have  got  money 
enough  to  support  us  both  respectably  ? 
Isn't  that  the  proper  word  for  it  ?  And 
hecause  I  am  the  younger  son )" 

He  frowned  very  hard  at  the  hark  of 
the  oak,  and  crushed  the  grey  touch- 
wood under  his  foot,  though  his  hand 
was  still  seeking  for  her*s.  Then  she 
turned  fuU  upon  him  suddenly,  too 
proud  to  dissemble  her  tears. 

'^Oh  Clayton,  Clayton  Nowell,  can 
you  think  me  so  mean  as  that  ?  Though 
my  father  would  cast  me  of^  perhaps,  in 
his  gratitude  to  Sir  Cradock,  do  you 
think  I  would  care  for  all  the  world,  so 
long  as  I  only  had  you  1  What  I  meant 
was  only  that  you  never  said  if  you 
meant  me  to  he — ^to  be — your  wife." 
Her  long  lashes  fell  on  her  glistening 
cheeks^  like  the  willow-leaves  over  the 
Avoir. 

"  Why,  what — ^well,  that  beats  cock- 
fighting  ! — ^why,  what  else  did  you  sup- 
pose I  meanty  you  darling  of  all  born 
darlings  r' 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  Clayton. 
Only  I  b^  your  pardon." 

He  gave  her  no  time  to  beg  it  twice, 
with  those  wistful  eyes  upon  him,  but 
made  her  earn  it  thoroughly  with  her 
round  arms  on  his  neck,  and  other  pro- 
ceedings wherewithal  we  have  no  right 
to  meddle. 

"  Yes,  you  may  call  me  now  your 
own'* — ever  so  many  interruptions— 
'*  your  own ;  your's  only,  for  ever." 

"  And  you  would  rather  have  me 
than  my  elder  brother  I " 

*'  Sooner  than  a  thousand  elder 
brothers,  all  as  grave  as  Methusalem." 

Clayton  was  so  delighted  hereat,  that 
he  really  longed  to  squeeze  her,  although 
it  ia  a  thing  which  young  ladies  nowa- 
days never  think  of  allowing.    Let  them 


hc^  that  be  did  noidoit.  The  psoW 
bilitiea  are  in  their  favovn 

^^  Oh,  Clayton,  how  can  I  be  such  s 
simpleton  I  What  ttmwZd  mj  father  sof 
tamef'* 

'<  What  do  I  care,  my  gem^  my  jewels 
my  warm  delicious  pearl  1  For  three 
kang  months  I  have  been  dying  ta  kisa 
you ;  and  now  I  won't  be  cheiEUed  so. 
Surely  you  are  not  afiradd  <^  me^  my 
beautiful  wild  rose )" 

Her  gardening  hat  had  fallen  oS,  her 
eyes  were  bright  with  tears,  and  the 
glow  upon  her  cheeks  had  faded  to  a 
pellucid  gleam.  So  have  I  seen  the  licb 
red  Aurora  weep  itself^  in  a  pulse-throb^ 
to  a  pearly  and  waxen  pink 

"  ^o,  Clayton,  I  am  not  afi»id  of  you. 
I  know  that  you  are  a  gentleman." 

"  Well,"  thought  Clayton^  "  she  muafe 
be  a  witchy  or  the  cleverest  girl  in  the 
universe,  as  well  aa  the  most  beantifoL 
She  knows  the  way  to  manage  me^  aa  if 
we  had  been  married  fifty  years." 

He  looked  so  disconcerted  at  the  im- 
plied rebuke,  that  she  could  have  found 
it  in  her  sweet  he£fft  to  give  him  fifij 
kisses ;  but,^  with  all  her  warmth  of 
passion  she  was  a  pure  and  sensitive 
maiden,  full  of  8elf-req)ect.  Though 
abashed  for  the  moment,  and  bowing  hsK 
head  to  the  sunrise  of  young  affeetionf 
she  possessed  a  fine  and  very  sensible 
will  and  way  of  her  own.  She  was  jnai 
the  wife  for  Clayton  Nowell — a  hot,  im- 
pulsive, wayward  youth  ;  proud  to  be 
praised  by  every  one,  more  than  proud 
of  deserving  it  With  such  a  wife,  he 
would  ripen  and  stiffen  into  a  fine  full 
character;  with  a  weak  and  volatile 
spouse^  he  would  swing  to  and  &o  to  hie 
ruin.  His  goodness  aa  yet  was  in  the 
material ;  only  a  soft^  firm  hand  could 
fashion  it. 

So  she  kept  him  at  his  distance; 
except  every  now  and  then,  when  her 
warm  loving  nature  looked  forth  fit)m 
her  eyes,  for  fear  of  hurting  his  feelings. 
Hand  in  hand  they  walked  along,  as  if 
they  still  were  children,  and  held  much 
counsel,  as  they  went,  about  the  difiSr 
culties  between  them.  But  happen  what 
would,  they  made  up  their  minds  about 
one  thing ;  and  for  them  henceforth  both 
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plural  and  singular  were  entirely  merged 
in  the  duaL  That  sentence  is  priggish 
and  pedantic,  hut  I  think  young  loven 
can  solve  it ;  if  not,  let  them  put  their 
heads    together,    and    unriddle    it   in 

Nothing  ever,  ever,  ever,  in  the  world 
of  facty  or  in  the  reach  of  imagination, 
should  hold  apart  that  faithful  pair, 
whose  all  in  all  was  to  each  the  other. 
This  they  settled  with  much  satisfsiction, 
hefore  discussing  anything  elsa 

"  Except,  of  course,  you  know,  dar- 
ling," scud  th&  more  thoughtful  maiden, 
**  if  either  of  us  should  die." 

Clayton  shuddered  at  the  idea,  for  it 
was  a  dark  place  of  the  wood,  and  the 
rustle  of  the  ivy-leaves  seemed  to  whis- 
per "  die."  Tben  he  insisted  upon  his 
amends  for  such  a  nasty  suggestion; 
and  she,  with  the  tender  thought  moving 
her  heart,  could  not  refuse  strict  justice. 

''  And  so  you  say,  love,  I  must  stay  at 
Oxford  until  I  take  my  degree.  What 
a  long  time  it  does  seem  !    Doesn't  it  1 ' 

"  Never  mind,  dearest,  how  long  it  iE^ 
if  we  are  true  to  one  anofeheor." 

"  Oh,  that  of  course  there's  no  douht 
ahout.  And  you  think  I  must  tell  my 
father  1 " 

"  Of  course  you  must,  Clayton.  We 
are  not  very  old,  you  know ;  he  will 
think  that  he  can  part  us,  and  that  may 
make  him  less  angry," — here  she  laughed 
at  her  own  subtlety, — "  and  putting  that 
out  of  the  question,  neither  of  us  could 
bear  to  be  deceiving  him  so  long.  After 
all,  you  are  but  a  younger  son ;  and  I 
am  a  lady,  I  hope.  I  have  been  thoroughly 
educated  ;  and  there  is  nothing  but 
money  against  me." 

She  looked  so  proud  in  the  shade  of 
the  spruce,  that  he  was  obliged  to  stop 
and  admire  her.  At  least  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  do  so,  and  the  opinion  did 
not  offend  her. 

"  But  what  will  your  brother  Cradock 
say]  He  is  so  different  from  you.  So 
odd,  so  determined  and — upright." 

"  I  don't  care  tliat  for  what  he  says. 
Only  he  had  better  be  civil.  He 
treated  me  very  badly  that  time  about 
the  Ireland.  I  have  a  very  great  regard 
for  Cradock ;  he  is  a  very  decent  fellow  ; 


but  I  must  teach  him  his  -j^ajpeat 
place." 

''And  you  can  beat  him  easily  in 
Latin  ;  my  father  says  you  cazL  What 
a  shame  that  he  would  not  go  in  for  the 
Hertford,  that  you  might  turn  the  tables 
upon  him !  He  would  not  even  have 
got  a  proxy,  or  whatever  it  was  he  gave 
you." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Clayton, 
who  was  truthful  in  spite  of  vanity ; 
"  very  likely  he  would  have  beaten  me. 
But  I  have  cut  him  out  in  two  things; 
for  I  can't  help  thinking  that  he  hak  a 
hankering  after  you." 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  keen,  shrewd 
glance,  for  he  was  desperately  jealous. 
She  saw  it,  and  smiled,  and  only  said— 
"  Would  you  believe  that  he  could  help 
it  1  But  it  happens  that  I  know  other- 
wise.'* 

''  Oh,  then,  you  would  have  had  hhn, 
if  you  could  ? " 

"  Now,  Clayton,  don't  be  childish.  In 
your  heart  you  know  better." 

Of  course  he  did,  a  great  deal  better. 
Then  there  was  that  to  make  up  again^ 
because  she  locked  so  hurt  and  sa 
charming.  But  we  can't  stop  here  all 
day,  or  follow  all  these  little  doings^ 
even  if  honour  allowed  us. 

"  And  another  thing,  not  so  important, 
though,  I  have  cut  him  out  in,  most 
decidedly,"  said  Clayton,  lifting  his 
head  agaia,.  ''the  governor  likes  me 
long  chalks  better  thiud  he  does  Cradock^ 
I  can  tell  you*" 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  I  should  say,  dear. 
But  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  talk  of  it.'' 

"  No,  only  to  you.  No  secrets  £rom 
one's  wife,  you.  know.  But  you  won't 
teU  your  father  yet,  till  I've  opened 
upon  Sir  Cradock?" 

"  Why  not?  I  intend  to  teU  him 
directly  I  get  home.  And  one  thing  is 
certain,  Clayton,  he  will  be  more  angry 
than  your's  wilL" 

Clayton  found  it  very  difficult  to 
change  her  determination.  But  at  last 
he  succeeded  in,  doing  sa 

"  But  only  for  a  week,  mind  ;  I  will 
only  put  it  off  for  a  week,  Clayton  ;  and 
I  would  not  da  that,  only  as  you  say 
he  would  rash  off  at  once  ta  Sir  Cradock ; 
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and  I  must  give  you  time  to  take  your 
father  at  the  very  best  opportunity."     '> 

"  And  when  will  that  be,  my  sweet 
prime  minister,  in  your  most  sage 
opmioni 

**  Why,  of  course,  on  my  dear  love's 
birthday,  next  week,  when  all  those 
rejoicings  are  to  be  at  his  brother 
becoming  of  age." 

The  young  kdy  meant  no  mischief  at 
all,  but  her  lover  did  not  look  gracious. 

"  My  brother  !  oh  yes,  to  be  sure,  my 
brother !  And  I  dreamed  last  night 
that  I  was  the  elder.  He  used  to  talk 
about  giving  me  half;  but  I  haven't 
heard  much  of  that  lately.  As  for  my 
majority,  as  the  lawyers  are  pleased  to 
call  it,  nobody  cares  two  straws  for  that. 
All  my  life  I  shall  be  a  minor." 

*'  Yes,  somebody  cares  for  it,  darling  ; 
and  more  than  all  the  hundreds  put 
together  who  will  shout  and  hurrah 
for  your  brother." 

And  she  looked  at  him  fondly  from 
her  heart.  What  a  hot  little  partisan  ! 
The  whole  of  that  heart  was  now  with 
Clayton,  and  he  felt  its  strength  by 
sympathy.  So  he  lifted  her  hand  to 
lus  lips,  as  a  cavalier  does  in  a  picture. 
For  the  moment  all  selfish  regrets  lost 
their  way  in  the  great  wide  world  of 
love. 

"  And  my  fealty  shall  be  to  you,"  he 
cried,  kneeling  half  in  play  before  her, 
**  you  are  my  knightly  fee  and  fortune, 
my  castle,  my  lands,  and  my  home." 

They  had  stopped  at  a  point  where 
two  forest-paths  met^  and  the  bushes 
fell  back  a  little,  and  the  last  of  the 
autumn  sunset  glanced  through  the 
pales  of  a  moss-grown  gate,  the  mark 
whereby  some  royalty,  or  right  of 
chase,  was  limited.  Kneeling  there, 
Clayton  Nowell  looked  so  courtly  and 
gentle,  with  the  bowered  light  of  the 
west  half  saddening  his  happy,  affec- 
tionate countenance,  that  lus  newly- 
betrothed  must  needs  stoop  graciously, 
and  kiss  his  uncovered  forehead. 

While  Clayton  was  admiring  secretly 
the  velvet  of  her  lips,  back  she  leaped, 
as  if  stung  by  a  snake ;  then  proudly 
stood  confronting.  Clayton  sprang  up 
to  defend  her;  but  there  was  no  an* 


tagonist.  AJl  he  saw  was  a  man  on 
horseback,  passing  silently  over  the 
turf,  behind  a  low  bank  crowned  with 
fern.  Here  a  narrow  track,  scarce 
visible,  saved  the  traveller  some  few 
yards,  subtending  as  it  did  the  angle 
where  the  two  paths  met.  Clayton 
could  not  see  the  liorse,  for. the  thick 
brake-fern  eclipsed  him.  But  he  felt 
that  the  nag  was  rather  tired,  and 
getting  sad  about  supper-time.  The 
rider  seemed  to  be  making  a  face,  in- 
tended to  express  the  most  abstract 
philosophy  possible,  and  superlunary 
contemplation.  Any  rabbit  skilled  in 
physiognomy  would  have  come  out  of 
his  hole  again,  quite  reassured  thereby. 
A  short  man  he  was,  and  apparently 
one  meant  by  his  mother  for  ruddiness ; 
and  still  the  brick-red  of  his  hair  pro- 
claimed some  loyalty  to  her  intention. 
But  his  fjEice  was  browned,  and  flaked 
across,  like  a  red  potato  roasting,  and 
his  little  eyes,  sharp  as  a  glazier's 
diamond,  and  twinkling  now  at  the 
zenith,  belied  his  absent  attitude.  Then 
as  he  passed  by  a  shadowy  oak,  which 
swallowed  him.  up  in  a  moment,  that 
oak  (if  it  had  been  duly  vocal)  would 
have  repeated  these  words— 

"Well,  if  that  ain't  ijie  parson's 
daughter,  grind  me  under  a  curry-stone. 
What  a  sly  minx ! — but  devilish  pretty. 
You're  a  deal  too  soft,  John  Kosedew." 

As  he  passed  on  towards  Nowelhurst 
the  lovers  felt  that  they  had  been  seen, 
and  perhaps  watched  ever  so  long  ;  and 
then  they  felt  uncomfortable.  The  young 
lady  was  the  first  to  recover  presence 
of  mind.  She  pressed  on  her  glossy 
round  head  the  hat  which  had  been  so 
long  in  her  left  hand,  and,  drawing  a 
long  breath,  looked  point-blank  at  the 
wondering  stare  of  her  sweetheart. 

"Well,  Clayton,  we  may  make  up 
our  minds  for  it  now." 

"  For  what,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 
Who  cares  for  that  interloping,  beet- 
root-coloured muff  1 " 

"  He  is  no  muff  at  all,  I  can  tell  you, 
but  an  exceedingly  clever  man.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  you  don't  know  him  V* 

"  Not  I,  from  Esau  or  Ishmael.  And 
he  looks  like  a  mixture  of  both." 
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"  He  is  Doctor  Eufas  Hutton." 
Clayton  indulged  in  a  very  long 
whistle,  in-drawn,  and  not  melodious. 
'Twas  a  trick  he  had  learned  at  Oxford; 
it  has  long  been  discarded  elsewhere, 
but  at  both  Universities  still  subsists, 
as  the  solace  of  newly-plucked  men; 
the  long-drawn  sound  seems  to  wind  so 
soothingly  down  the  horns  of  dilemma. 
Then  the  youth  jumped  up,  and  gathered 
a  nut^  cracked  it  between  his  white  front 
teeth,  and  offered  it,  husk  and  all,  with- 
out any  thought  of  hygrometry,  to  his 
beautiful  frightened  darling.  She  took 
it,  as  if  his  wife  already,  and  picked 
out  the  thin  shell,  piece  by  piece, 
anxiously  seeking  the  kernel;  neither 
felt  she  scandalized  at  the  gossamer 
thread  which  the  salt  husk  contrived 
somehow  to  draw  from  the  acorns  of  her 
nails.  Then  she  laughed  and  jumped,  as 
it  proved  to  be  a  magnificent  double  nut 
— two  fat  kernels  close  together,  shaped 
by  one  another.  Of  course  she  gave  him 
one,  and  of  course  we  know  what  they 
did  about  it.  I  will  only  state  that  they 
very  soon  forgot  all  about  Dr.  Eufus 
Hutton,  and  could  scarcely  part  where 
the  last  branch-path  was  quite  near  to 
the  maiden's  window.  Even  there, 
where  the  walks  divided,  when  neither 
could  see  the  other,  each  stepped  aside, 
very  proud  of  love's  slyness,  to  steal  the 
last  of  the  other's  footfall ;  and  soon,  with 
a  blush  of  intuition,  each  knew  that 
the  other  was  lingering,  and  each  felt 
ashamed  of  himself  or  herself,  and  loved 
the  other  all  the  more  for  it.  So  they 
broke  from  the  bushes,  detected  and 
laughing,  to  put  a  good  face  upon  it, 
and  each  must  go  to  tell  the  other  how 
it  came  about.  They  kissed  once  more, 
for  they  felt  it  was  right  now  that  the 
moon  was  risen ;  then  home  ran  both, 
with  a  warmth  of  remembrance  and 
hope  glowing  in  the  heart. 

CHAPTEE  XI. 

"Whatever  the  age,  or  the  intellect  of  the 
passing  age,  may  be,  even  if  ever  arise  again 
such  a  galaxy  of  great  minds  as  dawned 
upon  this  country  three  hundred  years 
ago,  though  all  those  great  minds  start 


upon  their  glorious  career,  comprising 
and  intensifying  all  the  light  engendered 
by,  before,  and  since  the  time  of  Shak- 
speare.  Bacon,  Newton;  then,  though 
they  enhance  that  light  tenfold  by  their 
own  bright  genius,  till  a  thousand 
waking  nations  gleam,  like  hill-tops 
touched  with  sunrise — to  guide  men  on 
the  human  road,  toleadthemheavenward, 
all  shall  be  no  more  than  a  benighted 
river  wandering  away  from  the  stars  of 
God.  Do  what  we  will,  and  think  as 
we  may,  enlarging  the  mind  in  each 
generation,  growing  contemptuous  of 
contempt,  casting  caste  to  the  winds  of 
heaven,  and  antiquating  prejudice,  never- 
theless we  shall  never  outrun,  or  even 
overtake  Christianity.  Science,  learn- 
ing, philosophy,  may  regard  it  through 
a  telescope :  they  touch  it  no  more  than 
astronomy  sets  foot  upon  a  star.  To  a 
thoughtful  man,  who  is  scandalized  at 
aU  the  littleness  felt  and  done  under 
the  holy  name,  until  he  ^dmost  begin  to 
doubt  if  the  good  outweigh  the  evil,  it 
is  reassurance  to  remember  that  we  are 
not  Christians  yet,  and  comfort  to  con- 
fess that  on  earth  we  never  can  be. 
For  nothing  shows  more  clearly  that  our 
faith  is  of  heaven,  than  the  truth  that 
we  cannot  rise  to  it  until  it  raise  us 
thither.  And  this  reflection  is  akin  to 
the  stately  writer's  sentiment,  that  our 
minds  conceive  so  much  more  than  our 
bodies  can  perform,  to  give  us  token,  ay, 
and  earnest,  of  a  future  state. 

Of  aU  the  creeds  which  have  issued 
as  yet  from  God,  or  man,  or  the  devil, 
there  is  but  one  which  is  far  in  advance 
of  all  human  civilization.  True  Chris- 
tianity, like  hope,  cheers  us  to  continual 
effort,  exalts  us  to  unbounded  prospect, 
flies  in  front  of  our  best  success.  Let 
us  call  it  a  worn-out  garb,  when  we  have 
begun  to  wear  it ;  as  yet  the  mantle  is 
in  the  skies,  and  we  have  only  the  skirt 
with  the  name  on  it 

Such  thoughts  as  these  were  always 
stirring  in  the  heart  of  a  man  of  power, 
a  leading  character  in  my  story,  a  lead- 
ing character  everywhere,  whithersoever 
he  went.  Bull  Garnet  was  now  forty- 
five  years  old,  and  all  who  met  him 
were  surprised  at  his  humble  place  in 
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the  commonwealth.  A  aensft  ol  ponwr 
so  perradod  eyen  the  air  he  breatiied, 
that  strong  men.  rebelled  insliDfetiveljy 
though  he  urged  no  snpremaey ;  wei^ 
men  caaght  some  infection  from  him,, 
and  went  home  and  astonished  their 
fiunilies.  Strong  and  weak  men  alike 
confessed  that  it  was  a  mysterionB  thing 
how  a  man  of  such  motive  stien^h,  and 
self-reliance  illimitalde,  eould  be  eon- 
tent  with  no  higher  post  than  that  of  a 
common  steward.  But  neighbourly  in- 
terest in  this  subject  met  with  no 
encouragement.  Albeit  his  views  of 
life  expanded  into  universal  sympathy, 
his  practice  now  and  then  admitted 
some  worldly-wise  restrictions.  And  so, 
while  really  glad  to  advise  on  the  doings 
of  all  around  him,  he  never  permitted 
brotherly  interference  with  his  own. 

Whoever  saw  Bull  Gramet  once  was 
sure  to  know  him  again.  If  yon.  met 
him  in  a  rush  to  save  the  train,  yovr 
eyes  would  turn  and  foEow  him.  "There 
goes  a  man  remarkable,  whether  for  good 
or  eviL"  Tall  though  he  was,  and  large 
of  frame,  with  swinging  aims,  and  a 
square  expression,  it  was  none  of  this 
that  stopped  the  bystander's  glance  into 
a  gaze.  It  was  the  cubic  mass  of  the 
forehead,  the  span  between  the  enor- 
mous eyes,  and  the  depth  of  the  thick- 
set jowl,  which  rolled  with  the  volume 
of  a  tiger's.  The  rest  of  the  fEice  wis  in 
keeping  therewith  :  the  nose  bold,  bxoed, 
and  patulous,  the  mouth  large  and  weU- 
banked  up,  the  chin  big  and  heavily 
rounded,  l^o  shade  of  a  hair  was  ever 
allowed  to  dim  his  healthy  colouring, 
his  head  was  cropped  close  as  a  Puritan's, 
and  when  beard  grew  hst  he  shaved 
twice  in  a  day.  High  culture  was  a  ne- 
cessity to  him,  whether  of  mind,  or  body, 
or  of  the  world  external ;  he  would  no 
more  endure  a  moustache  on  his  lip  than 
a  frowsy  hedgerow  upon  his  fsum.  That 
man,  if  you  came  to  think  about  him, 
more  and  more  each  time  you  saw  how 
different  he  was  from  other  men.  Dia- 
tictness  is  a  great  merit  in  roses,  espe- 
cially when  the  French  rosarians  have  so 
overpiled  the  catalogue.  It  is  pleasant  to 
walk  up  to  a  standard,  and  say,  "You  are 
'  Jules  Margottin,'  and  your  ndghboor 


the  '  Keepnke  ol  MabnAisoni;'  I  caimot 
^■''■fa^^^  you  for  any  other,  however  hot 
thai  weatiier  may  be."  Distinctness  is 
alii»  a  merit  in  apples,  pears,  and  even 
pead^ea :  but  most  of  aU  in  nam.  And 
^th^nt  knowlBg  the  teaaon,  perhaps, 
we  like  a  man  whom,  we  casmot  mietsJke 
£nr  any  (diher  of  our  million  brethren. 
The  same  principle  teMs  in  love  at  first 
sight.  But^  lo  !  here  again  we  are  wan- 
dfising.. 

Mr.  Garnet's  leading  chaiacteiiatic 
was  not  at  first  sight  amiable.  It  was — 
if  I  may  be  allowed  for  once,  upon  the 
strength  of  my  subjeety  not  to  mince 
woidB  into  entremets — a  furious,  reckless, 
damnaable,  and  thoroughly  devilish  tern- 
pen  All  great  qualities,  loving-kind- 
ness^ yearnings  for  Christian  ideals,  fell 
like  sugar-canes  to  a  hurricane  is  the 
ontbuist  and  rush  of  that  temper.  He 
was  always  grieved  and  deeply  humbled, 
when  the  havoc  was  done;  and,  being  a 
man  of  generous  nature,  would  bow  his 
soul  in  atonement.  But  in  the  towering 
of  his  wrath,,  how  grand  a  sight  he 
afforded !  as  fine  as  the  rush  of  the  wild 
Atlantic  upon  St  Da:vid's  Head.  For 
a  time,  pediaps,  he  would  diafe  and  fret 
within  the  straits  of  reason,  his  body 
aoiging  to  and  fia,  and  his  mind  making 
grasp  at  boondones.  Then  some  little 
aggravation,  some  trifle  which  no  other 
man  would  notice — and  out  would  leap 
all  the  pent-up  fury  c^  his  soul.  His 
great  eyes  would  gather  volume,  and 
gyring  like  a  mastiff  from  his  kennel; 
lua  mighty  forehead  would  scarp  and 
chine  like  the  headland  when  the  plough 
turns;  and  all  Ins  aspect  grow  four- 
square with  more  than  hydraulic  pres- 
sure. Whoever  then  could  gaze  un- 
moved at  the  raging  fire  of  his  eyes 
must  be  either  a  philosopher  or  a  fool — 
and  often  the  two  are  synonymous. 

But  touch  him,  even  then,  with  a  single 
word  of  softness,  the  thought  of  some 
one  dear  to  him,  a  large  and  genial 
sentiment,  or  a  tender  memory — and  the 
lines  of  his  feuie  would  relax  and  quiver, 
the  blazing  eyes  be  suffused  and  subdued 
to  a  tremulous  glow ;  and  the  man,  so 
&r  beyond  reason's  reach,  be  led  back, 
like  a  boy,  by  the  feeliiigau 
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AH  wlio  think  they  eau  cafcclL  amd 
analyze  that  compositey  sabtl^  voktile 
gas — neiibfior  body  hot  spicHs,  yet  in  fief 
to  the  laws  of  either — ^whicii  men  call 
''human  nature,"  these,  I  say,  will  opine 
at  once  from  eren  this  meagre  descrip- 
tion, that  Mr.  Boll  Garnet's  nature  was 
scant  of  that  playful  element,  humom;. 
If  thou^t  be  (as  German  philosopheis 
have  it)  an  electric  emanation^  then  wit 
is  the  forked  flash,  gone  in  a  moment, 
humour  the  soft  summer  lightning  that 
shows  us  the  douds  and  the  deptib,  the 
background  and  night  of  ouzselves.  If  o 
man  of  large  humour  can  be  in  a  pas- 
sion, without  laughing  inwardly  at  Imn- 
self.  And  wrath,  which  laughs  at  itself^ 
is  not  of  much  avail  in  business.  Mr. 
Gramet's  wrath,  on  the  contrary,  was  a 
fine  free-boiling  British  anger,  not  at  all 
amenable  to  reason,  and  therefore  very 
valuable.  By  dint  of  it  he  could  score 
at  night  nearly  twice  as  nmch  work 
done  in  the  day  as  a  peaceable  man 
could  have  reckoned.  Man  or  woman^ 
boy  or  girl,  Mr.  Garnet  could  extract 
&om  each  all  the  cubic  capacity,  leaving 


them  just  enough  of  power  to  crawl 
home  stif^  and  admire  hinu  !For  the 
truth  of  it  is,  as  all  know  to  their  cost, 
who  have  had  much  to  do  with  spade  or 
pbugh,  hod  or  hammer,  that  the  British 
workman  admires  most  the  master  who 
makes  him  sweat  most.  Perhaps  it 
ought  not  to  be  so.  Theoretically  we 
r^ard  it  thu«^  liiat  a  man  ought  to 
perspire^  upon  principle,  when  he  is 
working  for  another  man.  But  tell  us 
where,  and  oh !  where,  to  find  the  model 
British  labourer,  who  takes  that  view  of 
the  subject 

Sith  it  win  na  better  be,  let  us  out 
and  look  few  him.  The  sky  is  bright 
blue,  and  the  white  clouds  flock  off  it, 
like  sheep  overlapping  each  other.  What 
man  but  loves  the  open  air,  and  to  walk 
about  and  think  of  it^  with  fancies 
flitting  lazily  like  fluff  of  dandelion? 
What  man  but  loves  to  sit  under  a  tree, 
and  let  the  winds  go  wandering,  and  the 
shadows  come  and  play  with  him;  to  let 
work  be  a  pleasant  memory,  and  hurry 
a  storm  of  the  morning?  Everybody 
except  BuQ  (xaimet 
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It  needs  no  special  advertisement  to> 
make  us  aware,  so  soon  as  we  open  the 
book,  that  this  is  the  Life  of  the  great 
Wedgwood;  executed  with  an  enthu- 
siastic industry,  and  illustrated  with  a 
taste  which  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself — high  as  his 
own  standard  is  known  to  be  in  regard 
to  such  subjects  as  Miss  Meteyaxd's. 
She  has  bestowed  several  years  on  her 
task,  and  she  has  been  enabled,  by  the 
possessors  of  the  family  papers,  including 
many  curious  documents  relating  to  the 
works  at  Etruria  and  elsewhere,  to  trace, 

^  Life  of  Jodah  Wedgwood,  from  his  Pri- 
Tate  Correspondence  and  Family  Papers ;  with, 
ui  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Art  of  Pottery 
in  England.  By  E.  Metejard.  Two  vols.  With 
nomeronB  Illnstrations:    London  :  Hnrit  asnd 


for  the  first  time^  the  life  of  this  distin- 
guished "  Captain  of  Industry  "  with  a 
minuteness  which  (although  here  and 
there,  perhaps,  too  discursive)  we  are  not 
disposed  to  consider  too  precise,  when 
accompanied  with  sense  and  good  taste. 
Miss  Meteyard  has  been  also  careful  to 
gather  in  Staffordshire  what  traditions 
still  linger  upon  the  eariier  glories  of 
the  great  Pottery  Field,  and  she  has 
taken  the  panis  to  put  together  a  sin- 
gularly curiow  and  vivid  description  of 
that  interesting  dktrict,  as  it  appeared 
during  the  last  century.  Drawings  of 
every  kind  of  English  ware,  from  the 
rude  jug  of  the  Britons  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  Portland  Vase,  and  woodcuts 
of  the  chief  places  and  houses  noticed  in 
the  naznitive,  serve  to  paint  the  scene 
moit  idvidly  to  tiw  eye  ;  and,  in  an  age 
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of  catch-work  biography  and  careless 
illustration,  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett 
may  be  feorly  congratulated  on  having 
turned  out  the  best  English  book  of  the 
year  on  art — unless  Mr.  Street's  beauti- 
ful "Architecture  in  Spain'*  be  entitled 
to  rank  with  it. 

Owing  to  "  trade  "  circumstances,  on 
which  we  need  not  express  an  opinion, 
the  first  volume  of  this  long-prepared 
work  has  been  brought  out  alone.     We 
will  therefore  defer  till  the  publication 
of  the  second,  which  is  shortly  to  be 
issued,   the  attempt  to   analyse   what 
Wedgwood    did    for   English    pottery, 
and    content    ourselves    with    a    few 
words  by  way  of  announcing  the  con- 
tents and  scope  of  the  book  before  us. 
Miss  Meteyard  states  in  her  Preface  : — 
"I  have  entered  upon  my  task  with  a 
^  brief  history  of  pottery  in  this  country. 
"  It  is   drawn  with  much  pains  from 
**  many  rare  sources,  and  will,  I  hope, 
*'  be  acceptable  to  the  general  reader, 
"  more  particularly  as  there  does  not 
"  exist,  to  my  knowledge,  any  resufrie 
"  of  the  kind"     The  narrative  which 
follows  traces  with  sufficient  clearness 
the  ethnology,  as  one  might  call  it,  of 
the  potter's  art  in  England.     The  rude 
ware  of  the  native  Britons  hardly  exists 
in  sufficient  specimens  to  warrant  any 
inference  as  to  the  race  of  the  makers. 
All  we  learn  is  the  singularly  wide 
diffusion  of  the  manufacture  over  the 
island ;  a  fact  which  may  not  be  unim- 
portant in  its  bearing  on  the  early  distri- 
bution of  the  population.    The  Eomans, 
more  choice  in  the  selection  of  materials, 
and  far  more  able   to  transport  goods 
about  the  country,  concentrated  their 
factories  in  fewer  centres.     Castor,  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  XJpchurch,  on  the 
Medway,  were  their  two  principal  pot- 
works.     Miss  Meteyard  traces  the  well- 
known  brilliant-red  "  Samian  "  mainly 
to  Central  France  and  to  Arezzo  ;  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  largely  imported 
into  England,   and  was  also  much  im- 
itated by  the  Eomano-Britons.      Like 
all  the  2ji  of  Eome,  a  Greek  original  is 
strangely  stamped  on  this  beautiful  ware, 
which  has  never   been  revived.     We 
should  think  this  would  answer  well  to 


a  modem  manufacturer,  and  there  can 
be  no  undiscoverable  secret  about  the 
clay  or  the  texture  of  the  surfEuse. 

To  the  native  fondness  of  the  Saxons 
for  vessels  of  wood  or  of  metal  the  paucity 
of  their  earthenware  is  here  ascribed, 
with  much  show  of  reason.  The  same 
causes  appear  operative  far  into  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  have,  at  any  rate, 
left  us  few  specimens  of  merit :  amongst 
which  reproductions  of  Eoman  types 
curiously  occur.  This  is  one  of  several 
instances  given  in  the  book  tending  to 
show  that  the  ''solidarity''  of  human 
life  and  ways  is  more  profound  and 
durable  than  a  first  glance  at  history  may 
be  apt  to  suggest.  Flemish  earthenware 
was  also  imported,  and  held  in  high 
esteem.  Oriental  porcelain,  a  few  stray 
bits  excepted,  appears  under  Elizabeth, 
and  becomes  common,  together  with 
its  c(yntrefa^(m  from  Holland,  under 
Charles  IL — a  difPiision  which  Miss 
Meteyard  properly  traces  to  the  gradual 
use  of  tea  and  coffee. 

It  may  be  inferred,  even  from  our 
brief  summary  (in  which  we  have  passed 
over  a  hundred  interesting  details  afford- 
ing curious  insight  into  the  life  of  our 
ancestors),  that  the  English  race  was, 
for  a  very  long  time,  not  distinguished 
by  skill  in  pottery.     This  conclusion, 
which  the  author  would,  perhaps,  be  un- 
willing to  admit,  is,  "however,  confirmed 
by  the  narrative  she  gives  of  our  first 
important  manufactures.     The  Dutch 
imported  clay  and  kelp  from  England 
long  before  our  potters  thought  of  apply- 
ing their  materials  with  equal  skill; 
and  the  first  fine  red  earthenware   of 
Staffordshire  itself  was  produced  by  the 
German  Elers,   who   afterwards  trans- 
ferred his  ability  to  the  works  at  Bow. 
From  this  date  (the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century),  an  almost  unbroken 
series  of  discovery  and  advance,  con- 
nected from  the   commencement  with 
the  name  Wedgwood,  leads  us  on  to 
the  great  Josiah  himself     This  volume 
relates  the  earlier  portion  of  that  noble 
career.     What  Miss  Meteyard  has  per- 
haps brought  most  clearly  forward  is 
not  only  the  strenuous  endeavours  of 
the  man  to  improve  his  art  equally  in 
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the  directions  of  Utility  and  of  Beauty, 
but  the  earnest  and  high-toned  character 
of  Wedgwood  himself,  and  the  means 
which  he  took  to  enlarge  and  refine  his 
own  mind.  "We  never  saw  a  clearer  proof 
of  that  which  (in  our  judgment),  lies  at 
the  root  of  all  art :— namely,  that  success 
in  it  is  strictly,  absolutely,  and  eternally 
proportioned  to  the  ability  of  the  in- 
tellect and  the  largeness  of  the  nature 
which  produce  it.  The  hand  of  an 
artist  is  only  his  head  transformed. 
There  is  something  so   unpleasant  to 


human  vanity  in  this  truth — ^it  is  in 
itself  so  immediately  fatal  to  all  in  art 
that  rests  on  trick  and  unusual  dex- 
terity and  ingenious  adaptation,  that  we 
do  not  wonder  it  ranks  among  those 
truths  which  are  under  a  doud.  But 
to  those  who  accept  it  as  a  natural  law, 
against  which  no  struggle  is  of  use,  the 
details  given  in  this  book  of  Wedgwood's 
early  career  will  afford  a  splendid  ex- 
ample how  much  a  man,  working  in  the 
*  spirit  of  this  creed,"  may  advance 
himself  and  do  honour  to  his  country. 
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BT  FRANCIS  OALTON. 


PAET  L 

The  power  of  man  over  animal  life,  in 
producing  whatever  varieties  of  form  he 
pleases,  is  enormously  great.  It  would 
seem  as  though  the  physical  structure 
of  future  generations  was  almost  as 
plastic  as  clay,  under  the  control  of  the 
breeder's  wilL  It  is  my  desire  to  show, 
more  pointedly  than — so  far  as  I  am 
aware — ^has  been  attempted  before,  that 
mental  qualities  are  equally  under 
controL 

A  remarkable  misapprehension   ap- 
pears to  be  current  as  to  the  fact  of  the 
transmission  of  talent  by  inheritance. 
It  is  commonly  asserted  that  the  chil- 
dren of  eminent  men  are  stupid;  that, 
where  great  power  of  intellect  seems  to 
have  been  inherited,  it  has  descended 
through  the  mother's  side ;  and  that  one 
son  commonly  runs  away  with  the  talent 
of  a  whole  femily.     My  own  inquiries 
have  led  me  to  a  diametrically  opposite 
conclusion.     I  find  that  talent  is  trans- 
mitted by  inheritance  in  a  very  remark- 
able degree ;  that  the  mother  has  by  no 
means  the  monopoly  of  its  transmission ; 
and  that  whole  families  of  persons  of 
talent  are  more  common  than  those  in 
which  one  member  only  is  possessed  of  it. 
I  justify  my  conclusions  by  the  statistics 


I  now  proceed  to  adduce,  which  I  believe 
are  amply  sufficient  to  command  convic- 
tion. They  are  only  a  part  of  much 
material  I  have  collected,  for  a  fdtore 
volume  on  this  subject ;  all  of  which 
points  in  the  same  direction.  I  should 
be  very  grateful  to  any  of  my  readers 
for  information  that  may  help  me  in  my 
further  inquiries. 

In  investigating  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  talent,  we  must  ever  bear  in 
mind  our  ignorance  of  the  laws  which 
govern  the  inheritance  even  of  physical 
features.  We  know  to  a  certainty 
that  the  latter  exist,  though  we  do  not 
thoroughly  understand  their  action.  The 
breeders  of  our  domestic  animals  have 
discovered  many  rules  by  experience, 
and  act  upon  tiiiem  to  a  nicety.  But 
we  have  not  advanced,  even  to  this 
limited  extent,  in  respect  to  the  human 
race.  It  has  been  nobody's  business  to 
study  them ;  and  the  study  is  difficult, 
for  many  reasons.  Thus,  only  two 
generations  are  likely  to  be  bom  during 
the  life  of  any  observer ;  clothing  con- 
ceals shape  ;  and  each  individual  rarely 
marries  more  than  once.  Nevertheless, 
all  analogy  assures  us  that  the  physical 
features  of  man  are  equally  transmissible 
with  those  of  brutes.  The  resemblances 
between  parent  and  offspring,  as  they 
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appear  to  a  eaaual  obaarves^  are  jiirt  as 
clofle  in  one  eaae  as  in  tlie  other ;  and, 
tibcanefore,  as  a  nearer  acratmy  kas 
Uished  stdet  Iswb  of  hereditaiy 
fluesioii  in  faraie%  ve  have  ereij  leascm 
for  believing  that  the  aame  ooold  alao 
he  diaooveied  in  ihe  cam  of  man. 

So  far  ag  lam  awaie,  no  anfmala  hacve 
eyer  been  bred  for  general  intelligenoe. 
Special  aptitadea  axe  thorou^ily  con- 
trolled bj  the  breedez.  He  bieeda  dogi 
that  pointy  that  selzieTey  that  fondle^  or 
that  bite ;  but  no  one  baa  ever  yet 
attempted  to  breed  for  high  general 
intellect,  iirespeddve  of  all  other  qua- 
lities. It  would  be  a  most  interesting 
subject  for  an  attempt.  We  hear  con- 
stantly of  prodigies  of  dogs,  whose  very 
intelligence  makea  them  of  fittle  value 
as  slaves.  When  they  are  wanted,  they 
are  apt  to  be  absent  on  thair  omi 
errands.  They  are  too  critical  of  their 
master^B  conducL  Por  in«fain<u^^  an  in- 
telligent dog  shows  marked  contempt 
for  an  unaaccessful  sportsman.  He  will 
follow  nobody  along  a  zoad  that  leads 
on  a  well-known  tedious  enand.  He 
does  not  readily  fbi^ve  a  man  who 
wounds  his  aelf-esteem.  He  is  often  a 
dexterous  thief  and  a  aad  hjrpocriteb 
For  these  reasons  an  over-intelligent  dog 
is  not  an  object  of  partirnlar  daure^  and 
therefore,  I  suppoae^  no  one  has  ever 
thought  of  encouraging  a  breed  of  wise 
dogs.  But  it  would  he  a  most  interest- 
ing occupation  for  a  country  philoaophar 
to  pick  up  the  cleverest  dogs  he  could 
hear  of,  and  mate  them  togethea^  genera- 
tion after  generation — ^breeding  puxelj 
for  intellectual  power,  and  diareg^iidiiig 
ahape,  size,  and  every  other  qualitf  . 

As  no  experiment  of  this  description 
has  ever  been  made,  I  cannot  appeal  to 
its  success.  I  can  only  say  ^t  the 
general  resemblances  in  mental  qualitiea 
between  parents  and  ofO^ring,  in  man 
and  brute,  are  every  whit  as  near  as  the 
resemblance  of  their  physical  features ; 
and  I  must  kave  the  existence  of  actual 
laws  in  the  former  case  to  be  a  matter 
of  inference  from  the  analogy  of  the 
latter.  Kesemblance  frequently  £uk 
where  we  might  have  expected  it  to 
hold;  but  we  may  fEorly  ascnbe  the 


failippi  to  Am  inflaenoe  of  confitioiia 
that  we  do  aot  yet  compnibemL  So 
IflBig  as  we  luBWb  a  plenitude  of  evidenee 
in  fnnaar  of  the  hypothesii  of  the  horo- 
dlitej  deaoent  of  tdent,  we  need  not  be 
diaeonoerted  when  ne^ntive  ov^ence  is 
hrani^agaiBstiia.  We  must  iie|^  that 
juit  the  saaM  azgoBMnt  mjgfat  lisve  been 
<mgffj  fliwiiiifft  tiie  trananianon  of  tho 
phyoeal  fBatoies  of  onr  domeitie  ani- 
anJa ;  yet  our  hieedees  have  disooverad 
oertm  toIbb,  and  make  their  living  hj 
acting  vpcni  ihem.  Thoy  know,  wilii 
accurate  prevision,  when  particular  types 
of  ftTiiniAlg  are  mated  together,  what  will 
be  the  character  of  the  offspring.  They 
can  say  that  such  and  such  qualities 
win  be  reproduced  to  a  certainty.  That 
ofliBB  aie  doohl&d;  for  they  may  appear 
in  some  of  the  descendants  and  not  in 
t^iesL  Lastly,  that  there  are  yet  other 
qualities,  excessive  in  one  parent  and 
defective  in  the  other,  that  wfll  be  boun- 
terbalanced  anfl  be  transmitted  to  the 
ofii^nng  in  a  moderate  propoctkm. 

I  maintain  by  analogy  that  this  pre- 
"viakML  could  be  oqnally  attaiinfd  in 
joapeet  to  the  menial  qualities,  thou^ 
1  cannot  paove  it.  All  I  can  show  is 
that  talent  and  peeoliaritioa  of  character 
aie  loand  in  the  ehildren,  when  thej 
httVB  existBd  in  either  of  the  parente,  to 
an  extent  beyond  all  qmestion  greater 
than  in  the  duldien  of  ordinaiy  poaona. 
It  is  a  ^uct,  neither  to  be  denied  nor  to 
he  coBwdBied  of  importanosy  that  the 
^^miyn  of  men  of  genina  are  frequently 
of  mediocre  intellect.  The  qnalitiea  of 
each  individual  are  doe  to  the  combined 
inflnenee  of  his  two  parents;  and  the 
semaikabie  qualities  ii  the  <Mie  may 
faflpve  been  naatraliaed  in  the  offspring 
by  the  opposite  or  defective  qnalitieB 
of  the  o&er.  It  is  natnral  tlmt  oon- 
tnat  of  qoalitiee^  in  the  parents'  dia- 
poaitions,  should  occur  as  frequently  as 
harmony ;  for  one  of  the  many  fimnda- 
tions  of  friendship  and  of  the  marriage 
union  is  a  difierenee  of  character ;  each 
individual  seeking  thereby  to  supple- 
ment the  qualities  in  which  he  feels 
his  own  nature  to  be  deficient  We 
have  also  good  reason  to  believe  that 
eveiy  specttd  talent  or  character  depends 
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on  a  variety  of  iheaaiK  oonSitdom,  the 
aoaly^  of  which  has  never  jet  lioeiii 
seriously  attempted.  It  in  easy  to  «»- 
ceive  that  the  entire  character  m^t  be 
coiuidrasbly  altered,  owing  to  the  ibo(£- 
ficatioii  of  any  one  of  them  conditHHU. 

As  a  fint  step  in  my  inreetigKtJvn,  Z 
BO<^t  a  biographical  wotk,  of  mungs- 
able  BiM,  that  should  contain  tiie  lives 
of  the  chief  men  of  genim  whOBL  the 
worid  is  known  to  liave  prodnoed.  I 
ultimately  eelected  that  of  Sir  ThomM 
Fhillipt,  in  hie  well-kfiown  woik  ct 
reference,  "The  Million  of  F»d»;"  be- 
cause it  is  compiled  with  evident  dis- 
criminatioii,  and  witJioat  the  alightoat 
regard  to  iba  question  on  which  Z  was 
engaged.  It  is,  moreova:,  pnfaeed, — 
"  It  has  l)een  attempted  to  record,  in 
briei^  only  the  obiqihai.  hinds,  yfha 
founded  or  originated.  Biogi!^!^  in 
general  is  filled  wiUi  man  imilBton,  or 
with  men  noted  only  for  duutoe  of  biifli, 
or  neceseaiy  position  in  society."  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  SirThaaaa  PMOips's 
eelection  is  the  best  that  could  hxn  been 
nnd^  for  he  was  a  soniewhat  erochefy 
writer.  It  did  not,  howevei^  mnch 
matter  whose  biography  I  adopted,  fio 
long  as  it  luul  heea  written  in  the  ahore- 
mentioned  spirit,  and  so  long  as  I  de- 
termined to  abide  stediasQy  within  its 
limits,  without  yielding  to  tlie  tsmptn- 
tion  of  supplying  ohvioua  oauMiona,  is 
a  way  favourable  to  uiy  pnmmmial 
theory. 

According  to  (his  select  Uogmphy, 
I  find  that  605  notabilities  lind  belnreen 
the  years  1453  and  1853.  And  aniaiig 
theee  are  no  less  tlian  103  rdationahips, 
or  I  in  6,  acooiding  to  the  fuHowing 
list:— 
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members  eacli,  and  of  the  Medici  and 
the  House  of  Orange,  of  four  members 
each.  The  two  first  might  be  objected 
to,  as  hardly  worthy  of  the  distinguished 
place  they  occupy.  But  we  must  adhere 
to  our  biography ;  there  are  many  more 
relationships  that  could  very  fairly  have 
been  added,  as  a  set-off  against  these 
names.  Such  are  two  more  Vanderweldes, 
and  the  family  of  Eichelieu;  besides 
others,  like  Hallam  the  historian,  and 
Watt  the  mechanic,  whose  sons  died 
early,  fuU  of  the  highest  promise.  Even 
if  sixteen  names  were  struck  out  of  our 
list,  the  proportion  of  the  relationship 
would  remain  as  ^/^,  or  1  in  7.  And 
these  are  almost  wholly  referable  to 
transmission  of  talent  through  the  male 
line ;  for  eminent  mothers  do  not  find  a 
place  in  mere  biographical  lists.  The 
overwhelming  force  of  a  statistical  fact 
like  this  renders  counter-arguments  of 
no  substantial  effect. 

Next,  let  us  examine  a  biographical 
list  of  much  greater  extension.  I  have 
selected  for  this  purpose  an  excellent 
brief  dictionary  by  Mr.  C.  Hone.  It  is 
not  yet  published,  but  part  of  its  proof 
sheets  have  been  obligingly  lent  to  me. 
The  entire  work  appears  to  contain  some 
19,000  names ;  it  is,  therefore,  more 
than  thirty  times  as  extensive  as  the  list 
we  have  hitherto  been  considering.  I 
have  selected  one  part  only  of  this  long 
series  of  names  for  examination,  namely, 
those  that  begin  with  the  letter  M. 
There  are  1141  names  that  remain  under 
this  letter,  after  eliminating  those  of 
sovereigns,  and  also  of  all  persons  who 
died  before  a.d.  1453.  Out  of  these, 
103,  or  1  in  11,  are  either  fathers  and 
sons,  or  brothers  ;  and  I  am  by  no  means 
sure  that  I  have  succeeded  in  hunting 
out  all  the  relationships  that  might  be 
found  to  exist  among  them. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  propor- 
tion of  distinguished  relationships  be- 
comes smaller,  as  we  relax  the  restrictions 
of  our  selection;  and  it  is  reasonable 
that  it  should  be  so,  for  we  then  include 
in  our  lists  the  names  of  men  who  have 
been  inducted  into  history  through  other 
conditions  than  the  possession  of  eminent 
talent. 


Again,  if  we  examine  into  the  rela- 
tionships of  the  notabilities  of  the 
present  day,  we  obtain  even  larger  pro- 
portions. Walford's  "  Men  of  the 
lime "  contains  an  account  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  England,  the  Conti- 
nent, and  America,  who  are  now  alive. 
Under  the  letter  A  there  are  85  names 
of  men,  and  no  less  than  25  of  these,  or 
1  in  3^,  have  relatives  also  in  the  list ; 
12  of  them  ai*e  brothers,  and  11  fathers 
and  sons. 

Abbott,  Rev.  Jacob  (U.  S.  A),  author  on  religious 
and  moral  subjects. 

Abbott,  Rev.  Jolm,  70imjg;er  Irother  of  above, 
author  on  religious  anamond  subjects. 

A'Beckett,  Sir  William,  author,  Solicitor-Gen. 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  brother  of  late 
Gilbert  Abbott  A'Beckett 

Adam  Jean  Victor,  painter,  «on  of  an  eminent 
engraver. 

Adams,  American  minister,  «oi»  of  John 
Quincev  Adams. 

AinswortL  William  Frauds,  editor  of  "Jour- 
nal of  Natural  and  Geographical  Science," 
"Explorations  in  Asia  Minor  and  Kur- 
distan." 

Ainsworth,  William  Hairison,  novelist,  eoHtin 
of  above. 

Aivazooski,  Gabriel,  Armenian,  bom  in  the 
Crimea,  Professor  of  European  and  Oriental 
languages,  and  member  of  Historical  Insti- 
tute of  France. 

Aivazooski,  Ivan,  a  marine  painter,  hrother  of 
above. 

Albermarle,  Earl  of  i})rother  Keppel). 

Albert,  Prince  {hrother). 

Aldis,  Sir  Charles,  medical 

Aldis,  Charles  J.  B.  mcdioil,  »on  of  above. 

Alexander,  James  WaddeU,  American  divine 
(«m  of  a  Professor). 

Alexander,  Joseph  Addison,  Professor  of  An- 
cient languages,  and  of  Biblical  and  Eccle- 
siastical histoiy,  brother  of  the  above. 

Alison.  Sir  Archibald,  historian,  twi  of  author 
of  "Essays on  Taste :"  his  mother  belongjed 
to  "a  family  which  has  for  two  centuries 
been  eminent  in  mathematics  and  the  exact 
sciences." 

Ampere,  member  of  French  Academy,  and 
Professor  in  College  of  France  (literary),  son 
of  the  celebrated  ^ysicist  of  the  same  name. 

Arago,  Etienne,  journalist  and  theatrical 
writer,  brother  of  the  celebrated  philosopher. 

Argyropopulo,  statesman,  ton  of  grand  inter- 
preter to  the  Porte. 

Anstarchi,  ecclesiastic  and  statesman,  «ofi  of 
grand  interpreter  to  the  Porte. 

Arnold,  Matthew,  son  of  late  Dr.  Arnold. 

Arwidson,  Librarian  R.  Library,  Stockholm, 
author,  son  of  a  person  who  held  a  high  posi- 
tion in  the  Church. 

Asbliurton,  Lord,  son  of  Rt.  Hon.  Alexander 
Baring. 
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Azeglio,  Massimo,  statesman  and  painter. 
Azeglio,  Marquis,  nephew  of  above,  diplomatist 
and  painter. 

So  if  we  examine  the  "biograpliies  of 
artists.  In  Bryan's  large  "  Dictionary  of 
Painters,"  the  letterA  contains  391  names 
of  men,  of  whom  %b  are  near  relatives, 
or  1  in  6  :  33  of  them  are  fathers  and 
sons,  30  are  brothers.  In  F^tis  "  Bio- 
graphio  Universelle  des  Musiciens  "  the 
letter  A  contains  515  names,  of  which 
50  are  near  relations,  or  1  in  10.  Two- 
third  are  fathers  and  sons,  one-third  are 
brothers. 

It  is  justly  to  be  urged,  in  limita- 
tion of  the  enormous  effect  of  hereditary 
influence,  implied  by  the  above  figures, 
that  when  a  parent  has  achieved  great 
eminence,  his  son  will  be  placed  in  a 
more  favourable  position  for  advance- 
ment, than  if  he  had  been  the  son  of  an 
ordinary  person.  Social  position  is  an 
especially  important  aid  to  success  in 
statesmanship  and  generalship  ;  for  it  is 
notorious  that  neither  the  Legislature  nor 
the  army  afford,  in  their  highest  ranks, 
an  open  arena  to  the  ablest  intellects. 
The  sons  of  the  favoured  classes  are  in- 
troduced early  in  life  to  both  these 
fields  of  trial,  with  every  encourage- 
ment to  support  them.  Those  of  the 
lower  classes  are  delayed  and  discouraged 
in  their  start ;  and  when  they  are  near 
the  coveted  goal,  they  find  themselves 
aged,  lliey  are  too  late  :  they  are  not 
beaten  by  the  superior  merit  of  their 
contemporaries,  but  by  time ;  as  was 
once  touchingly  remarked  by  Sir  De 
Lacy  Evans. 

In  order  to  test  the  value  of  heredi- 
tary influence  with  greater  precision,  we 
should  therefore  extract  from  our  bio- 
graphical list  the  names  (they  are  330) 
of  those  that  have  achieved  distinction 
in  the  more  open  fields  of  science  and 
literature.  There  is  no  favour  here 
beyond  the  advantage  of  a  good  educa- 
tion. Whatever  spur  may  be  given  by 
the  desire  to  maintain  the  family  fame, 
and  whatever  opportunities  are  afibrded 
by  abundant  leisure,  are  more  than 
neutralised  by  those  influences  which 
commonly  lead  the  heirs  of  fortune  to 
idleness  and  dilettantism. 

Kg.  %^, — VOL.  XII. 


Eecurring  to  our  list,  we  find  fifty-one 
literary  men  who  have  distinguished 
relations.  Therefore,  no  less  than  ^^, 
or  one  distinguished  man  in  every 
twelve,  has  a  father,  son,  or  brother, 
distinguished  in  literature.  To  take 
a  round  number  at  a  venture,  we  may 
be  sure  that  there  have  been  far  more 
than  a  million  students  educated  in 
Europe  during  the  last  four  centuries, 
being  an  average  of  only  2,500  in  each 
a  year.  According  to  our  list,  about 
330  of  these,  or  only  1  in  3,000,  achieved 
eminent  distinction :  yet  of  those  who 
did  so,  1  in  12  was  related  to  a  distin- 
guished man.  Keeping  to  literature 
alone,  it  is  51  to  330  =  1  to  6 J,  that 
a  very  distinguished  literary  man  has 
a  very  distinguished  literary  relative, 
and  it  is  (leaving  out  the  Gronovius  and 
Stephenses)  20  to  330  =  1  to  16,  and  12 
to  330  =  1  to  28,  that  the  relationship 
is  father  and  son,  or  brother  and  brother, 
respectively. 

The  Law  is,  by  far,  the  most  open  to 
fedr  competition  of  «dl  the  professions ; 
and  of  all  offices  in  the  law  there  is 
none  that  is  more  surely  the  reward  of 
the  most  distinguished  intellectual  ca- 
pacity than  that  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
It  therefore  becomes  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting question  to  learn  what  have 
been  the  relationships  of  our  Lord 
Chancellors.  Are  they  to  any  notable 
degree  the  children,  or  the  parents,  or 
the  brothers  of  very  eminent  meni  Lord 
Campbell's  "  Lives  of  the  Chancellors  " 
forms  a  valuable  biographical  dictionary 
for  the  purpose  of  this  investigation.  I 
have  taken  it  just  as  it  stands;  in- 
cluding, as  Lord  Campbell  does,  certain 
Lord  Keepers  and  Commissioners  of  the 
Great  Seal,  as  of  equal  rank  with  the 
Chancellors.  I  may  further  mention, 
that  many  expressions  in  Lord  Camp- 
bell's works  show  that  he  was  a  disbe- 
liever in  hereditary  influence. 

Now  what  are  the  facts  1  Since 
Henry  VIIL's  time,  when  Chancellors 
ceased  to  be  ecclesiastics,  and  were 
capable  of  marrying,  we  have  had  thirty- 
nine  Chancellors,  &c.  whose  lives  have 
been  written  by  Lord  Campbell,  of 
whom  the  following  had  eminent  rela- 
tionships : —  u 
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Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper  :  son,  Lord 
Chancellor  Bacon. 

Coventry :  son  of  a  very  learned  judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas. 

Bacon  :  father  as  above. 

Littleton :  son  of  a  jud^e. 

Whitelock :  son  of  a  judge,  father  of  two  sons, 
one  of  great  eminence  as  a  lawyer,  the  other 
as  a  soldier. 

Herbert :  three  sons.  One  had  high  command 
in  armv  ;  the  second,  the  great  naval  officer, 
created  Lord  Torrington ;  the  third,  Chief 
Justice  of  Queen*s  Bench. 

Finch,  son  of  Speaker  of  House  of  Commons, 
and  first  cousin  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Finch 
of  previous  years,  had  a  son  who  "  almost 
rivalled  his  fether,"  and  who  was  made 
Solicitor- General  and  Earl  of  Aylesford. 

Macclesfield :  son.  President  of  Royal  Society. 

Talbot :  father  was  bishop,  consecutively,  of 
Oxford,  Salisbury,  and  Diuham;  had  sons,  of 
one  of  whom  there  were  great  hopes,  but  he 
died  young  ;  the  other  "  succeeded  to  his 
fathers  virtues." 

Hardwick  had  five  sons,  all  very  distinguished. 
One,  a  man  of  letters  ;  second.  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Yorke ;  third,  an  ambassador  ;  fourth, 
**  talented  as  the  others  ; "  fifth.  Bishop  of 
Ely. 

Nortnington  :  father  was  "  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  men  of  his  day." 

Pratt :  father  was  Chief  Justice  of  King^s 
Bench  ;  his  son  was  distinguished  for  public 
service. 

lorke:  &ther   was  Lord  Chancellor  Hard- 

wicke.    {See  aboVe.) 
Bathurst :  father  was  the  Lord  Bathurst  of 

§ueen  Anne*8  time ;  his  son  was  the  Lord 
athurst  who  filled  high  ofllice  under  George 
in.  and  IV. 
Erskine :  his  brothers  were  nearly  as  eminent 

The  whole  family  was  most  talented. 
Eldon  :  brother  was  the  feunous  Lord  Stowell, 
Judge  of  Admiralty. 

Thus  out  of  the  39  Chancellors  16 
bad  kinsmen  of  eminence.  13  of  them 
— viz.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Bacon, 
Coventry,  Littleton,  Whitelock,  Herbert, 
Finch,  Hardwick,  Pratt,  Yorke,  Bathm'st, 
Erskine,  and  Eldon — bad  kinsmen  of 
great  eminence.  In  other  words,  13 
out  of  39 — that  is,  1  in  every  3 — are 
remarkable  instances  of  hereditary  in- 
fluence. 

It  is  astonishing  to  remark  the  number 
of  the  Chancellors,  who  rose  from  medi- 
ocre social  positions,  showing  how  talent 
makes  its  way  at  the  Bar,  and  how  utterly 
insufficient  are  fjavouritism  and  special 
opportunities  to  win  the  great  legal  prize 
of  the  Chancellorship.  It  is  not  possible 
accurately,  and  it  is  bardl j  wortb  while 


roughly,  to  calculate  the  numerical 
value  of  hereditary  influence  in  obtain- 
ing the  Chancellorship.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  it  is  enormous.  We  must 
not  only  reckon  the  number  of  students 
actually  at  the  Chancery  bar,  and  say 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  the  fore- 
most man  among  them,  but  we  must 
reckon  the  immense  number  of  scbools 
in  England,  in  any  one  of  which,  if  a 
boy  shows  real  marks  of  eminence,  be 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  patronised  and 
passed  on  to  a  better  place  of  educa- 
tion ;  whence  by  exhibitions,  and  sub- 
sequently by  University  scholarsbips 
and  fellowships,  he  may  become  edu- 
cated aa  a  lawyer.  I  believe,  from  these 
reasons,  that  the  chances  of  the  son  of 
a  Lord  Chancellor  to  bo  himself  also 
a  Chancellor,  supposing  be  enters  tbe 
law,  to  be  more  than  a  thousandfold 
greater  than  if  he  were  the  son  of 
equally  rich  but  otberwise  undistin- 
guished parents.  It  does  not  appear 
an  accident  that,  out  of  54  Lord  Chan- 
cellors or  Lord  Keepers,  two  —  viz. 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  and  Lord  Haixl- 
wick  —  should  have  had  sons  wbo 
were  also  Chancellors,  when  we  bear  in 
mind  the  very  eminent  legal  relation- 
ships of  Herbert,  Finch,  Eldon,  and  tbe 
rest. 

The  intellectual  force  of  English  boys 
has,  up  to  almost  the  present  date,  been 
steadily  directed  to  classical  education. 
Classics  form  tbe  basis  of  instruction 
at  our  grammar  schools,  so  that  every 
boy  who  possesses  signal  classical  apti- 
tudes has  a  chance  of  showing  them. 
Those  who  are  successful  obtain  exbi- 
bitions  and  other  help,  and  ultimately 
find  their  way  to  the  great  arena  of 
competition  of  University  life. 

The  senior  classic  at  Cambridge  is 
not  only  the  foremost  of  the  300  youths 
who  take  their  degrees  in  tbe  same 
year,  but  be  is  tbe  foremost  of  perbaps 
a  tentb  part  of  tbe  classical  intellect  of 
his  generation,  throughout  all  England. 
No  industry,  without  eminent  natural 
talent  to  back  it,  could  possibly  raise  a 
youth  into  tbat  position. 

The  institution  of  tbe  class  list  at 
Cambridge  dates  from  1824 ;  so  tbere 
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have  been  41  senior  classics  up  to  the 
present  year.  Wherever  two  names  had 
been  hracketed  together,  I.  selected  the 
one  that  stood  best  in  other  examina- 
tions, and  then  extracted  the  following 
names  from  the  list  of  them,  as  instances 
of  hereditary  influence  : — 

1827.  Kennedy :  father  was  a  classic  of  emi- 
nence ;  two  brothers,  see  below ;  another 
brother,  almost  equally  distinguished  in 
classics. 

1828.  Selwyn:  brother  M.P.  for  Cambridge, 
an  eminent  lawyer. 

1830.  Wordsworth :  nephew  to  the  poet, 
brother  of  an  almost  equally  distinguishea 
classic,  son  of  the  Master  of  Trinity. 

1831.  Kennedy  (m«  alx)ve. ) 

1832.  Lushington :  brother  {see  below);  nephew 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Stephen  Lushington. 
The  family  has  numerous  other  members  of 
eminent  talent. 

1834.  Kennedy  [see  above). 

1835.  Goulboum:   father,  Chancellor  of  the 


Exchequer,  nephew  of  Serjeant  Goulbouim, 
cousin  to  Dr.  Goulboum,  Head  Master  of 
Rugbv.  the  well-known  preacher. 

1835.  Vaugban  :  manyrelationships  like  those 
of  Goulboum,  including  the  Judge,  the  R»- 
fessor  at  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Hawkins.  (Ste 
below.) 

1842.  Denman  :  father  was  the  eminent  Chief 
Justice  Lord  Denman. 

1846.  Lushington  :  brother  {see  above). 

1854.  Hawkins :  see  Vaugban. 

1865.  Butler :  son  of  Senior  Wrangler  of 
1794 ;  three  brothers,  of  whom  two  held 
University  Scholarships  in  Oxford,  and  the 
other  was  a  double  first-class  man  at  Cam* 
bridge. 

12  of  the  41,  or  about  1  in  3  J,  show 
these  influences  in  a  more  or  less  marked 
degi-ee  ;  7  of  them,  or  1  in  6,  viz.  3 
Kennedy,  1  Wordsworth,  2  Lushington, 
and  1  Butler,  very  much  so. 

The  data  we  have  been  considering  are 
summed  up  in  the  following  table  : — 


Number 

of 

cases. 

All  the  men  of  "original  minds"  (Sir 
T.  Phillips)  and  of  every  profession 
between  1458  and  1858 I 

Occurrence  of 

near  miJe 
relationship. 

Percentages. 

Distingnished  father 

has  a  distinguished 

son. 

Distinguished  maa 

has  a  (liHtinguished 

brother. 

605 

1  in  6  cases. 

6  times  in  100  cases. 

2  times  in  100  cases. 

86 

Living  notabilities  (Walford's  *'Men\ 
ofthe  Timet!,  "letter  A) j 

1  in  3^  caBes. 

*       j»           i» 

•        »»    •       »» 

891 

Painters  of  all  dat«8  (Bryan's  Dicty.  A) 

1  in  6  cases. 

ft       >t           ». 

*       tf           »» 

516 

Musicians  (F6tis  Dicty.  A)     .... 

1  in  10  cases. 

C               M                         » 

*       »»           >» 

54 

Lord  Chancellors  (Lord  Campbell)     . 

1  in  3  cases. 

16        „ 

*       >»           »» 

41 

Senior  Classics  of  Cambridge      .    .     . 
Averages 

1  in  4  cases. 

Too  recent 

10       „ 

1  in  6  cases. 

8  in  100  cases. 

6  in  100  oases. 

Everywhere  is  the  enormous  power 
of  hereditary  influence  forced  on  our 
attention.  If  we  take  a  list  of  the 
most  brilliant  standard  writers  of  the 
last  few  years,  we  shall  find  a  large 
share  of  the  number  have  distinguished 
relationships.  It  would  be  difficult  to  set 
off,  against  the  following  instances,  the 
same  number  of  names  of  men  of  equal 
eminence,  whose  immediate  relatives  were 
undistinguished.  Bront6  (Jane  Eyre  and 
her  two  sisters) ;  Bulwer  (and  his  brother 
the  ambassador) ;  Disraeli  (father,  author 
of  "Curiosities  of  Literature  ") ;  Hallam 
(son,  the  subject  of  "  In  Memoriam")  j 
King8le7(two  brothers  eminentnovelifits, 


two  others  no  less  talented)  ;  Lord  Ma- 
caulay  (son  of  Zachary  Macaulay) ;  Miss 
Martineau  (and  her  brother) ;  Merivale, 
Herman  and  Charles  (brothers);  Dean- 
Stanley  (father  the  bishop,  and  popular 
writer  on  birds) ;  Thackeray  (daughter^ 
authoress  of  "Mizabeth");  Tennyson 
(brother  also  a  poet);  Mrs.  TroUope 
(son,  Anthony). 

As  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  trans* 
mission  of  talent  is  as  much  through 
the  side  of  the  mother  as  through  that 
of  the  father,  how  vastly  would  the  off. 
spring  be  improved,  supposing  distin- 
guished women  to  be  commonly  married 
to  distingnished  men,  generation  aftoi 
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generation,  their  qualities  being  in  har- 
mony and  not  in  contrast,  according  to 
rules,  of  which  we  are  now  ignorant, 
but  which  a  study  of  the  subject  would 
be  sure  to  evolve  1 

It  has  been  said  by  Bacon  that  "  great 
men  have  no  continuance."  I,  how- 
ever, find  that  very  great  men  are  cer- 
tainly not  averse  to  the  other  sex,  for 
some  such  have  been  noted  for  their  illicit 
intercourses,  and,  I  believe,  for  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  illegitimate  issue. 
Great  lawyers  are  especially  to  be  blamed 
in  this,  even  more  than  poeta,  artists, 
or  great  commanders.  It  seems  natural 
to  believe  that  a  person  who  is  not 
married,  or  who,  if  married,  does  not 
happen  to  have  children,  should  feel 
himself  more  vacant  to  the  attractions 
of  a  public  or  a  literary  career  than  if 
he  had  the  domestic  cares  and  interests 
of  a  family  to  attend  to.  Thus,  if  we 
take  a  list  of  the  leaders  in  science  of 
the  present  day,  the  small  number  of 
them  who  have  families  is  very  remark- 
able. Perhaps  the  best  selection  of 
names  we  can  make,  is  from  those  who 
have  filled  the  annual  scientific  office  of 
President  of  the  British  Association. 
"We  will  take  the  list  of  the  commoners 
simply,  lest  it  should  be  objected, 
though  unjustly,  that  some  of  the  noble- 
men who  have  occupied  the  chair  were 
not  wholly  indebted  to  their  scientific 
attainments  for  that  high  position.  Out 
of  twenty-two  individuals,  about  one- 
third  have  children;  one-third  are  or 
have  been  married  and  have  no  children ; 
and  one-third  have  never  been  married. 
Among  the  children  of  those  who  have 
had  families,  the  names  of  Frank  Buck- 
land  and  Alexander  Herschel  are  already 
well-known  to  the  public. 

There  has  been  a  popular  belief 
that  men  of  great  intellectual  eminence, 
are  usually  of  feeble  constitution,  and 
of  a  dry  and  cold  disposition.  There 
may  be  such  instances,  but  I  believe 
the  general  rule  to  be  exactly  the  oppo- 
site. Such  men,  so  far  as  my  observa- 
tion and  reading  extend,  are  usually 
more  manly  and  genial  than  the  ave- 
rage, and  by  the  aid  of  these  very 
qualities,  they  obtain  a  recognised  as- 


cendancy. It  is  a  great  and  common 
mistake  to  suppose  that  high  intel- 
lectual powers  are  commonly  associated 
with  puny  frames  and  small  physical 
strength.  Men  of  remarkable  eminence 
are  almost  always  men  of  vast  powers 
of  work.  Those  among  them  that 
have  fallen  into  sedentary  ways  will 
frequently  astonish  their  friends  by 
their  physical  feats,  when  they  hap- 
pen to  be  in  the  mood  of  a  vacation 
ramble.  The  Alpine  Club  contains  a 
remarkable  number  of  men  of  fair  lite- 
rary and  scientific  distinction ;  and  these 
are  among  the  strongest  and  most  daring 
of  the  climbers.  I  believe,  from  my  own 
recollections  of  the  thews  and  energies 
of  my  contemporaries  and  friends  of 
many  years  at  Cambridge,  that  the  first 
half-dozen  class-men  in  classics  or  ma- 
thematics would  have  beaten,  out  of  all 
proportion,  the  last  half-dozen  class- 
men in  any  trial  of  physical  strength 
or  endurance.  Most  notabilities  have 
been  great  eaters  and  excellent  di- 
gesters, on  literally  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  the  furnace  which  can  raise 
more  steam  than  is  usual  for  one  of  its 
size  must  bum  more  freely  and  well 
than  is  common.  Most  great  men  are 
vigorous  animals,  with  exuberant  powers, 
and  an  extreme  devotion  to  a  cause. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  in 
breeding  for  the  highest  order  of  intel- 
lect, we  should  produce  a  sterile  or  a 
feeble  race. 

Many  forms  of  civilization  have  been 
peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  rare  talent.  None  of 
them  were  more  prejudicial  to  it  than 
that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  where  almost 
every  youth  of  genius  was  attracted  into 
the  Church,  and  enrolled  in  the  ranks 
of  a  celibate  clergy. 

Another  great  hindrance  to  it  is  a 
costly  tone  of  society,  like  that  of  our 
own,  where  it  becomes  a  folly  for  a 
rising  man  to  encumber  himself  with 
domestic  expenses,  which  custom  exacts, 
and  which  are  larger  than  his  resources 
are  able  to  meet  Here  also  genius  is 
celibate,  at  least  during  the  best  period 
of  manhood. 

A  spirit  of  caste  is  also  bad,  which 
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compels  a  man  of  genius  to  select  his 
Mdfe  from  a  narrow  neighbourhood,  or 
from  the  members  of  a  few  families,  i.'*.  ' 

Eut  a  spirit  of  clique  is  not  bad.  ?I 
understand  that  in  Germany  it  is  very 
much  the  custom  for  professors  to  marry 
the  daughters  of  other  professors,  and  I 
have  some  reason  to  believe,  but  am 
anxious  for  further  information  before 
I  can  feel  sure  of  it,  that  the  enormous 
intellectual  digestion  of  German  literary 
men,  which  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
corresponding  class  of  our  own  country- 
men, may,  in  some  considerable  degree, 
be  traceable  to  this  practice. 

So  far  as  beauty  is  concerned,  the 
custom  of  many  countries,  of  the  nobi- 
lity purchasing  the  handsomest  girls 
they  could  find  for  their  wives,  has 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  higher  type  of 
features  among  the  ruling  classes.  It 
is  not  so  very  long  ago  in  England  that 
it  was  thought  quite  natural  that  the 
strongest  lance  at  the  tournament  should 
win  the  fairest  or  the  noblest  lady.  The 
lady  was  the  prize  to  be  tilted  for.  She 
rarely  objected  to  the  arrangement,  be- 
cause her  vanity  was  gratified  by  the 
eclat  of  the  proceeding.  !N'ow  history  is 
justly  charged  with  a  tendency  to  repeat 
itself.  We  may,  therefore,  reasonably 
look  forward  to  the  possibility,  I  do 
not  venture  to  say  the  probability,  of  a 
recurrence  of  some  such  practice  of 
competition.  What  an  extraordinary 
effect  might  be  produced  on  our  race, 
if  its  object  was  to  unite  in  marriage 
those  who  possessed  the  finest  and  most 
suitable  natures,  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  1 

Let  us,  then,  give  reins  to  our  fancy, 
and  imagine  a  Utopia — or  a  Laputa,  if 
you  w^ill — in  which  a  system  of  compe- 
titive examination  for  girls,  as  well  as 
for  youths,  had  been  so  developed  as 
to  embrace  every  important  quality  of 
mind  and  body,  and  where  a  considera- 
ble sum  was  yearly  allotted  to  the  en- 
dowment of  such  marriages  as  promised 
to  yield  children  who  would  grow  into 
eminent  servants  of  the  State.  We  may 
picture  to  ourselves  an  annual  ceremony 
in  that  Utopia  or  Laputa,  in  which  the 
Senior  Trustee  of  the  Endowment  Eund 


.^ould  address  ten  deeply-blushing  young 
men,  all  of  twenty-five  years  old,  in  the 
following  terms  : — "  Gentlemen,  I  have 
"  to  announce  the  results  of  a  public  ex- 
"  amination,  conducted  on  established 
"  principles ;  which  show  that  you 
"  occupy  the  foremost  places  in  your 
"  year,  in  respect  to  those  qualities  of 
"  talent,  character,  and  bodily  vigour 
"  which  are  proved,  on  the  whole,  to 
"  do  most  honour  and  best  service  to  our 
"  race.  An  examination  has  also  beencon- 
"  ducted  on  established  principles  among 
"  all  the  young  ladies  of  this  country  who 
"  are  now  of  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and 
"  I  need  hardly  remind  you,  that  this  ex- 
"  amination  takes  note  of  grace,  beauty, 
"  health,  good  temper,  accomplished 
"  housewifery,  and  disengaged  affections, 
"  in  addition  to  noble  qualities  of  heai*t 
"  and  brain.  By  a  careful  investigation  of 
"  the  marks  you  have  severally  obtained, 
"  and  a  comparison  of  them,  always 
"  on  established  principles,  with  those 
"  obtained  by  the  most  distinguished 
"  among  the  young  ladies,  we  have  been 
"  enabled  to  select  ten  of  their  names 
"  with  especial  reference  to  your  indi- 
**  victual  qualities.  It  appears  that 
"  marriages  between  you  and  these  ten 
"  ladies,  according  to  the  list  I  hold  in 
"  my  hand,  would  offer  the  probability 
"  of  unusual  happiness  to  yourselves, 
"  and,  what  is  of  paramount  interest 
"  to  the  State,  would  probably  result 
"  in  an  extraordinarily  talented  issue. 
"  Under  these  circumstances,  if  any  or 
"  all  of  these  marriages  should  be  agreed 
"  upon,  the  Sovereign  herself  will  give 
"  away  the  brides,  at  a  high  and  solemn 
"  festival,  six  months  hence,  in  West- 
"  minster  Abbey.  We,  on  our  part,  are 
"  prepared,  in  each  case,  to  assign 
"  5,000^.  as  a  wedding-present,  and  to 
"  defray  the  cost  of  maintaining  and 
"  educating  your  children,  out  of  the 
"  ample  funds  entrusted  to  our  disposal 
'*  by  the  State." 

If  a  twentieth  part  of  the  cost  and 
pains  were  spent  in  measures  for  the 
improvement  of  the  human  race  that 
is  spent  on  the  improvement  of  the 
breed  of  horses  and  cattle,  what  a  galaxy 
of  genius  might  we  not  create !    We 
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might  introduce  prophets  and  high 
priests  of  civilization  into  the  world, 
as  surely  as  we  can  propagate  idiots  by 
mating  cretins.  Men  and  women  of 
the  present  day  are,  to  those  we  might 
hope  to  bring  into  existence,  what  the 
pariah  dogs  of  the  streets  of  an  Eastern 
town  are  to  our  own  highly-bred 
Tarieties. 

The  feeble  nations  of  the  world  are 
necessarily  giving  way  before  the  nobler 
Tarieties  of  mankind ;  and  even  the  best 
of  these,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  seem 
unequal  to  their  work.  The  average 
calture  of  mankind  is  become  so  much 
higher  than  it  was,  and  the  branches  of 
knowledge  and  history  so  various  and 
extended,  that  few  are  capable  even  of 


compi'ehending  the  exigencies  of  oui 
modem  civilization;  much  less  of  ful- 
filling them.  We  are  living  in  a  sort 
of  intellectual  anarchy,  for  the  want  of 
master  minds.  The  general  intellectual 
capacity  of  our  leaders  requires  to  be 
raised,  and  also  to  be  differentiated. 
We  want  abler  commanders,  statesmen, 
thinkers,  inventors,  and  artists.  The 
natural  qualifications  of  our  race  are  no 
greater  than  they  used  to  be  in  semi- 
barbarous  times,  though  the  conditions 
amid  which  we  are  bom  are  vastly  more 
complex  than  of  old.  The  foremost 
minds  of  the  present  day  seem  to  stagger 
and  halt  under  an  intdlectual  load  too 
heavy  for  their  powers. 

To  be  continued. 


TEANSLATIONS  FROM  HORACE. 
Od.  III.  21. 

"O   NATA  MBCUM." 

My  good  contemporary  cask,  whatever  thou  dost  keep 
Stored  up  in  thee, — smiles,  tears,  wild  loves,  mad  brawls,  or  easy  sleep  ; 
Whatever  thy  grape  was  chaiiged  withal,  thy  day  is  come,  descend  : 
Corvinus  bids ;  my  mellowest  wine  must  greet  my  best-loved  friend. 
Sage  and  Socratio  though  he  be,  the  juice  he  will  not  spurn. 
That  many  a  time  made  glow,  they  say,  old  Gate's  virtue  stem. 
There's  not  a  heart  so  hard  but  thou  beneath  its  guard  canst  steal ; 
There's  not  a  soul  so  close  but  thou  its  secret  canst  reveaL 
There's  no  despair  but  thou  canst  cheer, — ^no  wretch's  lot  so  low. 
But  thou  canst  raise,  and  bid  him  brave  the  tyrant  and  the  foe. 
Please  Bacchus,  and  the  Queen  of  Love,  and  the  linkt  Graces  three, 
Till  lamps  shall  £iil  and  stars  grow  pale,  we'll  make  a  night  with  thee. 

Od.  I.  11. 

"to  nb  QU-«SIERIS." 

Mt  sweet  Leuconoe,  seek  no  more 

To  learn  thy  own,  thy  lover's  date: 
Put  by  thy  dark  Chaldaean  lore, 

For  Heaven  has  closed  the  book  of  fate. 

Are  merry  winters  yet  to  come 

For  thee  and  me  f    Is  this,  whose  blast 

Shivers  the  blustering  waves  to  foam 
On  yon  bluff  rocks,  to  be  our  last  % 

We  know  not,  and  we  can  but  bow 

In  blindness  to  the  Power  Divine 
That  shapes  the  lot  of  all  below: 

Then  broach  yon  flask  of  mellow  wine. 
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Short  as  our  span  our  hopes  must  be : 

While  thus  we  prate,  life's  hour  is  flown. 
The  morrow  does  but  flatter  thee; 

To-day,  dear  girl,  is  all  thine  own. 


Od.  I.  31. 
"quid  dedicatum." 

God  of  tlio  poet,  at  thy  new-built  shrine 
I  bend.     Apollo,  hear  a  poet's  prayer, 

Wliile  from  the  chalice  streams  the  hallowed  wine; 
l^ot  for  the  grain  Sardinian  cornfields  bear, 

l^or  shapely  herds  that  hot  Calabria  breeds, 

Nor  ivory  nor  gold  of  Ind  I  crave, 
Nor  for  broad  lands  where  through  the  qidet  meads 

The  Liris  eats  his  way  with  silent  wave. 

Unenvied  still  let  Fortune's  favourite  son 
Engross  the  vintage  of  Calenian  vines, 

And  the  rich  trader,  his  great  venture  won, 
Quafl"  from  his  golden  bowl  the  priceless  wines. 

And  vaunt  himself  kind  Heaven's  peculiar  care, 
Since  he  so  oft  the  perilous  wave  hath  past 

Unscathed.     Let  olives  and  the  simple  fare 
The  garden  yields  be  still  the  poet's  feast. 

Son  of  Latona,  hale  in  mind  and  frame. 
May  I  enjoy  mine  own  nor  more  desire. 

May  growing  years  ne'er  quench  the  poet's  flame. 
Nor  paralyse  the  hand  that  sweeps  the  lyre. 

Od.  iil  13. 

"O    PONS   BANDUSIiE." 

Spring  of  Bandusia,  crystal  clear. 

Worthy  the  cup  of  votive  wine 
With  choicest  blossoms  of  the  year ! 

To-morrow  shall  a  kid  be  thme. 

Yon  kid  whose  horns  begin  to  bud, 
And  promise  coming  loves  and  flght 

In  vain;  the  little  wanton's  blood 

Is  doomed  to  dye  thy  streamlet  bright. 

The  sultriest  summer's  burning  ray 
Taints  not  thy  virgin  wave :  and  dear 

Is  its  cool  draught  at  close  of  day 
To  wandering  flock  and  weary  steer. 

Thou  too  shalt  be  a  spring  renowned, 

If  verse  of  mine  can  fame  bestow 
On  yonder  cave  with  ilex  crowned 

From  which  thy  babbling  waters  flow.  X. 
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Our  New  Zealand  war  is  carried  on 
neither  in  one  place  nor  against  one 
enemy.  There  have  been  already  no 
less  than  four  distinct  seats  of  war — 
Waikato,  Tauranga,  Taranaki,  and  Wan- 
ganni,  hundreds  of  miles  apart  from 
each  other,  where  we  have  been  con- 
tending against  tribes  differing  in  cha- 
racter,  and  fighting  for  different  objects. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  Maories  themselves, 
however,  these  wars  have  a  common 
nature ;  each  is  a  struggle  against  Eu- 
ropean aggression,  and  in  each  case  the 
fighting  tribes  possess  the  sympathy  of 
the  whole  Maori  race.  The  feeling  of 
a  common  interest  in  resisting  the  Eu« 
ropean  Government  was  first  called  forth 
by  the  Waikato  war  of  1863.  All  pre- 
vious wars  had  been  strictly  local :  they 
were  riots,  not  revolts.  Little  passion 
was  excited  away  from  the  actual  battle 
ground,  the  rest  of  the  natives  sympa- 
thising with  us  as  much  as  with  our 
opponents.  Even  the  Taranaki  war  of 
1860,  at  its  first  outbreak,  possessed  this 
character.  And  although  the  mistaken 
policy  of  Government  soon  began  to 
draw  the  Waikatos  and  other  tribes  into 
the  conflict,  the  mischief  was  stopped 
for  the  time  by  the  intervention  of  the 
New  Zealand  chief,  Wiremu  Tamihana, 
and  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  George  Grey 
as  governor. 

The  Waikato  war  was  national  from 
the  outset  We  attacked  the  Waikatos, 
because  they  had  "  rebelled  '*  by  repu- 
diating the  Queen's  sovereignty,  and 
establishing  a  native  king;  and  they 
fought  to  defend  their  king,  their 
country,  and  their  independence.  This 
native  king  had  been  in  existence  for 
seven  years  before  the  war.  The  chiefs 
who  appointed  him  declared  that  they 
had  no  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  Queen 
or  the  Europeans,  but  merely  desired  to 
obtain  the  advantages  of  law  and  order 
in  their  territories.    Those  promises  of 


civilizing  the  Maories,  by  which,  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  our  Grovemmcnt 
first  gained  a  footing  in  New  Zealand, 
had  never  been  kept.  The  natives  had 
sold  us  land  readily  and  cheaply,  imtil 
we  grew  powerful  enough  to  be  feared. 
They  then  became  startled  by  the 
rapidity  of  our  progress  as  contrasted 
with  the  slowness  of  their  own.  Finally, 
a  constitution  was  given  to  New  Zealand, 
in  which  their  very  existence  was  for- 
gotten. They  found  that,  instead  of 
being,  with  tiieir  white  brethren,  fellow- 
subjects  of  the  Queen,  they  were  to 
become  the  subjects  of  the  European 
race  in  New  Zealand.  Against  this 
future  they  revolted  by  stopping  all 
further  sale  of  land  to  the  European  Go- 
vernment, and  estabHshing  an  indepen- 
dent king  of  their  own  race.  From  the 
date  of  this  act  it  became  a  necessity  for 
us  to  recognise  Maori  independence  or 
to  undertake  the  conquest  of  the  Maori 
race.  Yet  Colonial  politicians,  who 
have  always  under-estimated  the  Maori 
love  of  liberty,  long  cherished  the  hope 
of  persuading  the  natives  to  give  up 
their  inconvenient  designs.  At  length 
the  Taranaki  war  revealed  how  dange- 
rous a  power  the  Maori  king  might  be- 
come, and  Sir  George  Grey*s  peace  con- 
vinced the  New  Zealand  public  that 
nothing  short  of  force  would  induce  the 
natives  to  resign  their  independence. 
The  colonists  had  just  received  what  the 
Imperial  Government  had  long  with- 
held, "responsibility  for  native  affairs;'*' 
that  is,  the  right  to  govern  the  natives 
as  they  pleased,  with  10,000  English 
troops  to  give  effect  to  their  policy.  The 
opportunity  of  finally  settling  the  Native 
question  at  Imperial  expense  was  tea 
tempting  to  be  resisted — and  so,  with 
one  consent,  they  resolved  on  war. 

By  a  bold  assertion  the  New  Zealand 
Government  induced  the  belief  in  this 
country  that  the  Maories    themselves 
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began  the  war :  a  delusion  from  whicli 
the  Colonial  Ofl&ce  has  never  been  able 
to  extricate  itself.  But,  in  fact,  the  war 
with  the  Maori  king  was  begun  in  July, 
1863,  by  our  troops  crossing  the  Manga- 
tawhiri,  a  tributary  of  the  Waikato,  which 
bounded  his  alleged  dominions,  and 
building  a  redoubt  upon  Maori  soiL 
This  invasion  was  resisted,  not  only  by 
chiefs  who  had  long  desired  war  with 
the  English,  but  also  by  Wiremu  Tami- 
hana  and  his  adherents,  who  had  up  to 
that  period  exerted  themselves  with 
success  to  repress  the  war  party  and 
preserve  peace. 

The  troops  were  hurried  to  the  front 
in  consequence  of  one  of  the  periodical 
panics  in  Auckland,  caused  by  the  reve- 
lation of  the  latest  plot  for  the  murder 
of  all  Europeans.  Their  movement 
proved  to  have  been  premature.  General 
Cameron  could  only  advance  two  or 
three  miles  into  the  Maori  country.  His 
further  progress  along  the  river  bank 
was  stopped  by  a  fortification  at  Mere- 
mere,  and  he  had  no  steamers  upon  the 
Waikato  by  means  of  which  the  enemy's 
position  could  be  turned.  From  July 
to  November,  a  long  range  of  forest 
hills,  called  the  Hunna,  lying  between 
Auckland  and  the  Waikato,  swarmed 
with  bands  of  Maori  plunderers,  who 
burnt  houses,  wasted  fields,  drove  off 
cattle,  and  in  many  cases  shot  or  toma- 
hawked the  settlers. 

At  length  the  arrival  from  Sydney  of 
a  steam  gunboat,  defended  with  thin 
iron  plates,  changed  the  fortune  of  war. 
The  stronghold  of  Meremere  was  passed, 
and  a  detachment  was  landed  in  its 
rear ;  but  just  as  Greneral  Cameron 
thought  his  enemies  in  his  power,  his 
long  preparations  were  rendered  fruit- 
less by  their  suddenly  absconding  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  single  man.  At  Ean- 
giriri,  however,  where  they  made  their 
next  stand,  they  were  not  so  fortunate. 
After  a  most  desperate  struggle,  which 
lasted  all  night  long,  their  position  was 
taken,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  New 
Zealand  wars,  a  large  number  of  pri- 
soners captured.  The  General  and  all  his 
officers  were  struck  with  the  courage 
shown  by  the  defenders.     Five  times 


the  storming  parties  were  repulsed,  with 
heavy  loss,  and  though  they  were  as- 
often  rallied  by  the  gallantry  of  their 
officers,  it  was  through  a  lucky  accident- 
rather  than  by  main  force  that  the  place 
was  at  last  entered.  This  decisive  and 
brilliant  affair  produced  a  profound  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  the  natives.  Th& 
prisoners,  among  whom  were  many  of  the 
principal  Waikato  chiefs,  admitted  with 
the  utmost  candour  that  they  had  been 
thoroughly  beaten.  They  said  that  the 
Maori  power  was  gone,  and  they  wrote 
to  their  friends,  recommending  them  to 
make  peace  at  any  price,  to  give  up  the 
sovereignty  to  the  Grovemor,  and  the 
land  to  the  Europeans.  There  was  but 
one  drawback  to  the  victory.  The  blow 
had  fallen  upon  the  wrong  victim.  It 
was  the  old  peace-party  that  was  thus 
crushed  —  the  followers  of  Tamihana, 
fighting  only  in  self-defence. 

Some  days  before  the  engagement, 
Rewi  Maniapoto,  the  leader  of  the  war- 
party,  had  quarrelled  with  them,  had 
left  Rangiriri,  and  was  gone  safe  and 
sulky  to  the  hills. 

While  the  English  troops  were  thus 
gaining  victory  in  the  field,  the  Colonial 
Parliament  was  busily  preparing  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  success.  A  "great 
plan "  was  formed  to  raise  a  loan  of 
3,000,000^.  in  England,  and  to  em- 
power the  Colonial  Government  to  con- 
fiscate Maori  land  to  any  extent,  and  in 
any  district  which  they  might  pronounce 
to  be  in  a  8tat«  of  "rebellion."  The 
money  and  the  land  were  to  be  used  in 
procuring  military  settlers  to  protect 
the  Auckland  colonists,  and  immigrants 
to  swell  the  Auckland  population ;  and 
it  was  thought  that  after  providing  for 
these  objects  there  would  remain  a  sur- 
plus of  a  million  and  a  half  of  confis- 
cated acres,  which  might  be  sold  at  21. 
an  acre,  and  thus  repay  the  loan.  At 
the  same  time,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
rebellion,  so  profitable  to  the  Auckland 
capitalist,  an  Act  was  passed  to  suspend 
the  legal  rights  of  all  suspected  persons, 
and  to  render  them  liable  to  summary 
conviction  and  punishment  by  military 
tribunals. 

It  was,  however,  difficult  to  prevent 
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the  victory  at  Rangiriri  from  defeating 
the  "great  plan,"  by  bringing  about  a 
premature  peace.      Tamihana  wrote  to 
the   Governor  that  his  tribe  had  but 
thirty  men  left,  and  that  he  could  no 
longer  continue  the  war ;  and  Te  Wha- 
repu,  the  principal  chief  of  Lower  Wai- 
kato,   who  was   mortally   wounded   at 
Eangiriri,  formally  sued  for  peace.     The 
answer  given  was  that  the  Gfeneral  must 
advance  without  opposition  to  Ngarua- 
wahia,  the  king's  capital,  and  that  after- 
wards the  Government  would  treat  about 
peace.     So  broken  and  dispirited  were 
the  Maories  at  that  time  that  they  sub- 
mitted even  to  these  hard  terms.     They 
let  the  invader  pass  without  hindrance 
through  the  defile  of  Taupiri,  a  place 
with   singular  natural    advantages   for 
defence ;  they  surrendered  without  a  blow 
their  national  flag,  and  the  graves  of  their 
ancestors,  and  then  our  promise  to  nego 
tiate  was  broken.  It  would  have  been  folly 
for  the  Colonial  Government  to  make 
peace  while  the  plains  of  Upper  Wai- 
kato  were  still  unconquered.     Rewi  was 
happily  strong  enough  and  undaunted 
enough  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  there- 
fore, leaving  Tamihana  and  the  remnant 
of  his  tribe  to  retire  unmolested  up  the 
Waikato  to  Maunga-tautari,  immediate 
military  operations  were  directed  against 
Rewi  and  his  tribe  along  the  line  of  the 
Waipa.     Such  an  opportunity  for  peace 
as  that  lost  after  the  victory  at  Ran- 
giriri has  never  since   occurred.     Our 
operations   against   Rewi  produced  no 
very  decisive  success.     We  gained  terri- 
tory, which   can  only  be   retained  by 
military  force  and  at  ruinous  expense, 
but  we  lost  prestige.     The  Maories  had 
constructed  a  chain  of  redoubts  in  the 
open  country  so  skilfully,  that  it  was 
not  thought  prudent  to  attempt  to  carry 
the  position  by  .assault.     And  although, 
after  some  delay,  the  position  was  turned 
by  a  body  of  troops  marching  by  night 
to  the  rear  of  the  chain  of  forts,  yet 
the  natives  succeeded  in  evacuating  all 
their  posts,  and  retiring  unconquered  to 
their  fastnesses  among   the   hills.      A 
few  roving  parties  only  were  engaged 
and   defeated ;    and  the  Colonial  forces 
distinguished  themselves  by  a  very  cruel 


raid  upon  the  undefended  village  of 
Rangiaowhia,  in  which  a  dozen  natives, 
who  occupied  a  house  and  held  it  with 
great  gallantry  against  the  invaders,  were 
burnt  alive. 

There  was,  however,  no  opportunity 
of  striking  a  decisive  blow.     The  Wai- 
kato  country  was   conquered,  but  the 
men  were  still  unsubdued.     At  Orakau, 
where  the  last  stand  in  the  Waikato 
country  wsis   made,  300  or  400  men, 
women,  and  children  were  besieged  in 
an  unfinished  pa  by  nearly  1,500  of  our 
troops.     The  defenders  had  only  a  few 
double-barrelled   smooth-bores   and  old 
sticks  of  arms  to  oppose  to  our  Enfield 
rifles,  hand  grenades,  and  conical  shells. 
Yet  without  food,  except  berries,  and 
without  a  drop  of  water,  they  held  the 
place  against  this  overpowering  force  for 
three  days,  until  the  flanking  angle  of 
their  pa   was  blown   up  by  our  sap. 
The  general  vainly  urged  them  to  sur- 
render, or,  at  least,  to  give  up   their 
women  and  children.     The  reply  was, 
"  We  shall  fight  on  for  ever,  and  ever, 
and  ever."     At  last,  when  the  position 
was  laid  open  to  assault,  they  sallied 
forth  and  cut  their  way  through  our 
lines,  leaving  one-third  of  their  number, 
men  and  women  (for  the  latter  fought 
and  fell  as  bravely  as  the  men),  dead 
upon  the  field.     On  the  other  side  of 
the   plain,   Tamihana,   who    had  been 
followed    up    and    again    attacked    at 
Maungatautari,   probably   appalled    by 
the  fate  of  Oraiau,  did  not  await  a  con- 
flict, but  abandoned  his  defences  and 
fled  to  the  mountain.     It  was  reported 
by    an    old    friendly    chief,    Wiremu 
Nera,    that    all    Tamihana's    followers 
would  surrender.     Up  went  Sir  George 
Grey  in  full  uniform  to  the  front,  where 
everybody  was  on  the  tiptoe  of  expecta- 
tion.    Presently  a  fleet  of  canoes  was 
seen  coming  round  a  point  of  the  river ; 
the   canoes    landed,   and    let    out  old 
women,    puppies,    babies,    pigs,    fleas» 
parrots,  and  sJl  the  contents  of  a  Maori 
pa,  except  the  men,  who,  having  got 
the  two  or  three  days'  start  they  wanted, 
had  gone  over  the  hills  to  Tauranga. 

In  fact,  the  Colonial  Government  had 
taken  measures  to  make  the  continuance 
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of  the  war  certain  and  the  submission 
of  the  natives  impossible.  Composed 
chiefly  of  Auckland  men,  and  being  for 
the  moment  absolute,  they  simply  played 
a  game  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
Auckland  province  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  Government.  They  published  a 
declaration  to  the  natives,  which  the 
Grovernor  had  neither  authorised  nor 
even  seen,  to  which  no  warrior  race  like 
the  New  Zealanders  could  possibly  sub- 
mit. It  was  not  in  truth  intended  that 
they  should  submit,  but  rather  that  they 
should  go  on  fighting.  The  gist  of  the 
terms  was  that  these  men,  who  had 
fought  like  warriors  for  their  liberty, 
should  give  up  their  arms  and  their 
persons,  and  submit  to  be  tried  as  traitors 
and  rebels.  The  natives,  uncertain  as 
to  the  crime  which  was  to  be  laid  to 
their  charge  and  the  punishment  that 
would  be  inflicted  upon  them,  rejected 
such  terms,  and,  though  defeated  at  all 
points,  refused  to  surrender.  The  rem- 
nant of  the  Waikatos  at  the  present  day 
occupy  the  rugged  hills  which  overlook 
the  plains  we  have  confiscated,  still 
defiant  and  unconquered. 

The  district  of  Tauranga,  in  which 
our  next  New  Zealand  war  was  carried 
on,  is  remote  from  the  Waikato,  on  the 
east  coast  of  New  Zealand.  The  Colonial 
Grovemment,  confident  that  no  one  at 
home  would  distinguish  Tauranga  from 
Waikato,  never  took  the  trouble  to 
furnish  an  excuse  for  the  war  that  was 
deliberately  provoked  in  that  district. 
The  Tauranga  natives  were  known  to  be 
disloyal,  and  their  lands  were  wanted 
for  the  "  great  plan."  A  military  force 
was  therefore  sent  down  to  stir  them 
^P>  ^7  occupying  their  land  and  seizing 
their  crops  and  cattle,  to  some  overt  act 
of  rebellion  that  might  furnish  a  pretext 
for  confiscation.  There  was  at  first  some 
difficulty  in  provoking  the  Tauranga 
natives  to  rebel  When,  at  last,  joined 
by  the  refugees  from  Waikato  and  tribes 
from  the  east  coast,  they  rose  to  resist 
the  invasion,  they  inflicted  upon  us  at 
the  Grate  Pa  the  most  disastrous  defeat 
our  arms  have  ever  suffered  in  New 
Zealand.  And  though  our  losses  were 
afterwards  retrieved  at  a  place  further 


inland,  where  the  Maories,  fool-hardy 
from  success,  stood  their  ground  in  an 
unfinished  pa  and  were   routed  with 
great  slaughter,  yet,  on  the  whole,  we 
lost  more  military  prestige  at  Tauranga 
than  we  had  gained  in  Waikato.     Our 
policy  has  in  the  same  place  suffered  no 
less  discredit  than  our  arms.     After  the 
second  engagement  there  was  what  was 
called  "  submission  and  peace."     A  few 
worthless   arms   were  surrendered,  the 
oath  of  allegiance  was  taken,  and  a  tract 
of  country  was  surrendered  by  the  in- 
surgents, of  which  they  are  said  not  to 
have  been  the  owners.     The  Maories, 
who    appeared    to   be   quite    destitute, 
were  supplied  at  colonial  expense  with 
seed  and  with  provisions.     For  several 
months,  except  a  demand  for  protection 
from   the   military   settlers    who  were 
stationed   on   the    confiscated   land  at 
Tauranga,  there  was  no  alarm  of  war. 
But  on  Christmas  Day,  1864,  our  new 
subjects  abandoned  the  settlement  and 
fled  to  the  forests,     lliey  were  visited  on 
that  day  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Angel, 
Te  Uau,  the  chief  of  a  new  and  strange 
superstition,   called  the  "  Pai  Marire," 
which,  beginning  from   Wanganui,    is 
spreading  over  the  whole  of  New  Zealand. 
The  envoys  announced  speedy  destruction 
by  a  Divine  Power  to  the  English  and 
all  their  allies.      The  Tauranga  natives 
packed  up  in  haste,  crying  out,  "  Hasten ! 
the  time  allotted  for  our  salvation  is 
short."    They  abandoned  their  standing 
crops,  and  in  some  cases  their  horses, 
and  left  their  villages  strewn  with  cook- 
ing vessels,  saddles,  clothes,  and  other 
gCN^     They  declared  in  departing  that 
they  would  not  fight  the  Europeans,  but 
separated  from  them  lest  they  should 
share  their  destruction.     However,  as 
one  of  the  fugitives  who  returned  to 
fetch  his  horse  was  knocked  down  with 
the  butt-end  of   a  riding-whip    by  a 
zealous  servant  of  the  Government,  it 
is  possible  that  this  determination  may 
be  reconsidered. 

After  the  supposed  submission  of  the 
Tauranga  natives,  the  war  languished. 
Only  at  Taranaki,  where  war  has  long 
been  chronic,  fighting  still  went  on. 
We   gained   a   few  "  great  victories," 
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when  four  or  five  hundred  troops,  headed 
by  friendly  natives,  drove  about  a  score 
of  enemies  from  one  pa  and  occupied 
others  that  were  undefended.  But  the 
real  war  was  raging  in  the  town  of 
Auckland  between  Sir  George  Grey  and 
the  Colonial  Ministry.  Hostilities  were 
provoked  by  despatches  from  the  Im- 
perial Government.  Hitherto  the  Co- 
lonial Ministry  had  been  paramount  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  had  used 
the  Imperial  troops  as  mercenaries  sup- 
plied to  them  gratis  by  England  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  designs. 

But  Jtheir  "  great  plan  "  was  now  in- 
terrupted by  the  arrival  of  a  series  of 
despatches  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
which  virtually  restored  to  Sir  George 
Grey  power  and  responsibility  in  Native 
affairs.  It  was  declared  that  so  long  as 
England  was  fighting  even  in  part  the 
Colonial  battle,  she  had  a  right  to  dictate 
the  use  that  was  to  be  made  of  victory ; 
and  Sir  George  Grey  was  therefore  in- 
structed to  act  on  his  own  judgment, 
and  if  necessary  against  the  advice  of 
his  Ministers,  and  to  use  the  power  of 
the  Imperial  troops  to  give  effect  to  his 
determination.  This  was  a  restoration 
of  the  vicious  system  of  double  govern- 
ment, which  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  New  Zealand  war.  The  Governor's 
authority  was  to  be  exercised  specially 
in  three  matters — the  conditions  of  peace, 
the  confiscation  of  native  lands,  and 
the  disposal  of  prisoners.  The  New 
Zealand  Ministers,  thus  shorn  of  their 
brief  authority — ^for  the  Secretary  of 
State's  language  was  in  effect,  "  I  will 
disallow  your  confiscation  scheme  unless 
you  carry  it  out  in  my  way  " — ought  to 
have  resigned,  or  called  the  New  Zealand 
Assembly  to  discuss  their  new  relations 
with  the  Imperial  Government.  Instead 
of  this  they  took  the  strange  course  of 
remaining  in  office,  to  bait  the  Governor 
by  reading  him  flippant  lectures  on 
Native  affairs,  and  bullying  him  into 
carrying  out  their  "great  plan."  Sir 
George  Grey,  however,  far  too  astute  to 
be  so  taken  in,  succeeded  in  catching 
them  in  one  trap  after  another;  until,  at 
length,  losing  their  temper  and  becoming 
quarrelsome    and   rude,   they  wrote  a 


series  of  memoranda  in  abuse  of  the 
Governor,  for  the  impertinence  whereof 
it  would  be  difficult,  even  in  a  colony, 
to  find  a  parallel  The  point  most  hotly 
contested  was  the  disposal  of  Maori 
prisoners. 

The  prisoners  taken  in  the  battle  of 
Rangiriri,  with  a  few  others  subse- 
quently captured,  were  confined  in  an 
old  coal-hulk  moored  in  the  Auckland 
harbour.  The  Colonial  Ministers  stated 
that  the  general  health  and  condition  of 
the  prisoners  had  improved  marvellously 
during  confinement ;  that  there  was  no 
depression  of  spirits  among  them ;  and 
that  nothing  could  be  better  managed 
than  the  prison  ship  :  in  fact,  tbat  these 
men,  accustomed  to  the  freedom  of  savage 
life,  were  rather  rewarded  than  punished 
by  being  kept  in  prison.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  highest  medical  officers  of  the 
army  thought  it  their  duty  to  tell  the 
Governor  that  the  hulk  was  a  most 
unfit  prison,  and  that  many  of  the 
prisoners  were  contracting  the  seeds  of 
disease  that  would  shorten  their  lives 
when  released.  After  a  series  of  eighty- 
four  memoranda,  some  of  great  length 
and  with  copious  appendices,  had  failed 
to  elicit  the  truth,  it  was  at  last  agreed 
to  send  the  prisoners  to  the  Island  of 
Kawau,  a  private  property  of  Sir  George 
Grey,  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Auck- 
land, where  they  were  to  form  a  sort  of 
Moravian  settlement  The  hulk  was 
towed  to  the  spot^  with  a  clergyman,  a 
magistrate,  a  medical  officer,  seeds,  im- 
plements— everything,  in  short,  but  a 
guard  to  keep  the  captives  in  their 
prison.  Who  forgot  or  neglected  to 
send  the  guard,  is  a  matter  that  will 
probably  never  be  known.  Eighty  fresh 
memoranda  written  in  one  month  have 
failed  to  prove  anything  more  than  that 
Sir  George  Grey  is  very  clever,  and  liis 
late  Ministers  very  rude.  The  prisoners 
were  not  long  in  showing  that  they 
preferred  freedom  to  living  as  a  model 
settlement  on  the  Kawau.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  frightened  by  a  man- 
of-war  that  went  to  Kawau  to  practise 
her  guns ;  but  it  seems  hardly  necessary 
to  account  for  men  who  had  been  nine 
or  ten  months  in  captivity  taking  the 
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first  opportunity  to  escape.  From  Kawau 
they  crossed  a  mile  of  sea  to  the  main- 
land, where  they  occupied  and  fortified 
a  mountain,  which  is,  I  believe,  within 
sight  of  the  town   of  Auckland.     All 
attempts  to  frighten  or  cajole  them  into 
a  return  to  their  pleasant  prison  have 
failed.      They   repudiate    the    idea    of 
harming  the  settlers  unless  molested  by 
the  Government,  and  they  deny  with 
indignation  certain  depredations  on  the 
cows  and  poultry  of  their  neighbours 
with  which   they  have   been   charged. 
But  to  all  terms  proposed  they  turn  a 
deaf  ear.    Even  an  offer  of  safe  conduct 
to  their  friends  in  Waikato  has  been 
declined;   they   cannot  trust  our  good 
faith,   and   prefer  to   run   the  risk  of 
finding    their    own   way   home.      The 
Government  cannot  take  them  by  force 
without  kindling  a  war  in  the  North, 
and  sacrificing  the  lives  and  property  of 
hundreds  of  English  settlers ;  and  so 
the  Eangiriri    prisoners,   though    they 
have   abandoned   their  useless  fortress 
on  the  mountain,  still  remain  scattered 
in  small  parties  about  the  district  safe 
and  free. 

As  to  confiscation,  it  was  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to   the   New  Zealand 
Government  that  a  large  tract  of  native 
territory  should  be  confiscated.     They 
had  eu listed  militia  in   Australia  and 
other  place «  by  promising  them  a  share 
of  the  spoil ;  and  they  had  spent  large 
sums  of  money  in  making  roads,  bridges, 
and  other  improvements  in  the  Waikato 
country,  which  they  already  looked  upon 
as  their  own.     However  they  might  ad- 
mire  in   the   abstract  the  justice  and 
humanity   enforced  in    Mr.  Cardwell's 
despatches,  it  was  impossible  to   carry 
his  theories  into  practice  and  yet  fulfil 
the   engagements   of  the   colony.     Sir 
George  Grey  on  the  other  hand  wished 
to   issue    a   proclamation    offering   the 
natives   the  most  complete  pardon  for 
all  that  was  past,  upon  the  one  single 
condition  of  taking  the   oath   of  alle- 
giance to  the  Queen  and  promising  sub- 
mission to  the  Colonial  Government  for 
the  time  to  come,  and  he  accused  the 
!Ministers   of  prolonging  the  war  and 
<dosing  the  avenues  of  peace  because 


they  refused  to  join  him  in  the  issue  of 
such  a  proclamation.  After  a  great  deal 
of  very  smart  and  uncomplimentary 
writing,  the  Colonial  Ministers,  who 
from  ignorance  of  Maori  character,  were 
not  aware  that  the  natives  were  sure  to 
refuse  the  condition,  at  last  resigned. 
Sir  George  Grey  issued  his  proclamation. 
The  natives  treated  the  offer  with  ridi- 
cule and  contempt,  proving  thereby  that 
they  love  liberty  even  more  than  their 
lands,  and  that  after  all  our  expenditure 
of  blood  and  treasure  they  still  remain 
unsubdued.  Yet  Sir  George  Grey's  pro- 
clamation had  one  result.  It  justified 
confiscation,  which  had  become  a  politi- 
cal necessity  in  the  eyes  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  It  was  therefore  not  so 
foolish  an  act  as  it  seemed  to  be. 

The  next  New  Zealand  Ministry  under 
Mr.  Weld  exacted  written  pledges  from 
the  Governor  before  they  would  take 
office.  They  insisted  upon  an  imme- 
diate stop  being  put  to  the  double 
Government.  The  Imperial  troops  were 
to  be  sent  home>  and  the  colonists  were 
again  to  enjoy  supreme  power  in  native 
affairs.  Their  policy  was  accepted  by 
all  the  colonists  except  the  inhabitants 
of  Auckland.  These  shrewd  commer- 
cial men  cling  to  the  profits  of  a  war 
expenditure,  and  have  petitioned  the 
Queen  to  take  away  their  constitutional 
rights,  and  make  Auckland  a  Crown 
Colony,  rather  than  thus  prematurely 
deprive  them  of  the  profits  of  the  Maori 
wars. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Colonial 
Ministry  obtained  immediate  authority 
in  native  affairs,  while  they  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  troops  were  to  stay 
until  the  decision  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment should  be  made  known.  They 
proposed  meanwhile  to  employ  a  mili- 
tary force  between  Taranaki  and  Wan- 
ganui,  in  "  reducing  to  submission  "  the 
Wanganui  natives,  and  "opening  up" 
the  country  by  a  road.  Forts  were  to 
be  erected  at  convenient  positions  along 
the  line  of  road ;  land  was  to  be  con- 
fiscated, and  military  settlers  stationed 
thereupon.  Considering  that  the  Go- 
vernor had  just  announced  to  the  natives 
by  his  proclamation   confiscating   the 
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Waikato,  which  was  issued  with  the 
concurrence  of  his  Ministers,  **  The 
Governor  will  make  no  further  attack 
on  those  who  remain  quiet,"  the  Wan- 
ganui  scheme  must  have  taken  the 
Maories  a  little  hy  surprise.  The  result 
has  been  a  fresh  war,  tediously  like 
those  which  have  gone  before.  The 
chief  diflference  is  that  we  have  fallen 
among  a  set  of  fanatics,  who  are  ani- 
mated by  religious  zeal  as  well  as  pa- 
triotism to  make  a  desperate  resistance. 
By  a  special  revelation  from  heaven 
through  the  Angel,  Te  Hau,  they  are 
promised  final  victory  over  the  Euro- 
pean foe.  The  sort  of  temper  in  which 
the  Wanganui  war  is  likely  to  be  waged 
may  be  estimated  from  the  following 
extract  from  the  Wanganui  Chro7iicle : — 
"  A  wounded  Maori  was  making  his 
"  escape  from  the  field  of  battle,  when 
"  a  boy  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  who 
"  came  from  Auckland  with  the  50th, 
"  knocked  him  down  and  killed  him 
**  with  a  piece  of  stick.  He  was  re- 
"  warded  by  a  gift  of  20«.  from  one 
"  officer  and  10«.  from  another." 

The  latest  news  that  Wiremu  Tami- 
hana  has  surrendered  to  the  Grovem- 
ment  is,  if  true,  significant.  If  so 
zealous  a  supporter  of  Maori  nationality 
has  given  up  the  conflict,  it  is  because 
he  despairs  of  controlling  the  ferocity 
and  fanaticism  with  which  the  war  is 
to  be  henceforth  conducted.  The  fact 
proves  that  our  stupid  policy  is  at  last 
consummated.  We  have  crushed  the 
party  of  Maories  most  friendly  to  us ; 
we  have  destroyed  the  elements  of  law 
and  civilization;  and  we  have  now  a 
savage  foe  unfettered  by  the  restraints 
of  Christianity,  and  confident  in  his 
mountain  fastnesses,  with  whom  to 
carry  on  the  struggle. 

Fresh  attacks  upon  the  natives  may 
delay,  but  will  not  prevent,  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Imperial  forces.  Most 
people  both  at  home  and  in  New  Zea- 
land have  at  last  perceived  that  this  is 
the  first  step  necessary  for  the  termi- 
nation of  native  wars.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  immediate  result  of  such 
a  step  would  be  at  least  a  temporary 
peace. 


Not  that  one  single  matter  of  contro- 
versy between  the  colonists  and  Maories 
has    been    disposed    of   by    the  wars. 
Politically  the  two  parties  are  nearly  as 
they  were.     The  province  of  Auckland 
has  gained  a  tract  of  territory  at  the 
cost  of  others,  and  the  natives  have 
greatly    increased    their    distrust    and 
hatred  of  the  Europeans.     But,  when 
hostilities    are    once    suspended,    the 
Maories  have    a    superstitious    feeling 
against  being  the  aggressors.    Upon  this 
Sir  George  Grey  veiy  cleverly  worked 
during  the  first  two  years  of  his  govern- 
ment.    During  that  time  the  Maories 
always  believed  that   they  would  be 
attacked,  and  were  well  aware  that  the 
Governor's  military  preparations  made 
their    position    daily    less    defensible, 
and  yet,  with  the  exception  of  Rewi 
and  his  party,  who  continually  urged 
war,  the  chiefs  of  Waikato  were  steady 
to    the    principle — "Let    the   Pakeha 
begin."     According  to  Maori  views,  we 
have  been  the  aggressors  in  all  New  Zea- 
land wars.  We  were  the  first  to  employ 
military  force  at  Taranaki  in  1860  ;  the 
first  to  disturb  the  status  quo  at  Taranaki 
in  1863 ;  the  first  to  cross  the  boundary 
line  between  Auckland  and  Waikato  in 
the  same  year ;  the  first  at  Tauranga ; 
the  first    at  WanganuL     Besides  this 
motive    for    peace,   the  war    has    un- 
doubtedly increased  the  respect  of  the 
Maories  for  European  power.     The  as- 
sertion that  they  began  the  war  with  the 
confident  expectation    of    driving  the 
Europeans  out  of  the  country  is  not  in- 
deed true,  but  the  experience  of  former 
wars  justified   them   in  thinking  that 
they  could  defend  their  country  against 
CUP  attack.     The  rapidity  with  which 
we  overran  and   conquered  Waikato, 
and  the  fact  that  their  occasional  vic- 
tories neither  stopped  nor  even  delayed 
our  progress,  have  taught  them  a  lesson. 
They  will  not  rashly  provoke  the  ven- 
geance of  so  powerful  a  foe. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  colonists  will 
be  as  little  disposed  to  fight  as  the 
natives.  To  the  colonists  of  the  South- 
em  Island  war  can  bring  nothing  but 
pecuniary  loss.  They  are  as  determined 
as  the  people  of  this  country  to  have  no 
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more  native  wars  carried  on  at  their 
expense,  and  being  nearer  the  spot,  have 
a  better  chance  of  carrying  their  deter- 
mination into  effect.  Indeed,  the  war, 
though  so  much  of  its  cost  in  blood  and 
treasure  has  been  borne  by  this  country, 
has  brought  the  colony  to  the  verge  of 
ruin.  New  countries,  competing  with 
each  other  for  capital  and  labour,  soon 
reach  the  limit  of  debt  which  they  can 
bear  without  stagnation  and  bankruptcy. 
New  Zealand  has  already  reached,  and 
has  all  but  passed  that  limit. 

But  peace  cannot  be  prolonged  unless 
the  colonists  recognise  their  true  position 
towards  the  Maories.  The  latter  have 
maintained,  in  spite  of  defeat,  the  inde- 
pendence which  they  asserted  before 
hostilities  began.  They  must  therefore 
be  treated  as  independent  until  the 
colony  is  prepared  to  renew  single- 
handed  that  attempt  at  subjugation 
which  has  for  the  present  failed.  It  is, 
therefore,  idle  to  talk  of  imposing  on 
them  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  mc&ing 
roads  into  their  territories.  Such  acts 
will  provoke  war  in  any  part  of  New 


Zealand  where  the  natives  think  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  resist. 

But  the  great  obstacle  to  the  continu- 
ance of  peace  is  the  confiscation  of  the 
Waikato  lands.  Mr.  Cardwell  thinks 
this  confiscation  unsafe,  but  not  unjust 

Those  who  are  aware  that  the  terri- 
tory seized  belongs  chiefly  to  the  party 
who  several  times  saved  Auckland  from 
the  savage  mountain  tribes,  and  long  and 
successfully  laboured  to  prevent  those 
acts  for  which  confiscation  is  the  punish- 
ment, and  that  their  only  offence  is  a 
refusal  to  do  what  we  have  no  right 
to  ask — ^submit  to  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment— may  dissent  from  the  latter  part 
of  Mr.  Cardwell's  opinion.  About  the 
former  part  there  can  be  little  doubt 
General  Cameron  assures  us  that  the 
country  cannot  be  held  without  a  large 
body  of  troops  ;  the  military  settlers 
refuse  to  stay  on  their  allotments  unless 
they  are  efficiently  protected ;  and  Eewi, 
having  embraced  the  "  Pai  Marire " 
religion,  is  watching  the  opportunity  of 
descending  from  the  hills  and  waging 
a  horrid  war  upon  the  intruders. 


THE  DEATH  OF  PKESIDENT  LINCOLN. 


BY   GOLDWIN   SMITH. 


We  were  writing  of  President  Lincoln 
but  a  few  months  ago.  His  death  and 
its  probable  consequences  call  for  a  few 
additional  words. 

The  small  country  lawyer  of  Illinois 
has  died  lamented  by  the  nations,  and 
all  that  is  most  august  in  the  world  has 
paid  its  tribute  to  his  grave.  What  is 
more,  the  best  men  among  his  own 
people  feel  that  America  has  gained 
one  more  ideal  character,  the  most 
precious  and  inspiring  of  national  pos- 
sessions. If  it  be  so,  the  second  of  the 
two  ideal  charactei-s  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance to  the  first.  The  glory  of 
Lincoln,  like  that  of  Washington,  has 
nothing  in  it  dazzling  or  grandiose ;  it 
is  the  quiet  halo  which  rests  round  the 
upright,   self-devoted,  unwavering  and 


unwearying  performance  of  the  hardest 
public  duty.  But  its  quiet  light  will 
shine  steadily  when  many  a  meteor 
that  has  flamed  in  history  has  been 
turned,  by  the  judgment  of  a  sounder 
morality,  to  darlmess. 

Washington  was  an  honourable  and 
high-minded  English  gentleman,  cast 
in  that  ancient  mould  of  self-control, 
dignity,  and  duty.  Lincoln  was  an 
English  yeoman,  with  all  the  qualities 
of  that  strong,  kindly,  and  devout  race, 
to  which  his  legal  training,  not  com- 
menced soon  enough  to  alter  the  ground- 
plan  of  his  character,  had  superadded  a 
legal  acuteness,  useful  in  constitutional 
discussions,  and  an  abiding  reverence  for 
law,  which,  in  spite  of  a  few  question- 
able exertions  of  his  military  authority 
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in  the  shape  of  arbitrary  arrests,  never 
deserted  him  in  the  midst  of  a  raging 
revolution.  Between  the  Presidencies 
of  these  two  men  there  was  an  almost 
•uninterrupted  succession  of  politicians 
formed  in  a  very  different  school — the 
school  of  French  revolutionary  senti- 
ment and  Slaveowning  Republicanism — 
the  school  of  which  Jefferson  was  the 
type  and  the  chief:  Jefferson,  whose 
French  vanity  embittered  with  slander 
and  intrigue  the  last  years  of  Wash- 
ington, and  whose  bloodthirsty  philan- 
thropy, of  the  true  French  model,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  wicked  war  of 
1812. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  the  work  of 
those  whom  the  world  calls  great  there 
are  always  two  elements ;  one  produced 
by  their  just  discernment  of  their  times, 
which  is  almost  always  lasting,  the  other 
more  individual,  and  more  connected 
with  personal  schemes  and  aspirations, 
which  is  apt  to  pass  away.  Guizot,  in 
a  well-known  passage,  has  illustrated 
this  remark  in  the  case  of  Charlemagne. 
Kg  man's  work  ever  had  in  it  more  of 
the  first  element,  and  less  of  the  second, 
than  that  of  Lincoln.  No  man's  work, 
therefore,  by  this  rule,  ought  to  be  more 
lasting.  His  action  as  a  statesman  was, 
and  he  avowedly  desired  that  it  should 
be,  simply  a  wise  and  seasonable  em- 
bodiment of  the  national  will.  He  re- 
gistered in  his  policy  the  resolutions  of 
his  people — their  determination  to  take 
up  the  gage  of  battle  which  the  slave- 
owners liung  down  at  Fort  Sumpter — 
their  determination,  having  entered  on 
the  contest,  to  carry  it  through,  in  spite 
of  all  reverses,  to  a  victorious  issue — 
above  all,  their  awakening  morality  and 
increasing  fixedness  of  purpose  on  the 
cardinal  subject  of  slavery.  With  un- 
affected modesty  he  disclaimed  all  credit 
for  extraordinary  foresight  or  for  origi- 
nality of  conception.  He  professed  to 
wait  on  events,  or  rather  on  the  mani- 
festations of  the  moral  forces  around 
iiim,  wherein,  with  a  mind  sobered  by 
responsibility  and  unclouded  by  selfish- 
ness, he  earnestly  endeavoured  to  read 
the  will  of  God,  which,  having  read  it, 
lie  patiently  followed  to  the  best  of  his 


power.  In  him  his  nation  has  lost  not 
a  king  or  a  prophet — ^not  a  creative 
moulder  of  its  destinies  or  an  inspired 
unfolder  of  its  future — ^but  simply  a 
sensible  interpreter  and  a  wise,  tem- 
perate, honest  executor  of  its  own  better 
mind. 

No  popular  chief  has  played  so  great 
a  part  since  Cromwell.  But  the  differ- 
ence between  Cromwell  and  Lincoln  is 
the  difference  between  an  era  of  great 
men  and  an  era  of  great  nations. 

To  act  worthily,  however,  as  the  head 
of  a  great  nation — to  discern  its  better 
mind — ^to  retain  its  confidence  in  dire 
extremity,  a  man  must  have  no  ordinary 
qualities  of  his  own,  and  may  claim  for 
himself  a  noble  share  in  the  result. 
Mr.  Bancroft  has  put  the  case  well  in  a 
speech  on  the  President's  death,  which 
has  just  come  over  to  us. 

"  Those  who  come  after  us  will  decide  how 
much  of  the  wonderful  results  of  his  public 
career  is  due  to  his  own  good  common  sense, 
his  shrewd  sagacity,  readiness  of  wit,  quick 
interpretation  of  the  public  mind,  his  rare 
combmation  of  fixedness  and  pliancy,  his 
steady  tendency  of  purpose ;  how  mucn  to 
the  American  people^  who,  as  he  walked  with 
them  side  by  side,  inspired  him  with  their 
own  wisdom  and  energy ;  and  how  much  to 
the  ovemiling  laws  oi  the  moral  world,  by 
which  the  selfishness  of  evil  is  made  to  defeat 
itself.  But  after  every  lallowance,  it  will  re- 
mam  that  members  of  the  Gk)vemment  which 
preceded  his  administration  opened  the  gates 
to  treason,  and  he  closed  them ;  that  when  he 
went  to  Washington  the  ground  on  which  he 
trod  shook  under  his  feet,  and  he  left  the  re- 
public on  a.  solid  foundation ;  that  traitors  had 
seize^i  public  forts  and  arsenals,  and  he  re- 
covered^ them  fot  the  United  States  to  whom 
they  belonged ;  that  the  capital,  which  he 
found  the  abode  of  slaves,  is  now  the  home  only 
of  the  free ;  that  the  boundless  public  domain 
which  was  grasped  at,  and,  in  a  great  measure, 
held  for  the  diffusion  of  slavery,  is  now  irre- 
vocably devoted  to  freedom ;  that  then  men 
talked  a  jargon  of  a  balance  of  power  in  a 
republic  l)etween  slave  States  and  free  States, 
and  now  the  foolish  words  are  blown  away  for 
ever  by  the  breath  of  Maryland,  Missouri,  and 
Tennessee ;  that  a  terrible  cloud  of  poUtical 
heresy  rose  from  the  abyss,  threatening  to 
hide  the  lipfht  of  the  sun,  and  under  its  dark- 
ness a  rebellion  was  rising  into  indefinable 
proportions ;  now  the  atmosphere  is  purer 
than  ever  before,  and  the  msurrection  is 
vanishing  away ;  the  country  is  cast  into 
another  mould,  and  the  gigantic  system  of 
wrong,  which  had  been  the  work  of  more  than 
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two  centuries,  is  dashed  down,  we  hope  for 
ever.  And  as  to  himself  personally :  he  was 
then  scoffed  at  by  the  proud  as  unfit  for  his 
station,  and  now,  against  the  usage  of  later 
years,  and  in  spite  of  numerous  competitors, 
he  was  the  unbiassed  and  the  undoubted 
choice  of  the  American  people  for  a  second 
term  of  service.  Througn  all  the  mad  busi- 
ness of  treason  he  retained  the  sweetness  of  a 
most  placable  disposition ;  and  the  slaughter 
of  myriads  of  the  best  on  the  battle-field,  and 
the  more  terrible  destruction  of  our  men  in 
captivity  by  the  slow  torture  of  exposure  and 
starvation,  had  never  been  able  to  provoke 
him  into  harbouring  one  vengeful  feeling  or 
one  purpose  of  cruelty." 

"  The  Emancipation  Proclamation 
was  signed  July  5,  1864,  and  sealed 
with  liis  blood,  April  14,  18G5."  This 
is  what  a  motto  composed  for  an  occa- 
sion of  public  excitement  seldom  is — a 
true  account  of  the  matter.  Lincoln 
has  fallen  a  martyr  to  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery.  He  was  not  a  fanatical  Abo- 
litionist. He  would  have'  done  nothing 
unconstitutional  to  efifect  immediate 
emancipation.  In  this  respect,  as  in 
others,  he  was  a  true  representative 
of  the  hard-headed  and  sober-minded 
farmer  of  the  West.  But  he  hated 
Slavery  with  all  his  heart.  He  was 
himself  one  of  a  family  of  fugitives 
from  its  dominion.  He  said  that  "if 
Slavery  was  not  wrong,  nothing  was 
wrong  ;"  and  though  these  words  were 
not  violent,  they  were  sincere.  He 
said  that  the  day  must  come  when 
the  Union  would  be  all  slave  or  all 
free ;  and  here  again  he  meant  what  he 
said.  He  did  not,  as  President,  suffer 
himself  to  hold  fierce  language  against 
Slavery ;  nor  would  he,  though  hard 
pressed  by  those  for  whose  character 
and  convictions  he  had  a  high  respect, 
allow  himself  to  be  led  into  premature 
and  illegal  measures  for  its  instant  ex- 
tirpation. But  biding  his  time  with 
patient  sagacity,  he  struck  it  deliberately 
and  legally  the  blow  of  which  it  has 
died.  It  struck  him  in  return  the  blow 
which  will  make  him  live  in  the  love  of 
his  nation  and  of  mankind  for  ever. 

The  instigators  of  Booth  may  not  be 
traced.  It  is  possible,  perhaps  most 
probable,  that  he  had  no  instigators. 
It  is  morally  certain  that  the  aspiring, 
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though  unscrupulous  men,  who  were  at 
the  head  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment, would  not  have  stooped  to  suborn 
a  kidnapper,  much   less   an   assassin.^ 
But  the  deed  was  inspired  by  Slavery, 
nnder  the  full  influence  of  which  the 
assassin  had  lived,  and  of  which,  if  the 
letter  ascribed  to  him  be  genuine  (and 
its  genuineness  seems  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned),   he    proclaimed    himself   the 
fanatical  devotee.     It  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  assault  on  Mr.  Sumner,  with  the 
St.  Alban's  raid,  with  the  Port  Pillow 
massacre,  with  the  attempt  to  fire  !New 
York,  with   the   insults  offered  to  the 
corpses   of  Federal   soldiers,  with  the 
murderous  maltreatment  of  the  Federal 
prisoners    at  Andersonville,    with  the 
cruelties  practised  on  slaves,  with  the 
burning    of    negroes   alive,    with    the 
lynchings,  bowie-knifings,  and  ferocious 
duels  of  the  South.     We  cannot  trace 
the  instigators  of  EavaiUac;  probably 
in  this  case  also  there  were  none  ;  but 
we  do  not  doubt  that  the  source  of  his 
inspiration  was  Jesuitism,  and  that  he 
was  virtually  an  emissary  of  that  power. 
Mr.  Mason  tells  us  that  the  spirit  of 
tyrannicide,   associated  with,  and   per- 
haps stimulated  by,  the  name  of  Junius 
Brutusj  is  alien  to   "the  Conservative 
South."     But  we  venture  to  think  he 
is  much  mistaken.     Sic  semper  tyrannis^ 
as  all  the  world  now  know,  is  the  motto 
of  Virginia.     It  means,  in  the  mouth 
of  a  Virginian,  that  the  passions  of  tho» 
slaveowner  shall  be  above  the  law,  and 
that  every  one  who  thwarts  those  pas- 
sions, though  it  is  in  the  name  of  the- 
law,  shall  be  struck  down  as  a  tyrant. 
The  tyrannicidal  republics  of  heathen- 
antiquity  were  republics  of  slaveowners. . 
And  the  spirit  of  the  heathen  republics^- 
though   by  no    means    their    classical* 
grace,  is  reproduced  in  the  Slave  States^. 
The  ideal  of  the  Free  States,  however 
imperfectly  realized,  is  that  of  a  ChrVaVioa 
community,  not  of  a  heathen  xep^"^^^^* 
It  is  pleasant  now  that  lAncoVviV^ 

^  The  utmost  that  we  expect  to    come^^ 
light  is  that  the  Richmond  Governmei^^  '^^'^^ 
rized  the  Canadian  conspirators,  ai\d  t>^^*^^^  ^^ 
conspirators,  or  some  of  them,  were  o^^^?^^^^^ 
in  some  way  with  a  plot  for    kicltva^'^tr^^^^^ 
President,  which  led  to  his  aseass\iiB,\>V^*^ 
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jallen,  to  recall  his  personal  kindness 
and  humanity.  In  the  execution  of  his 
public  duty,  as  chief  of  a  nation  engaged 
(not  by  his  act,  but  by  the  act  of  those 
who  fired  upon  Fort  Sumpter)  in  civil 
war,  he  had  to  give  terrible  orders ; 
orders  which  launched  havoc  upon  great 
territories,  and  sent  thousands  of  men 
to  bloody  graves.  But  he  had  done 
nothing  to  make  a  personal  enemy. 
He  might  truly  say,  as  he  did  when  he 
ra^ed  to  triumph  over  lus  defeated 
rival  at  the  last  Presidential  election, 
"  I  have  never  willingly  planted  a  thorn 
in  any  man's  bosom."  And  no  doubt 
the  consciousness  of  this  conspired  with 
the  habitual  freedom  and  unguardedness 
of  American  life  to  betray  him  into  a 
neglect  of  precautions  for  his  personal 
safety,  which  must  have  surprised  every 
one  who  was  accustomed  to  the  guards  of 
European  sovereigns,  and  which  held 
open  tlie  door  to  Murder.  That  a  low 
assassin  should  have  been  allowed  quietly 
to  walk  along  the  passage  of  the  theatre 
leading  to  the  President's  box,  and  de- 
liberately take  aim  at  the  most  precious 
life  in  a  gieat  nation,  is  one  of  the 
strangest  incidents  in  history.  The 
Americans  have  had  everything  to  learn 
in  this  war ;  and  practical  experience 
now  teaclies  them  that  a  "tyrant"  re- 
^quires  a  guard. 

One  protection,  indeed,  there  was 
which  Lincoln  might  think  he  possessed ; 
and  which  he  would  have  possessed, 
if  an  infuriated  Malay  were  capable  of 
reflecting  on  the  consequences  of  his 
actions.  Had  the  Vice-President  offici- 
ously advised  the  President  to  surround 
himself  with  a  guard,  the  President 
might  have  replied,  as  Charles  11.  did 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  "  Brother,  I  thank 
you  for  your  kindness,  but  depend  upon 
it,  nobody  will  kill  me  to  make  you  king." 
Slavery  seems  determined  thoroughly  to 
work  out  its  own  doom,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  accuse  of  superstition  or  pre- 
sumption those  who  trace  the  action  of 
Providence  in  this  desperate  and  deter- 
mined suicide  of  EviL 

Nothing  but  secession  could  have  put 
the  institution  in  immediate  jeopardy,  so 
strongly  had  it  entrenched  itself  under 


the  old  Democratic  party.  When  seces- 
sion had  taken  place,  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  anything  but  the 
aggressive  violence  of  the  slave- owner 
which  led  him,  instead  of  standing  simply 
on  the  defensive,  to  fire  on  the  National 
flag  at  Fort  Sumpter,  would  have  wound 
up  the  spirit  of  the  nation  to  the  point 
of  coercing  him  with  arms.  All  his 
early  successes  only  served  to  render 
compromise  impossible.  The  obstinacy 
and  tenacity  of  his  resistance  first  drew 
forth  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
and  at  length  brought  negro  soldiers 
into  the  field-  And  now  that  slavery 
has  at  last  been  vanquished,  it  strikes 
down  mercy.  Were  there  some  things 
yet  remaining  to  be  done  in  order  to 
secure  the  fruits  of  the  victory  to  the 
nation  and  humanity,  from  which  the 
kind  heart,  depicted  on  Lincoln's  pensive 
countenance,  would  have  shrunk  %  The 
thought  is  a  dangerous  one,  but  the 
South  and  their  friends  can  scarcely  be 
astonished  if  it  rises  in  Northern  minds. 
In  passing  from  Lincoln  to  Johnson 
the  sceptre  (and  the  President  under 
the  present  circumstances  is  really  an 
elective  king)  has  passed  into  sterner 
hands.  So  much  even  the  American 
ambassador  intimates  in  no  ambiguous 
terms.  Lincoln  came  from  Hliuois,  a 
state  which  had  never  suflered  from 
Southern  invasion,  and  which  had 
waged  the  w£ir,  indomitably  indeed,  and 
with  a  lavish  expenditure  of  its  best 
blood  (as  many  a  grave  beside  its  vil- 
lages, many  a  vacant  place  beside  its 
hearths,  bears  witness),  but  in  no  spirit 
of  deadly  bitterness  against  the  South- 
erners, and  with  probably  as  little 
animosity  as  one  of  two  belligerent 
communities  can  feel  towards  the  other. 
Johnson  comes  from  Tennessee,  where 
the  feeling  between  the  Union  and 
Secession  parties  is  as  that  between 
the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines  in  an 
Italian  republic  at  the  height  of  their 
deadly  feud — where,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolt,  the  Unionists  were  hunted 
down  like  wild  beasts  by  the  dominant 
Secessionists,  and  where  Johnson  him- 
self as  an  Abdiel  among  the  Eebel 
Powers,  had  suflered  treatment  at  their 
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hands  which  could  hardly  fail  to  leave 
its  trace.  We  seem  to  have  heen  de- 
ceived as  to  the  character  of  this  man. 
His  intoxication  on  the  day  of  his  inau- 
guration as  Vice-President,  is  positively 
stated  to  have  been  accidental,  or  rather 
to  have  arisen  from  the  injudicious  fol- 
lowing of  medical  advice.  All  that  he 
has  done  since  his  accession  to  the  Presi- 
dency has  been  good.  His  speech  to 
our  ambassador  was  statesmanlike  in 
conception,  as  well  as  most  friendly  in 
tone.  If,  as  we  are  assured,  and  as 
appears  to  he  the  case,  he  is  a  strong 
man,  he  will  be  sobered  by  high  resix)n- 
sibility,  and  redeemed  from  the  violence 
of  provincial  faction  by  the  influences 
of  an  ampler  scene.  Perhaps,  after 
startling  and  alarming  the  world  by  his 
elevation,  he  may  win  its  confidence  by 
his  conduct,  and,  like  his  predecessor, 
change  astonishment  into  respect.  He 
has  hitherto  adopted  no  practical  mea- 
sure of  severity  against  the  South — 
for  we  can  scarcely  regard  as  a  mea- 
sure of  severity  the  removal  of  ex- 
Confederate  officers,  who  were  flaunting 
their  "  rebel "  uniforms  in  the  eyes  of 
the  loyal  citizens  of  Washington  and 
Baltimore.  But  he  holds  stern  language 
against  "traitors,"  and  says  ominous 
things  about  the  deserved  penalties  of 
"  treason ; "  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
public  impression,  which  can  hardly  be 
mistaken,  is  that,  since  his  accession, 
Mercy,  though  she  has  not  been  "  turned 
out  of  doors,"  has,  to  some  extent,  given 
way  to  Justice. 

^It  is  easy  for  us,  sitting  at  our  ease 
and  exempt  from  the  mortal  agony  and 
peril  of  the  civil  war,  to  play  the  fine 
part  of  preaching  clemency  to  a  nation 
which  has  just  narrowly  escaped  being 
murdered  in  its  sleep  by  its  own  trusted 
servants,  and  has  saved  its  life,  only  at 
the  expense  of  a  heavy  mortgage  on  its 
industry  and  an  ocean  of  its  best  blood. 
When  we  had  crushed  the  Sepoys, 
different  counsels  were  heard,  not  only 
amidst  the  cruel  panic  of  Calcutta, 
but  among  Englishmen  themselves. 
Neither  the  people  nor  the  statesmen  of 
America  have  yet  shown  any  want  of 
humanity  or  even  of  generosity  towards 


their  defeated  enemy.  Their  treatment 
of  the  Southern  prisoners  in  their  hands 
was  a  sure  earnest  of  their  treatment  of 
the  vanquished  South  itself.  They  can 
see,  as  well  as  we,  that  what  they  have 
now  to  do  is  not,  like  a  European 
despotism,  to  hold  down  a  subjugated 
province,  but  to  reincorporate  a  part  of 
a  divided  nation;  and  that  to  effect 
this,  they  will  have  to  re-establish  ulti- 
mately, not  only  outward  submission, 
but  the  allegiance  of  the  heart  They 
know  as  well  as  we  do,  that  the  grass 
grows  over  blood  shed  on  the  field  of 
battle  but  not  over  blood  shed  on  the 
scaffold.  History  preaches  as  plainly  to 
them  as  to  us ;  and  tells  them  as  plainly 
as  she  tells  us  that  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  was  an  error,  the  fatal  effects 
of  which  have  not  ceased  to  be  felt  by 
the  political  heirs  of  the  party  which 
committed  it,  down  to  the  present  hour. 
The  Confederates  are  continually 
spoken  of  as  "  rebels,"  and  "  traitors," 
but  these  terms  may  fairly  be  taken 
rather  as  passionate  expressions  of  loy- 
alty on  the  part  of  those  who  utter 
them,  than  as  seriously  denoting  an  in- 
tention of  inflicting  the  legal  penalties 
of  treason  on  those  who  for  four  years 
have  been  treated  as  regular  belligerents, 
with  a  constant  interchange  of  all  the 
forms,  humanities,  and  courtesies  of  war. 
When  Greneral  Grant  permitted  the 
officers  of  the  capitulating  army  to  re- 
tain their  .side-arms,  he  recognised  their 
character  as  officers,  and  consequently 
the  validity  of  their  commissions,  and 
the  existence  of  the  de  facto  Govern- 
ment from  which  their  commissions  had 
been  received.  In  like  manner,  the 
President,  by  meeting  envoys  from  the 
Confederate  Governments  under  what- 
ever name,  or  in  whatever  guise,  recog- 
nised the  de  facto  existence  of  that 
Government,  and  barred  himself  and  all 
whom  he  represented  from  inflicting 
upon  whose  who  had  adhered  to  i% 
during  its  actual  existence,  and  within 
the  range  of  its  actual  power,  the  penal- 
ties of  treason.  It  may  not  be  easy  to 
define  the  attributes  of  an  insurgent 
Government,  or  to  say  what  degree  of 
consistency  must  have   been    attained 
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before  the  status  of  sucli  a  Government 
can  be  acquired ;  but  policy  as  well  as 
humanity  suggests  a  liberal  construction, 
since  the  opposite  construction  is,  in 
effect,  a  proclamation  of  internecine  war. 
One  thing  seems  clear.  The  established 
Government  may,  at  the  outset,  elect 
to  treat  the  insurgents  either  as  rebels 
or  as  beUigerents,  at  its  discretion. 
If  it  elects  to  treat  them  as  rebels,  it 
incurs  the  terrible  responsibility  of  sus- 
pending, for  both  paities  alike,  the  laws 
of  war.  If  it  elects  to  treat  them  as 
belligerents,  it  by  no  means  abjures 
thereby  its  own  right  to  restore  its 
dominion  over  them,  if  it  can,  by  force 
of  arms ;  but  it  does  abjure  the  right 
of  afterwards  treating  them  as  rebels. 

Viewing  the  Confederates  as  insur- 
gents to  whom  the  character  of  belli- 
gerents has  been  accorded  during  the 
civil  war  by  the  Government  which 
has  now  re-established  its  dominion  over 
them,  there  are  three  classes  of  measures, 
more  or  less  of  a  penal  character,  which 
morality  seems  to  permit^  and,  so  far  as 
they  are  necessary,  to  prescribe^ — (1)  All 
measures  necessary  for  the  complete 
and  final  extirpation  of  Slavery,  the 
manifest  cause  of  the  late  disruption 
and  of  the  calamities  which  it  has  en- 
tailed; (2)  all  measures  necessary  for 
the  complete  and  final  suppression  of 
military  resistance;  (3)  all  such  sus- 
pensions or  limitations  of  political  rights 
as  may  be  necessary  to  guard  against 
treasonable  action  in  the  councils  of  the 
State.  The  Grovemment  is  of  course 
also  authorized  to  punish  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  justice,  all  criminal  acts  not 
covered  by  the  laws  of  war,  such  as 
complicity  in  the  murder  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  complicity  (if  it  can  really  be 
traced)  in  the  murder,  by  wilful  mal- 
treatment, of  Federal  prisoners  of  war. 
Such  murder  of  prisoners  seems  to  fall 
under  the  same  category  as  the  murder 
of  the  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle, 
for  which  we  very  properly  hanged  a 
Kussian  officer  in  the  Crimea.     These 


appear  to  be  the  limits ;  and  the  temper 
of  the  Southerners  and  of  the  partizans 
of  the  insurrection  in  the  North,  will, 
it  }&  to  be  feared,  render  them  compre- 
hensive enough. 

For  the  rest^  of  all  that  the  prophets 
of  evil  have  predicted,  nothing  has  yet 
come  to  pass,  or  seems  likely  to  come  to 
pass.  The  submission  of  the  South  ap- 
pears to  be  complete.  The  regular 
armies  having  been  overthrown,  fiiere 
appears  no  sign  of  desperate  popular  re- 
sistance or  protracted  guerilla  warfare. 
The  "  Revolution,"  which  we  were  told 
was  to  open  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  has  not  yet  emerged  from  the  dark- 
ness of  the  future.  The  army  and  its 
chiefs  remain  in  dutiful  subordination  to 
the  civil  power.  No  irregular  personal 
ambition  has  yet  broken  loose ;  not  the 
slightest  attempt  to  erect  a  military  dic- 
tatorship has  been  made.  Those  who 
predicted  so  confidently  that  "the  bauble 
would  be  taken  away"  again  were,  in 
feet,  about  two  centuries  astray  in  their 
reckoning.  In  the  very  article  of  vic- 
tory, the  military  expenditure  has  been 
promptly  reduced ;  and  the  charges  of 
meditated  aggression  upon  foreign  na- 
tions have  received  from  the  "filibus- 
tering" Government  of  the  United 
States  the  most  practical  and  decisive 
confutation.  This  moderation  is  more 
terrible  than  the  most  piratical  aggres- 
sion. As  to  Mexico,  if  anything  has 
been  done  or  permitted  in  that  direc- 
tion, the  Americans  have  at  least  as- 
good  a  right  to  lend  assistance  to  the 
champions  of  institutions  congenial  to 
their  own,  as  the  French  Emperor  had 
to  take  advantage  of  American  calamities 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  an  Impe- 
rial satrapy  in  a  continent  which  lies 
beyond  the  sphere  of  his  legitimate 
ambition.  Altogether,  the  "  bubble  " 
continues  to  imitate  with  singular  suc- 
cess the  outward  appearance  of  adamant ; 
and  we  must  ask,  what  is  tlie  next  date 
fixed  for  its  inevitable  "  bursting  ? " 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Lincoln  !  when  men  would  name  a  man 
Just,  unperturbed,  magnanimous, 

Tried  in  the  lowest  seat  of  all, 

Tried  in  the  chief  seat  of  the  house, — 

Lincoln !  when  men  would  name  a  man 
Who  wrought  the  great  work  of  his  age, 

Who  fought  and  fought  the  noblest  fight, 
And  marshalled  it  from  stage  to  stage, 

Victorious,  out  of  dusk  and  dark, 
And  into  dawn  and  on  till  day, 

Most  humble  when  the  paeans  rang, 
Least  rigid  when  the  enemy  lay 

Prostrated  for  his  feet  to  tread, — 

This  name  of  Lincoln  will  they  name, 

A  name  revered,  a  name  of  scorn. 
Of  scorn  to  sundry,  not  to  Fame. 

Lincoln,  the  man  who  freed  the  slave; 

Lincoln,  whom  never  self  enticed; 
Slain  Lincoln,  worthy  found  to  die 

A  soldier  of  his  captain  Christ. 

R. 
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VII.  OF  SUCCESS  IN  LIFE. 

One  of  the  minor  vices  of  the  age  seems 
tp  be  a  tendency  amongst  us  to  the  un- 
due exaltation  of  the  successful.  That 
this  should  be  the  case  in  an  age  of  keen 
competition  between  man  and  man,  in 
that  struggle  for  existence  which  obtains 
amongst  men  as  it  does,  teste  Mr. 
Darwin,  amongst  plants,  is  scarcely  to 
l)e  wondered  at ;  but  it  must  be  allowed 
that  it  has  its  inconveniences,  both  from 
an  ethical  and  a  social  point  of  view. 
This  tendency  crops  up  hero  and  there 
upon  the  surface  of  our  literature  like 
an  v.nwholesome  stratum  upon  the  sur- 
face of  our  earth.  The  historian  indeed 
makes  the  characters  of  his  drama  re- 
volve around  a  few  successful  heroes — 
heroes  too  often  simply  by  virtue  of 


their  success.  But  the  historian  excuses 
himself  upon  the  plea  that  he  has  to 
record  the  great  deeds  done  in  the  world, 
and  not  the  great  "might-have-beens." 
The  fictionist  has  less  excuse,  whilst  he 
too  offends  after  this  sort.  In  nothing 
indeed  is  the  distinction  more  clearly 
marked  between  the  old  and  the  new 
than  in  the  literature  of  fiction.  The 
classical  dramatist  shows  us  his  hero  as 
ever  waging  an  unsuccessful  war£EU*e 
with  calamity — ^wave  upon  wave,  the 
billows  of  misfortune  rolling  over  his 
soul  till  they  engulph  him — whilst  the 
hero  of  our  modem  drama  is  nothing  if 
not  successful.  It  was  only  the  other 
day  that  a  play,  which  up  to  that  point 
had  been  favourably  received,  was  hissed 
off  the  stage,  because  the  hero  failed  in 
all  his  efforts,  and  got  himself  killed  in 
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the  last  act  The  anlhor  altered  the  end 
of  his  siorr,  and  the  play  became  a  great 
success.  And,  if  ve  fiEdl  back  upon 
biography,  the  case  is  the  same,  or  vorse. 
Take  up  any  recent  book  of  biography, 
especiaDy  if  it  is  intended  for  yonng 
pecfple  and  vriti-en  with  vhat  is  called 
a  serious  aim ;  and,  even  if  it  dc»€^  not 
go  so  far  as  10  leach  the  readers  '*  How 
to  make  the  best  of  both  "worlds,"  yet 
thf  chances  are  that  it  is  headed  **  Bt'TS 
vho  hare  risen  in  life,"  or  **  Self-made 
Men  " — that  it  is  in  fact  a  short  cut  on 
tbe  road  **  to  l»e  healthy,  wealthy,  and  " 
— successful  And  yet  we  must  nol  be 
tcK*  hard  uj«c»n  this  tendency  of  iLe  age 
we  liye  in.  To  most  men  success  in 
lift-  is  simj'ly  a  means  to  an  end.  and  to 
an  end  whi-.h  in  itself  is  gocKL  It  is 
not  merejy  a  selfish  ambition,  or  the 
Loj»e  of  gratify ii:g  iht-  baser  jiart  of  Lis 
nature,  which  gt-nerajly  spurs  a  man  on 
in  the  race,  and  bids  him  *' spurn  de- 
lighis,  and  liye  laborious  days.'' 

Many  professional  men,  it  must  l»e 
rememl>ered,  marry  eaxlv  in  life — almost 

«  • 

as  soon  as  they  haye  ent-tred  uf»on  a  prc»- 
fessional  career ;  and  success  in  that 
career  me^ns  that  a  man's  wife  shall  enjoy 
the  ccimfcrts  she  has  been  used  to.  ar:d 
tliat  'tiis  children  shall  receiye  as  gc»C'd  an 
educaticn  as  their  father  had,  Anii,  eyen 
if  the  motiye  for  exertion  be  a  mc»re 
selnsh  one,  it  is  not  irenerally  selfishness 
of  tlie  baser  kind — merely  a  desire  for 
better  wines,  more  horses,  a  biggej  house 
— whiih  UTires  a  man  cm  But  s access  in 
life  means  to  an  educated  man  the  aliility 
tc»  irayeL — ^it  means  picrures.  bc^'ks.  in- 
terec'Ursc  with  deyer  and  intellectual 
people  :  in  a  word,  the  indtiirtnoe  of 
int-feHecTTial  tastes  andr-tn^TiiiswliiLli  an 
•dyanc-ed  ciyiiizaiion  bej^ts  iz:d  fast^-ps, 
indwli:!  can  only  be  graiined  by  those 
who  are  'i»:m  rich,  or  who  gei  mcjie y  by 
profess: clilI  success.  The  k>ye  of  money 
may  be  tie  rciot  of  all  eyiL  but  it  has 
been  the  rx't  of  a  good  deal  of  tangible 
g'^>i  in  the  world  ^x».  It  has  dene 
acnriLiiig  to  c;nqt:er  space  and  time  ; 
it  Las  'r  ri dred  wfie  riycK^  and  oc-nnecteid 
Ou-ntii-cnis  with  telegraphic  wires.  It 
luks  alleyiatc-d  diseiise.  and  Jengthened 
life.     It  has  culiiTatod  home  ffyjings  in 


the  penny  post.  It  has  amused  and  in- 
structed countless  thousands  by  means 
of  a  well-paid  literature.  These  things 
would  probaUy  neyer  haye  l»een  done, 
or  would  haye  been  done  badly,  but  for 
the  desire  of  getting  on  in  life.  Want, 
like  steam,  is  a  rery  useful  expansire 
power  when  yoTi  can  giye  it  a  safety- 
Talye  in  success.  Still  the  undue  exal- 
tation of  the  successful  ha?  a  tendency 
to  yulgarize  ambition  in  the  minds  of 
young  ].»eople,  to  giye  them  a  low  aim, 
and  tc»  make  life  too  much  a  matter  of 
barter  and  traffic.  And,  fc»r  my  part,  I 
should  like  to  see  a  few  biograj>hies  of 
nnEuccessful  men — of  men  wLc»se  liyes, 
aiter  a  worldly  sense,  haye  boen  failures. 
I  am  not  sure  but  that  we  shc^uld  hare 
a  finer  indiyiduality  in  such  men.  For, 
after  all.  great  men  have  lieen  great  nol 
by  yirtue  of  their  success,  but  in  spite 
of  it.  And  success  has  been  too  often 
an  acid  which  has  e^t-en  off  the  thin 
electr.>plate  of  gilt  that  oyerlay  a  sub- 
stratum of  l»aser  metal 

It  has  been  said  indeed,  and  upcm 
good  authority  tocu  that  the  worid  knows 
nothing  c-f  its  grcratest  men.  TTiis  of 
couraie  in  a  sense  may  lie  true.  But  the 
world  is  no  foe»L  It  knows  perfe^Uy 
well  what  it  wants,  and  is  always  ready 
to  reward  those  who  can  j>rc»duce  what 
it  wants.  It  may  ne-t  want  that  which 
is  l»ei:t  and  gre-at^sst  in  a  man.  l»ut  only 
the  lest  of  that  which  he  can  giye  tc» 
serye  its  uses.  And  we  may  depend  up^n 
it  that  tbe  men  who  Laye  suciieeded  in 
the  world  are  the  men  wha  fr^m  a 
worldly  point  of  yiew,  haye  deserred  to 
succerd-  We  sometimes  hear  the  remark 
made  "ty  j:»:.]lsh  peoj4e  of  sc-me  j»eTs>oii 
who  is  their  friend,  that  jo-and-sc-  might 
haye  l*ee-ii  iLxihini;  he  had  chosen ;  if  ha 
is  a  l»arrister.  he  Tr.ight  have  bt*en  Lctrd 
Chan  cell  :»r  :  if  a  dei^gyman^  the  Arch- 
hishcr*  ef  Canterbury.  They  forget  to 
take  ii.to  accc-tint  the  fact  that  their 
friend  Lcay  want  jtist  tLat  jcwer  of  Acai- 
centrating  his  facilities,  the  jower  d 
wc-rk,  which  is  nine-t-entis  c:  ijeniiis. 
Fcr  the  most  part  I  held  tLit  a  man  » 
only  e::":iai  to  what  he  has  done.  Hie 
meas'.ire  ef  a  man's  soeoass  is  genenliT 
the  messai^e  oi  his  powersL 
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It  is  instrnctive  to  notice  in  some  of 
onr  modem  biographies,  how  the  writer 
(of  the  bat-biographer  species)  sums  up 
the  various  causes  which  have  contri- 
buted to  make  his  hero  a  successful 
man,  heaven  and  earth  apparently  com- 
bining for  the  purpose  ;  whilst  he  gene- 
rally neglects  to  like  into  account  the 
hindrances  in  spite  of  which  the  man 
whose  life  he  pretends  to  write  became 
great  and  famous.  If  we  could  get 
hold  of  these — ^the  hindrances  pushed 
aside,  and  the  obstacles  surmounted — 
most  biographies  would  be  much  more 
instructive  reading  than  they  now  are. 
"  Best  men,  they  say,  are  moulded  out  of 
faults,"  and  the  greatest  men,  I  am  sure, 
have  been  moulded  out  of  difficulties. 

But,  suppose  we  touch  upon  one  or 
two  of  the  hindrances  to  success  in  a 
professional  career,  which  young  men  are 
likely  to  meet  with  when  they  first  start 
upon  the  race  of  life.  And  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  a  man's  foes  are  generally 
they  of  his  own  household — the  eidolsof 
the  market-place,  as  Bacon  phrased  it, 
those  home  influences  which  surround 
him  in  early  life  ;  and  the  eidols  of  the 
den,  those  which  lie  wholly  within  him- 
self. And  first,  of  shyness  ;  though  I 
doubt  whether  the  shyness  which  some- 
times shows  itself  in  young  people  is  to 
be  looked  upon  as  an  unfavourable  symp- 
tom. I  believe  that  very  much  of  the 
world's  work  has  been  done  by  shy  men. 
It  may  seem  at  the  outset  to  be  a  hind- 
rance to  success,  but  it  is  generally  ac- 
companied by  qualities  which  are  essen- 
tial to  success,  and  the  reaction  against 
it  may  give  just  that  stimulus  which  the 
mind  needs  to  brace  it  for  success. 
Listen  to  Archbishop  Whately.  "I 
"  suffered,"  he  says,  "  all  the  extreme 
*•  agonies  of  shjniess  for  many  years,  and, 
"  if  the  efforts  to  which  I  was  continu- 
"  ally  stimulated  (to  think  about  his 
gaucherie,  copy  other  people's  manners, 
&c.)  had  been  applauded  as  such,  I 
"  should  probably  have  gone  on  to  affec- 
"  tation;  but,  finding  no  encouragement, 
"  I  was  fortunately  driven  to  despair.  I 
"  then  said  to  myself,  Why  should  I 
"  endure  this  torture  all  my  life  to  no 
"  purpose  ]  .  .  .  .  From    this    tima    I 


u 


struggled  as  vigorotisly  to  harden  my- 
self against  censure  as  I  ever  had  to 
"  avoid  it."  In  fact,  in  the  reaction 
against  shyness,  his  mind  stiffened  into 
self-reliance.  Through  weakness  he 
was  made  strong.  There  is  no  bettor 
friend,  no  friend  more  staunch  and  true, 
than  the  one  vou  make  out  of  a  foe. 
And  shyness,  like  all  other  hindrances, 
if  conquered  betimes,  may  be  converted 
into  an  element  of  strength.  Demos- 
thenes was  a  stammerer ;  I  have  no 
doubt  he  was  also  naturally  a  shy  man. 
And  one  of  the  best  public  speakers  I 
know  tells  me  that,  as  a  young  man  at 
college,  he  made  such  a  fool  of  himself 
at  a  debating  society,  simply  through 
nervousness,  that  he  broke  down  in 
his  opening  sentence,  amid  peals  of 
laughter,  and  rushed  away  to  his  rooms 
to  hide  his  shame  and  his  shyness,  like 
Mr.  Winkle  after  that  memorable  trial 
in  whieh  he  so  distinguished  himself  in 
the  witness-box.  Shyness,  in  fjact,  i^ 
like  the  tension  of  the  harp-strings 
which  renders  it  liable  to  break,  but  also 
makes  it  musical.  It  is  the  mind's  sel€- 
consciousness.  Some  one  has  said  that 
all  clever  men  are  conceited.  And  I 
believe  that  all  clever  men  are  naturally 
shy.  Nor  are  the  two  qualities  opposed 
to  one  another,  as  a  careless  reader 
might  fiEuicy.  Three  parts  of  shyness 
are  made  up  of  conceit.  For  this 
reason  shyness  generally  wears  off  with 
advancing  age,  or  rather  is  rubbed  off 
through  contact  with  the  world.  Most 
men  find,  as  they  grow  older  and  wi8a%. 
and  enlarge  their  mental  horizon,  tht*. 
they  are  not  so  clever  as  they  thougkt^ 
or  at  an  J  rate  that  there  are  a  hundred 
others  as  dever,  or  cleverer  than  them- 
selves. And  with  their  conceit  thej 
lose  their  diyneas. 

Another  hindrance  to  success  in  a 
professional  eareer  is  what  I  will  bcf 
to  call  a  want  of  breadth.  The  woid 
breadth  is  of  course  borrowed  from  the 
painters'  vocabulary,  and  signifies  that 
combination  of  many  parts  into  a  whola, 
which  gives  unity  to  a  subject, — the 
•*  one  la  many,"  without  which  there 
can  be  no  perfection  in  art  or  life.  It  ia 
in  this  quidity  of  breadth  that  the  befi^ 
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Tier's  picture  generally  fails.  The  parte 
may  be  good  enough  in  themselves,  the  in- 
cidents may  be  well  contrived,  but  yet  the 
picture — ^as  a  whole — is  naught.  Every 
master  knows  that  he  has  generally  to 
strike  out  of  his  pupil's  picture  a  multi- 
plicity of  petty  details  which  only 
mar  its  effect  And  the  want  of  breadth 
is  equally  fatal  to  success  in  life.  "  Con- 
centrate your  powers"  must  be  the  young 
man's  motto.  Professional  success  is 
impatient  of  a  divided  allegiance.  Law- 
yers, I  believe,  look  very  shyly  upon 
the  barrister  who  has  written  a  poem ; 
and  the  lawyers  are  right.  Admirable 
Crichtons  may  be  all  very  well  in  their 
way  ;  but  if  you,  my  reader,  have  a  liver 
complaint  (which  heaven  forbid !)  you 
will  do  well  to  consult  a  doctor  who  has 
made  hepatic  complaints  his  speciality. 
I  was  talking  only  the  other  day  to 
a  sage  man  of  much  experience  in 
the  world,  a  clubbist  who  has  been 
conversant  with  many  cities  and  men, 
about  a  friend  of  ours,  a  young  man, 
whom  his  father  expects  to  do  wonders 
in  his  profession.  "  He  will  never  get 
"  en  in  life,"  said  Ulysses  in  a  summary 
and  judicial  tone ;  **  he  is  clever  at  too 
**many  things." 

Another  hindrance  to  success  in  a 
professional  career  is  what  is  commonly 
called  the  want  of  a  connexion.  And 
this  does  seem  in  fact  to  be  wholly 
beyond  and  outside  of  a  man's  own  self, 
and  to  be  irremediable  by  any  efforts  of 
his  own.  The  young  barrister  who  has 
no  friends  or  relations  among  the  clique 
of  solicitors,  the  artist  who  has  no  in- 
terest in  the  Art  world,  the  writer  who 
dwells  outside  of  that  magic  circle,  as  he 
deems  it,  wherein  authors  live  and  move 
and  have  their  being :  these  men,  it  may 
bo  thought,  aro  almost  shut  out  from 
success,  and  have  but  a  poor  chance  of 
getting  on  in  the  callings  they  have 
chosen.  Give  me  but  an  opening,  muses 
the  young  man  of  talent,  and  the  world 
shall  see  what  I  can  do.  But  herein,  I 
take  it,  lies  the  difference  between  genius 
and  dilettantism.  The  man 'of  genius 
is  ho  who  makes  a  way  if  he  cannot  find 
one,  who  is  content  to  bide  his  time, 
preparing  himself    the  while    for   the 


opening  which  is  sure  to  present  itself 
soon  or  late.  A  young,  a  very  young 
musician  sought  the  advice  of  a  master 
in  his  art,  who  listened,  as  he  thought, 
very  coldly  to  his  aspirations  and  com- 
plaints. "  You  think  I  am  too  young," 
said  the  pupil,  "  Why,  you  began  your 
"  career  when  you  were  younger  than 
I."  "Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "but  I 
asked  nothing  about  it."  Of  course 
there  is  a  good  deal  in  what  mortals  call 
chance .  If  biography  teaches  anything,  it 
teaches  this :  that  there  has  been  a  golden 
moment  in  the  lives  of  most  men,  which 
genius  has  been  enabled  to  seize  and  to 
employ  ;  that  there  U  a  tide  in  the  affairs 
of  men,  which  taken  at  the  flood  leads 
on  to  fortune.  The  sculptor  Thorwaldsen 
has  packed  up  his  few  belongings,  and  is 
about  to  leave  Eome  for  Denmark.  His 
life  looks  blank  enough  to  him.  His  pro- 
fession seems  to  be  a  great  mistake.  No- 
body will  buy  his  statues,  or  encourage 
the  genius  which  he  had  fondly  hoped  was 
in  him.  But  that  very  day  an  English- 
man chanced  to  enter  his  studio,  had  the 
ability  to  recognise  his  talent,  and  the 
money  to  purchase  his  great  statue,  the 
Jason.  The  time  and  the  man  had  come, 
and  Thorwaldsen's  fortune  was  made. 
And  that  golden  opportunity  will  come 
to  you  also,  my  young  friend.  Only 
take  care  that  you  are  ready  for  it  when 
it  does  come.  The  stone  that  is  fit  for 
the  wall  does  not  lie  long  in  the  ditch. 

And,  after  all,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  success  is  but  a  relative  term.  When 
any  man  accomplishes  that  which  he 
proposed  to  himself  on  setting  out  upon 
the  journey  of  life,  that  man  we  call 
successful  A  barrister,  for  instance,  pro- 
poses to  himself  that  some  day  or  other  he 
will  be  Lord  Chancellor — ^now,  if  he  stops 
short  at  a  Puisne  judgeship,  are  we  to 
call  his  life  a  ^ilure  or  a  success  ?  He 
has  not,  at  any  rate,  reached  the  summit 
he  meant  to  reach,  and  possibly  may  be 
therefore  a  diecontented  man.  Whereas 
the  boy  who  began  life  by  sweeping  out 
the  lawyer's  office,  and  ends  by  getting  a 
desk  there,  may  be  the  more  successful 
man  of  the  two.  He  aimed  at  being  his 
master's  clerk,  and  he  has  got  what  ho 
aimed  at. 
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It  may  be  a  question,  too,  whether 
there  is  not  more  happiness  in  the 
struggle  to  achieve  distinction,  to  gain 
a  prominent  place  in  the  eye  of  the 
world,  than  in  the  success  which  some- 
times crowns  it.  Youth  and  health, — 
ah  me  !  what  possibilities  of  enjoyment 
are  contained  in  those  two  words  only  ! 
and  these  the  struggling  genius  usually 
has,  who  laments  his  fate,  and  deems 
that  happiness  is  only  another  name  for 
success.  But  the  old  and  the  successful 
tell  us  a  different  tale.  For  success 
mostly  comes  to  a  man  late  in  life,  after 
much  toil,  after  many  bitter  disappoint- 
ments, after  he  has  served  a  long  and 
weary  apprenticeship  to  failure.  Like 
a  tardy  patron,  it  often  comes  to  him  too 
late — when  he  is  old,  and  cannot  enjoy  it ; 
when  he  is  alone,  and  cannot  impart  it ; 
when,  in  a  word,  he  does  not  much  care 
about  it.  It  is  not  to  him  what  it 
would  have  been  twenty  years  before. 
He  has  reached  his  position  gradually, 
and  by  degrees  has  got  accustomed  to 
it.  It  is  not  the  wonderful  thing  it 
seemed  to  his  young  and  eager  eyes. 


He  is  an  old  grey-haired  man  now,  to 
whom  earthly  distinction  and  glory 
have  possibly  lost  much  of  their  zest 
and  flavour.  He  has  been,  perhaps,  a 
little  soured  by  long  waiting,  a  little 
saddened  and  tired  by  the  weary  strife. 
His  wife — she  who  shared  the  struggle 
so  bravely  with  him,  bearing  more  than 
half  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day, 
cheering  him  on  to  exertion  in  those 
dark  hours  when  his  heart  gave  way, 
and  he  almost  himseK  disbelieved  in 
a  genius  which  none  but  she  would 
recognise — his  wife  is  gone  from  his 
side,  maybe,  and  cannot  share  the 
reward  as  she  had  shared  the  labour. 
His  children  are  scattered,  perhaps,  in 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  He 
accepts  his  position,  indeed,  and  is 
tharddful  for  it.  But  he  owns  to  himself 
sadly  in  many  a  sohtary  hour — made 
more  solitary  by  his  having  reached  a 
pinnacle  on  which  but  few  can  stand 
beside  him — that  there  are  better  things 
for  a  man  even  in  this  world  than  success 
in  life. 
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I  HAVE  often  wondered,  of  late,  how  the 
general  chorus  of  praise,  which  has  been 
raised  above  Abraham  Lincoln's  tomb 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
England,  would  have  impressed  me,  sup- 
posing that  I  had  been  an  American  of 
the  jS^orthem  States.  It  is  ill  grace  to 
look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  and 
our  kinsmen  across  the  Atlantic  are  too 
happy  in  this,  the  moment  of  their 
triumph  —  the  closing  period  of  their 
long  and  gallant  contest — too  kindly, 
also,  in  their  disposition,  to  take  our 
tardy  recognition  of  the  dead  President's 
merits  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in 
which  it  is  given,  namely,  as  a  heartfelt 
expression  of  genuine  feeling.  Still,  I 
?,annot  but  think  that  many  of  them  must 
doubt  whether  our  sympathy  would  have 


been  as  loud  if  Lincoln  had  fallen  in  the 
days  when  the  fortunes  of  the  Union 
were  thought  to  be  on  the  wane.  I  can 
fancy  men  in  the  New  England  States  — 
men  to  whom  England  was  formerly  a 
second  country,  and  who  felt  the  ani- 
mosity displayed  towards  their  cause 
amongst  us  as  a  bitter  personal  sorrow 
— saying,  in  their  hearts,  if  not  by  their 
mouths,  "  We  are  grateful  for  your  good 
will,  but  we  wish  it  could  have  been 
shown  us  earlier.  One  kindly  word  spoken 
three  years  ago  would  have  been  better 
than  an  oration  delivered  now.  At  the 
time  when  our  cause  seemed  the  darkest, 
when  every  act  of  our  Government 
was  systematically  misrepresented,  when 
every  victory  was  decried  as  worthless, 
when  every  discouragement  was  thrown 
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in  our  path,  then  we  should  have  valued 
even  more  keenly  than  we  do  now  your 
public  recognition  of  the  heroic  qualities 
you  have  at  last  discovered  in  the  man 
who  has  been  from  the  beginning  the 
representative  of  our  struggle.  'Bis 
dat,  qui  cito  dat/  says  the  Latin  pro- 
verb ;  and  you  have  been  somewhat 
long  in  giving." 

If  such  a  response  were  made — I  do 
not  believe  that  it  will  be  made — to  out 
national   expression  of  condolence   for 
Lincoln's  death,  I  do  not  think  that  any 
honest  Englishman  would  feel  the  re- 
tort altogether  undeserved.     But  from 
this   retort  I  hold   that  I  may   fairly 
exempt  myself.     Having  belonged  from 
the  beginning  to   that  "small  knot  of 
fanatics  and  sciolists  "  whom  the  Times 
declared,  not  so  many  months  ago,  to  be 
the  only  persons  who  believed  in  the 
possibility   of    the    Union    ever   being 
restored.     Having   expressed   that  be- 
lief in  the  pages  of  Macmillan,  in  days 
when  the  faith  was  an  unpopular  one, 
boasting  but  few  disciples — I  have  some 
right^  now  to  express  my  opinion  with 
respect  to   Abraham  Lincoln,    without 
being  liable  to  the  suspicion  that  I  am 
doing  honour  not  to  the  man  but  his 
success.     Moreover,  it  was  my  fortune, 
during  my   stay  in  Washington   three 
years  ago,  to  see  something  of  the  late 
President,  and  to  hear  his  character  and 
doings  constantly   discussed    by   those 
who  were  in  daily  communication  with 
him.     Let  me  try  and  recall  the  result 
of  the  impression   thus  left  upon  my 
mind. 

In  the  spring,  then,  of  1862,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  certainly  not  popular  with 
Washington  society.  Chance  letters  of 
introduction  made  me  closely  acquainted 
with  two  branches  of  the  motley  gather- 
ing which  filled  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  during  the  first  year  of  the  war. 
I  knew  many  of  the  Abolitionists,  or 
Black  Republicans,  the  men  who  were 
the  vehement  supporters  of  that  policy, 
which  at  a  later  period  was  adopted 
by  the  Government.  But  at  that  time 
the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  could 
not  realize  the  fact  that  the  Southern 
States  were  really  prepared  to  diasolye 


the  Union ;  and  the  public  mind  refused 
to    adopt  any  decided  view  with  refe- 
rence to  slavery,  for  fear  the  adoption  of 
such  a  view  might  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  ardently-desired  reconciliation  with 
the  South.     General  Mc(31ellan  was  the 
typical  representative  of  this   state   of 
public  feeling,  and  the  months  preceding 
the  departure  of  the  gand  army  of  the 
Potomac  for  the    Peninsula   was    the 
epoch  of    McClellan's   triumph.       At 
this  period,  the  belief  in  the  "  Young 
Napoleon's"   ability  as   a  commander, 
was  almost  universal,  and  what  opposition 
there  was  to  him  was  based  on  political, 
not  on  military  grounds.   The  Abolition- 
ists conceived  that  he  would  be  enabled 
after  one  or  two  successful  battles  to  patch 
np  a  peace  by  concessions  to  the  slave- 
owning  interest ;  and  but  few  of  them 
were  sanguine  as  to  any  decisive  blow 
being  dealt  against  slavery.    I  remember 
a  leading  Republican  senator  saying  to 
me   at  the  time,    "  My  only  hope  of 
"  seeing  slavery  abolished  is  my  belief 
"  that  the  military  power  of  the  Con- 
"  federacy  is  underrated.    The  prolonga* 
"  tion  of  the  war  is  the  one  chance  for 
"  the  triumph  of  our  cause."     Now,  at 
this  time,  McClellan  had  no  firmer  sup- 
porter than  the  President.     Personally 
there   was   little    liking   between    Mr. 
Lincoln  and  the  then   Commander-in- 
Chief.    But  the  President  had  convinced 
himself  that  McClellan  was  the  right 
man  for  the  war ;  and  his  first  duty  in 
his  own  eyes  was  to  restore  the  authority 
of  the  Union.     At  this  time,  therefore, 
the  Abolitioniists  were  in  opposition  to 
the  President.   Depntations  of  the  lead- 
ing Republicans  were  constantly  waiting 
on  him  to  impress  upon  him  the  neces- 
sity of  adopting  more   decided  action 
with   reference   to   slavery;    but  their 
representations  met  with    no    success. 
I  used  to  hear  frequently  of  the  results 
of  these  audiences ;  and  the  men,  who 
took   part   in   them,  expressed  to   me 
opinions  about  the  President  which  I 
daresay   now   they   would  recall  with 
wonder.   To  do  them  justice,  they  never 
doubted    the    sincerity    of    Abraham 
Lincoln's  personal  sympathy.     In  f&ci, 
the  President  went  out  of  his  way  on 
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many  occasions  at  this  time  to  show  his 
own  feelings  with  reference  to  the  pecu- 
liar institution.     Amongst  many  illus- 
trations of  this,  I  can  recall  a  story  I 
heard  from  one   of  the   deputation  to 
whom  it  was  addressed     A  number  of 
railway  managers  called  at  the  White 
House    in    reference    to    some    traffic 
arrangements.      The    President    heard 
their   statements,  and  then  remarked, 
"  I  suppose  you  don't  know,  gentlemen, 
"  that  1  was   once  one  of  your   body 
"  myself     But  mine  was  a  veiy  pecu- 
"  liar  line  of  railroad,  for  the  trains  all 
"  ran  underground,  and  the  passengers 
"  always   went   from  South   to  JN'orth, 
"  never  from  Xorth  to  South."     Even 
so  late   as    1862,  it  required  no  con- 
siderable disregard  for  popular  feeling 
for  a  President  to  acknowledge  that  he 
had  thus  been  connected  with  the  organi- 
zation by  which   fugitive   slaves  were 
passed  across  the  frontier.    In  the  same 
way,  none   but  a  statesman  who  had 
resolved  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as 
to  his  anti-slavery  views,  would  have 
attended  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips's  lectures 
at  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  or  would 
have  dared  to  outrage  every  American 
precedent  by  receiving  coloured  men  at 
the  White  House.    But  throughout  this 
period  Mr.  Lincoln  drew  a  distinct  line 
between  his  personal  and  his  public  duty. 
"  As  a  man," — this  was  the  invariable 
purport  of  his  replies  to  Abolitionists, — 
"  I  agree  with  your  views  ;  as  a  President 
**  I  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  the 
"  institutions  of  the  country,  except  in  as 
"  far  as  I  find  it  necessary  to  support  the 
**  authority  of  the  Government."     The 
Abolitionists,  while  they  acknowledged 
the  force  of  this  argument,  complained 
bitterly   of    the    narrowness   of    mind 
which   in  their  opinion    incapacitated 
Mr.    Lincoln   from    seeing    that    there 
existed  a  higher  duty  than  mere   ob- 
servance of  the  letter  of  the  law.     In 
their   judgment    the    conduct    of    the 
Secessionists  had  rescinded  the  compact 
entered  into  between  the  Slave  States 
and  the  Union;   and   the   timidity  of 
the  President  was  thus  letting  slip  an 
opportunity,  which  would  never  return, 
for  the  overthrow  of  an  accursed  system. 


"  He  is  a  good  man,  but  not  strong 
enough  for  the  position."  This  is  the 
verdict  I  have  heard  passed  scores  of 
times  by  men  who  learnt  afterwards  to 
modify  their  opinion. 

The  other  section  of  society  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  and  with  whom  chance 
made  me  very  intimate,  was  that  of  the 
old  residents  at  Washington.  With  the 
election  of  Lincoln  and  the  outbreak  of 
secession,  a  social  revolution  had  been 
inaugurated  at  Washington.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  residents  had  been  persons 
of  Southern  sympathies,  and  had  thrown 
in  their  fortunes  with  the  Confederacy. 
Those  who  remained  faithful  to  the  old 
flag  had  no  especial  love  for  the  domi- 
nant section.  Their  traditions  united 
them  to  the  old  democratic  party  ;  and 
they  regarded  the  incursion  of  new  men, 
which  accompanied  Mr.  Lincoln's  inau- 
guration, with  something  of  the  same 
feelings  as  Whig  county  members  may 
probably  have  regarded  the  new  class  of 
public  men  whom  the  Reform  Bill 
brought  into  parliamentary  circles.  They 
approved,  though  not  very  cordially,  of 
the  cause  which  the  free-soil  party 
represented  ;  but  they  had  scant  liking 
for  the  men  whom  the  triumph  of  that 
cause  had  brought  into  power.  Living 
as  I  did  very  much  in  this  society,  I 
heard  pretty  well  everything  that  could 
be  said  against  Mr.  Lincoln  by  those 
whose  dislike  was  not  based  on  political 
grounds.  That  "all"  amounted  to  very 
little.  The  persons  of  whom  I  speak 
recognised  fuUy  the  honesty  of  the  Pre- 
sident, and  I  tJiink  did  more  justice  to 
his  greatness  of  character  than  his  politi- 
cal supporters.  But,  if  I  must  speak  the 
truth,  they  were  more  or  less  ashamed 
of  him  as  the  representative  of  the 
nation.  The  man*8  character  stands  now 
so  high,  so  above  reproach,  that  nothing 
written  can  in  any  way  depreciate  it  And, 
even  if  any  of  my  friends  in  W^ashington 
recollect  now  how  sore  they  felt  at  times 
about  the  eccentricities  of  the  President, 
they  have  little  cause  to  be  ashamed  of 
their  susceptibility.  Englishmen  have 
very  little  notion  how  much  of  a  certain 
sort  of  state  and  etiquette  there  was 
upheld  at  Washington  during  the  pre- 
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Secession  administrations,  or  how  com- 
plete a  change  was  introduced  in  this 
respect  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  Taylor,  and 
Fillmore,  and  Pierce,  and  Buchanan, 
with  all  their  faults,  were  men  of  educa- 
tion and  breeding.  In  the  diplomatic 
circles  of  Washington  they  were  on 
a  level,  in  these  respects,  with  the 
society  in  which  they  moved.  Now 
Lincoln  was  not  a  vulgar  man.  No 
man  who  is  perfectly  simple,  and  un- 
affected, and  yet  bold  enough  to  make 
his  position  felt  if  the  occasion  rise  for 
the  display  of  authority,  can  be  vulgar. 
Moreover,  he  had  a  sort  of  natural 
courtesy,  and  kindly  good  nature,  which 
more  than  supply  the  place  of  artificial 
good  manners.  But  still  he  was  utterly 
unlike  the  men  who  had  occupied  the 
Presidential  chair  before  him,  since  the 
days  of  Andrew  Jackson.  There  is 
something  to  me  wonderfully  touching 
now  about  the  story  how,  at  the  first 
state-dinner  he  was  present  at,  when 
the  waiter  asked  him  whether  he  would 
take  claret  or  hock,  he  turned  round 
and  asked  the  servant  which  he  would 
recommend  himsel£  But  still,  I  think 
any  honest  person  would  admit  that  if, 
like  my  informant,  he  had  been  an 
American,  he  would  have  felt  annoyed 
at  the  time  at  this  exhibition  of  igno- 
rance of  the  ordinary  rules  of  society  on 
the  part  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  his 
country.  I  recollect  once  being  present 
with  Hawthorne  at  a  bar,  where  a  cer- 
tain very  high  functionary  of  the  State 
was  drinking,  and  telling  somewhat 
broad  anecdotes  to  a  mixed  audience. 
"How  would  you  like  yourself,"  Haw- 
thorne whispered  to  me,  with  extreme 
disgust  at  his  tone,  "to  see  the  Lord 
"  Chancellor,  or  the  Prince  Consort, 
"  liquoring-up  at  a  public  bar  1 "  I  owned 
candidly  that  I  should  not  feel  gratified 
by  the  exhibition ;  and  I  think  still  that 
the  "Washington  residents,  who  were  at 
first  bitterly  annoyed  by  the  want  of 
breeding  displayed  by  the  President, 
cannot  justly  be  accused  of  snobbish 
vulgarity.  If  at  that  time  they  failed 
to  i-ecognise  his  true  merits,  they  erred 
only  in  common  with  their  fellow- 
countrvmcn. 


Then,  too,  at  that  period  Mr.  Lincoln 
suffered  much  in  the  estimation   even 
of  men  whose  opinion  was  not  to  be 
despised,  by  the   character   of  jester- 
in-chief  to  the  American  people  which 
the  press  had  assigned  to  him.     From 
all  I  can  learn,  the  stories  which  he 
really  told,  however  quaint  they  might 
be  as  illustrations,  were  never  inappro- 
priate,  or    unbecoming    the    occasion. 
There  was  about  the  man  a  sense  of 
fitness,  supplied  by  the  possession  of 
real  humour,  that  told  him  whether  a 
jest  was  permissible  or  not.     But  the 
papers  daily  attributed  to  him  every  joke 
that  any  buffoon  throughout  the  States 
could  pick  out  of  "  Joe  Miller ; "  and 
many  of  these  jokes,  if  really  made 
at  the  times  represented,  would  have 
betrayed   not   only  want   of   artificial 
breeding,  but  absence  of  native  delicacy. 
In  no  country  is  it  so  difficult  to  say 
what  is  truth  as  in  America.   I  remember 
an  English  settler  in  the  West  telling 
me  a  long  story  about  "  Old  Abe," — 
as  men  called  him  there — whose  scene 
was  laid  at  a  court-house,  where  my  in- 
formant declared  he  was  present  himselfl 
The  whole  point  of  the  story,  which,  if 
true,  was  not  a  creditable  one,  rested  on 
the  fact  of  the  President's  being  an  immo- 
derate smoker.     At  the  time  I  heard  it, 
I  could  not  doubt  the  truth  of  the  anec- 
dote, but  afterwards  I  happened  to  learn 
accidentally,  from  the  President  himself 
that  he  had  never  been  in  the  habit  of 
smoking.     Thus  Mr.  Lincoln  bore  the 
discredit  of  having  made  a  variety  of 
jests  which  he    most  certainly   could 
never  have  made — of  being,  in  fact,  a 
man  who  never  could  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  making  a  joke,  be  the  occasion 
what  it  might     And  Americans,  who 
have  a  strong  sense  of  dignity  accord- 
ing to  their  own  standard,  felt  deeply 
annoyed  at  the    sort  of  merry-andrew 
reputation  which,  in  the  earlier  days  of 
his  administration,  clung  to  the  late  Pre- 
sident.    A  friend  of  mine,  who  saw  the 
President  daily,  told  me  at  the  time  that 
the  humour  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  used 
rather  as  a  screen,  than  due  to  any  innate 
love  of  joking.     Probably  no  man  ever 
became  the  ruler  of  a  great  nation  with 
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such,  a  small  stock  of  knowledge  as  to  the 
arts  of  governing  as  was  possessed  by 
Mr.  Lincoln.  He  was  far  too  shrewd  a  man 
not  to  be  aware  of  his  own  ignorance  ; 
and  I  believe  the  way  which  he  adopted, 
of  turning  away  all  awkward  questions  by 
a  joke,  arose  in  great  part  from  a  desire 
to  gain  time,  in  order  to  weigh  more 
fully  matters  with  which  he  felt  himself 
incompetent  to  deal  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.     The  anecdotes  for  which  he 
was  famous  were  seldom  a  real  answer 
to  the  inquiry  which  called  them  forth. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this,  the 
first  year  of  his  administration,  was  the 
gloomiest    period  of   Lincoln's   career. 
From  the  causes  I  have  sought  to  indi- 
cate, the  men  with  whose  faith  he  per- 
sonally sympathized  looked  upon  him  as 
deficient  in  courage  and  determination ; 
while   the   society  amongst  which  he 
was  necessarily  thrown  was  disposed  to 
exaggerate  his  personal  deficiencies,  and 
had  not  yet  recognised  his  true  nobility. 
He  was  far  too  keen  an  observer  not 
to  know  what  people  thought  of  him ; 
and  beneath  his  rough  exterior  there 
lay,  I  suspect,  an  almost  morbid  sensi- 
tiveness.    Moreover,  if  my  view  of  his 
character  is  right,  he  had  a  quality  very 
rare  amongst  bis  countrymen,  or,  indeed, 
amongst  our  Anglo-Saxon  race.      He 
had  that  almost  fatal  gift  of  divination 
which  enables  men  to  see  that  there  are 
two   sides   to   every   question.      Thus, 
though  he  hated  slavery  fully  as  much 
as   Mr.  Johnson,  he  had  none   of  the 
personal  animosity  towards  slaveowners 
which   seems   to   characterise   his   suc- 
cessor.    A  sort  of  Yankee  Hamlet,  he 
was  bom  to  set  aright  a  world  which 
was  out  of  joint ;  and  never,  I  think, 
was  there  a  man  less  gifted  by  natural 
inclination  to  imdertake  the  task.     The 
one  point  of  which  he  could  satisfy  him- 
self beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  was  that 
he,  the  legally-elected  President  of  the 
American    Union,   was   bound   by   his 
oath  "  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
"With   regard  to    this   duty    he    never 
fiiltered  ]  but  how  that  duty  ought  to  be 
performed  was  to  him,  in  the  early  days 
of  his  rule,  a  subject  of  most  painful 


doubt  and  difficulty.  He  could  not  tell 
whom  to  trust  in  those  days,  when  many 
even  of  the  Federal  officers  were  sus- 
pected of  secret  complicity  with  the 
Confederate  authorities ;  he  could  not 
convince  himself  whether  decisive  action 
with  reference  to  slavery  was  likely  to 
shorten  or  prolong  the  war ;  he  could 
not,  if  what  I  heard  at  the  time  was  true, 
altogether  satisfy  himself  whether  he 
was  the  right  man  in  the  right  place 
after  all.  At  a  later  period,  when  it 
became  clear  that  nothing  but  the  over- 
throw of  the  military  power  of  the  Con- 
federacy would  restore  the  Union,  his 
course  became,  I  fancy,  much  easier  to 
himself.  When  once  he  was  able  to  see 
that  his  duty  commanded  him  simply,  in 
his  own  words,  "  to  keep  pegging  away," 
I  have  no  doubt  he  was  less  burthened 
by  a  sense  of  responsibility.  We  all 
laughed  very  much  in  England  at  the 
simplicity  of  the  ruler  who  confessed 
he  had  no  policy  except  to  "  peg  away ;" 
but  this  expression  showed  us,  if  we  had 
but  known  it,  the  true  strength  of  Lin- 
coln's character,  and  also  the  limits  within 
which  that  strength  was  contained. 

There  were  other  circumstances,  too, 
which  contributed  to  darken  this  first 
year  of  the  Presidency,  quite  apart  from 
the  calamities  of  the  State.  Very  early 
in  the  sprmg  of  1862  little  WiUie 
Lincoln  died  suddenly.  He  was,  if 
accounts  were  correct,  a  child  of  great 
promise ;  at  any  rate,  his  father  was 
extremely  attached  to  him,  as  he  was  to 
all  his  children.  He  made  companions 
of  them  to  an  extent  not  very  common 
in  America ;  and,  in  the  later  years  of 
his  life,  his  youngest  boy — "Tat,"  as 
they  used  to  call  him — followed  him 
everywhere,  and  accompanied  him  on 
every  occasion.  But  at  that  time  poor 
little  Willie  was  the  Benjamin  of  his 
father's  heart;  and  those  who  lived  with 
the  President  have  told  me  that  he  felt 
the  loss  of  the  child  with  a  grief  more 
like  a  mother's  than  a  father  s.  Then, 
too,  at  the  moment  of  the  child's  last  ill- 
ness, the  President  was  fearfully  harassed 
with  requests  to  spare  the  life  of  the 
slave-trader  Gordon — the  only  man,  I  be- 
lieve, who  was  executed  by  order  of  the 
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Federal  Government  during  the  first 
term  of  the  Presidency.  Extreme  pres- 
sure was  exerted  to  induce  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
remit  the  capital  sentence ;  nor,  indeed, 
were  specious  reasons  wanting  to  justify 
the  exercise  of  leniency.  At  the  very 
moment  when  his  own  child  was  in  the 
agony  of  death,  the  relations  of  the  con- 
demned man  obtained  an  audience  of 
the  President  to  solicit  mercy.  But, 
deeply  agitated  as  Mr.  Lincoln  was,  he 
positively  refused  to  interfere.  **The 
"  slave-trade,"  he  said,  "  will  never  be 
"  put  down  till  our  laws  are  executed, 
"  and  the  penalty  of  death  has  once 
"  been  enforced  upon  the  offenders." 
But,  unbending  as  his  determination 
was,  the  responsibility  of  having  vir- 
tually to  sentence  a  fellow-being  to  the 
gallows  weighed  very  painfully  on  a 
heart  whose  natural  instincts  invariably 
prompted  to  kindness. 

Never  in  my  knowledge  have  I  seen 
a  sadder  face   than   that  of  the  late 
President  during  the  time  his  features 
were  familiar  to  me.     It  is  so  easy  to 
be  wise  after  the  event ;  but  it  seems  to 
mo  now  that  one  ought  somehow  to  have 
foreseen  that  the  stamp  of  a  sad  end 
was  impressed  by  nature  on  that  rugged, 
haggard  face.     I  described  in  the  pages 
of  Jfacmillan  his  personal  appearance,  at 
the  time  when  I  first  saw  him.     There 
is  little  that  I  can  add  to  that  descrip- 
tion, nor,  indeed,  is  there  much  I  would 
take  from  it.     All  I  can  say  is,  that,  if 
I  had  fancied  it  would  be  copied,  as  it 
was,  by  all  the  American  newspapers, 
and  thus  brought,  in  all  human  likeli- 
hood, to  the  eyes  of  the  man  I  sought 
to    portray,    I   should    have    modified 
something  of  the  terms  in  which  it  was 
expressed.     Words  look  very  different 
in  writing  from  what  they  do  in  cold, 
hard,    clear  letter-press ;    and   I  have 
often  regretted  since,  as  I  do  now  more 
than  ever,  that  there  should  have  been 
aught  in  those  lines  to  give  pain  to  a 
man  whom  it  was  my  wish  to  honour. 
But  in  that  sketch  I  think  I  failed  to 
do  justice  to  the  exceeding  sadness  of 
the   eyes,   and    also    to    their  strange 
sweetness ;  they  were  the  one  redeem- 
ing feature  in  a  face  of  unusual  plain- 


ness, and  there  was  about  them  that 
odd,    weird   look,    which    some    eyes 
possess,  of  seeming  to  see  more  than 
the  outer  objects  of  the  world  around. 
And  that  expression  of  sadness  was,  I 
believe,  at  all  times  the  habitual  one 
with  him.     I  have  heard  his   private 
secretary  say  that  in  liis  own  house  he 
was  not  talkative,  not  given  much  to 
making  jokes  or  telling  anecdotes,  but 
grave,   silent,   and,  as   it  seemed,   de- 
pressed by  a  feeling  of  constant  dejec- 
tion.    Every  now  and  then  his  spirits 
would  rise,  and  his  face  would  light  up 
with  a  quaint  flash  of  humour ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  his  look  was  not  that  of  a  happy 
or  a  cheerful  man.     I  recollect  the  first 
time   I  saw  him    was  at  the  White 
House.     I  had  gone  there  to  call  on  one 
of  the  officials,  and,  as  usual,  had  found 
the  doors  open,  and  nobody,  as  far  as  I 
can    remember,   to   show    me  up  the 
stairs.     Opening  one  of  the  doors  in 
search   of  my  destination,  I  met  the 
President  going  alone  to  speak  to  his 
secretaries.     He  was  one  of  those  men. 
whom  you  know  at  a  glance  by  his 
likeness   to   the   portraits  of  him   ex- 
hibited   in    the    shop    windows.     No 
artist,  however  careless,  could  fail  to 
catch — no  picture,  however  hasty,  could 
fail   to   reproduce — ^the   distinguishing 
features  of  that  marked  countenance, 
that  strange,  gaunt  figure.     It  struck 
me  at  the  time  how  utterly  unprotected 
the  man  was  who  carried  in  some  sense 
on  his  shoulders  the  fortunes  of  the 
Union.       Any    assassin    might    have 
entered  the  White   House,  and  made 
his  way  up  to  the  President  with  per- 
fect ease ;  and  I  believe  that  the  same 
facility  of  access  was  open  to  all  comers 
till  the  end.     On  more  than  one  0(X)a- 
sion,  I  recollect  meeting  Mr.  Lincoln 
walking  alone   in   Washington.      The 
only  symptom  of  respect  paid  to  him 
was  that  the  sentinels  saluted  him  as 
he  passed;  otherwise  there  was  nothing 
to  distinguish  him  from  any  one  of  the 
motley  multitude   who   at  that  period 
crowded  the  streets  of  the  capital 

The  time  when  I  saw  most  of  the 
President  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  trip 
down    the    Potomac.       Some    of   the 
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Northern  regiments   were   then  being 
embarked  at  Alexandria  for  the  Penin- 
sula.    The  spectacle  in  those  days  was 
a  novel  one  ;  and  Mr.  Seward  had  en- 
gaged a  steamer  to  go  and  witness  the 
embarkation.     The  party  to  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  kind  enough  to 
invite  me  was  intended  to  be  a  very  small 
one ;    and,  owing   to  some  mistake,  I 
think,  about  the  hour,  I  and  a  foreign 
attach^  were  the  only  visitors  on  board 
the  steamer,  besides  the  President  and 
some  members  of  Mr.  Seward's  family. 
It  was,  by  the  way,  a  curious  illustration 
of  the   odd  manner  in   which  things 
were  managed  or  mismanaged   during 
the  McClellan  regime,  that,  on  reaching 
our  destination,  we  discovered  the  troops 
had  embarked  on  their  transports,  and 
set  sail  for  the  Peninsula,  hours  before 
our  arrival.     But  the  real  attraction  of 
the  excursion — for  me  at  least — lay  in 
the  opportunity  it  gave  me  of  seeing 
something  of  the  President  in  private 
life.     With  that  odd  humour  of  which 
Mr.  Seward  is  so  fond,  and  which  by 
the  way  so  woefully  perplexed  the  late 
Duke  of  Kewcastle  on  the  occasion  of 
his    interview   with    the   Secretary   of 
State,  I  was,  I  remember,  introduced  to 
the  President  as  "  one  of  his  enemies." 
"  I  did  not  know  that  I  had  any  ene 
mies,"  was  the  answer  ;  and  I  can  still 
feel,  as  I  write,  the  grip  of  that  great 
bony   hand   held   out  to  me  in  token 
of  friendship.     In  my  life  I  have  seen 
a   good  number  of  men    distinguished 
by  their  talents  or   their  station,  but 
I   never  saw   any   one,   so  apparently 
unconscious  that  this  distinction  con- 
ferred upon   him    any  superiority,   as 
Abraham  Lincoln.     Such  salient  points 
as  there  were    in    the    conversation  I 
have  published  ere  now  in  these  pages. 
I  remember  that  the  President  asked 
me  a  good  deal  about  England  ;  seemed 
genuinely  anxious  to  learn  why  public 
feeling  should  be  so  hostile  to  the  North ; 
and,  unlike  most   of  his   countrymen, 
never   intimated  a  conviction    that  he 
understood  England  much  better  than 
an  Englishman  could   be  expected  to. 
But  iudeed  throughout  it  was  clear  that 
the  President  preferred  listening  to  talk- 


ing. He  spoke  freely  enough  on  public 
afl'airs;  laughed  a  good  deal  about  the 
pretensions  put  forward  by  the  Southern 
statesmen  to  a  strict  observance  of 
legality  in  all  their  internal  government ; 
said,  amongst  other  things,  that  thej 
reminded  him  of  an  innkeeper  he  had 
known  down  at  St.  Louis,  who  boasted 
he  had  never  had  a  death  in  his  house 
during  the  cholera,  because,  whenever  an 
inmate  of  the  house  was  dying,  he  turned 
him  out  of  his  room,  and  laid  him  in  the 
gutter  outside  the  doors.  He  joked  too, 
pleasantly  enough,  with  Mr.  Seward 
about  the  latter's  passion  for  smoking 
and  his  own  inability  to  use  tobacco; 
and  told  us  some  curious  observations 
he  had  made  with  reference  to  the 
health  of  confirmed  whisky-drinkers 
in  the  West.  But,  except  when  he  was 
forced  by  civility  to  take  part  in  the 
conversation,  he  sat  silent,  brooding  for 
the  most  time  over  the  stove,  or  else 
walking  slowly  up  and  down  the  long 
saloon  cabin.  The  shadow  of  sadness 
sat  on  him,  and  it  was  only  by  an  effort 
he  could  throw  off  its  gloom.  How  far 
his  look  of  depression  was  increased  by 
his  then  recent  domestic  affliction,  I 
cannot  say.  But  the  deep  careworn 
lines  about  his  rugged  face  told  of 
trouble  or  melancholy  of  far  older  stand- 
ing than  any  late  misfortune  could  have 
occasioned. 

Conning  over  my  recollections,  re- 
calling the  opinions  I  heard  expressed 
by  men  whose  opportunities  of  judging 
were  perhaps  unprecedented,  looking  at 
the  record  of  his  life  as  events  have 
made  it  known,  I  have  often  asked  my- 
self of  late  whether  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
really  a  great  man  or  not.  To  this 
question  I  find  it  very  hard  to  give  an 
answer.  If  sterling  goodness  of  heart, 
wonderful  native  shrewdness,  and  an 
unflinching  resolution  to  do  what  was 
just  and  right,  constitute  greatness, 
then  the  victim  of  Wilkes  Booth's  crime 
was  a  very  great  man  indeed.  But  if 
something  other — though  not  perhaps 
higher — than  all  this  is  wanted  to 
imprint  upon  a  man  the  stanip  of  abso- 
lute greatness,  then  I  still  doubt  whether 
the  verdict  of  posterity  will  place  lin- 
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coin  in  the  category  of  men  wlio  liave 
made  history.  His  real  merit,  in  my 
judgment,  Tras,  that  he  represented  so 
faithfully  the  people  who  had  chosen 
him  for  their  ruler.  To  no  human  being 
could  the  President  have  been — to  use 
an  Italian  phrase — more  "antipathetic" 
than  he  was  to  Hawthorne ;  but  yet  I 
recollect  the  latter  saying  to  me  one  day, 
that  he  supposed  there  must  after  all  be 
some  fitness  about  Lincoln  for  his  work, 
as  the  blind  popular  instinct  was  never 
wrong  in  its  selection  of  a  ruler.  In 
this  case,  at  any  rate,  Hawthorne  was 
right.  A  saviour  of  society,  a  Napoleon 
or  a  Cromwell,  or  even  a  Cavour,  was  not 
needed  at  this  crisis  of  American  his- 
tory. All  that  was  required  was  a  man 
honest  enough  to  resist  temptation,  reso- 
lute enough  to  carry  out  his  purpose, 
shrewd  enough  to  see  his  end  clear 
before  him  and  follow  none  other,  and 
single-hearted  enough  to  seek  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country,  and  that  only.  All 
these  requisites  were  found  in  "  Honest 
Abe  " — as  the  American  papers  of  the 


day  delighted  to  call  him — ^in  marvel- 
lous perfection.     I  am  not  sure  that  a 
man  of  genius  could  have  done  as  well 
as  this  plain  rough  Western  settler ;  but, 
for  all  that,  I  do  not  believe  the  last 
President  was  in  any  sense  a  man  of 
genius.     His  record  is  grand  and  noble 
epough  without  our  needing  to  attribute 
to  him  qualities  which  he  did  not  possess. 
A  purer  Nelson,  a  wiser  Garibaldi,  his 
name  will,  if  I  mistake*  not,  be  che- 
rished by  the  American  people  much  as 
the  memory  of  the  two  heroes  I  have 
mentioned  is  honoured  in  their  own 
countries.      Not  only   "  in  our  island 
story  "  has  the  way  of  duty  been  found 
to   be   also    the   path  of  glory.      Wo 
heard  much,  not  so  long  ago,  of  the  de* 
generacy  of  the  nation  which  once  was 
worthy    to    be    led    by    Washington. 
History,   I  think,   will    say  that   ouf 
own  days  produced  a  yet  nobler  repre- 
sentative   of    American    courage,    and 
honesty,  and  self-sacrifice  in  the  person 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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Although,  in  the  celebrated  chapters  on 
the  Sophists  and  on  Sokrates,  in  his 
"  History  of  Greece,"  Mr.  Grote  made  a 
commencement  of  his  intended  account 
of  Grecian  philosophy,  he  found  it  ad- 
visable to  reserve  Plato  and  Aristotle 
for  a  separate  work.  He  has  now  ful- 
filled his  promise  as  regards  Plato. 

Perhaps  no  man  in  the  Grecian  world 
has  inspired  a  wider  or  a  deeper  in- 
terest than  Plato.  He  has  divided  with 
-iVristotle,  and  exerted  after  a  manner  of 
his  own,  the  sway  of  Greek  intellect 
over  the  civilized  world.  If  Aristotle 
is  more  sagacious,  sober,  and  various  in 
scientific  accomplishments,  Plato  has 
coupled  with  philosophy  the  Hellenic 
graces  of  style,  and  his  emotional 
charms  have  made  him  appear  almost 
divine.  But  idolatry  is  not  favourable 
to  exact  appreciation;  and  a  leading 
aim  of  the  present  work  is  to  undo 
what  the  author  considers  a  mistaken 
estimate  of  Plato's  character  and  method, 
which  has  taken  a  firm  hold  of  the 
great  mass  of  his  readers  and  commen- 
tators. 

A  short  extract  from  the  preface 
will  introduce  us  to  the  scope  of  the 
work : — 
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Plato  and  the  other  Companions  of 
Sokrates."  By  George  Grote,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L., 
Oxon,  and  LL.D.,  Cambridge,  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  London.  8  vols.  Murray. 

Ko.  69. — VOL,  xiL 


"  The  title  of  these  volumes  will  sufiiciently 
indicate  that  I  intend  to  describe,  as  hi  as 
evidence  permits,  the  condition  of  Hellenic 
philosophy  at  Athens  during  the  half  century 
immediately  following  the  death  of  Sokrat^ 
in  399  B.C.  My  first  two  chapters  do  indeed 
furnish  a  brief  sketch  of  Pre-Sokratic  philoso- 
phv :  but  I  profess  to  take  my  departure  from 
Sokrates  himself,  and  these  chapters  are  in- 
serted mainly  in  order  that  the  theories  by 
which  he  found  himself  surrounded  may  not 
be  altogether  unknown.  Both  here,  and  in 
the  sixty-ninth  chapter  of  my  History,  I  have 
done  my  best  to  throw  light  on  the  impressive 
and  eccentric  personality  of  Sokrates :  a  cha^ 
racter  original  and  unique,  to  whose  peculiar 
mode  of  working  on  other  minds  I  scarcely 
know  a  paiallei  in  history.  He  was  the- 
generator,  indirectly  and  tmrough  others,  of  a 
new  and  abundant  crop  of  compositions — th&* 
"  Sokratic  dialogues : ''  composed  by  many  dif- 
ferent authors,  among  whom  Plato  stands  out 
as  unquestionable  coryphaeus,  yet  amidst  other 
names  well  deserving  respecmd  mention  as^ 
seconds,  companions,  or  opponents. 

''It  is  these  Sokratic  dialogues,  and  the^ 
various  companions  of  Sokrates  from  whom 
they  proceeded,  that  the  present  work  is  in- 
tended to  exhioit.  They  form  the  dramatic 
manifestation  of  Hellenic  philosophy — as  con- 
trasted with  the  formal  and  systematising^. 
afterwards  prominent  in  Aristotle. 

"  But  the  dialogue  is  a  process  containing 
commonly  a  large  intermixture,\often  a  pre- 
ponderance, of  the  negative  vein\  which  was 
more  abunoant  and  powerful  in  Sokrat^  than 
in  any  one.  In  discussing  the  Platonic  dia- 
logues, I  have  brought  this  negative  vein  into 
the  foreground.  It  reposes  upon  a  view  of  the 
function  and  value  of  philosophy  which  is  less 
dwelt  upon  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  for  which 
I  here  raiefly  prepare  the  reader." 
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The  author  then  proceeds  to  describe 
the  nature  of  philosophy  as  reasoned 
truth,  borrowing  a  happy  phrase  from 
the  lamented  Terrier.  In  this  respect, 
it  is  radically  opposed  to  unreasoned 
beliefs,  generated  by  the  mere  senti- 
ments of  the  mind,  or  by  traditioneil  or 
other  authority.  The  business  of  the 
philosopher  lies  in  calling  for  proof 
where  others  believe  without  proof,  to 
reject  received  doctrines  if  the  proof 
appears  insufficient,  and  to  urge  in  their 
stead  what  he  considers  to  be  true. 
But  then  his  truth  must  be  reasoned 
truth,  supported  by  proofs,  and  fortified 
against  all  objections.  Philosophy  is 
thus  (as  Terrier  so  well  showed)  by 
necessity  polemical;  the  assertion  of 
independent  reason  by  individual  rea- 
soners,  dissenters  from  the  prevalent 
unreasoning  beliel^  and  yielding  to  no 
authority  save  the  counter-reasons  of 
others.  It  will  happen,  moreover,  that 
philosophers  are  dissenters  £rom  one 
another,  to  the  great  gain  of  philosophy 
itself. 

Now  this  polemic  character  did  not 
fully  show  itself  at  the  earliest  stage  of 
Greek  philosophy.  The  first  philo- 
sophers, from  Thales  downwards,  de- 
parted materially  from  the  unreasoning 
beliefs  as  to  natural  agency,  rejecting 
the  polytheistic  explanations,  and  adopt- 
ing each  some  independent  hypothesis 
upon  more  or  less  of  reason  assigned. 
But  there  appears  to  have  been  litfle  or 
no  refutation  or  negation  in  their  pro- 
cedure. None  of  them  tried  to  disprove 
the  received  point  of  view,  and  to  throw 
its  supporters  on  their  defence.  The 
dialectic  age  had  not  yet  arrived. 

That  age  was  prepared  by  the  Eleatic 
Zeno,  and  formally  opened  by  Sokrates. 
The  saying  that  Sokrates  brought  phi- 
losophy down  from  heaven  to  earth, — 
from  cosmical  speculation  to  human 
affairs — is  true,  but  not  the  whole  truth. 
He  revolutionized  the  method  of  phi- 
losophy. He  gave  the  negative  and 
polemic  aspect  of  reasoned  truth  a 
prominence  and  an  emphasis  unknown 
before.  His  gift  of  cross-examination 
was  employed  to  disabuse  men  of  the 
conceit   of  knowledge,  and  give  them 


the  torpedo  shock  of  humiliating  con- 
scious ignorance,  which  he  considered 
the  preparation  for  true  knowledge. 
The  peculiar  features  of  the  spoken 
dialogues  of  Sokrates  are  necessary  for 
the  understanding  of  half  of  the  written 
dialogues  of  Plato,  which  are  devoid  of 
meaning,  unless  construed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  separate  function  and  inde- 
pendent value  of  negative  dialectic. 

"  Whether  readers  may  themselves 
''  agree  in  such  estimation  of  negative 
"  dialectic,  is  another  question;  but  they 
"  must  keep  it  in  mind  as  the  governing 
'^  sentiment  of  Plato  during  much  of  his 
'^  life,  and  of  Sokrates  throughout  the 
"  whole  of  his  life ;  as  being  moreover 
'^  one  main  cause  of  that  antipathy 
"  which  Sokrates  inspired  to  many  or- 
**  thodox  contemporaries.  I  have  thought 
^*  it  right  to  take  constant  account  of 
^'  this  orthodox  sentiment  among  the 
"  ordinary  public,  as  the  perpetual  drag- 
^'  chain,  even  when  its  force  is  not  abe^ 
"  lutely  repressive,  upon  free  specu- 
''  lation." 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
Speculative  Philosophy  of  Greece,  up 
to  the  time  of  Sokrates.  The  three 
Milesians — ^TKales,  Anaximander,  and 
Anaximenes — Pythagoras,  Xenophanes 
of  Kolophon,  Parmenides  of  Elea,  Hera- 
kleitus  of  Ephesus,  Empedokles  of  Agii- 
gentum,  Ajiaxagoras  of  KlazomenaB, 
Diogenes  of  ApoUonia,  Leukippus  of 
Elea,  Demokritus  of  Abddra,^  are  suc- 

^  We  must  make  room  in  a  note  for  a  few 
eentences  on  Demokritus: — 

"  Among  the  lost  treasnres  of  Hellenic  intel- 
lect, there  are  few  which  are  more  to  be  re- 
gretted than  the  worka  of  Demokritua.  Little 
ia  known  of  them  except  the  titles  :  but  these 
are  instructive  as  well  as  moltifarious.  The 
number  of  different  subjects  which  they  em- 
brace is  astonishing.  Besides  his  atomic  theory, 
and  its  application  to  cosmogony  and  physics, 
whereby  he  is  chiefly  known,  and  from  whence 
his  title  of  phyticui  was  derived — we  find 
mention  of  works  on  geometrj,  arithmetic, 
astronomy,  optics,  geography  or  geology, 
zoology,  botany,  medicine,  music  and  poetry, 
grammar,  history,  ethics^  &c.  In  such  uxii- 
versality  he  is  the  predecessor,  perhaps  the 
model,  of  Aristotle.  It  is  not  likely  that  this 
wide  range  of  subjects  should  have  been 
handled  in  a  spirit  of  empty  generality,  withont 
facts  or  particulars :  for  we  know  Uiat  his  life 
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cessively  passed  in  review.  Of  this 
cliapter  we  will  say  only  that  it  is  an 
attempt  to  construct,  from  the  slender 
remaining  accounts  and  fragments  of 
these  philosophers,  an  intelligible  repre- 
sentation of  the  problems  they  en- 
deavoured to  solve,  and  of  their  manner 
of  solving  them ;  and  we  doubt  much 
whether  it  is  now  possible  to  give  a 
better  statement  of  their  views. 

In  the  second  chapter,  the  author 
makes  some  interesting  general  reflec- 
tions on  the  schemes  of  these  twelve 
beginners  in  philosophy,  contrasting 
them  with  the  prevailing  popular  con- 
ceptions of  nature.  He  notes  in  them, 
not  merely  "the  growth  and  develop- 
**  ment  of  scientific  curiosity,  but  also 
**  the  spontaneity  and  exuberance  of 
**  constructive  imagination — that  promi- 
'*  nent  attribute  of  the  Hellenic  mind 
*'  displayed  to  the  greatest  advantage 
**  in  the  poetical,  oratorical,  historicai, 
**  artistic  productions,  and  transferred 
*'  from  thence  to  minister  to  their  scien- 
**  tific  curiosity."  While  the  primitive 
theories  had  no  positive  character  in 
common,  their  common  negative  cha- 
racteristic was  remarked  by  Aristotle: 
"  The  earlier  philosophers  (he  says)  had 
"  no  part  in  Dialectics ;  dialectical  force 
"  did  not  yet  exist. ^^  The  invention  of 
this  new  arm  is  attributed  by  the  same 
authority  to  Zeno ;  and  accordingly  Mr. 
Grote   enters   fully  into  the   Zenonian 

was  long,  his  curiosity  insatiable,  and  his  per- 
sonal travel  and  observation  greater  than  that 
of  any  contemporary.  We  know  too  that  he 
entered  more  or  less  upon  the  field  of  dia- 
lectics, discussing  those  questions  of  evidence 
which  became  so  rife  in  the  Platonic  age.  He 
criticised,  and  is  said  to  have  combated,  the 
doctrine  laid  down  by  Protagoras,  *  Man  is  the 
measure  of  all  things.'  It  would  have  been 
interesting  to  know  from  what  point  of  view 
he  approached  it :  but  we  learn  only  the  fact 
that  he  criticised  it  adversely.  The  numerous 
treatises  of  Demokritus,  together  with  the  pro- 
portion of  them  which  relate  to  ethical  and 
social  subjects,  rank  him  with  the  philosophers 
of  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  age.  His 
Sommum  Bonum,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out, 
appears  to  have  been  the  maintenance  of 
mental  serenity  and  contentment :  in  whic^ 
view  he  recommended  a  life  of  tranquil  con- 
templation, apart  from  money-making,  or  axn- 
bition,  or  the  exciting  pleasures  of  life." 


dialectics  as  the  prelude  to  Sokiates  and 
Plato. 

The  Eleatic  Zeno  is  beet  known  by 
his  puzzles  and  paradoxes  on  motion; 
but  these  have  to  be  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  the  doctrine  of  Parmenides 
— ^the  commencement  of  all  Ontology^ 
recognising,  together  with  the  sensible 
or  Phenomenal  world,  an  Ultra-Pheno- 
menal, Koumenal,  or  Absolute  world, 
of  which  certain  attributes  could  be 
affirmed.  It  was  on  this  last  world  that 
Zeno  brought  to  bear  his  contradictory 
propositions ;  and  by  means  of  them, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  logical 
dilemma,  he  refuted  those  opponents  of 
Parmenides,  who  contended  that  the 
Absolute  was  plural  and  discontinuoaa^ 
against  his  (Parmenides')  view  of  the 
One  and  the  Continuoos  {Eiu  unwan 
eofUinuttm), 

*^  It  is  the  opening  of  the  negative 
<'  vein  which  imparts  from  this  time 
"  forward  a  new  character  to  Grecian 
''  philosophy.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient 
"  to  propound  a  theory,  either  in  obscuiei 
**  oracular  metaphors,  and  half-inteUl- 
"  gible  aphorisms,  like  Herakleitus,  oi 
**  in  verse  more  or  less  impressive,  like 
'^  Parmenides  or  Empedokles.  The 
"  theory  must  be  sustained  by  proo&y 
"  guarded  against  objections,  defended 
'*  against  imputations  of  inconsistency  ; 
^*  moreover,  it  must  be  put  in  com- 
^'  parison  with  rival  theories.  Here  aie 
''  new  exigencies,  to  which  dogmatic 
**  philosophers  had  not  before  been 
"  obnoxiou&  They  were  now  required 
^'  to  be  masters  of  the  art  of  dialectio 
*'  attack  and  defence,  not  fisaring  the 
**  combat  of  question  and  answer — a 
^^  combat  in  which,  assuming  tolerable 
*^  equality  between  the  duellists,  the 
*^  questioner  had  the  advantage  of  the 
"  sun,  or  the  preferable  position,  and 
'^  the  farther  advantage  of  choosing 
"  where  to  aim  his  blows," 

After  these  preliminaries,  onr  author 
proceeds  to  Plato's  life,  making  the  most 
of  the  few  authentic  particulars.  Bom 
427  B.C.  at  iEgina,  of  a  noble  family, 
and  constitutionally  robust^  he  showed 
remarkable  quickness  in  learning,  at- 
tained a  great  familiarity  with  the  poets, 
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and  composed  poetry  of  his  own,  "but 
wliich  lie  burned  when  he  came  under 
Sokrates,  possibly  about  his  twentieth 
year.  Taking  into  account  the  extraor- 
dinary and  trying  political  circumstances 
of  Athens  from  499-403  B.C.  Mr.  Grote 
concludes  that  a  robust  young  citizen 
like  Plato,  entering  military  life  in  409, 
must  have  been  occupied  in  hard  mili- 
tary service,  if  not  abroad,  in  the  defence 
of  Attica,  or  in  garrison  duty  at  Athens. 
The  battle,  of  ArginusaB,  the  crushing 
defeat  of  iEgospotami,  the  blockade  of 
Athens,  when  many  died  of  famine,  the 
tyranny  of  the  Thirty,  the  gallant  com- 
bat of  Thrasybulus,  followed  by  the 
intervention  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
the  restoration  of  the  democracy,  were 
the  political  surroundings  of  Plato's 
youthful  years.  He  felt  the  impulse  of 
political  ambition  usual  with  many 
Athenians  of  good  family;  and  con- 
tinued in  Athens  till  the  condemnation 
of  Sokrates  in  399,  when  he  temporarily 
retired  with  the  other  Sokratic  com- 
panions to  Megara,  threw  up  practical 
politics,  and  resolved  to  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  philosophical  speculation, 
unless  in  the  event  (whicb  happened, 
little  to  his  credit)  of  an  invitation  from 
some  city  or  state  to  legislate  for  it 
upon  exalted  principles.  The  interval 
of  thirteen  years,  between  the  death  of 
Sokrates  and  the  opening  of  his  own 
school,  may  have  been  spent  partly  at 
Athens,  but  was  also  in  part  occupied 
with  foreign  travel,  in  Kyren^,  Egypt, 
Italy,  and  Sicily.  He  was  forty-one 
when  he  entered  (386)  on  his  public 
vocation  of  teacher  of  philosophy  in  a 
garden  adjoining  the  precinct  sacred  to 
the  hero  Akadcmus,  about  a  mile  from 
the  gate  of  Athens  on  the  road  to 
Eleusis.  In  this  precinct  there  were 
shady  walks,  a  gymnasium  for  bodily 
exercises,  and  a  museum  with  library 
and  class-room ;  and  adjoining  was  a 
small  dwelling-house  and  garden,  Plato's 
private  residence.  "  Here,  under  the 
^*  name  of  Academy,  was  founded  the 
**  earliest  of  those  schools  of  philosophy, 
"  which  continued  for  centuries  forward 
"  to  guide  and  stimulate  the  speculative 
"  minds  of  Greece  and  Eome." 


Mr.  Grote  considers  it  necessary  to 
devote  two  chapters  to  the  Platonic 
canon :  the  necessity  arising  not  from 
any  doubt  in  the  ancient  world  as  to 
what  were  the  genuine  Dialogues,  but 
from  the  turn  of  the  discussions  during 
the  present  century.  He  first  enters 
on  a  minute  survey  of  the  external  evi- 
dences for  the  received  canon,  called  the 
catalogue  of  Thrasyllus ;  showing  that 
the  works  of  Plato  must  have  been 
acquired,  from  authentic  sources,  by  tho 
Alexandrine  Library,  on  whose  autho- 
rity the  canon  rests.  He  then  applies 
himself  to  the  refutation  of  the  new 
system  of  criticism,  originating  with 
Schleiermacher,  and  professing,  regard- 
less of  the  external  testimonies,  to  dis- 
criminate the  genuine  writings  of  Plato 
by  a  kind  of  internal  evidence.  The 
aUeged  evidence  supposes,  first,  a  syste^ 
matic  unity  of  purpose,  a  process  of 
regular  development  in  the  mmd  of 
Plato,  traceable  throughout  his  Dia- 
logues; and,  secondly,  that  the  Dialogues 
can  be  now  arranged  in  their  proper 
chronology.  Mr.  Grote  disputes  both 
assumptions,  with  arguments  that  ap- 
pear  to  be  overwhelming.  And  although, 
in  the  course  of  this  controversy  with. 
Schleiermacher  and  the  German  comy 
mentators,  he  takes  occasion  to  set  forth, 
by  way  of  contrast,  his  view  of  the  real 
method  of  Plato,  we  prefer  to  draw  on 
the  chapter  succeding,  which  is  made  to 
bear  on  the  Platonic  compositions  gene- 
rally. 

The  first  impression  produced  by  these 
writings  is  their  great  variety,  ^o 
single  epithet  can  describe  them  alL 
Some  critics  of  antiquity  described  Plato 
as  essentially  a  searcher  or  inquirer,  and 
as  never  reaching  any  certain  result 
This  is  going  too  far ;  he  is  sceptical  in 
some  Dialogues,  dogmatical  in  others. 
Again,  Aristotle  characterised  his  style 
of  writing  as  something  between  poetry 
and  prose,  and  declared  that  the  doctrine 
of  Ideas  obtained  all  its  plausibility 
from  metaphors.  This  is  also  true  to  a 
certain  extent.  Many  of  the  Dialogues 
possess  a  degree  of  poetic  exuberance 
condemned  as  excessive  by  contempo- 
rary and  subsequent  critics,  who  had 
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"before  tliem,  for  comparison,  the  most 
finished  compositions  of  Greece.  More- 
over, the  power  of  his  dramatic  situa- 
tions would  have  carried  away  the  prizes 
at  the  Dionysiac  festivals,  if  he  had  fol- 
lowed the  drama  as  a  profession.  But 
these  poetic  attributes  are  not  found  in 
all  the  Dialogues. 

"  It  is  in  truth  scarcely  possible  to  resolve 
all  the  diverse  manifestations  of  the  Platonic 
mind  into  one  higher  unity ;  or  to  predicate, 
about  Plato  as  an  mtellectual  person,  anything 
which  shall  be  applicable  at  once  to  the  Pro- 
tagoras, Qorgias,  Parmenidds,  Phaedrus,  Sym- 
posion,  Philebus,  Phaedon,  Republic.  Timseus, 
and  Leges.  Plato  was  sceptic,  dogmatist, 
religious  mystic  and  inquisitor,  mathematician, 
philosopher,  poet  (erotic  as  well  as  satirical), 
rhetor,  artist — all  in  one:  or  at  least,  all  in 
succession,  throughout  the  fifty  years  of  his 

Shilosophical  life.  At  one  time  the  exuberant 
iaiectical  impulse  claims  satisfaction,  mani- 
festing itself  m  a  string  of  ingenious  doubts 
and  unsolved  contradictions :  at  another  time, 
he  is  full  of  theological  antipathy  against  those 
who  libel  Helios  and  SelSnd,  or  who  deny  the 
universal  providence  of  the  Gods:  here,  we 
have  unq^ualified  confessions  of  ignorance,  and 
protestations  against  the  false  persuasion  of 
knowledge,  as  alike  wide-spread  and  deplora- 
ble—there, we  find  a  descnption  of  the  process 
of  building  up  the  Kosmos  nom'the  banning, 
as  if  the  author  had  been  privy  to  the  inmost 
purposes  of  the  Demiurgus.  In  one  dialogue 
the  erotic  fever  is  in  the  ascendant,  distributed 
between  beautiful  youths  and  philosophical 
concepts,  and  confounded  with  a  religious  in- 
spiration and  furor  which  supersedes  and 
transcends  human  sobriety  (rhaedrus):  in 
another^  all  vehement  impulses  of  the  soul  are 
stigmatised  and  repudiated,  no  honourable 
scope  being  left  for  anything  but  the  calm  and 
passionless  Nous  (Philebus,  Phaedon).  Satire 
is  exchanged  for  dithyramb,  and  mythe, — and 
one  ethical  point  of  view  for  another  (Prota- 
goras, Gorgias).  The  all-suflicient  dramatising 
power  of  the  master  gives  fiill  effect  to  each  of 
these  multifarious  tendencies.  On  the  whole 
— ^to  use  a  comparison  of  Plato  himself— the 
Platonic  sum  total  somewhat  resembles  those 
fanciful  combinations  of  animals  imagined  in 
the  Hellenic  mythology — an  aggregate  of  dis- 
tinct and  disparate  individualities^  which  look 
like  one  because  they  are  packed  m  the  same 
external  wrapper." 

Another  circumstance  must  be  taken 
into  the  account  "We  know  Plato 
mainly  in  one  character,  the  composer 
of  Dialogues.  He  was,  besides,  a  lec- 
turer ;  but  the  nature  of  his  lecturing  is 
almost  unknown.  The  only  occasions 
of  his  speaking  in  his  own  person  are 


presented  by  his  few  epistles  (written, 
after  he  was  sixty  years  of  age,  to  Dio- 
nysius  II.  Dion,  and  others),  from  which 
wo  gather,  first,  his  opinion  that  direct 
written  exposition  was  useless  for  con- 
veying real  instruction  to  the  reader; 
next,  his  reluctance  to  publish  any  such 
exposition  under  his   own  name,   and 
carrying    with    it     his    responsibility. 
Writing  to  Dionysius,  in  answer  to  a 
demand  for  farther  explanations  of  his 
higher  doctrines,  he  advises  the  depend- 
ence, not  on  writing,  but  on  meditation 
and  debate,  as  the  proper  mode  of  ac- 
quiring and  retaining  them.     "  These 
'^  matters  cannot  be   communicated  in 
"  words,  as  other  sciences  are.     Out  of 
"  repeated  debates  on  them,  and  much 
"  social  intercourse,  there  is  kindled  sud- 
"  denly  a  light  in  the  mind,  as  from  fire 
"  bursting  forth,  which  when  once  geno- 
"  rated  keeps  itseK  alive."      "  I  have 
"  never  myself  written  anything  on  these 
"  subjects.     There  neither  is,  nor  shall 
"  there  ever  be,  any  treatise  of  Plato. 
"  The  opinions  called  by  the  name  of 
"  Plato  are  those  of  Sokrates  in  his  days 
"  of  youthful  vigour  and  glory."     His 
idea  of  the  true  position  of  a  learner  was 
in  oral  communication  with  the  teacher; 
a    written  exposition,  sown   broadcast 
among  the  multitude,  was  to  him  an 
altogether  incongruous  and  futile  pro- 
ceeding.     The    necessity   of    personal 
adaptation  on  the  part  of  the  tutor  was 
intensely  present  to  his  view;  and,  as  a 
Greek,  he  felt,  what  we  can  realize  only 
in  an  inferior  degree,  the  action  and 
re-action   of   the   human   presence   in 
stimulating  the  forces  of  the  intellect, 
as  well  as  in  the  social  pleasures.     The 
drama  and  dialectics,  both  of  Hellenic 
origin,  had  for   a  principal  root    the 
sociability  of  the  Hellenic  temperament 
But  the  strongest  objection  to  the  dead 
letter  remains.    The  only  test  of  mastery 
of  any  subject  is  that  the  learner  shall 
be  able  to  endure  from  others,  and  him- 
self apply  to  others,  a  Sokratic  Elenchus, 
or  cross-examination  as  to  all  the  difi&- 
culties.      No  written    exposition    will 
qualify  up  to  this  point ;  nothing  short 
of  a  course  of  tuition  conducted  in  the 
very  fashion  will  do. 
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The  author  next  goes  on  to  divide  the 
Dialogaos.  He  excludes  the  Epistles,  the 
Apology  of  Sokrates,  and  the  Menexenus, 
as  compositions  apart.  There  are,  then, 
thirty-three  Dialogues  in  all,  nineteen  of 
Search,  and  fourteen  of  Exposition.  The 
most  elahorate  specimen  of  the  Search 
Dialogues  is  Thesetetus ;  Menon,  Laches, 
Charmid^,  Lysis,  Euthyphron,  &c  are 
perfect  specimens  in  their  way,  but  less 
worked  out.  Among  Expository  Dia- 
logues, Tim8BUs  and  Epinomis  are  the 
most  marked  examples,  being  devoid  of 
aU  negative  criticism.  The  Republic, 
Phsedon,  and  PhU6bus  display  exposi- 
tion,  preceded  or  accompanied  by  search. 
Many  others  are  of  the  mixed  character, 
being  placed  under  search  or  under  ex- 
position according  as  either  quality  pre- 
ponderates. 

Let  us  now  follow  our  author  in  a 
more  particular  description  of  those  Dia- 
logues of  Search.  A  philosopher,  as 
commonly  conceived,  is  one  that  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  certain  opinions, 
which  he  expounds  with  authority, 
illustrates,  and  proves.  Such  was  Plato 
in  some  of  his  compositions.  But  in  by 
fer  the  greater  number,  he  could  give  no 
opinion  at  all  on  the  questions  raised. 
Gfliere  is  a  process  of  inquiry,  of  search, 
not  only  fruitless,  but  devious,  cir- 
cuitous, and  intentionally  fprotracted. 
The  position  of  authority  is  disclaimed. 
Not  only  does  he  never  give  judgment 
in  his  own  name,  but  his  principal 
spokesman  declares  that  he  has  not  made 
up  his  own  mind,  that  he  is  only  a 
searcher  along  with  others,  more  eager 
in  the  chase  than  they.  Philosophy  is 
a  search  after  the  unknown,  not  a  de- 
liverance respecting  the  known.  The 
pursuit  is  considered  as  profitable  and 
invigorating,  even  though  what  is  sought 
ifl  not  founcL  The  efficacy  of  Sokrates, 
both  as  he  pursued  his  cross-questioning 
vocation  among  the  Athenians,  and  as 
he  appeared  in  the  Platonic  Dialogues, 
is  not  producing,  but  obstetric.  He 
furnishes  a  stimulus  to  the  parturition 
of  something  in  the  pregnant  brain  of 
the  respondent  The  relationship  of 
teacher  and  learner,  with  authority  on 
the  one  side,  and  recipiency  and  trust 


on  the  other,  does  not  exist.  Li  modem 
times,  the  general  public  are  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  process  of  searching  for 
truth ;  before  the  finished  work  is  pre- 
sented, the  scaffolding  is  removed.  Plato 
has  a  strong  interest  in  viewing  the 
different  stages  of  the  erection-  If  we 
could  suppose,  what  sometimes  happens, 
that  a  research  is  carried  on  by  two 
persons  in  co-partnery,  and  that  their 
correspondence  and  discussions  were  all 
preserved,  the  recital  would  furnish  the 
basis  of  a  composition  after  Plato's  own 
heart ;  he  would  dress  it  up  with  drar 
matic  touches,  and  send  it*  forth  as  a 
dialogue  of  search.  At  Athens,  in  his 
d*y>  co-partnery  in  intellectual  labour 
was  the  rule;  the  active  minds  were 
either  the  Rhetors,  addressing  the  mul- 
titude on  particular  issues,  or  the  Dia- 
lecticians, debating  between  themselves 
on  general  questions.  In  the  dialectic 
process,  one  person  set  up  a  thesis, 
another  cross-examined  upon  it ;  and 
the  most  irresistible  of  all  cross-examin- 
ers was  Sokrates,  Play  was  thus  given 
to  the  negative  arm  of  philosophy,  the 
art  of  disproving  the  false.  The  Eleatic 
Zeno,  Sokrates,  and  Plato  considered 
that  a  great  service  was  rendered,  even 
if  they  stopped  short  at  this  point.  They 
felt  no  shame  in  the  confession  of  igno- 
rance. Most  historians  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy feil  to  realize,  because  them- 
selves disliking,  this  process  of  mere 
negation.  They  would  tolerate  it  in 
small  doses,  and  as  an  aid  to  afiirmation  ; 
requiring  that^  when  you  deprive  a  man 
of  one  affirmative  solution,  you  must  be 
prepared  at  once  with  another.  "Le 
Eoi  est  Mort  :  Vive  le  Roi  I "  the 
dogmatic  throne  must  never  be  empty. 
But>  if  we  look  at  the  practice  of  Plato, 
we  shall  find  a  different  case.  The 
Parmenides,  for  example,  is  throughout 
a  protest  against  forward  affirmation,  an 
assertion  of  an  independent  locus  standi 
for  the  negationist  The  claims  of  the 
objector  must  be  satisfied  before  the 
affirmer  can  be  held  solvent.  Parme- 
nides selects  for  criticism  Plato's  own 
theory  of  Ideas,  and  indicates  an  array 
of  difficulties  that  are  not  removed,  and 
that  appear  irremovable.     That  a  map 
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should  make  an  tinanswerable  case 
against  his  own  darling  theory  of  the 
-world,  is  not  human  nature,  think  the 
commentators.  Plato  thinks  otherwise, 
and  Grote,  perhaps  conscious  of  being 
capable  of  the  same  thing,  sides  with 
him. 

But  we  must  now  advert  to  the  more 
special  groimd  assigned  by  Sokrates  for 
his  negative  procedura     It  referred  to 
that  chronic  and  deep-seated  malady  of 
the  human  mind,  the  false  persuasion 
of  knowledge.     Men  constantly  credit 
themselves  with  knowing  what  tliey  do 
not  know  j  the  first  step  of  their  intel- 
lectual progress  is  to  be  disabused  of 
this  befiefi  and  feel  in  room  of  it  a 
mortifying  sense  of  ignorance.   Sokrates 
claimed  for  himself  the  distinction  of 
having   thoroughly  passed    this   preli- 
minary  stage.      "  I   am    distinguished 
"  (says     he)     from     others,     by    this 
"  character     only — that     I    am     con- 
"  scions   of    my   own    ignorance :   the 
"  wisest  of  men  would  be  he  that  had 
"  the  like  consciousness :  but  as  yet  I 
"  have  looked  for  such  a  man  in  vain." 
So  deeply  did  he  take  to  heart  the  pre- 
valent false  persuasion  of  knowledge 
among  all  classes,  that  (under  what  he 
conceived  a  mission  from  the  Delphian 
god)  his   whole   life   was  a  continued 
warfare  against  it.     His  instrument  was 
a  cross-examination  that  sooner  or  later 
involved  every  respondent  in  the  meshes 
of  self-contradiction.    The  topics  chosen 
by  him  for  testing  men's  knowledge  (and 
herein  lay  another  of  his  characteristics) 
were,  not  the  recondite  speculations  of 
the   early  philosophers — the    Kosmos, 
Astronomy,  Meteorology — but  matters 
of  everyday  talk,  experience,  and  prac- 
tice;   respecting  which  every  one  was 
ready  to  give  a  confident  opinion.  What 
is  justice  ?  what  is  injustice  1  what  are 
temperance  and  courage  1  what  is  law, 
lawlessness,  democracy,  aristocracy  1  what 
is  the  government  of  mankind,  and  the 
attributes  qualifying  for  the  governing 
function  1     It  was  in  these  matters  that 
he  detected  imiversal  ignorance,  coupled 
with  a  firm,  but  iUusory  persuasion  of 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Grote,  not  content  with  forcibly 
reciting    the    Sokratic    and    Platonic 


method  of  negative  cross-examination, 
applied  to  the  false  persuasion  of  know- 
ledge, endorses  it  with  his  hearty  con- 
currence. He  believes  both  in  the 
existence  of  the  evil,  and  in  the  suita- 
bleness of  the  remedy,  so  far  as  the 
disease  is  curable  (in  which  he  is  not 
over-sanguine) .  We  must  give  his  views 
in  his  own  words  : — 

"This  a^^regate  of  beliefs  and  predisposi- 
tions to  beueTe,  ethical^  religious,  sesthetical, 
social,  respecting  what  is  true  or  false,  proba- 
ble or  improbable,  just  or  unjust,  holy  or  un- 
holy, honourable  or  base,  respectable  or  con- 
temptible, pure  or  impure,  beautiful  or  ugly, 
decent  or  mdecent,  obligatory  to  do, or  obbga- 
tory  to  avoid,  respecting  the  status  and  relations 
of  each  indiyidual  in  the  society,  respecting 
even  the  admissible  &shions  of  amusement  and 
recreation— this  is  an  established  fact  and  con- 
dition of  things,  the  real  origin  of  which  is  for 
the  most  part  unknown,  but  which  each  new 
member  of  the  society  is  bom  to  and  finds 
subsisting.   It  is  transmitted  by  tradition  from 
parents  to  children,  and  is  imbibed  by  the 
latter  almost  unconsciously  from  wliat  they  see 
and  hear  around,  without  any  special  season 
of  teaching,  or  special  persons  to  teach.    It 
becomes  a  part  of  each  person's  nature — a 
standing  habit  of  mind,  or  fixed  set  of  mental 
tendencies,  according  to  which  particular  ex- 
perience is  interpreted  and  particular  persons 
appreciated-     It  is  not  set  forth  in  systematic 
proclamation,  nor  imj)ugiied,  nor  defended :  it 
IS  enforced  by  a  sanction  of  its  own,  the  same 
real  sanction  or  force  in  all  countries,  by  fear 
of  displeasure  fi^m  the  Gods,  and  by  certeinty 
of  evil  firom  neighbours  and  fellow-citizens. 
The  community  Rate,  despise,  or  deride,  any 
individual  member  who  proclaims  his  dissent 
from  their  social  creed,  or  even  openly  calls  it  in 
question.    Their  hatred  manifests  itself  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  at  different  times  and  occasions, 
sometimes  by  burning  or  excommunication, 
sometimes  by  banisliment  or  mterdiction  from 
fire  and  water ;  at  the  very  least,  by  exclusion 
from  that  amoimt  of  forbearance,  good-will, 
and  estimation,  without  which  the  Ufe  of  an 
individual  becomes  insupportable :  for  society, 
though  its  power  to  make  an  individual  happy 
is  but  limited,  has  complete  power,  easuy 
exercised^  to  make  him  miserable.    The  ortho- 
dox public  do  not  recc^ise  in  any  individual 
citizen  a  right  to  scrutmise  theu  creed,  and  to 
reject  it  it  not  approved  by  his  own  rational 
judgment.    They  expect  that  he  will  embrace 
it  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  by  the  mere 
force  of  authority  and  contagion— as  they  have 
adopted  it  themselves :  as  they  have  adopted 
also  the  current  language,  weights,  measures, 
divisions  of  time,  &c.    Ii  he  dissents,  he  is 
guilt;r  of  an  offence  described  in  the  terms  of 
the  indictment  j)referred  against  Sokrates— 
'  Sokrates  commits  crime^  inasmuch  as  he  does 
not  believe  in  the  Gods,  in  whom  the  citv  be- 
lieves, but  introduces  new  religious  beliefs/  &c. 
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* Nomos  (Law  and  Custom),  King  of  All'  (to 
borrow  the  phrase  which  Herodotus  cites  firom 
Pindar),  exercises  plenary  power,  spiritual  as 
well  as  temporal,  over  mdiviaual  minds ; 
moulding  the  emotions  as  well  as  the  intellect 
according  to  the  local  type — determining  the 
sentiments,  the  belief,  and  the  predisposition 
in  regard  to  new  matters  tendered  for  belief, 
of  every  one — fashioning  thought,  speech,  and 
points  of  view,  no  less  than  action — and  reign- 
ing under  the  appearance  of  habitual,  self- 
suggested  tendencies.  Plato,  when  he  assumes 
the  function  of  Constructor,  establishes  special 
officers  for  enforcing  in  detail  the  authonty  of 
King  Nomos  in  his  Platonic  variety.  But 
even  where  no  such  special  officers  exist,  we 
find  Plato  himself  describing  forcibly  (in  the 
speech  assigned  to  Protagoras)  the  working  of 
that  spontaneous,  ever-present  police  by  whom 
the  authority  of  King  Nomos  is  enforced  in 
detail  —  a  police  not  the  less  omnipotent 
because  they  wear  no  uniform,  and  cany  no 
recognised  title." 

The  first  condition  of  pMosopliy  as 
reasoned  truth  is  dissent  and  disen- 
thralment  from  traditional  akid  conse- 
crated authority — the  existence,  at  all 
hazards,  of  a  small  minority,  asserting 
the  right  of  self-judgment.  This  posi- 
tion was  taken  in  greater  or  less  degree 
by  several  eminent  poets  and  philo- 
sophers in  early  Greece,  by  Pindar  and 
by  Xenophanes.  So  the  various  theo- 
ries of  the  Kosmos,  from  Thales  down- 
wards, were  the  free  offspring  of  indi- 
vidual minds,  although  as  yet  imaccom- 
panied  with  the  dialectic  process  of 
attack  and  rejoinder.  It  was  in  the 
fifth  century  B.C.  that  the  two-sided 
procedure,  familiar  in  the  di'ama  and 
in  the  dikastery,  was  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  philosophy,  that  Zeno  and 
Sokrates  assumed  the  aggressive. 
!Xever  before  had  the  authority  of 
King  Xomos  met  such  an  enemy  as 
the  Sokratic  cross-examination ;  the 
prescriptive  creed  and  the  unconsci- 
ously imbibed  sentiment  were  thrown 
upon  their  defence  before  the  reason 
of  an  individual  citizen.  "You,  Polus, 
"  bring  against  me  the  authority  of  the 
"  multitude,  as  well  as  of  the  most 
"  eminent  citizens,  who  all  agree  in 
"  upholding  your  view.  But  I,  one 
**  man,  standing  here  alone,  do  not 
"  agree  with  you.  And  I  engage  to 
"  compel  you,  my  one  respondent,  to 
"  agree  with  me." 

It  is  from  the  conversation  of  So- 


krates that  the  Platonic  Dialogues  of 
Search  take  their  rise,  and  we  must 
read  them  in  the  light  of  the  Sokratic 
dictum :  "  Pake  persuasion  of  know- 
"  ledge  is  almost  universal :  the  Elen- 
"  chus,  which  eradicates  this,  is  salu- 
"  tary  and  indispensable ;  the  dialectic 
"  search  for  truth  between  two  active 
"  self-working  minds,  both  of  them 
"  ignorant,  yet  both  feeling  their  own 
"  ignorance,  is  instructive,  as  well  as 
"  fascinating,  though  it  should  end 
"  without  finding  any  truth  at  all,  and 
"  without  any  other  result  than  to 
"  discover  some  proposed  hypotheses 
*'  to  be  untrue." 

The  Sokratic  method  was  the  initia- 
tive of  a  genuine  scientific  operation,  in 
propounding  as  an  end  the  exact  defi- 
nition of  general  notions — such  gene- 
ralities as  Knowledge,  Justice,  Law, 
Temperance,  Courage,  Holiness.  In 
ordinary  usage,  these  terms  are  left 
vague  and  undefined,  and  are  therefore 
liable  to  indiscriminate  and  improper 
application.  Sokrates  plies  his  respon- 
dents more  especially  on  this  head ;  and 
his  dialectic  process  soon  exposes  their 
weakness.  Every  one  pretends  to  know 
what  Justice  is,  but,  when  he  asks  them 
for  a  precise  definition,  and  cross-ex- 
amines them  upon  it,  they  break  down  ; 
and  he  leaves  the  desideratum  unsup- 
plied.  In  fact,  both  he  and  Plato  are 
aware  that  the  definition  of  the  leading 
terms  of  ethics,  politics,  mind,  &c,  is 
a  serious  business ;  and  wo  may  regard 
the  Platonic  Ideas,  or  eternal  self- 
existent  Porms — ^the  Porm  of  the  Just, 
of  the  Good — as  a  transcendental  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty,  emanating  from 
the  mystic  and  d  priori  side  of  Plato's 
mind.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  Sokrates,  by  his  dialectic 
sifting  of  the  meanings  of  general  words, 
is  entitled  to  be  considered  the  originator 
of  Inductive  Definition 

In  arranging  the  Dialogues,  Mr.  Groto 
tliinks  it  best  to  commence  with  such 
as  delineate  Sokrates  at  work  in  his 
own  manner,  as  attested  by  the  un- 
idealized  report  of  Xenophon.  These  are 
pure  Search  Dialogues.  He  places  last 
of  all  such  as  depart  most  widely  from 
Sokrates  and  from  negation,  believed  to 
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be  also  the  latest  of  Plato's  compositions 
— Timaeus,  Kritias,  Leges.  These  are 
in  glaring  contrast  to  the  searching 
questions,  the  negative  acuteness,  the 
confessed  ignorance,  of  Sokrates ;  Plato, 
in  his  old  age,  has  not  maintained  con- 
sistency with  his  youth,  as  Sokrates 
did,  but  has  passed  round  from  the 
negative  to  the  afl&nnative  pole  of  philo- 
sophy. The  character  of  Exposition 
attaches  in  its  purity  to  this  class  of 
dialogues.  Between  the  extreme  speci- 
mens of  the  two  classes,  the  inter- 
mediate Dialogues  are  placed  according 
as  they  seem  to  approximate  to  one  or 
other  type. 

According  to  this  plan,  the  Apology 
of  Sokrates  is  the  starting  point  Al- 
though not  properly  a  Dialogue,  but  the 
address  of  Sokrates  in  his  trial  before 
the  Dikasts,  it  is  purely  Sokratic  in  its 
ideas.  It  is  believed  to  be  in  sub- 
stance the  real  defence  pronoimced  by 
8okrates,  reported  and  drest  up,  yet  not 
intentionally  transformed,  by  Plato.  In 
the  poorest  translation,  this  discourse 
reaches  the  moral  sublime.  Sokrates 
explains  at  length  his  mission  and  his 
vocation — 1.  To  cross-examine  men,  and 
to  destroy  the  false  persuasion  of  wisdom 
and  of  virtue  so  widely  diffused  among 
them.  2.  To  reproach  them,  and  make 
them  ashamed  of  pursuing  wealth  and 
glory  more  than  wisdom  and  virtue. 
Ho  disclaims  the  imparting  of  positive 
knowledge.  He  cannot  teach  what 
WISDOM  or  VIRTUE  is.  He  declares  his 
resolution  to  follow  his  own  sense  of 
duty  whatever  danger  attends  it. 
"  Where  a  man  may  have  posted  him- 
**  self — either  under  his  own  behef  that 
"  it  is  best,  or  under  orders  from  the 
"  magistrate — there  he  must  stay  and 
**  affront  danger,  not  caring  for  death 
"  or  anything  else  in  comparison  with 
**  disgrace." 

'*A8  to  death,  Sokrates  knows  very  little 
Tvhat  it  is,  nor  whether  it  is  good  or  evil.  The 
fear  of  death,  in  his  view,  is  only  one  case  of 
the  prevalent  mental  malady— men  believing 
themselves  to  know  that  of  which  they  really 
know  nothing.  If  death  be  an  extinction  of 
all  sensation,  like  a  perpetual  and  dreamless 
sleep,  he  will  re^d  it  as  a  prodigious  benefit 
compared  with  fife ;  even  the  Great  King  will 
not  DG  a  loser  by  the  exchange.    If,  on  the 


contrary,  death  be  a  transition  into  Hades,  to 
keep  company  with  those  who  have  died  before 
— Homer,  Hesiod,  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan 
War,  &c.— Sokrates  will  consider  it  supremo 
happiness  to  converse  with  and  cross-examine 
the  potentates  and  clever  men  of  the  past— 
A^memnon,  Odysseus,  Sisiphus;  thus  dis- 
cnminating  which  of  them  are  really  wise, 
and  which  of  them  are  only  unconscious  pre- 
tenders. He  is  convinced  that  no  evil  can 
ever  happen  to  the  good  man ;  that  the  pro- 
tection of  the*,  Gods  can  never  be  wanting  to 
him,  whether  alive  or  dead.  *  It  is  not  lawful 
for  a  better  man  to  be  injured  by  a  worse.  He 
may  indeed  be  killed,  or  banished,  or  disfran- 
chised ;  and  these  may  appear  great  evils,  in 
the  eye  of  others.  But  I  do  not  think  them 
so.  it  is  a  far  greater  evil  to  do  what  Meletus 
is  now  doing— trying  to  kill  a  man  unjustly.'" 

The  KjiiTON  is  not  a  Dialogue  of 
Search,  but  our  author  takes  it  next  as 
intended  to  rectify  the  one-sided  im- 
pression of  the  character  of  Sokrates 
left  by  the  Apology.  It  professes  to 
record  a  conversation  held  "with  him 
two  days  before  his  death,  with  a  view 
to  urge  his  availing  himself  of  the 
means  of  escape  provided  by  his 
friends.  Among  other  topics  advanced, 
by  way  of  persuading  him,  was  the 
public  disgrace  of  the  situation.  **  Dis- 
"  graced  in  the  opinion  of  every  one," 
exclaims  he ;  "  that  is  not  the  proper 
"  test  of  the  propriety  of  your  recom- 
"  mendation.  I  am  now,  as  I  have 
"  always  been,  prepared  to  follow 
"  nothing  but  that  voice  of  reason 
"  which  approves  itself  to  me  in  dis- 
''  cussion  as  the  best  and  soundest" 
"  We  have  before  agreed  that  '  the 
"  opinions  general  among  men  ought 
"  not  to  be  followed  in  all  cases."  "In 
"  the  treatment  and  exercise  of  the 
*'  body,  we  must  not  attend  to  the 
"  praise,  the  blame,  or  the  opinion  of 
"  every  man,  but  only  to  the  one  pro- 
**  fessional  trainer  or  physician."  "  The 
"  point  to  be  decided  is  not  what  will 
''  be  the  general  opinion,  if  I  decline 
"  your  proposition,  but  whether  it  will 
"  be  just  or  unjust — right  or  wrong — 
"  if  I  consent  to  escape  from  prison 
"  against  the  will  of  the  Athenians  and 
"the  sentence  of  the  law.**  "Even 
"  though  others  act  wrong  to  us,  we 
"  ought  not  to  act  wrong  to  them  in 
**  return."  *'  Most  men  hold  the  con- 
^^  trary  to  this,  but  it  is  a  cardinal 
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^'  point ;  between  those  affirming  it  and 
"  those  denying  it,  there  is  no  common 
**  ground ;  they  can  only  regard  each 
"  other  with  contempt."  Accordingly 
he  delivers  an  eloquent  pleading  in 
favour  of  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
Athenian  state,  such  as  would  have 
befitted  Pericles  or  Demosthenes,  and 
would  have  been  warmly  applauded  by 
an  Athenian  audience.  Gratitude,  affec- 
tion, the  mutual  covenant  between 
citizen  and  state,  and  his  own  repu- 
tation as  a  teacher  of  justice  and  virtue, 
forbade  him  to  violate  the  laws.  Mr. 
Grote  considers  that  the  main  drift  of 
the  Dialogue  is  to  counterwork  the  effect 
of  that  apparent  defiance  of  the  city 
and  its  institutions  exhibited  in  the 
Apology.  The  accusation  against  him 
was  contempt  for  the  laws,  and  he 
meets  it  in  this  fashion.  The  marked 
specialities  of  his  character  being  kept 
in  the  background,  he  is  made  to  exem- 
plify the  austerest  type  of  citizen  virtue. 
But,  then,  it  is  not  from  blind  faith, 
but  from  self-formed  conviction  that  he 
acts  thus.  "  This  is,  and  has  long  been, 
my  conviction."  The  good  orthodox 
citizen  would  probably  have  elected  to 
escape  from  prison. 

Two  other  recurring  doctrines  are 
broached  in  this  Dialogue.  Firsty  in 
reply  to  the  Sokratic  inquiry.  What  is 
justice  1  it  is  stated  ""analogically,  that 
just  and  honourable  are  to  the  mind 
what  health  and  strength  are  to  the 
body ;  a  faint  shadowing  of  the  great 
Platonic  principle,  that  justice  is  not  so 
much  a  social  obligation  or  reciprocal 
regard  to  others,  as  a  lofty,  self-regard- 
ing attribute.  The  second  point  is  also 
very  frequent  in  the  Dialogues,  namely, 
the  contrast  of  "  The  one  specially 
"  instructed,  professional,  theorising  cx- 
"  pert  —  verms  prevailing  sentiment, 
"  common  sense,  intuition,  instinct,  pre- 
"  judice,"  &c.  A  prominent  feature  of 
the  original  method  of  Sokrates  lay  in 
perpetually  citing  the  common  trades  by 
way  of  parallel  to  the  arts  of  politics  and 
ethics.  When  a  young  man  aspired  to 
political  power,  he  was  laid  hold  of  by 
Sokrates  and  interrogated  as  to  when, 
where,  and  how,  he  had  learned  the 
political  craft  —  questions   that   every 


shoemaker  could  answer  in  his  own 
case. 

The  EuTHYPHRON  is  an  ethical  Dia- 
logue of  Search,  also  in  some  d^;iee 
related  to  the  trial.  The  indictment 
having  been  entered  in  the  office  of  the 
King  Archon,  Sokrates  had  come  to 
plead  to  it.  In  the  portico  of  the  office 
he  meets  Euthyphron,  a  prophet  and 
adviser  in  points  of  theological  difficulty, 
who  has  come  to  indict  his  own  father 
for  a  homicide.  The  conversation  be- 
tween the  two  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  homicide  leads  to  a  Sokratic  cross- 
examination  of  Euthyphron,  as  to  the 
general  constituent  feature,  or  definition, 
of  Holiness.  Euthyphron's  first  reply 
is,  the  example  of  the  Gods.  Sokrates 
asks  if  he  believes  the  current  narratives 
respecting  the  discords  and  quarrels  of 
the  Godsj  Euthyphron  believes  them 
all,  and  a  number  besides  not  in  common 
circulation.  Mr.  Grote  here  takes  occa- 
sion to  remark  that  the  very  putting  of 
the  question  was  an  offence  to  an  ortho- 
dox Athenian.  Then,  says  Sokrates, 
as  the  quarrels  of  men  usually  turn  upon 
just  and  unjust,  good  and  evil,  so  must 
the  quarrels  of  the  Gods ;  and  one  Grod 
may  think  right  what  another  thinks 
wrong.  On  receiving  this  thrust,  Euthy- 
phron maintains  that  some  things  are 
repugnant  to  all  the  Gods,  and  homicide 
is  one.  Sokrates  now  retorts  with  fine- 
drawn logic,  "  Do  the  Gods  love  the  holy 
"  because  it  is  holy,  or  is  it  holy  because 
"  they  love  it  % "  Euthyphron,  unaware 
of  the  masked  battery,  answers,  "  They 
love  it  because  it  is  holy;"  so  that 
something  apart  from  their  opinion 
determines  holiness,  and  we  are  as  far 
off  as  ever.  Sokrates  has  another  logical 
arrow  :  "  You  will  admit  that  whatever 
"  is  holy  is  necessarily  just,  but  is  every- 
"  thing  just  necessarily  holy  1"  holiness 
is  a  species  under  the  genus  just^  but 
are  the  two  co-extensive,  or  not  ?  This 
is  too  deep  for  the  respondent,  and 
necessitates  a  series  of  examples  to  make 
plain  the  nature  of  genus  and  species ; 
which  understood,  he  replies  that  holi- 
ness is  that  species  of  the  genus  just, 
having  for  its  specific  character  minis- 
tration to  the  Gods ;  whereas  the  other 
species  concern   mimstration  to  men. 
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Sokratcs  now  demands  the  nature  of 
such  ministration  to  the  Gods,  and  lands 
his  respondent  on  the  rocks  of  that 
puzzhng  question,  How  can  our  services 
benefit  the  Gods?  we  can  only  gain  their 
favour  by  doing  what  they  love — ^the 
holy — the  very  point  to  bo  determined. 
So  ends  the  dialogue,  unsettling  without 
settling. 

This  being  the  first  of  the  proper 
Sokratic,  or  Search|Dialogues,  Mr.  Grote 
reiterates  upon  it  his  views  of  the  pur- 
port of  those  Dialogues.  It  contains  the 
cross-examining  Elenchus  applied  to 
implicit  and  imexamined  faith  and  the 
false  persuasion  of  knowledge ;  it  turns 
upon  the  defining  of  a  general  name  in 
common  use  ;  it  shows  the  insufficiency 
of  a  number  of  tentative  definitions,  but 
provides  nothing  in  their  room,  the 
reason  being  that  the  author  had  none 
to  give.  Then,  as  to  the  machinery  of 
the  cross-examination,  we  see  how  much 
of  it  consisted  in  the  employment  of 
logical  distinctions,  now  for  the  first 
time  brought  into  notice.  The  very 
operation  of  defining  a  general  term  was 
new;  so  was  the  distinction  of  higher 
and  lower  genera ;  and  both  innovations 
arc  due  to  Sokrates.  Also,  as  regards 
the  criterion  or  measure  of  ethical  truth 
— of  what  makes  the  just,  the  good,  the 
holy — instead  of  this  being  each  man's 
inward  sentiment,  Sokrates  insisted  that 
some  objective  criterion  should  be 
assigned,  something  that  all  would 
recognise  alike,  and  that  would  be  a 
convincing  reason  to  the  sceptic.  Euthy- 
phron  was  satisfied  in  his  own  mind 
what  holiness  was,  and  what  things 
were  holy,  but  he  could  not  assign  a 
defining  mark  that  would  stand  the 
logical  sifting  of  Sokrates ;  no  more  can 
Plato  himself 

Remark  also  the  dramatic  manner  of 
Plato  in  bringing  forward  his  discus- 
sions. The  scene  is  laid  at  the  King 
Archon's  office ;  the  speakers  came  there, 
each  on  matters  of  life  and  death  ;  and 
out  of  these  strong  personal  interests 
the  discussion  takes  its  rise. 

The  two  Dialogues  named  Alkibiades 
follow.  They  are  both  cross-examina- 
tions of  that  noted  personage,  in  his 
early  youth,  when  he  gave  himself  up 


to  Sokrates.  In  the  first,  he  is  an 
aspirant  after  political  power.  A  few 
sentences  will  show  how  he  is  handled. 

^^  Sokr.  You  are  about  to  step  forward  as 
adviser  of  the  public  assembly.  Upon  what 
points  do  you  mtend  to  advise  them  i  Upon 
points  which  you  know  better  than  they? 
Alk.  Of  course.  Sohr.  All  that  you  know 
has  been  either  learnt  from  others  or  found  out 
by  yourself.  AUe.  Certainly.  Sohr.  But  you 
would  neither  have  learnt  anvthing,  nor  found 
out  anything,  without  the  desire  to  learn  or 
find  out:  and  you  would  have  felt  no  such 
desire,  in  reiroect  to  that  which  you  believed 
yourself  to  know  already.  That  which  you 
now  know,  therefore,  there  was  a  time  when 
you  believed  yourself  not  to  know  ?  AUs.  Ne- 
cessarily 80.  Sokr.  Now  all  that  you  have 
learnt,  as  I  am  well  aware,  consists  of  three 
things— letters,  the  harp,  gymnastics.  Do  you 
intend  to  advise  the  Atnenians  when  they  are 
debating  about  letters,  or  about  harp-playing, 
or  about  gymnastics!  Alk.  Neither  of  the 
three.  Sohr.  Upon  what  occasions,  then,  do 
you  propose  to  give  advice  ?  Surely,  not  when 
the  Athenians  are  debating  about  architecture, 
or  prophetic  warnings,  or  the  public  health : 
for  to  deliver  opinions  on  each  of  these  matters 
belongs  not  to  you  but  to  professional  men — 
architects,  prophets,  physicians ;  whether  they 
be  poor  or  rich,  hign-Dom  or  low-bom  1  If  not 
tJierif  upon  what  otner  occasions  will  you  tender 
your  counsel  ?  Alk.  When  they  are  debating 
about  af&irs  of  their  own." 

Sokrates  carries  out  the  comparison  of 
the  politician  to  the  professional  man, 
and  brings  Alkibiades  to  the  confession 
that  he  learned  politics,  not  as  a  regular 
craft,  but  from  the  floating  opinions  of 
the  multitude.  But  the  multitude  (like 
the  Gods  in  the  Euthyphron)  are  disqua- 
lified as  teachers  by  their  hopeless  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  the  just  and 
unjust.  Then,  by  a  farther  string  of 
questions,  with  no  little  verbal  equivo- 
cation, also  frequent  in  Plato,  he  com- 
pels Alkibiades  to  the  admission  of  the 
truly  Platonic  doctrine  that  the  just  is 
also  the  honourable,  good,  and  expedient; 
after  which  follow  discussions  on  the 
good,  on  taking  care  of  one's-self,  and  on 
self-knowledge,  and  an  ethical  conclu- 
sion to  the  effect  that,  not  wealth  and 
power,  but  justice  and  temperance  are 
the  conditions  of  happiness. 

The  second  Dialogue  has  for  its  dra- 
matic prelude  the  incident  of  Alkibiades 
being  about  to  offer  prayer  and  sacrifice 
to  the  Gods.  In  convincing  Alkibiades 
that  he  is  too  ignorant  of  what  is  good 
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for  him  to  put  any  definite  request  to 
the  Gods,  Sokrates  brings  out  another 
Platonic  point  of  view,  relative  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  good.  Assuming  one  to 
possess  a  number  of  good  things  in 
detail — health,  money,  family,  &c. — ^he 
farther  desiderates  the  skill  to  apply 
these  in  proper  measure  to  the  supreme 
end  of  life.  "  We  have  here  (says  our 
"  author)  the  title  and  the  postulate,  but 
"nothing  more,  of  a  comprehensive 
"Teleolog}',  or  right  comparative  esti- 
"  mate  of  ends  and  means  against  one 
*^  another,  so  as  to  decide  when,  how  far, 
"and  under  what  circumstances,  each 
**  ought  to  be  pursued."  This  high  regu- 
lating function  is  declared  one  of  the 
attributes  of  philosophy,  and  is  often 
elaborately  illustrated  ;  yet  never  pass- 
ing out  of  that  state  of  dreamy  grandeur 
that  characterises  Plato  as  an  expositor. 

The  two  succeeding  dialogues,  the 
Greater  Hippias  and  the  Lesser  Hip- 
PIAS,  are  occupied  with  various  inte- 
resting discussions  —  as  Law,  Beauty, 
(handled  at  great  length),  Veracity,  and 
Mendacity — and  are  good  Sokratic  spe- 
cimens. But  we  are  unable,  within 
our  limits,  even  to  allude  to  the  whole 
of  the  nineteen  Dialogues  of  Search. 
Our  remaining  space  must  be  devoted  to 
illustrating  our  author's  manner  as  a 
commentator  in  the  higher  questions  of 
philosophy. 

Let  us  then  take  the  The-Etetus, 
wherein  is  propounded  the  question, 
What  is  Knowledge  —  Cognition  — 
Science  ? 

In  answer  to  the  question  put  by 
Sokrates — ^What  is  Knowledge  or  Cog- 
nition ] — the  respondent,  Theaetetus,  at 
first  replies,  there  are  many  different 
kinds  of  knowledge — geometry,  arith- 
metic, the  various  arts  and  trades.  This 
of  course  will  not  do,  and  Sokrates  points 
out  by  easy  examples  (as  clay,  square 
and  oblong  numbers)  what  it  is  to  give  a 
general  definition.  The  respondent  does 
not  see  his  way  clearly  yet,  and  Socrates 
gives  him  an  encouraging  lecture,  point- 
ing out  the  nature  of  his  o"wn  obstetric 
function  in  such  matters.  Thesetetus 
now  answers,  "  Cognition  is  sensation 
(or  sensible  perception)."  Upon  this 
Sokrates  remarks  that  it  is  the  same 


doctrine,  though  in  other  words,  as  was 
laid  down  by  Protagoras — "  Man  is  the 
"  measure  of  all  things;  of  things  exist- 
"  ent,  that  they  exist,  of  things  non- 
"  existent,  that  they  do  not  exist.  As 
"  things  appear  to  me,  so  they  are  to  me : 
"  as  they  appear  to  you,  so  they  are  to 
*'  you."  Our  author  complains  that  the 
management  of  the  dialogue  is  tortuous 
and  perplexed,  and  refuses  to  admit  the 
equivalence  of  the  two  doctrines— 
"  Knowledge  is  sensible  perception,"  and 
"Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things." 
He  treats  them  as  totally  distinct  doc- 
trines, both  of  cardinal  importance  in 
philosophy.  Let  first  quote  from  his 
exposition  of  the  second  : — 

"The  Protagorean  doctrine— Man  is  the 
measure  of  all  things— is  simply  the  presenta- 
tion in  complete  view  of  a  common  feet — ^un- 
covering an  aspect  of  it  which  the  received 
phraseology  hides.  Truth  and  Falsehood  have 
reference  to  some  believing  subject— and  the 
words  have  no  meaning  except  in  that  relation. 
Protagoras  brings  to  view  this  subjective  side 
of  the  same  complex  fact,  of  which  Truth  and 
Falsehood  denote  the  objective  side.  He 
refuses  to  admit  the  object  absolute — the  pre- 
tended thing  in  itself— Truth,  without  a  be- 
liever. His  doctrine  maintains  the  indefeasi- 
ble and  necessary  involution  of  the  percipient 
mind  in  every  perception— of  the  concipient 
mind  in  every  conception— of  the  cognisant 
mind  in  every  cognition.  Farther,  Protagoras 
acknowledges  manv  distinct  believing  or  know- 
ing Subjects:  and  affirms  that  every  object 
known  must  be  relative  to  (or  in  his  language, 
measured  by)  the  knowing  Subject :  that  every 
coffnitum  must  have  its  cognoscens,  and  every 
cognoscihile  its  cognitionis  capax:  that  the 
words  have  no  meaning  unless  this  be  sup 
posed:  that  these  two  names  desi^ate  two 
opposite  poles  or  aspects  of  the  indivisible  fact 
of  cognition — ^actual  or  potential — ^not  two  fee- 
tors,  which  are  in  themselves  separate  or 
separable,  and  which  come  together  to  make  a 
compouna  product.  A  man  cannot  in  any  case 
get  clear  or  or  discard  his  own  mind  as  a  Sub- 
ject. Self  is  necessarily  omnipresent;  concerned 
in  every  moment  of  consciousness,  and  equally 
concerned  in  all,  though  more  oistinctly  at- 
tended to  in  some  thm  in  others.  The  sub- 
ject, self^  or  Ego,  is  that  which  all  our  moments 
of  consciousness  have  in  common  and  alike : 
Object  is  that  in  which  they  do  or  may  diflfer 
— ^although  some  object  or  other  there  always 
must  be.  The  position  laid  down  by  Decartes 
— CogitOy  ergo  «im— might  have  been  stated 
with  equal  truth— Cogrito,  ergo  est  {cogitatum 
aliquid) :  sum  cogitans — est  cogiiatum — are  two 
opposite  aspects  of  the  same  indivisible  mental 
fact — cogitatio.  In  some  cases,  doubtless,  the 
objective  aspect  may  absorb  our  attention. 
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eclipsing  the  subjective :  in  other  cases,  the 
subjective  attracts  exclusive  notice :  but  in  all 
cases  and  in  every  act  of  consciousness,  both 
are  involved  as  co-existent  and  correlative. 
That  alone  exists,  to  every  man,  which  stands, 
or  is  believed  by  him  to  be  caimble  of  stand- 
ing, in  some  mode  of  his  consciousness  as  an 
Direct  correlative  with  himself  as  a  Subject. 
If  he  believes  in  its  existence,  his  own  believ- 
inff  mind  is  part  and  parcel  of  such  fact  of 
beuef^  not  less  than  the  object  believed  in :  if 
he  disbeUeves  it,  his  own  disbelieving  mind  is 
the  like.  Consciousness  in  all  varieties  has  for 
its  two  poles  Subject  and  Object :  there  can- 
not be  one  of  these  poles  without  the  opposite 
pole — north  without  south — any  more  than 
there  can  be  a  concave  without  convex  (to  use 
a  comparison  femiliar  with  Aristotle),  or  front 
without  back :  which  are  not  two  things  ori- 
ginally different  and  coming  into  conjunction, 
but  two  different  aspects  of  the  same  indivisi- 
ble fact. 

**  In  declaring  that  *  Man  is  the  measure  of 
all  things ' — Protagoras  affirms  that  Subject  is 
the  raeasiure  of  Object,  or  that  every  object  is 
relative  to  a  correlative  Subject.  When  a  man 
affirms,  believes,  or  conceives,  an  object  as  ex- 
isting:, his  own  believing  or  concipient  mind  is 
one  side  of  the  entire  fact.  It  may  be  the  dark 
side,  and  what  is  called  the  object  may  be  the 
light  side,  of  the  entire  fact :  this  is  what  hap- 
pens in  the  case  of  tandble  and  resisting  sub- 
stances, where  Object,  being  the  light  side  of 
the  fadt,  is  apt  to  appear  all  in  all:  a  man 
thinks  of  the  Something  which  resists,  without 
attending  to  the  other  aspect  of  the  fact  of 
resistance^  viz.  his  own  energy  or  pressure,  to 
which  resistance  is  made.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  speak  of  enjoying  any  pleasure  or  suf- 
fering any  pain^  the  enjoying  or  suffering  Sub- 
ject appears  all  in  all,  distinguished  plainly  from 
other  Subjects,  supposed  to  be  not  enjoying  or 
suffering  m  the  same  way :  yet  it  is  no  more 
than  the  light  side  of  the  fact,  of  which  Object 
is  the  dark  side.  Each  particular  pain  which 
we  suffer  has  its  objective  or  differential  i)ecu- 
liaritv,  distin(juishing  it  from  other  sensations, 
correlating  with  the  same  sentient  Subject" 

This,  then,  is  a  statement  of  some  of 
the  things  implied  in  the  great  doctrine 
called  the  Kelativity  of  Knowledge, 
which  has  risen  by  slow  degrees  to  its 
present  high  position  in  philosophy, 
Plato  himself,  although  here  arguing 
against  it  in  the  Protagorean  statement, 
has  in  various  places  exposed  fallacies 
arising  from  the  suppression  of  i-elativity 
and  the  assumption  of  an  absolute.  Our 
author's  vindication  of  the  doctrine  from 
the  subtle  objections  of  the  dialogue  is 
a  masterly  combination  of  independent 
thinking  and  erudite  reference. 

The  arguments  whereby  Sokrates  im« 


pngns  the  doctrine  of  Protagoras  are  such 
as  these : — "  It  puts  every  man  on  a  par 
"  as  to  wisdom  and  intelligence ;  and 
"  not  only  every  man,  but  every  horse, 
"  dog,  frog,  and  other  animal  along  with 
"  him.  Each  man  is  a  measure  for  him- 
"  self ;  all  his  judgments  and  beliefs  are 
"  true ;  he  is,  therefore,  as  wise  as  Pro^ 
''  tagoras,  and  has  no  need  to  seek  in- 
"  struction  from  Protagoras.  Reflection^ 
"  study,  and  dialectical  discussion  are 
''  superfluous  and  useless  to  him ;  he  is 
''  a  measure  to  himself  on  the  subject 
"  of  geometry,  and  need  not,  therefore, 
"  consult  a  professed  geometrician  like 
"  Theodorus.  Moreover,  every  man  be- 
"  lieves  that  there  are  some  things  where 
"  he  is  not  so  "wise  as  others.  It  is  true 
'*  that  in  matters  of  present  sensation 
"  — hot,  cold,  diy,  moist,  sweet,  bitter — 
"  what  each  man  judges  is  true /or  Atm- 
"  ielf.  But  in  regard  to  what  is  good, 
"  profitable,  advantageous,  healthy,  on© 
"  man  judges  more  truly  than  another." 
To  all  these,  Mr.  Grote  replies,  that  the 
doctrine  is  not  that  every  opinion  of 
every  man  is  true,  but  that  every  opinion 
of  every  man  is  true  to  that  man  himself, 

''  The  &ct  that  all  exposition  and  discussion 
is  nothing  more  than  an  assemblage  of  indi- 
vidual judgments,  depositions,  afhrmations, 
ne^tions,  gtc.  is  disguised  from  us  by  the 
elliptical  form  in  whicn  it  is  conducted.  For 
example: — I,  who  write  this  book— can  give 
nothing  more  than  my  own  report,  as  a  wit- 
ness, of  facts  known  to  me,  and  ot  what  has 
been  said,  thought,  or  done  by  others, — for  idl 
which  I  cite  authorities: — and  my  own  con- 
viction, belief  or  disbelief,  as  to  the  true  imder- 
standing  thereof  and  the  conclusions  dedud- 
ble.  I  produce  the  reasons  which  justify  idy 
opinion :  I  reply  to  those  reasons  which  have 
been  supposed  by  others  to  justify  the  opposite. 
It  is  K>r  the  reader  to  judge  how  far  my 
reasons  appear  satisflEU^ry  to  his  mind.  To 
deliver  my  own  convictions,  is  all  that  is  in  my 
power :  and  if  I  spoke  with  full  correctness 
and  amplitude,  it  would  be  incumbent  on  me 
to  avoid  pronouncing  any  opinion  to  be  true  or 
false  simply :  I  ought  to  say,  it  is  true  to  me — 
or  false  to  me.  But  to  repeat  this  in  every 
other  sentence,  would  be  a  tiresome  egotism. 
It  is  understood  once  for  all  by  the  title  page 
of  the  book :  an  opponent  will  know  what  no 
has  to  deal  with,  and  will  treat  the  opinions 
accordingly.  If  any  man  calls  upon  me  to 
give  him  absolute  truth,  and  to  lay  down  the 
canon  of  evidence  for  identifying  it— I  cannot 
comply  with  the  request,  any  farther  than  te 
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deliyer  my  own  best  judgment,  what  is  truth 
— and  to  declare  what  is  the  canon  of  evidence 
whidi  guides  my  own  mind.  Each  reader 
must  determine  for  himself  whether  he  accepts 
it  or  not.  I  mi^ht  indeed  clothe  my  own  judg- 
ments in  oraculur  and  vehement  language  :  I 
might  proclaim  them  as  authoritative  dicta :  I 
might  speak  as  representing  the  Platonic 
Id^,  Typical  Man^ — or  as  inspired  by  a  Salfuoy 
like  Sokrates :  I  might  denounce  opponents  as 
worthless  men,  deficient  in  all  the  sentiments 
which  distinguish  men  from  brutes,  and  merit- 
ing punishment  as  well  as  disgrace.  If  I  used 
aUtnese  harsh  phrases,  I  should  only  imitate 
what  many  authors  of  repute  think  themselves 
entitled  to  say,  about  theib  beliefs  and  con- 
victions. Yet  in  reality,  I  should  still  be  pro- 
daiiiyng  nothing  beyond  my  own  feelings : — 
the  force  of  emotional  association,  and  antipa- 
thy towards  opponents,  which  had  grown  round 
these  convictions  in  my  own  mind.  Whether 
I  speak  in  accordance  with  others,  or  in  oppo- 
sition to  others,  in  either  case  I  proclaim  my 
own  reports,  feelings,  and  judgments— nothing 
forther.  I  cannot  escape  from  the  Protagorean 
limit  or  measiure.'' 

Equally  striking  and  pertinent  is  our 
author's  reply  to  the  argument  that 
dialectical  discussion  is  at  an  end,  if 
the  doctrine  of  Protagoras  be  admitted. 
Dialectic  operates  altogether  by  question 
and  answer ;  the  questioner  takes  all 
his  premises  from  the  answers  of  his 
respondent,  and  can  only  proceed  in  the 
direction  where  the  respondent  leads 
him.  The  appeal  is  made  in  the  last 
resort  to  the  individual  mind,  which  is 
installed  as  the  measure  of  truth  or 
fedsehood  /o9*  itself.  Sokrates  under- 
takes only  the  obstetric  process  of 
evolving  horn  the  respondent  mind  what 
already  exists  in  it  without  the  means 
of  escape.  He  repudiates  all  appeal  to 
authority,  except  the  respondent's  own. 
If  you  pronounce  a  man  unfit  to  be  the 
measure  of  truth  for  himself,  you  consti- 
tute yourself  the  measure  in  his  place. 
As  soon  as  he  is  declared  a  lunatic,  some 
other  person  must  manage  his  property 
for  him.  You  cannot  get  out  of  the 
region  of  individual  judgments,  more  or 
fewer  in  number:  the  king,  the  pope, 
the  priest,  the  judges  or  censors,  the 
author  of  some  book,  the  promulgator 
of  some  doctrine.  In  most  instances  a 
believer  entirely  forgets  that  his  own 
mind  is  the  product  of  a  given  time  and 
place,  and  of  a  conjunction  of  circum- 
stances always  peculiar,  for  the  most 


part  narrow.  He  cannot  be  content  to 
be  a  measure  for  himself  and  such  as  his 
arguments  may  satisfy.  He  insists  upon 
constituting  himself — or  some  authority 
worshipped  by  himself — or  some  ab- 
straction interpreted  by  himself — a 
measure  for  aU  others  besides.  The 
doctrine  of  Protagoras  is  the  real  foun- 
dation of  the  right  of  private  judgment. 
Aristotle,  we  find,  impugned  the  doc- 
trine ;  but  though  we  must  bo  grateful 
to  him  for  his  efforts  to  lay  down  ob- 
jective canons  of  research,  yet  each  of  us 
has  to  judge  for  ourselves  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  those  canons;  which  is  the 
real  meaning  of  the  Protagorean  formula. 
No  one  demands  more  emphatically  to 
be  a  measure  for  himself,  even  when  all 
authority  is  against  him,  than  Sokrates 
in  the  Platonic  Gorgias. 

The  next  part  of  Uie  dialogue  consists 
in  examining  the  doctrine  that  "  Know- 
ledge is  sensible  perception."  The 
Sokratic  sifting  of  this  doctrine  is  pecu- 
liarly rich  in  suggestions  of  a  psycho- 
logical kind.  It  exemplifies  the  great 
lengths  that  Plato  had  gone  in  opening 
up  important  and  leading  questions  in 
philosophy. 

In  some  of  the  experiences  of  sense, 
people  differ;  the  wind,  cold  to  one 
man,  is  not  cold  to  another.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  matters  of  weight  and 
measure  (the  muscular  element  in  sensa- 
tion) all  men  are  unanimous.  This  is 
one  vital  distinction  to  be  kept  in  view. 
Then  two  men  may  look  at  an  inscription; 
the  sensible  fact  is  the  same  to  both ; 
not  so  the  thoughts  that  it  gives  rise 
to.  This,  too,  is  an  important  opening, 
but  not  followed  up  in  the  dialogue. 
Sokrates  next  remarks  that  the  doctrine 
excludes  memory,  which  is  knowledge^ 
but  not  present  sensation ;  the  only  reply 
is,  that  the  doctrine  could  never  have 
been  meant  as  excluding  the  remembered 
facts  of  sense.  Again,  Sokrates  acutely 
points  out  that  what  distinguishes  the 
senses  is  their  several  organs ;  but  percep- 
tion must  have  a  deeper  and  a  common 
seat,  where  all  these  converge.  We 
perceive  through  the  senses,  and  with 
the  central  force  or  soul.  Then  there 
are  many  of  our  judgments  that  do  not 
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belong  to  any  sense  in  particular,  but  to 
the  sensations  generally;  as  existence, 
likeness,  unity,  plurality ;  these  the  soul 
must  be  supposed  to  apprehend  by  itself 
and  not  by  the  sense  organs. 

Many  a  time  has  this  last  observation 
been  reproduced  in  philosophy  as  an 
argument  for  innate  ideas ;  but  that 
doctrine  was  not  held  by  Plato.  He 
supposes  the  central  intelligent  mind  to 
work  altogether  upon  the  facts  of  sense ; 
to  review  and  compare  them  with  one 
another ;  and  to  compute  facts  present 
or  past,  with  a  view  to  the  future.  The 
sentient  mind  operates  through  special 
bodily  organs  of  sense ;  the  intelligent 
mind  has  no  special  bodily  organs.  The 
common  man  lives  altogether  in  the 
sentient  region ;  only  the  few  laborious 
thinkers  rise  to  the  high  operations  of 
the  intelligent  mind. 

Mr,  Grote  here,  as  everywhere  else, 
places  himself  at  the  most  advanced 
point  of  view  of  the  subject  in  dispute, 
and  his  criticisms  are  a  lesson  in  mental 
philosophy.  He  pertinently  remarks 
that,  though  it  is  convenient  to  dis- 
tinguish intellect  from  sensation  (or 
sensible  perception),  the  distinction  is 
arbitrary,  and  the  line  has  been  variously 
drawn.  So  indeterminate  is  the  lan- 
guage of  psychology,  that  it  is  difGicult 
to  say  how  much  any  writer  means  to 
include  under  the  terms  sense,  sensation, 
sensible  perception.  Of  this  position 
our  author  gives  sui  instructive  commen- 
tary by  extensive  citations  from  ancient 
and  from  modem  philosophers.  The 
propositions  of  our  knowledge  afi&rm 
relations  of  likeness,  difference,  succes- 
sion, &c.  between  two  or  more  sensa- 
tions or  facts  of  sense.  We  rise  thus  to 
states  of  mind  more  complicated  than 
simple  sensation,  or  including,  along  with 
sensation,  the  intellectual  processes  of 
memory,  comparison,  and  discrimination, 
and  the  complicated  functions  of  these. 
This  is  what  Plato  calk  opinion  or 
belief  In  a  certain  inferior  form,  it  is 
possessed  by  all  men  j  in  its  highest 
form  it  \a  ^owledge,  or  cognition,  and 
is  attained  only  by  a  select  few.  The 
crowning  height  of  cognition  is  distin- 
guished from  opinion  by  being  infallible 
and  unmistakeable ;   by  apprehending 


the  real  essence  of  things,  or  real  truth; 
and,  lastly,  by  this,  that  the  possessor 
can  maintain  his  own  consistency  under 
cross-examination,  and  can  test  the  con- 
sistency of  others  by  cross-examining 
them. 

Thesetetus  being  driven  out  of  his 
definition  of  knowledge  as  sensible  per- 
ception, now  advances  another — "Know- 
ledge consists  in  right  or  true  opinion." 
Opinion  may  be  false,  but,  when  it  is 
true,  it  is  knowledge.  Sokrates,  how- 
ever, is  much  perplexed  to  imderstand 
that  state  of  mind  called  false  opinion, 
although  he  has  often  thought  it  over 
and  debated  it  with  others.  He  sug- 
gests various  hypotheses,  and  refutes 
them  alL  A  man  must  either  know  a 
thing  or  not  know  it ;  and,  if  he  knows 
it,  how  should  he  be  mistaken  about  it  ? 

Theastetus  recollects  another  defini- 
tion learnt  from  some  one  whose  name 
he  forgets.  ''  Knowledge  is  true  opinion, 
coupled  witji  raiwiial  explanation,^^ 
This  leads  Sokrates  into  an  account  of 
the  various  modes  of  rational  explar 
nation.  It  means,  first,  the  power  of 
enunciating  the  opinion  in  dear  and 
appropriate  words ;  this  every  one  can 
do  that  is  not  dumb  or  an  idiot;  a 
function  so  universally  owned  cannot 
claim  the  dignity  of  knowledge.  Se- 
condly, it  implies  the  power  of  describing 
the  thing  by  its  component  elements. 
Thus  Hesiod  says  that  there  are  a 
hundred  distinct  wooden  pieces  in  a 
waggon  ;  any  one  that  could  specify  all 
these  would  give  a  rational  explanation 
of  the  waggon.  And,  thirdly,  the  most 
common  meaning  is  to  assign  the  specific 
mark  wherein  a  thing  differs  from  other 
things.  On  which  Sokrates  remarks 
that,  in  knowing  a  thing,  we  must  trace 
its  agreements  as  well  as  its  differences. 
He  has  now  hit  the  nail,  without  being 
aware  of  it  These  two  facts — cogni- 
sance of  Difference  and  cognisance  of 
Agreement  can  be  shown  to  exhaust 
the  essence  of  knowledge;  and  both 
are  requisite.  All  that  we  know  of  a 
gold  ring  is  summed  up  in  its  agree- 
ments with  certain  things  —  round 
things,  small  things,  gold  things,  &c 
and  its  differences  from  others — square, 
oblong,  silver,  iron,   &c.     Instead  of 
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amending  the  definition,  Sokrates  simply 
rejects  it^  and  ends  the  dialogue  without 
positive  result. 

"  Such  a  string  of  objections  never  answered, 
and  of  difficulties  without  solution,  may  appear 
to  many  persons  nugatory  as  well  as  tiresome. 
To  Plato  they  did  not  appear  so.  At  the  time 
when  most  of  his  dialogues  were  composed,  he 
considered  that  the  Search  after  truth  was  at 
once  the  noblest  occupation,  and  the  highest 
pleasure,  of  life.  Whoever  has  no  sympathy 
with  such  a  pursuit— whoever  cares  only  for 
results,  and  mids  the  chase  in  itself  fatiguing 
rather  than  attractive— is  likely  to  take  little 
interest  in  the  Platonic  dialogues.  To  repeat 
what  I  said  in  Chapter  VI. — Those  who  ex- 
pect from  Plato  a  coherent  system  in  which 
affirmative  dogmas  are  first  to  be  laid  down, 
with  the  evidence  in  their  favour— next,  the 
difficulties  and  objections  against  them  enu- 
merated—lastly, these  difficulties  solved — will 
be  disappointed.  Plato  is,  occasionally,  abun- 
dant in  his  affirmations:  he  has  also  great 
negative  fertility  in  starting  objections:  but 
the  affirmative  current  does  not  come  into 
conflict  with  the  negative.  His  belief  is  en- 
forced by  rhetorical  fervour,  poetical  illusti-a- 
tion,  and  a  vivid  emotional  fiincy.  These 
elements  stand  to  him  in  the  place  of  positive 
proof;  and,  when  his  mind  is  full  of  them,  the 
unsolved  objections,  which  he  himself  had 
stated  elsewhere,  vanish  out  of  sight.  To- 
wards the  close  of  his  life  (as  we  shall  see  in 
the  Treatise  De  Legibus),  the  love  of  dialectic, 
and  the  taste  for  enunciating  difficulties  even 
when  he  could  not  clear  them  up,  died  out 
within  him.  He  becomes  ultra-do^atical, 
losing  even  the  poetical  richness  ana  fervour 
which  had  once  marked  his  affirmations,  and 
substituting  in  their  place  a  strict  and  com- 
pulsory orthodoxy." 

We  shall  make  only  one  other  refer- 
ence to  complete  the  illustration  of 
Mr.  Grote's  view  respecting  the  Dia- 
logues of  Search.  The  fragment  'called 
Kleitophon  reflects  to  us  the  complaints 
that  would  naturally  arise  against  this 
one-sided,  negative,  critical,  or  destruc- 
tive dialectic.  The  speaker  in  the  Dia- 
logue profoundly  admires  the  procedure 
of  Sokrates  in  so  &r  as  it  stimulates 
men  out  of  intellectual  sloth ;  but  prays 
that  he  would  go  on  to  impart  some 
positive  instructions  respecting  virtue, 
justice,  and  the  health  of  the  mind. 
"  Proceed,  Sokrates,  I  supplicate  you, 
"  to  deal  with  me  as  I  have  described ; 
"  in  order  that  I  may  never  more  have 
"  occasion,  when  I  talk  with  Lysias,  to 
"  blame    you    on    some    points  while 


"  praising  you  on  others.  I  will  repeat, 
"  that  to  one  who  has  not  yet  received 
"  the  necessary  stimulus,  your  conversa- 
"  tion  is  of  inestimable  value ;  but  to  one 
"  who  has  already  been  stimulated,  it  is 
"  rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help  to  his 
"  realizing  the  full  acquisition  of  virtue, 
"  and  thus  becoming  happy."  Mr.  Grote 
is  little  surprised  that  the  dialogue  is 
not  brought  to  conclusion,  and  that  no 
answer  is  given  by  Sokrates  to  the  re- 
spectful,  yet  emphatic  requisition  of 
Kleitophon.  The  case  is  too  strong  for 
reply.  It  resembled  the  objections  in 
Parmenides  to  the  theory  of  Ideas; 
which  are  unanswered  and  unanswer- 
able. Kleitophon  complains  to  Sokrates : 
"  You  are  perpetually  stirring  us  up 
'^  and  instigating  us ;  you  do  this  ad- 
"  mirably ;  but,  when  we  have  become 
"  full  of  fervour,  you  do  not  teach  us 
"  how  we  are  to  act,  nor  indicate  the 
"  goal  that  we  are  to  aim  at"  But  this 
is  the  account  that  Sokrates  gives  of 
himself  to  the  Dikasts.  It  is  his  mis- 
sion from  the  Delphian  God  to  worry 
the  Athenians  with  perpetual  stimulus, 
like  the  gadfly  exciting  a  horse.  But 
his  mission  finishes  with  the  negative ; 
inspiration  fails  him  when  he  deals  with 
the  affirmative.  The  gadfly  excites  the 
animal,  but  does  not  show  him  in  what 
direction  to  expend  his  awakened  energy. 

"His  affirmative  dicta,— as  given  in  the 
Xenophontic  Memorabilia,  are  for  the  most 
part  plain,  homebred,  good  sense, — in  which 
all  the  philosophical  questions  are  slurred  over, 
and  the  undenned  words.  Justice,  Temperance, 
HoUness,  Courage,  Law,  &c.  are  assumed  to 
have  a  settled  meaning^  agreed  to  by  every 
one — ^while,  as  given  by  rlato,  in  the  Republic 
and  elsewhere,  they  are  more  speculative, 
highflown,  and  poetical,  but  not  the  less  ex- 
posed to  certain  demolition,  if  the  batteries  of 
the  Sokratic  Elenchus  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  The  challen^  of  Kleitophon  is 
thus  unanswerable.  It  bnngs  out  in  the  most 
forcible,  yet  respectful,  manner  the  contrast 
between  the  two  attributes  of  the  Sokratic 
mind:  in  the  negative,  irresistible  force  and 
originality :  in  the  affirmative,  confessed  bar- 
renness alternating  with  honest,  acute,  prac- 
tical sense,  but  not  philosophy.  Instead  of 
this,  Plato  ^ves  us  transcendental  hypotheses, 
and  a  religious  and  poetical  ideal ;  impressive 
indeed  to  the  feeUngs,  but  equally  inadmissiblo 
to  a  mind  trained  in  the  use  ot  the  Sokratic 
tests." 
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We  have  now  tried  to  pursue  the 
external  conditions  of  art  tkrough  their 
numerous — I  fear,  their  tedious, — ^varie- 
ties of  aspect.  Turning  to  the  inner  or 
personal  qualifications,  the  task,  if  not 
less  difficult,  is  however  less  diffuse  in 
its  nature.  For  Imagination  and  Fancy 
on  the  side  of  the  Intellect,  with  Pre- 
dominance of  Emotional  Instinct  on 
the  side  of  the  Heart  (to  repeat  our 
former  general  definition),  if  accepted  as 
practically  correct,  will  be  essentials 
common  to  Poetry,  Painting,  Sculpture, 
and  Music.  To  this  definition  was  added 
above  a  certain  instinct  or  devotion  to 
beauty  of  form,  and  the  physical  apti- 
tude for  rendering  or  realizing  it,  as 
what  might  be  called  the  sensuous  quali- 
fications. But  these  last  have  already 
been  dealt  with  in  the  main  when  con- 
sidering the  effect  of  education  on  female 
aptitude  for  art.  As,  therefore,  the  chief 
inner  prerequisites  are  shared  amongst 
the  Fine  Arts ;  and  as  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  trace  their  existence  in  visible 
forms,  or  notes,  or  colour  (certain  though 
it  be  that  their  presence  is  what  makes 
a  Mozart,  Mozart,  or  gives  "  Correggi- 
osity  "  to  Correggio)  than  in  Poetry,  it 
may  be  best  to  take  examples  &om  that 
art  which  both  presents  an  easier  field 
for  analysis,  and  enables  us  to  transfer 
them  bodily  to  our  pages. 

If,  then,  we  select  the  works  of  Miss 
Joanna  Baillie,  Miss  Landon,  and  Mrs. 
Hemans,  as  the  best  known  of  our  recent^ 
but  not  quite  contemporary  female  poets 
(the  horrible  word  poetess  I  avoid  when 
possible),  and  as  those  who,  on  the  whole, 
<lid  most  to  deserve  the  wide  reputation 
which  they  enjoyed  whilst  living, — no 
one  will  deny  that  they  were  aware  of 
the  primary  functions  of  poetiy,  or  that 
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they  were  more  or  less  gifted  with  the 
primary  faculties  for  creating  it.  So  far 
from  displaying  any  conscious  weakness 
in  regard  to  these  qualities.  Imagination, 
Fancy,  and  Passion  are  aimed  at  or 
present  in  every  page  of  their  volumes. 
Few  poets  have,  indeed,  ventured  to 
deal  with  so  many  and  such  diverse 
themes  as  Mrs.  Hemans  entrusted  to 
her  imaginatiye  faculties  :  no  one  has 
attempted  a  treatment  of  the  Passions 
so  systematic  and  so  ingeniously  charac- 
terized, as  Miss  Baillie :  the  fancy  and 
the  emotions  form  the  groundwork  of 
Miss  Landon's  verse.  Why  then  would 
truth — the  only  honourable  eulogy  on 
the  dead — forbid  reckoning  any  one  of 
the  three  among  those  writers  who  are 
probably  destined,  we  will  not  say  to 
immortality,  but  even  to  average  human 
permanence?  Why  can  no  one  poem 
by  them  be  quoted  equal  to  the  single 
ballad  by  which  Lady  Ann  Lindsay  will 
be  remembered  whilst  our  language  is 
sung  or  spoken]  High  as  was  their 
aim,  and  deep  their  devotion  to  their 
art,  why  can  we  barely  class  any  of  them 
with  the  second-rate  poets  of  their  day, 
— with  Eogers,  or  Southey,  or  Moore  i 
Why  is  their  place,  on  the  whole,  already 
perilously  near  the  "circle"  (to  take 
Dante's  term)  consecrated  to  those  once 
famous  names,  who  now  live  only  a 
shadowy  life  in  literary  tradition  ? 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  imply  that  no 
better  fate  is  deserved  by  the  whole  work 
of  the  three  ladies  first  named.  There 
are  two  fair  ballads  by  Miss  Baillie,  and 
a  few  fine  descriptive  passages  are  intro- 
duced with  taste  and  skill  in  her  dramas. 
Miss  Landon  shows  signs  of  an  intensity 
which  in  less  unhappy  circumstances 
might  have  passed  from  promise  into 
fulfilment  Mrs.  Hemans  retains  a  place 
in  our  coUectioiis  and  our  memories  by 
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a  few  musical  and  pathetic  stanzas.  In 
this  respect  they  stand,  it  must  be 
remembered,  on  the  level  of  an  immense 
number  of  male  poets,  whose  names  sur- 
vive only  in  some  single  piece,  or  whose 
ballad  has  come  down  to  us  without 
preserving  a  clue  to  its  author.  I  think 
I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  poems  of 
each  of  the  two  whose  career  was  not 
prematurely  closed,  respectively  equal 
in  bulk  the  whole  that  was  published  by 
Bums,  Keats,  and  Shelley  together.  They 
rival  in  bulk  Wordsworth  or  Byron.  I 
need  not  go  back  to  the  days  when  the 
golden  canons  of  brevity  and  finish  were 
more  strictly  observed  in  the  art  of 
poetry.  But  this  comparison  is,  it  is 
believod,  enough  to  make  it  clear  in 
what  sense  these  distinguished  female 
writers  have  failed  to  accomplish  an  am- 
bition, laudable  as  any  by  which  human 
creatures  can  be  inspired. 

Difficult  as  the  task  may  be,  and 
diffidently  as  it  should  be  undertaken, 
we  must,  however,  endeavour  to  give 
some  suggestions  as  to  the  cause  of  what, 
under  whatever  limitations,  must  still  be 
spoken  of  as  failure.  It  is  only  by  some 
such  method  as  I  have  already  noticed, 
that  we  can  hope  to  reach  results  of 
useful  character:  whether  the  final 
result  of  the  whole  inquiry  be  to  con- 
firm the  opinion  that  Nature,  fitting 
women  for  other  duties,  has  not  qualified 
her,  or  qualified  her  but  rarely,  for  this; 
or  to  strengthen  the  doctrine  of  those, 
who  in  the  noble  phrase  of  Tennyson, 

Know  the  woman's  cause  is  man's, 

ascribe  the  deficiencies  in  her  work  as  an 
artist  to  the  tyrannous  limits  set  to  her 
education,  with  the  inferior  position  reaUy 
assigned  to  her  for  others*  pleasure  or 
convenience,  and  affirm  that  the  natural 
bar  cannot  at  least  be  pleaded  until  more 
than  one  or  two  generations  have  been 
trained  in  an  equal  share  of  those  ad- 
vantages which  have  been  hitherto  the 
male  monopoly. 

I  might  express  the  general  criticism 
which  would  first  be  suggested  by  a 
survey  of  the  poetry  of  women,  in  the 
phrase  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  "  imagi- 
nation all  compact."     It  has  abundance 


of  tales,  of  situations,  of  thought,  feeling, 
and  description  ;  but  rarely  are  they 
grasped  with  that  power  which  renders 
the  poet's  version  of  them  that  which 
bums  itself  into  the  memory  as  the  ver- 
sion par  excellence.  Originality  is  not 
wanting ;  it  is  no  mere  echo  from  other 
voices  that  we  hear  :  the  strain  is  sweet 
and  pleasing,  yet  the  impression  left  is 
that  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  cast 
is  not  the  one  best  and  closest  to  the 
idea.  This  is  sometimes  expressed  by 
saying  that  the  verse  of  women  wante 
strength.  I  should  be  inclined  rather  to 
say  that  it  wants  closeness  of  grasp.  The 
thought  is  often  new  and  powerful ;  but 
it  is  not  wrought  into  that  intimate  and 
vital  union  with  the  words,  which  makes 
one  feel  as  if  it  could  not  have  been 
said  otherwise.  But  to  eff'ect  this  is 
the  leading,  the  central  aim  of  art.  No 
doubt  the  Material — what  has  to  be  said 
or  sung  or  represented — is  the  basis  of 
the  whole.  But  art,  as  such,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  providing  the  material.  It  has 
the  duty  of  arranging,  selecting,  and 
rendering  it  beautifiil.  In  a  word,  art 
is  that  which  gives  us  Form  in  its 
widest  sense.  Let  me  illustrate  this  by 
an  example  or  two :  it  lies  at  the  root 
of  the  whole  matter  of  our  inquiry. 
Aristotle  had  imdoubtedly  a  greater 
command  of  physical  and  metaphysical 
science  than  Lucretius.  The  matter 
treated  by  the  two  was  identical.  Aris- 
totle possessed  more  of  it,  and  possessed 
it  in  a  much  more  thorough  manner. 
Why  then  is  he  not  a  poet  ?  Because 
he  had  not  the  gift  of  tlirowing  "the 
nature  of  things"  into  those  forms  of 
beauty  which  give  the  obsolete  philo- 
sophy of  Lucretius  so  strange  a  hold 
over  us.  Lord  Bacon,  to  judge  by  his 
Essays,  was  not  less  deeply  read  than 
Shakspeare  in  human  character.  Why 
is  he  not  his  equal  in  poetry?  We 
give  the  same  answer:  ho  wanted  the 
formative  power  of  art  And  if  we 
now  ask  why  women  have  been  defi- 
cient in  recognizing  this  first  law  of 
poetry,  some  answer  at  least  may  be 
found  in  the  facts  that  they  want 
men's  severer  training  both  in  mind 
and  in  the  great  models,  and  that  they 
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work  under  the  knowledge  that  they  will 
not  be  judged  by  the  same  standard. 
So  intensely  difficult  is  it  to  use  our 
powers  to  the  uttermost,  that  either 
cause  might  be  sufficient  to  debar  genius 
from  reaching  excellence.  Combined, 
they  are  fatal. 

Let  me  add  here  a  remark  to  which  I 
would  venture  to  request  attention,  from 
the  bearing  it  will  be  found  to  have  on 
the  final  results  of  my  argument.  It  is, 
that  the  adverse  criticisms,  so  to  call 
them,  often  made  upon  the  poetry  of 
women,  in  regard  whether  to  its  want  of 
grasp  or  to  its  excess  in  the  emotional 
and  moral  elements,  do  not,  as  the 
objectors  have  apparently  believed,  point 
out  weaknesses  peculiar  to  it  as  such. 
These  are  not,  in  any  essential  sense, 
feminine  characteristics.  They  are  pre- 
cisely the  shortcomings  which  we  notice 
in  much  of  the  poetry  of  men,  when  it 
does  not  reach  first-rate  quality.  It  will 
hence  be  obvious  that  such  criticisms  are 
justly  applicable  to  the  large  majority  of 
poets.  They,  also,  fail  of  excellence 
through  deficiency  in  grasp,  form,  and 
moderation.  When  an  open  criticism  is 
applied  (after  their  death)  to  women, 
their  work  is  tacitly  compared  with  the 
first-rate  work  of  men.  And  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  only  standard  worth 
anything.  Eut  it  is  so  difficult  to  keep 
in  practical  remembrance  the  infinitely 
larger  number  of  poets  whose  work  is 
not  first-rate,  that  a  critic  is  apt,  perhaps, 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  even  numerically 
considered,  the  band  of  female  artists — 
so  inferior  to  the  male  in  positive  amount 
— must  be  expected  to  produce,  in  any 
circumstances,  a  lesser  average  of  excel- 
lence :  and  that,  when  we  honestly 
consider  the  absolute  smallness  of  that 
average  amongst  men,  and  add  to  it  the 
heavily  adverse  conditions  under  which 
women  have  worked,  it  is  is  only  natural 
that  the  result  (of  first-rate  quality), 
should  have  hitherto  been  scanty. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  instances  so 
parallel  that  they  can  be  brought  forward 
as  complete  exemplifications.  Under 
this  reserve,  however,  two  short  poems, 
written  in  the  same  key,  may  be  quoted 
in  illustration  of  my  former  remarks. 


The  first  is  by  Mrs.  Hemans;  the  second 
by  Scott. 

Teoubadoue  Sono 

The  warrior  crossed  the  ocean's  foam, 

For  the  stormy  fields  of  war ; 
The  maid  was  left  in  a  smiling  home, 

And  a  sunny  land  a£ai. 

His  voice  was  heard  where  I'avelin-showers 

Pour'd  on  the  steel-clad  fine  ; 
Her  step  was  midst  the  summer  flowers. 

Her  seat  beneath  the  vine. 

His  shield  was  deft,  his  lance  was  riven, 
And  the  red  blood  stain'd  his  crest ; 

While  she — the  gentlest  wind  of  heaven, 
Might  scarcely  Dan  her  breast ! 

Yet  a  thousand  arrows  pass'd  him  by, 
And  afi^ain  he  crossed  the  seas  ; 

But  she  nad  died  as  roses  die, 
That  perish  with  the  breeze — 

As  roses  die,  when  the  blast  is  come, 
For  all  things  bright  and  fair ; 

There  was  death  within  the  smiling  home — 
How  had  death  found  her  there? 

The  Maid  of  Neidpath 

0  !  lovers'  eyes  are  sharp  to  see. 

And  lovers'  ears  in  hearing ; 
And  love,  in  life's  extremity. 

Can  lend  an  hour  of  cheering. 
Disease  had  been  in  Mary's  bower 

And  slow  decay  fi-om  mourning, 
Though  now  she  sits  on  Neidpath's  tower. 

To  watch  her  love's  returning. 

All  sunk  and  dim  her  eyes  so  bright, 

Her  form  decay'd  by  pining. 
Till  through  her  wasted  hand,  at  night, 

You  saw  the  taper  shining. 
By  fits  a  sultry  hectic  hue 

Across  her  cheek  was  flying ; 
By  fits  so  ashy  pale  she  grew, 

Her  maidens  thought  ner  dying. 

Yet  keenest  powers  to  see  and  hear 

Seem'd  in  ner  fi:!ame  residing  ; 
Before  the  watch-dog  prick'd  his  ear 

She  heard  her  lover's  riding  ; 
Ere  scarce  a  distant  form  was  kenn'd 

She  knew  and  waved  to  ffreet  him ; 
And  o'er  the  battlement  did  bend 

As  on  the  wing  to  meet  him. 

He  came — he  pass'd — a  heedless  gaze, 

As  o'er  some  stran^  glancing ; 
Her  welcome,  spoke  m  mtering  phrase. 

Lost  in  his  courser's  prancing : — 
The  castle  arch,  whose  hollow  tone 

Returns  each  whisper  spoken, 
CoiUd  scarcelv  catch  the  feeble  moan 

Which  told  her  heart  was  broken. 

Here  more  of  the  elements  or  motives 
of  the  pathetic  are  contained  in  the 
first  poem  than  in  Scott's;  it  is  also 
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written  witli  more  care  and  finish  in 
the  verse,  and  contains  no  such  flat 
prosaicism  as  the  unfortunate  first  lines 
of  his  third  stanza ;  yet  how  far  below 
it  in  pathos  !  how  little  in  it,  that  lies 
not  deeper  than,  but  nearly  as  deep  as 
tears  !  Why  is  this  ?  We  think, 
because  the  "  Troubadour "  wants  con- 
centration, wants  simplicity — in  one 
word,  wants  form. 

The    same    remarks    apply  to    that 
province  of  poetry  in  which,  as  in  case 
of  painting,  one  would  naturally  expect 
from  women  peculiar  success,  as  it  is 
certainly  a    province    to  which    they 
have  devoted  immense  labour.     Natural 
scenery,  in  all  its  aspects,  has  been  sung 
by  them  in  England  and  in  America  in 
many  thousand  graceful  and  thoughtful 
lines ;  they  have   drawn  not  only  the 
landscape    in    its    details,   but   in   its 
moral.     Yet^  when  the  book  has  been 
closed,  where  are  the  passages  which 
recur  to  the  reader's  mind,  at  those  mo- 
ments when  an  actual  scene  reminds 
him  at  once  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
of  Wordsworth  and  Shelley  ?    Where, 
we  would  ask,  is  even  the  short  phrase 
like  the  many  which,  to  all  feeling  minds, 
arise  when  we  are  alone  with  !N"ature, 
and  make  us  conscious  that  Byron,  or 
Keats,   or  Tennyson  have   anticipated 
what  we  see,  and  set  it  to  music  for  us? 

The  cottage  homes  of  England ! 

By  thousands  on  her  plains, 
They  are  smiling  o*er  the  silveiy  brooks, 

And  round  the  hamlet  fanes. 

Through  glowing  orchards  forth  they  peep 

Each  from  its  nook  of  leaves ; 
And  fearless  there  the  lowly  sleep 

As  the  bird  beneath  their  eaves. 

...  An  English  home— gray  twilight  pour'd 

On  dewy  pastures,  dewy  trees. 
Softer  than  sleep-^1  things  in  order  stored, 

A  haunt  of  ancient  Peace. 

How  far  more  perfect  in  its  beauty  is 
here  the  second  picture  !  Let  us  add 
another  example  from  Wordsworth's 
"Admonition  to  a  Traveller,"  illustra- 
ting the  poet's  singular  faculty  of  paint* 
ing  the  outward  landscape  through  his 
intense  grasp  of  its  inner  significance. 

Yes,  there  is  holy  pleasure  in^thine  eye ! 
—The  lovely  cottage  in  the  guardioa  nook 


Hath  stirr'd  thee  deeply;  with  its  own  dear 

brook, 
Its  own  sniall  pasture,  almost  its  own  sky ! 

"  Its  own  small  pasture,  almost  its  oim 
sky  /"    Turner  himself  could  not  have 
touched  this  with  more  spiritual  fine- 
ness— with  more  ethereal  accuracy.  One 
more  similar  contrast,  and  we  pass  to 
other  aspects  of  the  subject.     The  fol- 
lowing are  both  pictures  of  the  sea  at 
evening — both  beautiful ;  but  only  one 
has  that  entrancing  magic  of  first-rate 
poetry  which  forbids  its  images  to  fade, 
and  seems  written  as  if  it  must  be  so, 
and  would  be  no  otherwise; — ^like  Luthei 
at  Wittemburg,  "  So  muss  ichi  ich  kann 
nicht  anders  I " 

Distant  Sound  op  the  Sea  at  Evening 

Yes,  rolling  far  up  some  green  mountain-dale 
Oft  let  me  near,  as  oftimes  I  have  heard. 
Thy  swell,  thou  Deep  ;  when  evening  calls  the 

bird 
And  bee  to  rest;  when  summer  tints  grow 

pale, 

Seen  through  the  gathering  of  a  dewy  veil. 
And  peasant  steps  are  hastening  to  repose, 
And  gleaming  flocks  lie  down,  and  flower-cups 

close 
To  the  last  whisper  of  the  felling  gale. 

Then,  'raidst  the  dying  of  all  other  sound. 
When  the  soul  hears  thy  distant  voice  pro- 
found. 
Lone  worshipping,  and  knows  that  through 
the  night 

'Twill  worship  still,  then  most  its  anthem-tone 
Speaks  to  our  being  of  the  Eternal  One, 
Who  girds  tired  natui«  with  unslumbenng 
might. 

By  the  Sea  with  a  Child 

It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free  ; 
The  holy  time  is  aiiiet  as  a  mm 
Breathless  with  aaoration ;  the  broad  sun 
Is  sinking  down  in  its  tranquilhty  ; 

The  gentleness  of  heaven  is  on  the  Sea : 
Listen !  the  mighty  being  is  awake, 
And  doth  with  his  etemiu  motion  make 
A  sound  like  thunder— everlastingly. 

Dear  child !  dear  girl !  that  walkest  with  me 

here. 
If  thou  appear  untouch'd  by  solemn  thought 
Thy  nature  is  not  therefore  less  divine : 

Thou  licst  in  Abraham's  bosom  all  the  year, 
And  worshipp'st  at  the  Temple's  inner  shrine, 
God  being  with  thee  when  we  know  it  not. 

We  divided  the  internal  qualifications 
or  prerequisites  of  art  between  Imagi- 
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nation  and  Fancy,  as  it  were,  on  one 
side,  and  Predominance  of  Emotional 
Instinct,   on   the  other.      But,   wliilst 
maintaining  this  division  for  conveni- 
ence, I  would  wish  to  have  it  remembered 
that  it  is  of  an  arbitrary  nature,  and 
that  Passion  and  Imagination  might  be 
more  accurately  described,  not  as  the 
workings   of    Heart    and    Head,    but 
rather  as  dual  functions  of  that  single 
Force  (or  whatever  it  be)  which  an  ex- 
cellent though  somewhat  old-fsishioned 
term  speaks  of  as  the  Soul.      Indeed, 
the    word   functions,   just     used,    has 
perhaps  itself  a  misleading  tendency ; 
and  it  might  be  best  to  think  of  Imagi- 
nation,  Fancy,   and  Passion  rather  as 
simple  manifestations  of  the  soul  in 
its  unity  and   vitality.      No    one,  we 
apprehend,  who  puts  aside  the  techni- 
calities of  theory,  or  the  infinitely  more 
confusing  metaphors  and  careless  phrases 
of  common  phraseology,  will  seriously 
believe  that  the  Head  can  turn  itself  to 
produce  Imagination  only,  without  re- 
spect to  the  Feelings,   as  the  tongue 
might  utter  French  or  English  at  wUl ; 
or  that  the  Heart  can  at  pleasure  apply 
emotions  quite  irrespective  of  reason. 
Science  traces  what  she    calls  sympa- 
thetic action  between  certain  organs  of 
the  body.     There  is  a  similar  sympa- 
thetic action  between  the   energies  of 
the  soul.     And  hence,  returning  to  our 
subject,  it  is  probable  that  what  we 
have    remarked    on    the    Imaginative 
element  in  the  poetry  of  women  will 
find  a  parallel  in  that  other  Emotional 
element  which  the  hasty  criticism  I  am 
all  through  contending  with  has  often 
assumed  as  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
fair  writers. 

Our  remarks  tended  to  this :  that 
want  of  force  and  concentration  in 
grasping  a  scene,  painting  a  character, 
or  realizing  a  sentiment,  whether  ex- 
hibited in  male  or  female  verse,  might 
bo  summed  up,  mainly,  as  deficiency  in 
comprehending  poetry  as  an  art.  A  thou- 
sand graceful  images,  and  phrases  in 
which  to  express  them,  arise  within  any 
cultivated  and  feeling  soul  at  the  sight 
of  natural  beauty,  or  the  contemplation 
of  humancharacter  in  its  unselfish  moods. 


But  he  alone  will  select  those  images  and 
phrases,  and  those  only,  which  are  new, 
penetrating,  and  musical,  who  has 
trained  his  natural  gift  by  assiduous 
study  of  what  has  been  done  before 
him  by  those  who  were  similarly  gifted. 
In  a  word,  whilst  the  root  of  poetry  is 
ia  the  soil  of  nature,  her  flowers  will 
only  grow  in  the  atmosphere  of  art. 
The  same  law  applies,  equally  and  ex- 
actly, making  the  necessary  changes  in 
regard  to  subject  matter,  to  the  other  Fine 
Arts.  The  result  of  this  process  of  selec- 
tion to  the  poet,  will  often  be  silence ; 
to  the  pauiter,  a  blank  canvas.  But  the 
result  to  the  world  will  be,  that  we  are 
saved  a  commonplace  picture,  or  a 
second-rate  poem.  In  these  high  regions, 
there  is  no  success  unless  our  powers 
are  not  only  strained,  but  trained,  to  the 
very  utmost ;  and  fortunate  is  he,  one 
of  ten  thousand,  who  even  thus  achieves 
it !  Without  these  conditions,  to  suc- 
ceed is  simply  impossible. 

Those  difficulties,  then,  arising  from 
limited    and    shallow    education,    and 
the  want  of  an  honest  judgment  from 
the  world,   which   hinder   the  serious 
pursuit  of  poetry,  wiU  not  be  felt  less 
in  reference  to  its  emotional  elements, 
than  to  its  imaginative.     But  they  will 
show  themselves  in  a  different  manner. 
They  weaken  poetical  imagination  by 
destroying  grasp  and  closeness.     They 
equally  weaken  poetical  emotion  by  lead- 
ing the  poet  to  give  us  too  much  of  it. 
Conscious  that  it  is  this  quality  which 
may  be  said  to  lend  Colour  (as  we  might 
speak  of  Imagination  as  lending  Form) 
to  poetry,  the  bias  will  be  to  lay  on  the 
passions  thick  and  rich  over  every  square 
inch  of  the  picture.     There  is  no  need  to 
prove  at  length  that  this  is  a  special  ten- 
dency or  temptation  of  women.    Whilst 
comparing  their  work  in  the  Fine  Arts 
with  that  of  men,  I  have  never  taken  for 
granted  (although  for  ihe  general  scope 
of  my  argument  it  was    not  required 
that  I  should  dwell  upon  the  subject), 
that  what  they  might  do,  had  they  a 
fair  chance,  would  be  similar  in  quality, 
any  more  than  the  circumstances  of  life 
would  allow  it  to  be  equal  in  positive 
quantity,  to  the  production  of  the  other 
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sex.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  within  the 
region  of  the  emotions  that  nature 
authorises  us  to  look  for  the  highest 
success,  and  for  most  of  it,  from  female 
hands.  Experience  confirms  this.  From 
Sappho  downwards,  this  is  the  side  on 
which  women  have  most  impressed  the 
world  as  poets,  ^fen,  it  is  true,  have 
probably  far  exceeded  them  in  the  actual 
amount  of  verse  overflushed  with  feeling 
which  they  have  created.  "  The  purple 
light  of  love,"  beautiful  as  it  is,  has 
been  shed  with  far  too  lavish  a  pro- 
fusion over  their  landscapes  ;  nay,  there 
are  some,  and  not  of  small  repute  either 
(Moore  is  an  example),  whose  whole 
atmosphere,  like  what  we  read  of  the 
lakes  of  Cashmere,  is  charged  rather 
with  rose-pink  than  with  the  nobler 
colour.  But  this  is  because  so  much 
more  verse  by  men  than  by  women  has 
been  printed.  If  we  make  a  comparative 
estimate,  the  Affections  and  the  Emo- 
tions, whether  as  subjects  for  direct 
handling,  or  as  the  light  in  which  inci- 
dents and  landscapes  are  viewed,  hold  a 
much  larger  part  in  female  poetry.  And 
we  must  sympathize  here  with  what  I 
think  may  be  correctly  called  the 
common  opinion,  that  the  part  thus 
held  is  disproportioned  to  good  effect. 
The  due  balance  is  wanting.  And  there 
is  no  one  lesson  which  strict  art  teaches 
more  strongly  than  balance.  I  will 
add,  there  is  also  no  lesson  more  forcibly 
taught  by  that  study  of  the  great  ancient 
models  which  is  sedulously  refused  to 
women. 

I  give  here  one  eminently  beautiful 
instance,  wherein  this  want  of  balance 
and  moderation  appears  to  me  to  mar  the 
pleasure  which  the  poem  would  other- 
wise afford  us.  It  may  be  compared 
with  Scott's  "  Maid  of  :N"eidpath,"  quoted 
above.  Tlie  effect  of  that,  as  fixed  on  the 
mind  by  its  last  stanza,  as  a  great  living 
poet  once  remarked  to  me,  might  be 
spoken  of  as  almost  too  pathetic  : — 

He  came — he  pass' J— a  heedless  gaze 

As  o'er  some  stranger  glancing ; 
Her  welcome,  si)oke  m  faltering  phrase, 

Lost  in  his  courser's  nrancing : — 
The  castle-arch,  whose  noUow  tone 

RetimiB  each  whis})er  si)oken. 
Could  scai-celv  catch  the  feeble  moan 

Which  tola  her  heart  was  broken. 


The  laws  of  art  would  have  been  violated, 
as  I  will  presently  try  to  show,  had  the 
ftwral  image  left  been  other  than  simply 
tragic:  but  we  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed 
to  miss  the  absence  of  any  pleasure- 
giving  image  of  beauty,  such  as  Camp- 
bell has  suggested  in  the  two  final  lines 
of  his  poem  on  the  same  theme.  Com- 
pare Scott's,  however,  with  the  stanzas 
by  Mrs.  Hemans  to  her  sister : — 

Sister !  since  I  met  thee  last 
O'er  thy  brow  a  change  has  past ; 
In  the  softness  of  thine  eyes 
Deep  and  still  a  shadow  lies  ; 
From  thy  voice  there  thrills  a  tone 
Never  to  thy  childhood  known ; 
Through  thy  soid  a  storm  hath  moved  : 
— Gentle  sister !  thou  hast  loved  1 

Yes !  thy  varying  cheek  hath  caught 
Hues  too  bright  nom  troubled  thought ; 
Far  along  the  wandering  stream 
Thou  art  follow*d  by  a  dream  ; 
In  the  woods  and  valleys  lone 
Music  haunts  thee,  not  thine  own ! 
Wherefore  fall  thy  tears  like  rain  ? 
— Sister  !  thou  hast  loved  in  vain. 

Tell  me  not  the  tale,  my  flower ! 
On  my  bosom  pour  that  shower  ; 
Tell  me  not  of  kind  thoughts  wasted  ; 
Tell  me  not  of  voung  hopes  blasted  ; 
Wring  not  forth  one  burning  word. 
Lest  thy  heart  no  more  be  stirr'd  ! 
Home  alone  can  jB^ve  thee  rest : 
— Weep,  sweet  sister,  on  my  breast ! 

This  is  too  intense,  too  delicate,  too 
intinu  a  picture:  we  feel  instinctively 
that  the  outer  world  has  hardly  a  right 
to  disclosures  so  poignantly  pathetic. 

A  few  more  words  on  some  of  the 
conditions  of  art  already  alluded  to  may 
lead  us  to  a  further  insight  why  the 
Pathetic  and  the  Passionate  in  female 
hands  have  failed  of  the  excellence  to 
which  the  sincerity,  delicacy,  andstrength 
of  the  emotion  itself  entitled  it.  One  of 
the  most  imperative  of  these  laws  is  that 
the  work  shall  leave  a  sense  of  high  and 
lofty  pleasure.  This  has  been  generally 
accepted  as  the  true  end  of  art  Ite 
object  is  not,  as  such,  to  tell  us  facts,  or 
to  reveal  Nature  to  ordinary  souls,  or  to 
honour  the  Deity,  or  to  do  us  good — 
powerfully  as  it  may  in  fact  fulfJ  these 
purposes.  As  art,  it  must  give  pleasure, 
or  it  fails  precisely  in  that  which  forms 
its  speciality,  and  distinguishes  it  from 
other  forms  of  human  energy.    An  over- 
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abundance  of  tlio  pathetic  may  defeat 
the  aim  of  pleasure.  Yet  to  please  has 
been,  probably,  less  consciously  neglected 
by  poetesses  than  by  poets.  But  women 
have,  I  think,  been  far  less  willing  than 
men  to  accept  that  which  necessarily 
flows  from  this  first  condition  of  'poetry 
— that  poetry,  like  all  Fine  Art,  must 
not  aim  at  doing  us  direct  good.  In  this 
sense  the  often-abused  phrase  is  true, 
that  art — directly  religious,  of  course, 
excepted — has  no  morality.  I  see  no 
reason  to  suppose  there  is  anything 
special  in  female  nature  that  leads  it 
to  finish  its  poem  with  a  text,  or  to 
teach  a  gracious  moral  in  its  picture. 
These  at  least  are  errors  common  to 
innumerable  male  practitioners.  But 
it  is  quite  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  and  the  study 
of  the  great  models  of  art  (the  ancient 
examples  in  particular ;  one  of  the 
principal  lessons  of  which  is  the  famili- 
arity they  give  us  with  a  world  where 
all  our  problems  were  approached  from 
a  point  of  view  quite  different  from  ours), 
totally  denied  to  women,  may  be  at 
least  one  main  reason  why  this  all- 
important  rule,  which  makes  pleasure 
the  end  of  Art,  has  been  observed  by 
the  men  who  have  been  the  leading 
poets  and  artists  of  the  world.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  appears  to  me  indis- 
putable that  the  introduction  of  a  de- 
finite, frequently  indeed  of  a  directly 
religious,  moral,  is  not  only  a  mark  or 
note  of  poetry  by  women,  but  is  one  chief 
reason  why  they  have  not  carried  their 
poetry  to  greater  excellence.  I  do  not 
contend  that  ideas  of  this  character  are 
necessarily,  or  often,  excluded  from  first- 
rate  verse.  A  sense  of  ultimate  justice 
softens  even  the  most  tragic  dramas  of 
Sophocles  or  Shakespeare.  **  To  justify 
the  ways  of  God  to  man"  was  one 
avowed  object, —it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  can  be  reckoned  one  of  the 
successes, — of  "  Paradise  Lost"  But 
with  women  it  is  not  enough  to  let 
Christian  hopes,  for  instance,  form  the 
unseen  though  not  unfelt  background  of 
the  picture.  Such  a  feeling  as  Tenny- 
son's "behind  the  veil,"  is  alien  from 
them.    There  must  too  often  even  be  a 


positive  allusion  to  heaven  in  the  last 
stanza.  Take  the  justly-admired  lines 
— I  suppose  the  most  admired — of  that 
charming  writer  who  has  furnished  oui 
former  illustrations : — 

The  Graves  of  a  Houbeuold 

Thev  grew  in  beauty  side  by  side. 
They  fill'd  one  home  with  glee ; 

Their  graves  are  severed  £eu:  and  wide 
By  mount,  and  stream,  and  sea. 

The  same  fond  mother  bent  at  nigbt 

0*er  each  fair  sleeping  brow ; 
She  had  each  folded  flower  in  sight — 

Where  are  those  dreamers  now  i 

One,  *midst  the  forest  of  the  West, 

By  a  dark  stream  is  laid— 
The  Indian  knows  his  nlaoe  of  rest 

Far  in  the  cedar-shade. 

The  sea,  the  blue  lone  sea,  hath  one — 
He  lies  where  pearls  he  deep  ; 

He  was  the  loved  of  all,  yet  none 
O'er  his  low  bed  may  weep. 

One  sleeps  where  southern  vines  are  drest 

Above  the  noble  slain  ; 
He  wrapt  his  colours  round  his  breast, 

On  a  Dlood-red  field  of  Spain. 

And  one — o'er  ?ier  the  myrtle  showers 
Its  leaves,  by  soft  winds  £uin'd, 

She  fiEuied  *midst  Italian  flowers — 
The  last  of  that  bright  band. 

And  parted  thus  they  rest,  who  play'd 
Beneath  the  same  fi;reen  tree ; 

Whose  voices  minglea  as  they  i«ay*d 
Around  one  parent  knee  ! 

They  that  with  smiles  ht  up  the  hall. 
And  cheered  with  song  the  hearth ! — 

Alas  for  love !  if  thou  wert  all, 
And  naught  beyond,  0  earth  f 

Beautiful  as  this  is,  may  I  own  thal^ 
beside  a  certain  want  of  ease  in  the  last 
two  lines,  their  sentiment  appears  to  me 
to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  preceding ; 
and,  by  so  doing,  to  bring  the  whole 
poem  down  to  an  inferior  level  1 

Alas  for  love !  if  thou  wert  alL 
And  naught  beyond,  0  eartn ! 

The  very  greatness  of  the  idea  thus 
suggested — precisely  what  would  elevate 
a  practical  address  of  consolation — is 
precisely  what  lowers  and  diminishes 
the  poem  as  poetry.  Why?  Because 
before  the  vast  thoughts  of  eternity,  with 
its  accompanying  images  of  love  restored. 
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and  the  family  retmited  for  ever,  the 
pathetic  partings  of  our  short  hnman  life 
are  annihilated.  The  colours  of  passion 
grow  pale  before  the  everlasting  fight  of 
heaven.  The  poet  who  writes  thus, 
undoes  his  own  work :  he  seems  to 
turn  round  on  us,  like  Prospero,  in 
the  "Tempest,"  at  the  winding  up  of 
the  masque,  and  say,  "Time  after  aU 
is  nothing  before  eternity."  Yet  the 
"  Graves "  is  not  only  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  English  poetry  by  a  female 
hand,  but  has  been  unconsciously 
recognised  as  such  mainly  because  it  is 
more  free  than  most  fix)m  the  weight  of 
too  much  moralization.  I  will  add  one 
or  two  specimens  more,  with  contrasting 
pictures  in  which  the  law  that  poetry  is 
above  all  things  to  give  us  noble  pleasure 
through  perfect  form,  and  not  make 
teaching  its  obvious  end, — in  a  word, 
that  it  must  observe  the  commands  of 
art>  first  and  foremost, — seems  to  me 
more  accurately  kept:  adding  first,  in 
sequence  to  the  poem  just  quoted,  a 
somewhat  similar  piece  from  a  poet  who 
has  certainly  shown  no  unreadiness,  in 
due  place — because  in  his  In  Memoriam 
they  are  the  actual  subject-matter  of  the 
poem — to  deal  with  the  images  of  the 
other  world. 

Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead : 
She  nor  swoon  d  nor  uttered  cry : 

All  her  maidens,  watching,  said, 
**  She  must  weep  or  she  will  cQe." 

Then  they  praised  him,  soft  and  low, 
Call'd  him  worthy  to  be  loved. 

Truest  friend  and  noblest  foe ; 
Yet  she  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

Stole  a  maiden  from  her  place^ 

Lightly  to  the  warrior  stept. 
Took  the  fece-cloth  from  the  face ; 

Yet  she  neither  moved  nor  wept. 

Rose  a  nurse  of  ninetv  years. 

Set  his  child  upon  her  knee — 
Like  summer  tempest  came  her  tears--- 

"  Sweet  my  child,  I  hve  for  thee." 

This  is  a  £ur  slighter  sketch  than  that 
of  Mrs.  Hemans,  yet  how  effective  it  is, 
by  the  very  reason  that  it  aims  at  so  much 
smaller  an  effect !  It  keeps  its  limits  : 
it  observes  moderation.  I  leave  com- 
ment on  the  remaining  examples  to  my 
readers. 


Oh !  Skylark,  for  thy  mns ! 

Thou  bird  of  joy  and  light, 
That  I  might  soar  and  sing 

At  heaven's  empyreal  height ; 
With  the  heathery  hills  beneath  me,* 

Whence  the  streams  in  glory  spring. 
And  the  pearly  clouds  to  wreathe  me, 

0  Skylark !  on  thy  wing. 

Free,  free,  from  earth-bom  fear, 

1  would  range  the  blessM  skies. 
Through  the  blue  divinely  dear 

YHiere  the  low  mists  cannot  rise ! 
And  a  thousand  joyous  measures 

From  my  chainless  heart  should  spring. 
Like  the  bright  rain*s  vernal  treasures, 

As  I  wanoer'd  on  thy  wing.   ; 

But  oh!  the  silver  cords 

That  around  the  heart  are  spun. 
From  gentle  tones  and  words, 

And  kind  eyes  that  make  our  sun  ! 
To  some  low,  sweet  nest  returning. 

How  soon  my  love  would  bring 
There,  there,  the  dews  of  morning, 

0  Skylark !  on  thy  wing. 

Ethereal  minstrel !  pilmm  of  the  sky ! 
Dost  thou  despise  the  earth  where  cares 
abound? 
Or  while  the  wings  aspire,  are  heart  and  eye 
Both  with  thy  nest  upon  the  dewy  ground  1 
Thy  nest  which  thou  canst  drop  into  at  wHl, 
Those  quivering  wings  composed,  that  music 
still! 

To  the  last  point  of  vision,  and  beyond 
Mount,    daring   warbler !  —  that    love- 
prompted  strain— 
'Twixt  thee  and  thine  a  never-fedling  bond — 
Thrills  not  the  less  the  bosom  of  the  plain : 
Yet  mightst  thou  seem,  proud  privilege  !  to 

sing 
All  independ^t  of  the  leafy  spring. 

Leave  to  the  nightingale  her  shady  wood ; 

A  privacy  of  &;lorious  light  is  thme. 
Whence  thou  dost  pour  upon  the  world  a 
flood 
Of  harmony,  with  instinct  more  divine : 
Type  of  the  wise,  who  soar,  but  never  roam — 
True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and 
Home! 

To  Gabolinb 

When  thy  bounding  step  I  hear. 
And  thy  soft  voice  low  and  clear ; 
When  thy  glancing  eves  I  meet, 
In  their  sudden  laughter  sweet — 
Thou,  I  dream,  wert  surely  bom 
For  a  path  by  care  imwom  ! 
Thou  must  bJe  a  sheltered  flower, 
With  but  sunshine  for  thy  dower. 
—Ah !  fjEur  child !  not  e*en  for  thee 
May  this  lot  of  brightness  be ; 
Yet,  if  grief  must  add  a  tone 
To  thine  accents  now  unknown  ; 
If  within  that  cloudless  eye 
Sadder  thoughts  one  day  must  lie. 
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Still  I  trast  the  signs  which  tell 
On  thy  life  a  light  shall  dwell, 
Light — thy  gentle  spirit's  own, 
From  witmn  arouna  thee  thrown. 

To  ▲  YouKO  Ladt 

Sweet  stream^  that  winds  through  yonder 

glade — 
Apt  emblem  of  a  virtuous  maid — 
Silent  and  chaste  she  steals  along, 
Far  from  the  world's  ^j  busy  throng : 
With  gentle  yet  prevaohng  force 
Intent  upon  her  destined  course  ; 
Graceful  and  useful  all  she  does, 
Blessing  and  blest  where'er  she  goes ; 
Pure-bosom'd  as  that  watery  glass, 
And  heaven  reflected  in  her  face. 

Finally,  and  that  we  may  close  with 
pure  pleasure  unalloyed  by  the  ungrate- 
ful though,  salutary  and  instructive 
lessons  of  comparison,  let  me  add  two 
great  poems — ^great  with  all  their  brevity, 
each  in  its  style  so  high  and  perfect  that 
they  stand  nnmistakeably  on  the  list  of 
masterpieces :  observing  in  Lady  Ann 
Lindsay's  how  severely  she  has  main- 
tained the  sadness  of  truth  in  an  imagi- 
native tale ;  in  Cowper's  how  the  same 
exquisite  and  admirable  veracity  has 
restrained  him  equally  from  glossing  over 
by  words  of  comfort  the  tragedy  with 
which  "  an  owre  true  tale  "  supplied  him. 

Loss  OF  THE  Royal  Geobqb 

Toll  for  the  Brave ! 

The  brave  that  are  no  more ! 
All  sunk  beneath  the  wave 

Fast  by  their  native  shore ! 

Eight  hundred  of  the  brave, 
Whose  courage  well  was  tried, 

Had  made  the  vessel  heel 
And  laid  her  on  her  side. 

A  land-breeze  shook  the  shrouds 

And  she  was  overset ; 
Down  went  the  Royal  George, 

With  all  her  crew  complete. 

Toll  for  the  brave  1 

Brave  Kempenfelt  is  gone ; 
His  last  sea-fight  is  fought. 

His  work  of  glory  done. 

It  was  not  in  the  battle  ; 

No  tempest  gave  the  shock  ; 
She  sprang  no  fatal  leak, 

She  ran  upon  no  rock. 

His  sword  was  in  its  sheath. 

His  fingers  held  the  pen, 
When  Kempenfelt  went  down 

With  twice  four  hundred  men. 

— Weigh  the  vessel  up, 
Once  dreaded  by  our  foes ! 


And  mingle  with  our  cup 
The  tear  that  Englana  owes. 

Her  timbers  yet  are  sound, 

And  she  m^j  float  a^ain 
Full-charged  with  England's  thimder^ 

And  plough  the  distant  main  : 

But  Kempenfelt  is  gone : 

His  victories  are  o*er  ; 
And  he  and  his  eight  hundred 

Shall  plough  the  wave  no  more. 

AiTLD  Robin  Gray 

When  the  sheep  are  in  the  fiauld,  and  the 

kye  at  hame, 
And  a  the  warld  to  rest  are  gane, 
The  waes  o*  my  heart  fa*  in  showers  &ae 

my  e*e, 
While  my  gudeman  lies  sound  by  me. 

Young  Jamie  lo'ed  me  weel,  and  sought  me 

for  his  bride ; 
But  saving  a  crown  he  had  naething  else 

beside: 
To  make  the  crown  a  pund,  young  Jamie 

gaedtosea; 
And  the  crown  and  the  pund  were  baith  for 

me. 

He  hadna  been  awa'  a  week  but  only  twa. 
When  my  father  brak  his  arm,  and  the  cow 

wasstounawa*; 
My  mother  she  fell  sick,  and  my  Jamie  at 

the  sea — 
And  Auld  Robin  Gray  came  a-courtin'  m& 

My  father  oouldna  work,  and  my  mother 

couldna  spin ; 
I  toi]*d  day  and  night,  but  their  bread  I 

couldna  win ; 
Auld  Rob  maintained  them  baith,  an  wl' 

tears  in  his  e'e 
Said,  Jennie,  for  their  sakes,  0  marry  me ! 

My  heart  it  said  Nay ;  I  look*d  for  Jamie 

back; 
But  the  Ttind  it  blew  high,  and  the  ship  it 

was  a  wrack ; 
His  ship  it  was  a  wrack— why  didna  Jamie 

dee? 
Or  why  do  I  live  to  ciy,  Wae  's  me  ? 

My  flEither  urgit  sair:  my  mother  didna 

speak; 
But  sne  look'd  in  my  &ce  till  my  heart  was 

like  to  break : 
They  gi*ed  him  my  hand,  but  my  heart  was 

at  the  sea ; 
Sae  Auld  Robin  Gray  he  was  gudeman  to  mo. 

I  hadna  been  a  wife  a  week  but  only  four. 
When  moiunfu'  as  I  sat  on  the  stane  at  tne 

door, 
I  saw  my  Jamie's  wraith,  for  I  couldna  think 

it  he — 
Till  he  said,  I'm  come  hame  to  marry  thee. 

0  sair,  sair  did  we  greet,  and  muckle  did 

we  say ; 
We  took  but  ae  kiss,  and  I  bade  him  gang 

away: 
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I  wish  that  I  were  dead,  but  I'm  no  like  to 

dee; 
And  why  was  I  bom  to  say,  Wae's  me ! 

I  ffang  like  a  ghaist.  and  I  carena  to  spin ; 
I  oauma  think  on  Jamie,  for  that  wad  be  a 

sin ; 
But  I'll  do  my  best  a  gude  wife  aye  to  be, 
For  Auld  Robin  Gray  ne  is  kind  unto  me. 

in 

I  will  now  try  to  draw  together  the 
threads  of  this  long  web;  tliough,  I 
fear,  not  such  a  work  of  art  as  that 
spun  by  the  female  fingers  of  Arachne. 
If  the  main  argument  be  correct,  that, 
after  centuries  of  more  or  less  continuous 
attempt,  the  success  of  women  in  the 
four  Fine  Arts  treated  of  has  been 
limited  and  imperfect,  shall  we  ascribe 
this  mainly  to  obstacles  which  can  and 
should  be,  or  to  obstacles  which  should 
not  and  cannot  be  removed  1  Is  what 
we  are  examining  a  law  of  Nature  or  a 
law  of  man — man  emphatically  1 

I  would  not  have  the  presumption  to 
affirm  that  this  may  not  ultimately  prove 
a  law  of  Nature.  Such  a  judgment 
would,  in  truth,  be  especially  presump- 
tuous where  the  net  result  of  the  inquiry 
is,  that  woman  having  never  yet  been 
either  treated  or  tried  as  on  an  intellec- 
tual, imaginative,  or  spiritual  equality 
with  man,  the  first  condition  of  a  sound 
comparison  is  wanting.  What  I  here 
contend  is  that,  whether  we  take  the 
external  or  inward  prerequisites  and 
circumstances  of  success,  women  have 
been  hitherto  debarred  from  them  by 
the  deficient  education  they  receive 
themselves,  and,  to  speak  honestly,  by 
the  contemptuous  treatment  in  regard 
to  these  matters  which  they  receive  at 
the  hands  of  men. 

Putting  aside  minor  hindrances,  and 
minor  objections  (more  especially  and 
scornfully  each  and  all  of  those  ob- 
jections which  belong  to  the  gallantry, 
learned  lady,  and  other  ornamental  or 
ball-room  species),  I  am  bound  to  meet 
the  following,  which  may  be  urged 
against  the  above  conclusions. 

The  first  argument  I  notice  will  be 
one  abeady  slightly  treated  of — ^that 
women  have  other,  as  lofty  but  differ- 


ent, functions.  So  far  as  this  does  not 
beg  the  whole  question  (in  which  point 
it  is  directly  at  variance  with  the  fact 
of  the  number  who  have  attempted  the 
pursuits  before  us),  it  has  been  met  by 
my  former  statement,  that  we  are  not  to 
expect  a  positively  equal  number  of 
female  aspirants.  All  claimed  is,  an 
equal  comparative  number  of  eminent 
successes. 

The  next  argument  touches,  not  upon 
the  special  studies  needful  to  follow  any 
art  or  profession,  but  on  the  general  place 
assigned  to  education  strictly  so  called,  in 
bringing  out  and  forming  the  mind.  It 
may  be  stated  thus  :  That  the  common- 
sense  of  mankind,  in  fixing  the  close  of 
a  girl's  education  three  or  four  years 
before  that  of  a  youth,  has  not  only 
rightly  taken  the  measure  of  her  under- 
standing, but  properly  leaves  the  rest  of 
her  training  to  be  given  by  the  school 
of  ex|)erience,  which  is  superior  to  all 
the  schoolrooms  in  Europe. 

So  far  as  study  proper  is  here  opposed 
to  practical  experience,  the  point  need 
not  be  discussed.  That  experience  will 
always  come  in  its  degree,  and  whether 
a  little  sooner  or  later  is  of  small  im- 
portance. Indeed,  and  except  in  cases 
where  a  profession  by  men,  or  the  mar- 
ried state  by  women,  has  been  entered 
early,  practical  experience  can  rarely  be 
active  before  one  or  two  and  twenty. 
The  poet  or  painter  then  has  his  share 
with  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  it  lias 
been  already  noticed,  how  far  success  in 
the  Fine  Arts,  whether  male  or  female, 
is  affected  by  it 

Had  the  training  of  either  men  or 
women,  or  indeed  tiie  conduct  of  their 
lives  in  general,  been  really  settled  and 
governed  by  a  true  common  sense,  there 
would  be  another  world  than  that  we 
know  of,  and  one  in  which,  inter  alia, 
essays  on  education  would  be  unneces- 
sary. To  call  the  custom  or  rule  wliich 
closes  a  girl's  studies  at  seventeen  "  com- 
mon sense,"  ia  only  to  evade  argument 
by  a  "  foregone  conclusion."  Those  who 
maintain  that  her  brains  are  not  capable 
of  more  make  just  such  an  assumption 
as  those  who  should  forbid  a  boy  to 
learn  swimming  on  the  ground  that  it 
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is  impossible  to  swim.     Those,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  rate  the  girl's  mental 
quickness  so  high,  that  by  that  age  she 
will,  they  say,  have  eqnalled  the  boy 
four  years  older,  appear  to  me  to  con- 
fuse the  readiness  gained  by  going  out 
into  the  world  with  the  readiness  of  a 
well-cultivated  mind.  If  a  boy  of  seven- 
teen be  treated  as  a  mere  boy,  but  a 
girl  of  seventeen  as  an  "ornament  to 
society,"  she  will  of  course  exhibit  a 
superior    quickness;   but   this  will  be 
gained   at  tlie  expense  of  her  mental 
power.     It  is  a  forced  flower  against  a 
natural  blossoming.     Besides,  as  before 
remarked,  the  assumption  is  untrue  in 
fact     The  young  girl  is  no  more  really 
capable  of  mastering  serious  studies  than 
her  contemporary.     But  an  additional 
hardship,  perhaps  equally  injurious,  has 
also  arisen  from  the  arbitrary  limitation 
of  the  time  permitted  for  self-improve- 
ment.     She  does  not  even  start  fair 
with  the  boy  of  her  own  age.     If  his 
training  be  broken  off,  he  may  at  least 
have  learned  thoroughly  what  he  has 
learned.     He  has  obtained  foundations 
on  which  he  may  afterward  resimie  his 
studies.     But  his  sister's  whole  course 
of  intellectual  work  has  been  crammed 
into  the  space  allowed  him  to  begin  his. 
He  has  learned  only  the  formal  grammar 
and  vocabulary,  for  instance,  of  a  foreign 
language  during  the  years  allotted  her 
to  master   the  language,  and  some  of 
the  literature  also.      She  has,  further, 
been  compelled   to   set    her  mind  to 
this  arduous  labour  at  an  age  when  she 
can  rarely  have  reached  the  power  of 
heartily  enjoying  her  studies ;  for  she 
is  to  be  out  of  the  schoolroom  during 
the  years  when  she  would  have  worked 
to  ten-fold  profit,  and  with  ten-fold  ease, 
through  growing  ability  to  take  pleasure 
in  the  work,  to  see  it  in  relation  to  pre- 
sent life,    and  to   other  studies :    and 
know,  in  a  word,  where  it  is  taking  her. 
What  injustice  is  here  !     If  the  mind, 
when  young,  bo  mainly  developed  and 
improved  by  experience   of  other  and 
stronger  minds,  and  if  nineteen-twen- 
tieths  of  this  experience,  during  youth, 
comes,  and  can  come,  only  through  sheer 
study  and  intercourse  with  older  minds 
already   so  trained  —  truths  which   it 


would  be  out  of  place  here  to  demon* 
strate — ^women  have  not  yet  had  a  fair 
chance. 

But  here  it  will  be  urged,  that  the 
case  is,  at  any  rate,  exaggerated;  for 
that  a  fair  number  of  women,  including 
undoubtedly  the  majority  of  those  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  any  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  have  actually  obtained,  or 
have  given  themselves,  thorough  educa- 
tion.   So  far  as  this  statement  is  correct 
in  regard  to  those  so  distinguished,  it,  of 
course,  supports  my  main  argument.     It 
is  clear  at  least  that  the  women  have 
themselves  thought  a  complete  training 
advantageous.      Not  is   it  denied  that 
these  exceptions  exist ;  and,  in  general, 
to  the  very  great  and  visible  gain  of  the 
individuals  in  all  the  relations  of  their 
lives.     But,  with  reference  to  success  in 
poetry  or  painting,  it  may  be  strongly 
questioned  whether  the  simple  fact  that 
this  thorough  (to  take  Lord  Strafford's 
expressive  word),  was  exceptional,  did 
not  of  itseK  undo  much  of  its  improving 
or  fertilizing  power.     Grenius  is  delicate 
in  its  operations :  it  works  best  when 
following  the  most  quiet  ways.     Every- 
thing that  tends  to  take  its  possessor — 
rather  say,  him  or  her  who  is  possessed 
by  it — out  of  the  common  path,  espe- 
cially  during  the  period    of  his  own 
growth  and  training,  disturbs  its  balance. 
!N'or  can  such  an  education,  after  the 
very  best   efforts  (and  women,  in  all 
spheres  of  life,  have  been  eminent  in 
making  them),  equal — ^it  cannot  even 
nearly  reach — that  which  is  not  excep- 
tionally given.     Besides  a  want  in  depth 
and  force,  it  wants  that  which  is  most 
encouraging  to  the  energies  of  the  soul, 
the  spur  of  knowing  that  it  has  a  thou- 
sand rivals.      It  is  also  without  the 
support  needful  for  encouragement  to 
undergo  the  great  labour  and  pain  in- 
separable from  any  work  of  thought, — 
a  knowledge  that  the  way  has   been 
trodden  by  hundreds  of  thousands  be- 
fore us.     There  is  no  greater  bar  to  the 
course  of  originality  tban  an  exceptional 
position. 

Somewhat  the  same  line  of  argument 
applies  to  that  absence  of  a  true  judg- 
ment from  the  world  at  large  (in  which 
I  include  women,  who  copy  men  on 
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this  point),  spoken  of  as  only  next  in 
force  to  deficient  education  in  retarding 
female  success.  Men  often  pretend  to 
judge  women's  work  as  they  occasionally 
do  fiieir  own.  I  put  it  to  the  conscience 
of  my  readers  whether  this  be  not  a 
pretence.  The  inevitable  flourish  always 
comes  in,  and  compliment  supplants 
criticism.  This  takes  away  another  of 
tUe  essential  spurs  to  excellence — that 
without  which  even  Milton,  the  most 
self-centred  and  proudly  independent  of 
poets,  could  not  write — the  "  fit  audience, 
though  few." 

The  last  argument  refers  to  a  wider 
and  a  more  difficult  subject  For  it 
may  be  naturally  said  that^  after  all, 
even  allowing  the  views  here  taken  on 
the  general  effect  of  education,  and  the 
limited,  forcing-house  quality  of  that 
allotted  to  women,  genius  in  art  is  matter 
of  nature,  and  that  art  itself  is  not 
amenable  to  rules  or  susceptible  of 
education.  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
all  this  is  true.  But  that  sense  does 
not  affect  my  argument.  It  is  possible 
that  the  -answer  to  the  whole  may  lie  in 
the  fact  that  nature  does  not  give 
genius  of  this  kind  to  women.  But 
there  is  another  sense,  in  which  we 
may  say  that  all  that  nature  gives  is 
useless,  if  it  be  not  cultivated  and 
worked  carefully  out.  The  poet  is  born ; 
but,  like  every  other  human  creature,  he 
is  born  to  grow  from  mfancy  to  strength. 
^ovr  the  whole  history  of  every  art 
shows  that  this  growth  can  only  be 
effected  through  education  in  the  strict 
sense.  Almost  uniformly,  poets  have 
been  men  highly  and  completely  edu- 
cated. Take  a  list  of  English  poets 
— Chaucer,  Lydgate,  Surrey,  Wyatt, 
Spenser,  Cowley,  Donne,  Herbert^  Milton, 
Dryden,  Pope,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper, 
Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  Wordsworth — 
all  amongst  the  most  cultivated,  as  well 
as  the  most  gifted  men  of  their  day. 
Against  these  may  be  doubtfidly  and  im- 
perfectly set,  as  exceptions,  Keats,  Bums, 
and  possibly,  though  not  probably,  that 
greatest  poet,  of  whose  life  we  practi- 
cally know  little  more  than  of  Homer's 
— Shakespeare,  the  always  exceptional  1 
If  I  enumerated  the  Hellenic  and  the 
Latin  poets,  or  those  of  modem  Europe, 


my  catalogue  would  repeat  the  same 
tale.  We  can  trace  the  lives  of  poets, 
generally,  in  more  detail  than  that  of 
other  artists ;  yet^  so  far  as  this  may  be 
done  in  their  case,  we  meet  everywhere 
the  identical  lesson.  Training  is  useless 
without  the  gift ;  but  the  gift  comes  to 
nothing  witi^out  training, — including 
that  co-operation  of  many  minds  towards 
the  same  object,  and  under  pressure  of 
the  same  public  trial  of  their  work^ 
which  women  have  hitherto  not  ob- 
tained. 

Man,  or  woman  either,  can  only  reach 
the  level  which  the  gift  of  Grod  marks 
out  for  them;  in  tiiat  sense  original 
genius  is  everything;  "only  a  great 
mind  can  produce  great  work."  But> 
when  it  is  once  seen  that  the  rule  which 
renders  all  the  Fine  Arts  simply  the 
exponents  and  eqidvalents  of  mental 
force  is  absolute ;  that  the  hand  is 
here  simply  the  measure  of  the  head : 
everything  is  granted  which  the  strongest 
advocate  of  training,  as  above  defined, 
can  require,  including  Locke  himself, 
who,  in  words  which  it  is  much  easier 
to  evade  than  to  disprove,  assigned 
nine-tenths  of  what  we  are  to  education. 
Shoidd  any  one  prefer  to  speak  of  all 
the  circumstances  of  education,  internal 
or  external,  as  secondary  in  comparison 
of  the  original  vital  force,  or  God-given 
genius,  the  metaphor  may  be  conceded 
willingly.  But,  as  regards  our  argument^ 
it  is  a  barren  concession.  As  human 
creatures,  all  we  can  practically  deal  with 
to  useful  ends  ia  that  part  of  our  nature 
which  we  can  ourselves  influence.  Until 
these  influences  have beenfully,  honestly, 
and  perseveringly  tried  (for  man's  edu- 
cation, such  as  it  is,  has  been  the 
growth,  not  of  years,  but  of  centuries), 
it  is  idle  and  evasive  to  attempt  a 
decision,  whether  the  genius  and  gift 
allotted  to  the  highest  of  one  sex  may 
not  be  equally  implanted  in  the  other. 
Before  pronouncing  that  man,  in  these 
respects,  necessarily  excels  woman, 
woman  must  be  treated  on  an  equality 
with  man.  Meanwhile,  however,  wo 
are  perhaps  authorized  by  experience  to 
draw  two  inferences  in  a  provisional 
way,  regarding  female  success  in  Poetry, 
Painting,  Scidptuie,  and  Music.     One 
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has  been  already  noticed  in  part.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  number  of 
-women  who  can  turn  to  these  noble 
pursuits  will  always  be  less  than  the 
number  of  men,  consistently  with  that 
portion  in  the  scheme  of  life  which 
nature  has  given  them.  My  argument 
has  throughout  strictly  followed  the 
principle  that  the  main  duties  of  life 
remain  unchanged ;  it  has  never  assumed, 
nor  needed  to  assume,  that  women 
should  be  simply  as  men ;  only  that 
they  should  have  equal  facilities  when 
they  pursue  the  same  objects.  And  it 
may  be  also  not  improbable  that  the 
number  of  women  originally  gifted  with 
genius  of  the  order  needed  may  be  less 
than  that  of  the  other  sex.  This  also 
has  been  throughout  allowed  for ;  all 
claimed  is,  that  they  should  show  an 
equal  proportion  of  high  excellence. 

My  second  inference  is  partly  de- 
rived from  a  region  which,  in  order  to 
avoid  dubious  questions  and  personal 
susceptibilities,  has  been  excluded  from 
this  essay.  In  general  terms  I  may 
however  now  be  allowed  to  remark, 
that  what  has  been  done  in  our  own 
time  by  women  in  painting  and  poetry 
affords  no  small  support  to  the  conclu- 
sions of  my  argument.  England  in  the 
latter  art,  France  in  the  former,  has 
recently  given  us  examples  of  that  sort 
of  work  which  the  world  does  not  wil- 
lingly let  die  ;  even  though  the  best 
things  referred  to  may,  if  judged  by  the 
equal  weight  and  one  balance,  which 
alone  are  righteous  or  valid,  show  that 
wo  may  hope  from  women  higher  ad- 
vance when  those  who  are  gifted  with 


real  genius,  and  have  done  what  jus- 
tice they  could  to  it,  are  no  longer 
looked  on  as  exceptional  beings.  The 
parallel,  and  perhaps  more  complete  ad- 
vance which  they  have  made  in  other 
fields  of  literature,  not  withiu  my  pro- 
vince, is  also  a  powerful  argument  in 
favour  of  the  views  here  put  forward. 
For  there  can  be  no  rational  doubt  that 
our  gains  from  female  artists  in  prose, 
in  verse,  or  on  canvass,  are  mainly  due 
to  the  tardy  and  reluctant  recognition  of 
a  right  to  thorough  education,  to  a  trial 
by  the  serious  standard — in  a  word,  to 
fair  play,  which  man  has,  more  or  less, 
recently  conceded  to  woman.  That  re- 
cognition has  been,  so  far  as  at  this 
distance  of  time  we  can  judge,  once 
in  the  world's  history  fully  and  frankly 
made  and  acted  on.  The  result  was, 
simply,  Sappho  and  her  sisters  in  art,  to 
whom  the  most  gifted,  the  most  sensi- 
tive, and  the  most  finely  critical  race  that 
ever  existed  awarded  the  palm  of  first- 
rate  excellence.  And  whenever  this  shall 
have  been  fully  and  frankly  acknow- 
ledged and  acted  on  again,  the  essayist  of 
some  future  day,  far  off  in  the  summers 
which  we  shall  not  see,  will  wonder 
that  the  civilized  world  so  long  suffered 
itself  to  be  beguiled  by  improved  theories, 
or  blinded  by  vulgar  commonplace,  to 
throw  away  one-half  of  that  high  and 
lasting  pleasure  which  poetry  in  words, 
sounds,  form,  and  colour  affords  us. 
Detur  ptdchriori!  may  then,  perhaps, 
once  more  be  the  decision,  when  the 
prize  for  success  in  the  .Fine  Arts  is 
awarded  by  a  just  and  enlightened 
criticism. 


EOSES  AND  EOSEMATvY. 

I  WALKED  through  my  garden  to  cull  me  fresh  posies, 
"WeU  I  remember,  on  Midsummer's  day : 

I  bound  the  sweet  bay 

With  pansies  rich  and  gay, 
And  with  red  red  roses ! 

O,  garlands  will  wither,  and  seasons  will  vary: 
To-night  I  have  plucked  me  a  posy  anewj 

Of  cypress  and  yew, 

And  the  bitter  bitter  rue, 
And  the  pale  rosemary  1 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

THE  BCHNEIDERIjEIN'S  returh. 

The  poor  little  unowned  bride  liad  more 
to  oudergo  thtta  her  imagination  had 
concewed  at  the  first  moment. 

When  she  heard  that  the  marriage 
vaa  to  he  a  eecret,  she  had  not  und^- 
stood  that  Ebeihard  waa  by  no  means 
disposed  to  obt^erve  much  more  caution 
than  mere  silence.  A  rough,  though 
kindly  man,  he  did  not  thoroughly  com- 
prehend the  shame  and  confusion  that 
he  was  bringing  upon  her  by  departing 
from  his  former  demeanour.  Ha  knew 
thal^  so  enormous  was  the  distance  then 
fiupposed  to  exist  between  the  noble 
and  the  burgher,  there  was  no  chance  of 
any  one  dreaming  of  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  and  that  as  long  as  Christina  was 
not  taken  for  his  wife,  there  was  no 
personal  danger  for  her  from  his  mother, 
who — so  lax  were  the  morals  of  the 
German  nobility  with  regard  to  all  of 
inferior  rank — would  tolerate  her  with 
complacency  as  his  favourite  toy ;  and 
he  was  taken  hy  surprise  at  the  agony 
of  grief  and  shame  with  which  she 
slowly  comprehended  his  assurance  that 
ahe  had  nothing  to  fear. 

There  was  no  help  for  it  The  otilU- 
ette  would  probably  be  the  portion  of 
the  low-born  girl  who  had  interfered 
with  the  sixteen  quartei-inga  of  the 
Adlerstein  shield,  and  poor  Chiistina 
never  stepped  across  its  trap-door  with- 
out a  shudder  lest  it  should  open  be- 
neath her.  And  her  lather  would  pro- 
bably have  been  hung  from  the  highest 
tower,  in  spite  of  his  shrewd  care  to  be 
aware  of  nothing.  Christina  consoled 
herself  with  the  hope  that  he  knew  all 
the  time  why  he  had  been  aent  out  of 
the  way,  for,  with  a  broad  grin  that  had 
made  her  blush  painfully,  he  had  said 
he  knew  she  would  be  well  taken  caie 


o^  and  that  he  hoped  she  was  not  break- 
ing her  heart  for  want  of  an  escort 
She  tried  to  extort  Eberhard's  pennio- 
siontolethim  at  least  know  how  it  was  ; 
but  Eberhard  laughed,  saying  he  be- 
lieved the  old  fox  knew  just  as  mnch  as 
he  chose ;  and,  in  effect,  Sorel,  thon^ 
now  and  then  gratifying  his  daughter's 
Bcruples,  by  serving  as  a  shield  to  her 
meetings  with  the  young  baron,  never 
allowed  himself  to  hear  a  hint  of  the 
true  state  of  affairs. 

Eberhard's  love  and  reverence  were 
ondiminished,  and  the  time  spent  with 
him  would  have  been  perfectly  happy 
could  ahe  ever  have  divested  herself  of 
anxiety  and  alarm ;  hut  the  periods  of 
his  absence  &om  the  castle  were  very 
terrible  to  her,  for  the  other  women  of 
the' household,  quick  to  perceive  that  she 
no  longer  repelled  him,  had  lost  that 
awe  that  had  hitherto  kept  them  at  a 
distance  from  her,  and  treated  her  with 
a  familiarity,  sometimes  coarse,  some- 
times spiteful,  always  hateful  and  de- 
grading. Even  old  Xlrsel  had  become 
half-pitying,  half-patronizing,  and  the 
old  Baroness,  though  not  molesting  her, 
took  not  the  Blight«Bt  notice  of  her. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  much 
longer  than  there  had  been  reason  to 
expect  at  the  time  of  the  marriage.  .The 
two  Freiherren  then  intended  to  set  out 
in  a  very  short  time  to  make  their  long 
talked-of  submission  to  the  Emperor  at 
Eatisbon;  but,  partly  from  their  Ger- 
man tardiness  of  movement,  partly  &om 
the  obstinate  delays  interposed  by  the 
proud  old  Freiherrinn,  who  was  as  averw 
as  ever  to  the  measure,  partly  from  re- 
ports that  the  Court  was  nut  jui  orrivud 
at  Batiahon,  the  expeditioa  was  again 
and  again  deferred,  and  did  nut  actually 
take  place  till  Septanlier  was  for  ad- 
vanced. 

Poor  Christina  WOi  have  given 
wotlds  to  go  with  '  and  even  en- 
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treated  to  be  sent  to  Ulm  with  an  avowal 
of  her  marriage  to  her  uncle  and  aunt, 
but  of  this  Eberhard  would  not  hear. 
He  said  the  Ubners  would  thus  gain  a 
hostage,  and  hamper  his  movements ; 
and,  if  her  wedding  was  not  to  be  con- 
fessed— poor  child  ! — she  could  better 
bear  to  remain  where  she  was  than  to 
face  Hausfrau  Johanna.  Eberhard  was 
fully  determined  to  enrol  himself  in 
some  troop,  either  Imperial,  or,  if  not> 
among  the  Free  Companies,  among 
whom  men  of  rank  were  often  found, 
and  he  would  then  fetch  or  send  for  his 
wife  and  avow  her  openly,  so  soon  as 
she  should  be  out  of  his  mother's  reach. 
He  longed  to  leave  her  father  at  home, 
to  be  some  protection  to  her,  but  Hugh 
Sorel  was  so  much  the  most  intelHgent 
and  skilful  of  the  retainers  as  to  be 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  party — 
he  was  their  only  scribe ;  and,  more- 
over, his  new  suit  of  buflf  rendered  him 
a  creditable  member  of  a  troop  that  had 
been  very  hard  to  equip.  It  numbered 
about  ten  men-at-arms,  only  three  being 
left  at  home  to  garrison  the  castle — 
namely,  Hatto,  who  was  too  old  to  take; 
Hans,  who  had  been  hopelessly  lame 
and  deformed  since  the  old  Baron  had 
knocked  him  off  a  cliff  in  a  passion ; 
and  Squinting  Matz,  a  runaway  servant, 
who  had  murdered  his  master,  the 
mayor  of  Strasburg,  and  might  be 
caught  and  put  to  death  if  any  one 
recognised  him.  If  needful,  the  villagers 
could  alwavs  be  called  in  to  defend 
the  castle  :  but  of  this  there  was  little 
or  no  danger — the  Eagle's  Steps  were 
defence  enough  in  themselves,  and  the 
party  were  not  likely  to  be  absent 
more  than  a  week  or  ten  days — a 
grievous  length  of  time,  poor  Christina 
thought,  as  she  stood  straining  her  eyes 
on  the  top  of  the  watch-tower,  to  watch 
them  as  far  as  possible  along  the  plain. 
Her  heart  was  very  sad,  and  the  omen 
of  the  burning  wheel  so  continually 
haunted  her  that  even  in  her  sleep  that 
night  she  saw  its  brief  course  repeated, 
beheld  its  rapid  fall  and  extinction,  and 
then  tracked  the  course  of  the  sparks 
that  darted  from  it,  one  rising  and 
gleaming  high  in  air  till  it  shone  like  a 


star,  another  pursuing  a  fitful  and  irre- 
gular, but  still  bright  course  amid  the 
dry  grass  on  the  hill -side,  just  as  she 
had  indeed  watched  some  of  the  sparks 
on  that  night,  minding  her  of  the  words 
of  the  Allhallow-tide  legend  :  "  FtUge- 
huntjusti  et  tanquam  scintilloe  in  arun- 
dinete  discurrent " — ^a  sentence  which 
remained  with  her  when  awake,  and  led 
her  to  seek  it  out  in  her  Latin  Bible  in 
the  morning. 

Reluctantly  had  she  gone  down  to 
the  noontide  meal,  feeling,  though  her 
husband  and  father  were  far  less  of 
guardians  than  they  should  have  been, 
yet  that  there  was  absolute  rest,  peace, 
and  protection  in  their  presence  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  to  be  alone  with 
Freiherrinn  Kunigunde  and  her  rude 
women  without  them.  A  few  sneers 
on  her  daintiness  and  uselessness  had 
led  her  to  make  an  offer  of  assisting  in 
the  grand  chopping  of  sausage-meat 
and  preparation  of  winter  stores,  and 
she  had  been  answered  with  contempt 
that  my  young  lord  would  not  have 
her  soil  her  delicate  hands,  when  one 
of  the  maids  who  had  been  sent  to 
fetch  beer  from  the  cellar  came  back 
with  startled  looks,  and  the  exclamation, 
"  There  is  the  Schneiderlein  riding  up 
the  Eagle's  Ladder  upon  Freiherr  Ebbo's 
white  mare ! " 

All  the  women  sprang  up  together, 
and  rushed  to  the  window,  whence  they 
could  indeed  recognise  b^th  man  and 
horse;  and  presently  it  became  plain 
that  both  were  stained  with  blood, 
weary,  and  spent  j  indeed,  nothing  but 
extreme  exhaustion  would  have  induced 
the  man-at-arms  to  trust  the  tired, 
stumbling  horse  up  such  a  perilous  path* 

Loud  were  the  exclamations,  ^'Ah, 
no  good  could  come  of  not  leading  that 
mare  through  the  Johannisfeuer." 

"This  shameful  expedition!  Only 
harm  could  befalL  This  is  thy  doingi 
thou  mincing  city-girL" 

"All  was  certain  to  go  wrong  when 
a  pale  mist  widow  came  into  the 
place." 

The  angry  and  dismayed  cries  all 
blended  themselves  in  confusion  in  the 
ears  of  the  only  silent  woman  present ; 
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the  only  one  that  sounded  distinctly  on 
her  brain  was  that  of  the  last  speaker, 
*'  A  pale  mist  "widow,"  as,  holding  her- 
self a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  struggling, 
jostling  little  mob  of  women,  who 
hardly  made  way  even  for  their  ac- 
knowledged lady,  she  followed  with 
failing  limbs  the  universal  rush  to  the 
entrance  so  soon  as  man  and  horse  had 
mounted  the  slope  and  were  lost  sight 
of. 

A  few  moments  more,  and  the  throng 
of  expectants  was  at  the  foot  of  the  hall 
steps,  just  as  the  lansknecht  reached 
the  arched  entrance.  His  comrade 
Hans  took  his  bridle,  and  almost  lifted 
him  from  his  horse;  he  reeled  and 
stumbled  as,  pale,  battered,  and  bleeding, 
he  tried  to  advance  to  Freiherrinn  Kuni- 
gunde,  and,  in  answer  to  her  hasty 
interrogation,  faltered  out,  "111  news, 
gracious  lady.  "We  have  been  set  upon 
by  the  accursed  Schlangenwaldem,  and 
I  am  the  only  living  man  left." 

Christina  scarce  heard  even  these  last 
words ;  senses  and  powers  alike  failed 
her,  and  she  sank  back  on  the  stone 
steps  in  a  deathlike  swoon. 

When  she  came  to  herself  she  was 
lying  on  her  bed,  XJrsel  and  Else, 
another  of  the  women,  busy  over  her, 
and  Ursers  voice  was  saying,  "  Ah,  she 
is  coming  round.  Look  up,  sweet  lady, 
and  fear  not.  You  are  our  gracious 
Lady  Baroness." 

"Is  he  here?  0,  has  he  said  sol 
O,  let  me  see  him — Sir  Eberhard," 
faintly  cried  Christina  with  sobbing 
breath. 

"  Ah,  no,  no,"  said  the  old  woman ; 
"but  see  here,"  and  she  lifted  up 
Christina's  powerless,  bloodless  hand, 
and  showed  her  the  ring  on  the  finger. 
Her  bosom  had  been  evidently  searched 
when  her  dress  was  loosened  in  her 
swoon,  and  her  ring  found  and  put  in 
its  place.  "  There,  you  can  hold  up 
your  head  with  the  best  of  them;  he 
took  care  of  that — my  dear  young 
Freiherr,  the  boy  that  I  nursed,"  and 
the  old  woman's  burst  of  tears  brought 
back  the  truth  to  Christina's  reviving 
senses. 

"  0  tell  me,"  she  said,  trying  to  raise 


herself,  *'  was  it  indeed  so  1     0  say  it 
was  not  as  he  said  ! " 

"  Ah,  woe's  me,  woe's  me,  that  it  was 
even  so,"  lamented  Ursel ;  "  but  oh,  be 
still,  look  not  so  wild,  dear  lady.  The 
dearj^  true-hearted  young  lord,  he  spent 
his  last  breath  in  owning  you  for  his 
true  lady,  and  in  bidding  us  cherish  you 
and  our  young  baron  that  is  to  be. 
And  the  gracious  lady  below — she  owns 
you;  there  is  no  fear  of  her  now;  so 
vex  not  yourself  dearest,  most  gracious 
lady." 

Christina  did  not  break  out  into  the 
wailing  and  weeping  that  the  old  nurse 
expected;  she  was  still  far  too  much 
stunned  and  overwhelmed,  and  she  en- 
treated to  be  told  all,  lying  still,  but 
gazing  at  Ursel  with  piteous  bewildered 
eyes.  Ursel  and  Ebe,  helping  one 
another  out,  tried  to  tell  her,  but  they 
were  much  confused ;  all  they  knew 
was  that  the  party  had  been  surprised 
at  night  in  a  village  hostel  by  the 
Schlangenwaldem,  and  all  slain,  though 
the  young  baron  had  lived  long  enough 
to  charge  the  Schneiderlein  with  his 
commendation  of  his  wife  to  his  mother ; 
but  all  particulars  had  been  lost  in  the 
general  confusion. 

"  0  let  me  see  the  Schneiderlein," 
implored  Christina,  by  this  time  able 
to  rise  and  cross  the  room  to  the  large 
carved  chair;  and  Ursel  immediately 
turned  to  her  underling,  saying,  "  Tell 
the  Schneiderlein  that  the  gracious 
Lady  Baroness  desires  his  presence." 

Else's  wooden  shoes  clattered  down- 
stairs, but  the  next  moment  she  re- 
turned. "  He  cannot  come  ;  he  is  quite 
spent,  and  he  will  let  no  one  touch  his 
arm  till  Ursel  can  come,  not  even  to 
get  off  his  doublet." 

"I  will  go  to  him,"  said  Christina,  and, 
revived  by  the  sense  of  being  wanted ; 
she  moved  at  once  to  the  turret,  where 
she  kept  some  rag  and  some  ointment, 
which  she  had  found  needful  in  the 
latter  stages  of  Ermentrude's  illness — 
indeed,  household  surgery  was  a  part  of 
regular  female  education,  and  Christina 
had  had  plenty  of  practice  in  helping 
her  charitable  aunt,  so  that  the  supe- 
riority of  her  skill  to  that  of  Ursel  had 
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long  been  avowed  in  the  castle.  Ursol 
made  no  objection  further  than  to  look 
for  something  that  could  bo  at  once 
converted  into  a  widow's  veil — being 
in  the  midst  of  her  grief  quite  alive  to 
the  need  that  no  matronly  badge  should 
be  omitted — but  nothing  came  to  hand 
in  time,  and  Christina  was  descend- 
ing the  stairs,  on  her  way  to  the 
kitchen,  where  she  found  the  fugitive 
man-at-arms  seated  on  a  rough  settle, 
his  head  and  wounded  arm  resting  on 
the  table,  wliile  groans  of  pain,  weari- 
ness, and  impatience  were  interspersed 
with  imprecations  on  the  stupid  awkward 
girls  who  surrounded  him. 

Pity  and  the  instinct  of  affording  relief 
must  needs  take  the  precedence  even  of 
the  desire  to  hear  of  her  husband's  fate ; 
and,  as  the  girls  hastily  whispered, 
"Here  she  is,"  and  the  Lanzknecht 
hastily  tried  to  gather  himself  up,  and 
rise  with  tokens  of  respect,  she  bade 
him  remain  still,  and  let  her  see  what 
she  could  do  for  him.  In  fact,  she  at 
once  perceived  that  he  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  give  a  coherent  account  of 
anything,  he  was  so  completely  worn 
out,  and  in  so  much  suffering.  She 
bade  at  once  that  some  water  should  be 
heated,  and  some  of  the  broth  of  the 
dinner  set  on  the  fire;  then  with  the 
shears  at  her  girdle,  and  her  soft  light 
fingers,  she  removed  the  torn  strip  of 
cloth  that  had  been  wound  round  the 
arm,  and  cut  away  the  sleeve,  showing 
the  arm  not  broken,  but  gashed  at  the 
shoulder,  and  thence  the  whole  length 
grazed  and  wounded  by  the  descent 
of  the  sword  down  to  the  wrist.  So 
tender  was  her  touch  that  he  scarcely 
winced  or  moaned  under  her  hand ;  and, 
when  she  proceeded,  with  Ursel's  help, 
to  bathe  the  wound  with  the  warm 
water,  the  relief  was  such  that  the 
wearied  man  absolutely  slumbered  during 
the  process,  which  Christina  protracted 
on  that  very  account.  She  then  dressed 
and  bandaged  the  arm,  and  proceeded 
to  skim — as  no  one  else  in  the  castle 
would  do — the  basin  of  soup,  with  which 
she  then  fed  her  patient  as  he  leant 
back  in  the  comer  of  the  settle,  at  first 
in  the  same   somnolent,  half-conscious 
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state  in  which  he  had  been  ever  since 
the  relief  from  the  severe  pain ;  but  after 
a  few  spoonfuls  the  light  and  life  came 
back  to  his  eye,  and  he  broke  out, 
"  Thanks,  thanks,  gracious  lady  !  This 
is  the  Lady  Baroness  for  me  !  My 
young  lord  was  the  only  wise  man ! 
Thanks,  lady,  now  am  I  my  own  man 
again.  It  had  been  long  ere  the  old 
Freiherrinn  had  done  so  much  for  me  I 
I  am  your  man,  lady,  for  life  or  death." 
And,  before  she  knew  what  he  was 
about,  the  gigantic  Schneiderlein  had 
slid  down  on  his  knees,  seized  her  hand, 
and  kissed  it — the  first  act  of  homage 
to  her  rank,  but  most  startling  and  dis- 
tressing to  her.  "Nay,"  she  faltered, 
"  prithee  do  not ;  thou  must  rest.  Only 
if — if  thou  canst  only  tell  me  if  he,  my 
own  dear  lord,  sent  me  any  greeting, 
I  would  wait  to  hear  the  rest  till  thou 
hast  slept." 

"  Ah  !  the  dog  of  Schlangenwald  ! " 
was  the  first  answer ;  then,  as  he  con- 
tinued, "  You  see,  lady,  we  had  ridden 
merrily  as  far  as  Jacob  Miiller's  hostel, 
the  traitor,"  it  became  plain  that  he 
meant  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  She 
allowed  Ursel  to  seat  her  on  the  bench 
opposite  to  his  settle,  and,  leaning  for- 
ward, heard  his  narrative  like  one  in 
a  dream.  There,  the  Schneiderlein  pro- 
ceeded to  say,  they  put  up  for  the  night, 
entirely  unsuspicious  of  evil,  Jacob  Mtil- 
ler,  who  was  known  to  himself  as  well 
as  to  Sorel,  and  to  the  others,  assuring 
them  that  the  way  was  clear  to  Eatisbon^ 
and  that  he  heard  the  Emperor  was 
most  favourably  disposed  to  any  noble 
who  would  tender  his  allegiance.  Jacob's 
liquors  were  brought  out,  and  were  still 
in  course  of  being  enjoyed,  when  the 
house  was  sudderJy  surrounded  by  an 
overpowering  number  of  the  retainers 
of  Schlangenwald,  with  their  Count 
himself  at  their  head.  He  had  been 
evidently  resolved  to  prevent  the  timely 
submission  of  the  enemies  of  his  race, 
and  suddenly  presenting  himself  before 
the  elder  Baron,  had  challenged  him  to 
instantaneous  battle,  claiming  credit  to 
himself  for  not  having  surprised  them 
when  asleep.  The  disadvantage  had 
been  scarcely  less  than  if  this  had  been 
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the  case,  for  the  Adlersteinem  wore  all 
half- intoxicated,  and  far  inferior  in 
numbers — at  least,  on  the  showing  of 
the  Schneiderlein — and  a  desperate  fight 
had  ended  by  his  being  flung  aside  in  a 
comer,  bound  fast  by  the  ancles  and 
wrists,  the  only  living  prisoner,  except 
his  young  lord,  who,  having  several 
terrible  wounds,  the  worst  in  his  chest, 
was  left  unbound. 

Both  lay  helpless,  untended,  and 
silent,  while  the  revel  that  had  been  so 
fatal  to  them  was  renewed  by  their  cap- 
tors, who  finally  all  sunk  into  a  heavy 
sleep.  The  torches  were  not  all  spent, 
and  the  moonlight  shone  into  the  room, 
when  the  Schneiderlein,  desperate  from 
the  agony  caused  by  the  ligature  round 
his  wounded  arm,  sat  up  and  looked 
about  him.  A  knife  thrown  aside  by 
one  of  the  drunkards  lay  near  enough 
to  be  grasped  by  his  bound  hands,  and 
he  had  just  reached  it  when  Sir  Eber- 
hard  made  a  sign  to  him  to  put  it  into 
his  hand,  and  therewith  contrived  to 
cut  the  rope  round  both  hands  and  feet 
— then  pointed  to  the  door. 

There  was  nothing  to  hinder  an 
escape ;  the  men  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
drunken ;  but  the  Schneiderlein,  with  the 
rough  fidelity  of  a  retainer,  would  have 
lingered  with  a  hope  of  saving  his 
master.  But  Eberhard  shook  his  head, 
and  signed  again  to  escape  ;  then,  making 
him  bend  down  close  to  him,  he  used 
all  his  remaining  power  to  whisper,  as 
he  pressed  Ids  sword  into  the  retainer's 
hand — 

"  (to  home  ;  tell  my  mother — all  the 
world — that  Christina  Sorel  is  my  wife, 
wedded  on  the  Friedmund  Wake  by 
Priar  Peter  of  Offingen,  and,  if  she  should 
bear  a  child,  he  is  my  true  and  lawful 
heir.  My  sword  for  him — my  love  to 
her.  And,  if  my  mother  would  not  be 
haunted  by  me,  let  her  take  care  of 
her/' 

These  words  were  spoken  with  ex- 
treme difiiculty,  for  the  nature  of  the 
wound  made  utterance  nearly  impos- 
sible, and  each  broken  sentence  cost  a 
terrible  effusion  of  blood.  The  final 
words  brought  on  so  choking  and  fatal 
a  gush  that,  said  the  Schneiderlein,  "  he 


fell  back  as  I  tried  to  hold  him  up,  and 
I  saw  that  it  was  all  at  an  end,  and  a 
kind  and  friendly  master  and  lord  gone 
from  me.  I  laid  him  down,  and  put 
his  cross  on  his  breast  that  I  had  seen 
him  kissing  many  a  time  that  evening, 
and  I  crossed  his  hands  and  wiped  the 
blood  from  them  and  his  face.  And, 
lady,  he  had  put  on  his  ring ;  I  trust 
the  robber  caitifis  may  have  left  it  to 
him  in  his  grave.  And  so  I  came  forth, 
walking  soft^  and  oper.ing  the  door  in 
no  smaU  dread,  not  of  the  snoring  swine, 
but  of  the  dogs  without.  But  happily 
they  were  still,  and  even  by  the  door  I 
saw  all  our  poor  fellows  stark  and  stiff." 

"  My  father  1"  asked  Christina. 

"Ay,  with  his  head  cleft  open  by 
the  Graf  himsel£  He  died  like  a  true 
soldier,  lady,  and  we  have  lost  the  best 
head  among  us  in  him.  ^.  Tell,  the  knave 
that  should  have  watched  the  horses 
was  as  drunken  as  the  rest  of  them,  and 
I  made  a  shift  to  put  the  bridle  on  the 
white  mare  and  ride  off." 

Such  was  the  narrative  of  the  Schnei- 
derlein, and  all  that  was  left  to  Christina 
was  the  picture  of  her  husband's  dying 
effort  to  guard  her,  and  the  haunting 
fancy  of  those  long  hours  of  speechless 
agony  on  the  floor  of  the  hostel,  and 
how  direful  must  have  been  his  fears 
for  her.  Sad  and  overcome,  yet  not 
sinking  entirely  while  any  work  of  com- 
fort remained,  her  heart  yearned  over 
her  companion  in  misfortune,  the  mother 
who  had  lost  both  husband  and  son; 
and  all  her  fears  of  the  dread  Freiherrinn 
could  not  prevent  her  from  bending  her 
steps,  trembling  and  palpit  iting  as  she 
was,  towards  the  hall,  to  try  whether 
the  daughter-in-law's  right  might  be 
vouchsafed  to  her,  of  weeping  with  the 
elder  sufferer. 

The  Freiherrinn  sat  by  the  chimney, 
rocking  herseK  to  and  fro,  and  holding 
consultation  with  Hatto.  She  started 
as  she  saw  Christina  approaching,  and 
made  a  gesture  of  repulsion  ;  but,  with 
the  feeling  of  being  past  all  terror  in 
this  desolate  moment,  Christina  stepped 
nearer,  knelt,  and  clasping  her  hands 
said,  "  Your  pardon,  lady." 

*'  Pardon  !"  retumsd  the  harsh  voice^ 
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even  harsher  for  very  grief,  "  thou  hast 
naught  to  fear,  girL  As  things  stand, 
thoif  canst  not  have  thy  deserts.  Dost 
hearf' 

"Ah,  lady,  it  was  not  such  pardon 
that  I  meant.     If  you  would  let  me  be 
•  a  daughter  to  you." 

"  A  daughter  !  A  wood-carver's  girl 
to  be  a  daughter  of  Adlerstein!"  half 
laughed  the  grim  baroness.  "Come 
here,  wench,"  and  Christina  underwent 
a  series  of  sharp  searching  questions  on 
the  evidences  of  her  marriage. 

"  So,"  ended  the  old  lady,  "  since 
better  may  not  be,  wo  must  own  thee 
for  the  nonce.  Hark  ye  all,  this  is  the 
Frau  Freiherrinn,  Freiherr  Eberhard's 
widow,  to  be  honoured  as  such,"  she 
added,  raising  her  voice.  "  There,  girl, 
thou  hast  what  thou  didst  strive  for. 
Is  not  that  enough  ] " 

"  Alas !  lady,"  said  Christina,  her 
eyes  swimming  in  tears,  "  I  would  fain 
have  striven  to  be  a  comforter,  or  to  weep 
together." 

"  What !  to  bewitch  me  as  thou  didst 
my  poor  son  and  daughter,  and  well- 
nigh  my  lord  himself !  Girl !  Girl ! 
Thou  know'st  I  cannot  bum  thee  now  : 
but  away  with  thee  ;  try  not  my  patience 
too  far." 

And,  more  desolate  than  ever,  the 
crushed  and  broken-hearted  Christina, 
a  widow  before  she  had  been  owned  a 
wife,  returned  to  the  room  that  was  now 
so  full  of  memories  as  to  be  even  more 
home  than  Master  Gottfried's  galleiy  at 
Ulm. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

TASSING   THE   OUBLIETTE. 

Who  can  describe  the  dreariness  of 
being  snowed-up  all  the  winter  "vvith 
such  a  mother-in-law  as  Freiherrinn 
Kunigunde  ? 

Yet  it  was  well  that  the  snow  came 
early,  for  it  was  the  best  defence  of  the 
lonely  castle  from  any  attack  on  the  part 
of  the  Schlangenwaldem,  the  Swabian 
League,  or  the  next  heir,  FreiheiT  Kasi- 
mir  von  Adlerstein  Wildschloss.  The 
elder  baroness  had,  at  least,  the  merit 


of  a  stout  heart,  and,  even  with  her 
sadly-reduced  garrison,  feared  none  of 
them.     She  had  been   brought  up  in 
the  faith  that  Adlerstein  was  impreg- 
nable, and  so  she  still  believed ;  and,  if 
the  disaster  that  had  cut  off  her  husband 
and  son  was  to  happen  at  all,  she  was 
glad  that  it  had  befallen   before  the 
homage  had  been  paid.     Probably  the 
Schlangenwald  Count  knew  how  tough 
a  morsel  the  castle  was  like  to  prove, 
and    Wildschloss    was    serving    at    a 
distance,    for    nothing    was    heard    of 
either  during  the  short  interval  while 
the  roads  were  still  open.     During  this 
time  an  attempt  had  been  made  through 
Father  ;N"orbert  to  ascertain  what  had 
become    of   the    corpses    of    the    two 
barons  and  their  followers,  and  it  had 
appeared  that  the   Count  had  carried 
them  all  off  from  the  inn,  no  doubt  to 
adorn  his  castle  with  their  limbs,  or  to 
present  them  to  the  Emperor  in  evidence 
of  his  zeal  for  order.     The  old  baron 
could  not  indeed  have  been  buried  in 
consecrated  ground,   nor  have   masses 
said  for  him  j  but  for  the  weal  of  her  son's 
soul   Dame   Kunigunde  gave   some   of 
her  few  ornaments,  and  Christina  added 
her  gold  earrings,  and  all   her   scanty 
purse,  that  both  her  husband  and  father 
might  be  joined  in  the  prayers  of  the 
Church — trying  with  all  her  might  to 
put  confidence  in  Hugh  Sorel's  Loretto 
relic,  and  the  Indulgence  he  had  bought, 
and    trusting    with    more    consolatory 
thoughts  to  the  ever  stronger  dawnings 
of  good  she  had  watched  in  her  own 
Eberhard. 

She  had  some  consoling  intercourse 
with  the  priest  while  all  this  was 
pending;  but  throughout  the  winter 
she  was  entirely  cut  off  fronf  every 
creature  save  the  inmates  of  the  casUe, 
where,  as  far  as  the  old  lady  was  con- 
cerned, she  only  existed  on  sufferance, 
and  all  her  meekness  and  gentleness 
could  not  win  for  her  more  than  the 
barest  toleration. 

That  Eberhard  had  for  a  few  hours 
survived  his  father,  and  that  thus  the 
Freiherrinn  Christina  was  as  much  the 
Dowager  Baroness  as  Kunigunde  her- 
self, was  often  insisted  on  in  the  kitchen 
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by  Ursel,  EEatto,  and  the  Sclineiderlein, 
whom  Christina  had  unconsciously  ren- 
dered her  most  devoted  servant,  not 
only  by  her  daily  care  of  his  wound, 
but  by  her  kind  courteous  words,  and 
by  her  giving  him  his  proper  name  of 
Heinz,  dropping  the  absurd  nom  dt 
guerre  of  the  Schneiderlein,  or  little 
tailor,  which  had  been  originally  con- 
ferred on  him  in  allusion  to  the  valiant 
tailorling  who  boasted  of  having  killed 
seven  flies  at  a  blow,  and  had  been 
carried  on  chiefly  because  of  the  contra- 
diction between  such  a  title  and  his 
huge  brawny  strength  and  fierce  courage. 
Poor  Eberhard,  with  his  undaunted 
bravery  and  free  reckless  goodnature, 
a  rufl&an  far  more  by  education  than  by 
nature,  had  been  much  loved  by  his 
followers.  His  widow  would  have  reaped 
the  benefit  of  that  affection  even  if 
her  exceeding  sweetness  had  not  gained 
it  on  her  own  account;  and  this  giant 
was  completely  gained  over  to  her,  when, 
amid  all  her  sorrow  and  feebleness,  she 
never  failed  to  minister  to  his  sufferings 
to  the  utmost,  while  her  questions  about 
his  original  home,  and  revival  of  the 
name  of  his  childhood,  softened  him, 
and  awoke  in  him  better  feelings.  He 
would  have  died  to  serve  her,  and  she 
might  have  headed  an  opposition  party 
in  the  castle,  had  she  had  not  been 
quite  indifferent  to  all  save  her  grief; 
and,  except  by  sitting  above  the  salt  at 
the  empty  table,  she  laid  no  claim  to 
any  honours  or  authority,  and  was  more 
seldom  than  ever  seen  beyond  what  was 
now  called  her  own  room. 

At  last,  when  for  the  second  time  she 
was  seeing  the  snow  wreaths  dwindle, 
and  the  drops  shine  forth  in  moisture 
again,  while  the  mountain  paths  were 
set  free  by  the  might  of  the  springtide 
sun,  she  spoke  almost  for  the  first 
time  with  authority,  as  she  desired  Heinz 
to  saddle  her  mule,  and  escort  her  to 
join  in  the  Easter  mass  at  the  Blessed 
Friedmund's  Chapel.  Ursel  heaped  up 
objections ;  but  so  urgent  was  Christina 
for  confession  and  for  mass,  that  the 
old  woman  had  not  the  heart  to  stop 
her  by  a  warning  to  the  elder  baroness, 
and    took    the   alternative    of   accom- 


panying her.  It  was  a  glorious  spai-k- 
ling  Easter  day,  lovely  blue  sky  above, 
herbage  and  flowers  glistening  below, 
snow  dazzling  in  the  hollows,  peasants 
'  assembling  in  holiday  garb,  and  all  re- 
joicing. Even  the  lonely  widow,  in 
her  heavy  veil  and  black  mufflings  took 
hope  back  to  her  heart,  and  smiled  when 
at  the  church  door  a  little  child  came 
timidly  up  to  her  with  a  madder-tinted 
Easter  egg — a  gift  once  again  like  the 
happy  home  customs  of  Ulm.  She 
gave  the  child  a  kiss — she  had  nothing 
else  to  give,  but  the  sweet  face  sent  it 
away  strangely  glad. 

llie  festival  mass  in  all  its  exultation 
was  not  fully  over,  when  anxious  faces 
began  to  be  seen  at  the  door,  and 
whisperings  went  round  and  many 
passed  out.  Xobody  at  Adlerstein  was 
particular  about  silence  in  church,  and, 
when  the  service  was  not  in  progress, 
voices  were  not  even  lowered,  and,  after 
many  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
Schneiderlein  to  attract  the  attention  of 
his  mistress,  his  voice  immediately  suc- 
ceeded the  Ita  mism  est,  "  Gracious  lady, 
we  must  be  gone.  Your  mule  is  ready. 
There  is  a  party  at  the  Debateable  Ford, 
whether  Schlangenwald  or  Wildschloss 
we  know  not  yet,  but  either  way  you 
must  be  the  first  thing  placed  in  safety." 

Christina  turned  deadly  pale.  She 
had  long  been  ready  to  welcome  death 
as  a  peaceful  friend;  but,  sheltered  as  her 
girlhood  had  been  in  the  quiet  city,  she 
had  never  been  brought  in  contact  witli 
warfare,  and  her  nervous,  timid  temperar 
ment  made  the  thought  most  appalling 
and  frightful  to  her,  certain  |"as  she  was 
that  the  old  baroness  would  resist  to  the 
uttermost.  Father  Norbert  saw  her 
extreme  terror,  and,  with  the  thought 
that  he  might  comfort  and  support  her, 
perhaps  mediate  between  the  contending 
parties,  plead  that  it  was  holy  tide,  and 
proclaim  the  peace  of  the  church,  or  at 
the  worst  protect  the  lady  herself  he 
offered  his  company ;  but,  though  sho 
thanked  him,  it  was  as  if  she  scarcely 
understood  his  kindness,  and  a  shudder 
passed  over  her  whenever  the  serfs, 
hastily  summoned  to  augment  the  gar- 
rison, came  hurrying  down  the  path,  or 
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turning  aside  into  the  more  rugged  and 
shorter  descents.  It  was  strange,  the 
good  father  thought,  that  so  timorous 
and  fragile  a  being  should  have  her  lot 
cast  amid  these  rugged  places  and  scenes 
of  violence,  with  no  one  to  give  her  the 
care  and  cherishing  she  so  much  required. 

Even  when  she  crept  up  the  castle 
stairs,  she  was  met  with  an  angry  rebuke, 
not  so  much  for  the  peril  she  had  in- 
curred as  for  having  taken  away  the 
Schneiderlein,  by  far  the  most  availing 
among  the  scanty  remnant  of  the  re- 
tainers of  Adlerstein.  Attempting  no 
answer,  and  not  even  daring  to  ask  from 
what  quarter  came  the  alarm,  Christina 
made  her  way  out  of  the  turmoil  to  that 
<jhamber  of  her  own,  the  scene  of  so 
much  fear  and  sorrow,  and  yet  of  some 
share  of  peace  and  happiness.  But  from 
the  window,  near  the  fast  subsiding 
waters  of  the  Debateable  Ford,  could 
plainly  be  seen  the  small  troop  of  war- 
riors, of  whom  Jobst  the  Kohler  had 
brought  immediate  intelligence.  The 
sun  glistened  on  their  armour,  and  a 
banner  floated  gaily  on  the  wind ;  but 
they  were  a  fearful  sight  to  the  inmates 
of  the  lonely  castle. 

A  stout  heart  was,  however,  Kuni- 
gunde's  best  endowment;  and,  with  the 
steadiness  and  precision  of  a  general,  her 
commands  rang  out,  as  she  arranged  and 
armed  her  garrison,  perfectly  resolved 
against  any  submission,  and  confident  in 
the  strength  of  her  castle;  nay,  not 
without  a  hope  of  revenge  either  against 
Schlangenwald  or  Wildschloss,  whom, 
as  a  degenerate  Adlerstein,  she  hated 
only  less  than  the  slayer  of  her  husband 
and  son. 

The  afternoon  of  Easter  day,  however, 
passed  away  without  any  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  following  day  that  they  could  be 
tseen  struggling  through  the  ford,  and 
preparing  to  ascend  the  mountain.  At- 
tacks had  sometimes  been  disconcerted 
by  posting  men  in  the  most  dangerous 
passes ;  but,  in  the  lack  of  numbers,  and 
of  trustworthy  commanders,  the  Frei- 
herrinn  had  judged  it  wiser  to  trust 
entirely  to  her  walls,  and  keep  her  whole 
force  within  them. 


The  new  comers  could  hardly  have 
had  any  hostile  intentions,  for,  though 
well  armed  and  accoutred,  their  numbers 
did  not  exceed  twenty-five.  The  banner 
borne  at  their  head  was  an  azure  one, 
with  a  white  eagle,  and  their  leader 
could  be  observed  looking  with  amaze- 
ment at  the  top  of  the  watch-tower, 
where  the  same  eagle  had  that  morning 
been  hoisted  for  the  first  time  since  the 
fall  of  the  two  Freiherren. 

So  soon  as  the  ascent  had  been  made, 
the  leader  wound  his  horn,  and,  before 
the  echoes  had  died  away  among  the 
hills,  Hatto,  acting  as  seneschal,  was 
demanding  his  purpose. 

"  I  am  Kasimir  von  Adlerstein  Wild- 
schloss," was  the  reply.  "  I  have 
hitherto  been  hindered  by  stress  of 
weather  from  coming  to  take  possession 
of  my  inheritance.  Admit  me,  that  I 
may  'antinge  with  the  widowed  Frau 
Freiherrinn  as  to  her  dower  and  resi- 
dence." 

"The  widowed  Frau  Freiherrinn,  bom 
of  Adlerstein,"  returned  Hatto,  "  thanks 
the  Freiherr  von  Adlerstein  Wild- 
schloss; but  she  holds  the  castle  as 
guardian  to  the  present  head  of  the 
family,  the  Freiherr  von  Adlerstein." 

"It  is  false,  old  man,"  exclaimed 
Wildschloss ;  "the  Freiherr  had  no  other 


son. 


a 


"No,"  said  Hatto,  "but  Freiherr 
Eberhard  hath  left  us  twin  heirs,  our 
young  lords,  for  whom  we  hold  this 
castle." 

"  This  trifling  will  not  serve  1"  sternly 
spoke  the  knight  "  Eberhard  von  Ad- 
lerstein died  unmarried." 

"  Not  so,"  returned  Hatto,  "  our  gra- 
cious Frau  Freiherrinn,  the  younger,  was 
wedded  to  him  at  the  last  Friedmund 
wake,  by  the  special  blessing  of  our  good 
patron,  who  would  not  see  our  house 
extinct." 

"  I  must  see  thy  lady,  old  man,"  said 
Sir  Kasimir,  impatiently,  not  in  the 
least  crediting  the  story,  and  believing 
his  cousin  Kunigunde  quite  capable  of 
any  measure  that  could  preserve  her  the 
rule  in  Schloss  Adlerstein,  even  to 
erecting  some  passing  love  aflair  of  her 
son's  into  a  marriage.     And  he  hardly 
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did  her  injustice,  for  she  had  never 
made  any  inquiry  beyond  the  castle  into 
the  validity  of  Christina's  espousals,  nor 
sought  after  the  friar  who  had  performed 
the  ceremony.  She  consented  to  an 
interview  with  the  claimant  of  the  in- 
heritance, and  descended  to  the  gateway 
for  the  purpose.  The  court  was  at  its 
cleanest,  the  thawing  snow  having  newly 
washed  away  its  impurities,  and  her 
proud  figure,  under  her  black  hood  and 
veil,  made  an  imposing  appearance  as 
she  stood  tall  and  defiant  in  the  archway. 

Sir  Kasimir  was  a  handsome  man  of 
about  thirty,  of  partly  Polish  descent, 
and  endowed  with  Slavonic  grace  and 
courtesy,  and  he  had  likewise  been  em- 
ployed in  negotiations  with  Burgundy, 
and  had  acquired  much  polish  and  know- 
ledge of  the  world. 

"  Lady,"  he  said,  "  I  regret  to  disturb 
and  intrude  on  a  mourning  family,  but 
I  am  much  amazed  at  the  tidings  I  have 
heard  ;  and  I  must  pray  of  you  to  con- 
firm them." 

"  I  thought  they  would  confound 
you,"  composedly  replied  Kuliigunde. 

"  And  pardon  me,  lady,  but  the  Diet 
is  very  nice  in  requiring  full  proofs.  I 
would  be  glad  to  learn  what  lady  was 
chosen  by  my  deceased  cousin  Eberhard." 

"  The  lady  is  Christina,  daughter  of 
his  esquire,  Hugh  Sorel,  of  an  honour- 
able family  at  Ulm." 

"Ha!  I  know  who  and  what  Sorel 
was  ! "  exclaimed  Wildschloss.  "  Lady 
cousin,  thou  wouldst  not  stain  the  shield 
of  Adlerstein  with  owning  aught  that 
cannot  bear  the  examination  of  the  Diet ! " 

"  Sir  Kasimir,"  said  Kunigunde, 
proudly,  "had  I  known  the  truth  ere 
my  son's  death,  I  had  strangled  the  girl 
with  mine  own  hands  !  But  I  learnt  it 
only  by  his  dying  confession ;  and,  had 
she  been  a  beggar's  child,  she  was  his 
wedded  wife,  and  her  babes  are  his  law- 
ful heirs." 

"  Knowest  thou  time — ^place — wit- 
nesses 1 "  inquired  Sir  Kasimir. 

"The  time,  the  Friedmund  Wake; 
the  place,  the  Friedmund  Chapel," 
replied  the  Baroness.  "  Come  hither, 
Schneiderlein.  Tell  the  knight  thy 
young  loi-d's  confession." 


He  bore  emphatic  testimony  to  poor 
Eberhard's  last  words ;  but  as  to  the  point 
of  who  had  performed  the  ceremony,  he 
knew  not — his  mind  had  not  retained 
the  nam& 

"I  must  see  the  Frau  herself"  said 
Wildschloss,  feeling  certain  that  such  a 
being  as  he  expected  in  a  daughtei  of 
the  dissolute  Lansknecht  Sorel  would 
soon,  by  dexterous  questioning,  be  made 
to  expose  the  futility  of  her  pretensions 
so  flagrantly  that  even  Kunigunde  could 
not  attempt  to  maintain  thenL 

For  one  moment  Kunigunde  hesitated, 
but  suddenly  a  look  of  malignant  satis- 
fjEkction  crossed  her  face.  She  spoke  a 
few  words  to  Squinting  Matz,  and  then 
replied  that  Sir  Kasimir  should  be 
allowed  to  satisfy  himself,  but  that  she 
could  admit  no  one  else  into  the  castle  ; 
hers  was  a  widow's  household,  the  twins 
were  but  a  few  hours  old,  and  she  could 
not  open  her  gates  to  admit  any  person 
besides  himself. 

So  resolved  on  judging  for  himself 
was  Adlerstein  Wildschloss  that  all  this 
did  not  stagger  him;  for,  even  if  he 
had  believed  more  than  he  did  of  the 
old  lady's  story,  there  would  have  been 
no  sense  of  intrusion  or  impropriety  in 
such  a  visit  to  the  mother.  Lideed,  had 
Christina  been  living  in  the  civilized 
world,  her  chamber  would  have  been 
hung  with  black  cloth,  black  velvet 
would  have  enveloped  her  up  to  the 
eyes,  and  the  blackest  of  cradles  would 
histve  stood  ready  for  her  fatherless  babe ; 
two  steps,  in  honour  of  her  baronial 
rank,  would  have  led  to  her  bed,  and  a 
beauffet  with  the  due  baronial  amount 
of  gold  and  silver  plate  would  have  held 
the  comfits  and  caudle  to  be  dispensed 
to  all  visitors.  As  it  was,  the  two  steps 
built  into  the  floor  of  the  room,  and  the 
black  hood  that  Ursel  tied  over  her 
young  mistress's  head,  were  the  only 
traces  that  such  etiqueUe  had  ever  been 
heard  of. 

But  when  Baron  Kasimir  had  clanked 
up  the  turret  stairs,  each  step  bringing 
to  her  many  a  memory  of  him  who 
should  have  been  there,  and  when  he 
had  been  led  to  the  bedside,  he  was 
completely  taken  by  surprise. 
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Instead  of  the  great,  flat-faced,  coarse 
comeliness  of  a  German  wench,  treated 
as  a  lady  in  order  to  deceive  him,  he 
saw  a  delicate,  lily-like  face,  white  as 
ivory,  and  the  soft  sweet  brown  eyes 
under  their  drooping  lashes,  so  fuU  of 
innocence  and  sad  though  thankful  con- 
tent, that  he  felt  as  if  the  inquiries  he 
came  to  make  were  almost  sacrilege. 

He  had  seen  enough  of  the  world  to 
know  that  no  agent  in  a  clumsy  imposi- 
tion would  look  like  this  pure  white 
creature,  with  her  arm  encircling  the 
two  little  swaddled  babes,  whoso  red 
faces  and  bald  heads  alone  were  allowed 
to  appear  above  their  mummy-like  wrap- 
pings; and  he  could  only  make  an 
obeisance  lower  and  infinitely  more 
respectful  than  that  with  which  he  had 
favoured  the  Baroness  nee  von  Adler- 
stein,  with  a  few  words  of  inquiry  and 
apology. 

Eut  Christina  had  her  sons'  right  to 
defend  now,  and  she  had  far  more  spirit 
to  do  so  than  ever  she  had  had  in 
securing  her  own  position,  and  a  delicate 
rose  tint  came  into  her  cheek  as  she  said 
in  her  soft  voice,  "The  Baroness  tells 
me,  you,  noble  sir,  would  learn  who 
wedded  me  to  my  dear  and  blessed  lord, 
Sir  Eberhard.  It  was  Friar  Peter  of  the 
Franciscan  brotherhood  of  Offingen,  an 
agent  for  selling  indulgences.  Two  of 
his  lay  brethren  were  present.  My 
dear  lord  gave  his  own  name  and  mine 
in  full  alter  the  holy  rite ;  the  friar 
promising  his  testimony  if  it  were 
needed.  He  is  to  bo  found  or  at  least 
heard  of  at  his  own  cloister;  and  the 
hermit  at  the  chapel  likewise  beheld  a 
part  of  the  ceremony." 

"Enough,  enough,  lady,''  replied  Sir 
Kasimir  ;  "  forgive  me  for  having 
forced  the  question  upon  you.'' 

"liay,"  replied  Christina,  with  her 
blush  deepening,  "  it  is  but  just  and  due 
to  us  all;"  and  her  soft  eyes  had  a 
gleam  of  exultation,  as  she  looked  at 
the  two  little  mummies  that  made  up 
the  us — "  I  would  have  all  inquiries 
made  in  full." 

"  They  shall  be  made,  lady,  as  will 
be  needful  for  the  establishment  of 
your  son's  right  as  a  free  baron  of  the 


empire,  but  not  with  any  doubt  on  my 
part,  or  desire  to  controvert  that  right 
I  am  fully  convinced,  and  only  wish  to 
serve  you  and  my  little  cousins.  Which 
of  them  is  the  head  of  our  family  1" 
he  added,  looking  at  the  two  absolutely 
undistinguishable  little  chrysalises,  so 
exactly  alike  that  Christina  herseK  was 
obliged  to  look  for  the  black  ribbon,  on 
which  a  modal  had  been  hung,  round 
the  neck  of  the  elder.  Sir  Kasimir 
put  one  knee  to  the  ground  as  he  kissed 
the  red  cheek  of  the  infant  and  the 
white  hand  of  the  mother. 

"  Lady  cousin,"  he  said  to  Koni- 
gunde,  who  had  stood  by  all  this  time 
with  an  anxious,  uneasy,  scowling  ex- 
pression on  her  face, ''  I  am  satisfied.  I 
own  this  babe  as  the  true  Freiherr  von 
Adlerstein,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to 
trouble  his  heritage.  Bather  point  out 
the  way  in  which  I  may  serve  you  and 
him.  Shall  I  represent  all  to  the  Empe- 
ror, and  obtain  his  wardship,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  protect  you  from  any  attacks 
by  the  enemies  of  the  house  ?  " 

"  Thanks,  sir,"  returned  the  elder 
lady,  severely,  seeing  Christina's  grati- 
fied, imploring  face.  "  The  right  line 
of  Adlerstein  can  take  care  of  itself 
'without  greedy  guardians  appointed  by 
usurpers.  Our  submission  has  never 
been  made,  and  the  Emperor  cannot  dis- 
pose of  our  wardship." 

And  Kunigunde  looked  defiant^  re- 
garding herself  and  her  grandson  as 
quite  as  good  as  the  Emperor,  and  ready 
to  blast  her  daughter-in-law  with  her 
eyes  for  murmuring  gratefully  and  wist- 
fully, **  Thanks,  noble  sir,  tlinks." 

"  Let  me  at  least  win  a  friendly  right 
in  my  young  cousins,"  said  Sir  Kasimir, 
the  more  drawn  by  pitying  admiratioii 
towards  their  mother,  as  he  perceived 
more  of  the  grandmother's  haughty  re- 
pulsiveness  and  want  of  comprehension 
of  the  dangers  of  her  position.  "  They 
are  not  baptized  1  Let  me  become  their 
godfather." 

Christina's  fece  was  all  joy  and  grati- 
tude, and  even  the  grandmother  made 
no  objection  ;  in  fac^  it  was  the  babes' 
only  chance  of  a  noble  sponsor;  and 
Father  Norbert,  who  had  already  been 
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making  ready  for  the  baptism,  was  sent 
for  from  the  halL  Kunigunde,  mean- 
time, moved  about  restlessly,  went  half 
way  down  the  stairs,  and  held  counsel 
with  some  one  there  ;  Ursel,  likewise, 
bustled  about,  and  Sir  Kasimir  remained 
seated  on  the  chair  that  had  been  placed 
for  him  near  Christina's  bed. 

She  was  able  again  to  thank  him,  and 
add,  "  It  may  be  that  you  will  have  more 
cause  than  the  lady  grandmother  thinks 
to  remember  your  offer  of  protection  to 
my  poor  orphans.  Their  father  and 
grandfather  were,  in  very  deed,  on  their 
way  to  make  submission." 

"  It  is  well  known  to  me,"  said  Sir 
Kasimir.  "  Lady,  I  will  do  all  in  my 
power  for  you.  The  Emperor  shall  hear 
the  state  of  things ;  and,  while  no  vio- 
lence is  offered  to  travellers,"  he  added, 
lowering  his  tone,  "  I  doubt  not  he  will 
wait  for  full  submission  till  this  young 
baron  be  of  age  to  tender  it." 

"  We  are  scarce  in  force  to  offer  vio- 
lence," said  Christina,  sighing.  "  I  have 
no  power  to  withstand  the  Lady  Baroness. 
I  am  like  a  stranger  here  ;  but  oh  ! 
sir,  if  the  Emperor  and  Diet  will  be 
patient  and  forbearing  with  this  desolate 
house,  my  babes,  if  they  live,  shall  strive 
to  requite  their  mercy  by  loyalty.  And 
the  blessing  of  the  widow  and  father- 
less will  fall  on  you,  most  generous 
knight,"  she  added,  fervently,  holding 
out  her  hand. 

"  I  would  I  could  do  more  for  you," 
said  the  knight.  "  Ask,  and  all  I  can 
do  is  at  your  service." 

"Ah,  sir,"  cried  Christina,  her  eyes 
brightening,  "there  is  one  most  ines- 
timable service  you  could  render  me — 
to  let  my  uncle,  Master  Gottfried,  the 
wood-carver  of  Ulm,  know  where  I  am, 
and  of  my  state,  and  of  my  children." 

Sir  Kasimir  repeated  the  name. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "There  was  my 
home,  there  was  I  brought  up  by  my 
dear  uncle  and  aunt,  till  my  father  bore 
me  away  to  attend  on  the  young  lady 
here.  It  is  eighteen  months  since  they 
had  any  tidings  from  her  who  was  as 
a  daughter  to  them." 

**  I  will  see  tliem  myself ! "  said  Ka- 
simir ;   "I   know    the  name.     Carved 


not  blaster  Gottfried  the  stall  work  at 
Augsburg  1 " 

"  Yes,  indeed  !  In  chestnut  leaves  I 
And  the  misereres  all  with  fairy 
tales  ! "  exclaimed  Christina.  "  0  sir, 
thanks  indeed !  Bear  to  the  dear,  dear 
uncle  and  aunt  their  child's  duteous 
greetings,  and  tell  them  she  loves  them 
with  all  her  heart,  and  prays  them  to 
forgive  her,  and  pray  for  her  and  her 
little  ones ! 

"And,"  she  added,  "my  uncle  may 
not  have  learnt  how  his  brother,  my 
father,  died  by  his  lord's  side.  Oh  I 
pray  him,  if  he  ever  loved  his  little 
Christina,  to  have  masses  sung  for  my 
father  and  my  own  dear  lord." 

As  she  promised,  Ursel  came  to  make 
the  babes  ready  for  their  baptism,  and 
Sir  Kasimir  moved  away  towards  the 
window.  Ursel  was  looking  uneasy  and 
dismayed,  and  as  she  bent  over  her 
mistress,  she  whispered,  "  Lady,  the 
Schneiderlein  sends  you  word  that 
Matz  has  called  him  to  help  in  removing 
the  props  of  the  door  you  wot  of  when 
he  yonder  steps  across  it.  He  would 
know  if  it  be  your  will  ?  " 

The  oubliette!  This  was  Frau  Ku- 
nigunde's  usage  of  the  relative  who 
was  doing  his  best  for  the  welfare  of 
her  grandsons !  Christina's  whole 
countenance  looked  so  frozen  Avith 
horror,  that  Ursel  felt  as  if  she  had 
killed  her  on  the  spot ;  but  the  next 
moment  a  flash  of  relief  came  over  the 
pale  features,  and  the  trembling  lip 
commanded  itself  to  say,  "My  best 
thanks  to  good  Heinz  1  Say  to  him 
that  I  forbid  it.  K  he  loves  the  life  of 
his  master's  children,  he  will  abstain  ! 
Tell  him  so.  My  blessings  on  him  if  this 
knight  leave  the  castle  safe,  Ursel ;"  and 
her  terrified  earnest  eyes  impelled  Ursel 
to  hasten  to  do  her  bidding,  but  whether 
it  had  been  executed  there  was  no 
knowing,  for  almost  immediately  the 
Freiherrinn  and  Father  Norbert  entered, 
and  Ursel  returned  with  them.  Nay,  the 
message  given,  who  could  tell  if  Heinz 
would  be  able  to  act  upon  it  1  In  the 
ordinary  condition  of  tie  castle,  he  was 
indeed  its  most  efficient  inmate;  Matz 
did  not  approach  him  in  strength,  Hans 
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%vas  a  cripple,  Hatto  would  be  on  the 
right  side ;  but  Jobst  the  Kohler,  and 
the  other  serfs  who  had  been  called  in 
for  the  defence,  were  more  likely  to  hold 
with  the  elder  than  the  younger  lady. 
And  Frau  Kunigunde  herself  knowing 
well  that  the  five  and  twenty  men  out- 
side would  be  incompetent  to  avenge 
their  master,  confident  in  her  narrow- 
minded,  ignorant  pride  that  no  one 
could  take  Schloss  Adlerstein,  and  inca- 
pable of  understanding  the  changes  in 
society  that  were  rendering  her  isolated 
condition  untenable,  was  certain  to  scout 
any  representation  of  the  dire  conse- 
quences that  the  crime  would  entail. 
Kasimir  had  no  near  Idndred,  and  pri- 
vate revenge  was  the  only  justice  the 
Baroness  believed  in ;  she  only  saw  in 
her  crime  the  satisfaction  of  an  old 
feud,  and  the  union  of  the  Wildschloss 
property  with  the  parent  stem. 

Seldom  could  such  a  christening  have 
taken  place  as  that  of  which  Chris- 
tina's bed-room  was  the  scene  —  the 
mother  scarcely  able  even  to  think  of 
the  holy  sacrament  for  the  horror  of 
kno'wing  that  the  one  sponsor  was 
already  exulting  in  the  speedy  destruc- 
tion of  the  other  ;  and,  poor  little  feeble 
thing,  rallying  the  last  remnants  of  her 
severely-tried  powers  to  prevent  the 
Clime  at  the  most  terrible  of  risks. 

The  elder  babe  received  from  his 
grandmother  the  hereditary  name  of 
Eberhard,  but  Sir  Kasimir  looked  at  the 
mother  inquiringly,  ere  he  gave  the  other 
to  the  priest.  Cliristina  had  well-nigh 
said,  "Oubliette,"  but,  recalling  herself 
in  time,  she  feebly  uttered  the  name  she 
had  longed  after  from  the  moment  she 
had  known  that  two  sons  had  been  her 
Easter  gift,  "Gottfried,"  after  her  be- 
loved uncle.  But  Kunigunde  caught 
the  sound,  and  exclaimed,  "  No  son  of 
Adlerstein  shall  bear  a  base  craftsman's 
name.  Call  him  I^iicher  (the  avenger)  ; 
and  in  the  word  there  already  rang 
a  note  of  victory  and  revenge  that 
made  Christina's  blood  run  cold.  Sir 
Kasimir  marked  her  trouble.  "The 
lady  mother  loves  not  the  sound,"  he 
said,  kindly.  "  Liidy,  have  you  any 
other  wish  I  Then  will  I  call  him 
Friedmund." 


Christina  had  almost  smiled.  To  her 
the  omen  was  of  the  best.  Baron 
Friedmund  had  been  the  last  common 
ancestor  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
family,  the  patron  saint  was  so  called, 
his  wake  was  her  wedding  day,  the 
sound  of  the  word  imported  peace,  and 
the  good  Barons  Ebbo  and  Friedel  had 
ever  been  linked  together  lovingly  by 
popular  memory.  And  so  the  secondlittle 
baron  received  the  name  of  Friedmund, 
and  then  the  Knight  of  Wildschloss, 
perceiving,  with  consideration  rare  in  a 
warrior,  that  the  mother  looked  worn 
out  and  feverish,  at  once  prepared  to  kiss 
her  hand  and  take  leave. 

"  One  more  favour,  Sir  Kjiight,"  she 
said,  lifting  up  her  head,  while  a  burn- 
ing spot  rose  on  either  cheek,  "  I  beg  of 
you  to  take  my  two  babes  down — yes, 
both,  both,  in  your  own  arms,  and  show 
them  to  your  men,  owning  them  as 
your  kinsmen  and  godsons." 

Sir  Kasimir  looked  exceedingly 
amazed,  as  if  he  thought  the  lady's 
senses  taking  leave  of  her,  and  Dame 
Kunigunde  broke  out  into  declarations 
that  it  was  absurd,  and  she  did  not  know 
what  she  was  talking  of;  but  she  re- 
peated almost  with  passion,  "Take 
them,  take  them,  you  know  not  how 
much  depends  on  it."  Ursel,  with 
unusual  readiness  of  wit,  signed  and 
whispered  that  the  young  mother  must 
be  humoured,  for  fear  of  consequences  ; 
till  the  knight  in  a  good-natured,  con- 
fused way,  submitted  to  receive  the  two 
little  bundles  in  his  arms,  while  he  gave 
place  to  Kunigunde,  who  hastily  stepped 
before  him  in  a  manner  that  made 
Christina  trust  that  her  precaution  would 
bo  eflfectual. 

The  room  was  reeling  round  with 
her.  The  agony  of  those  few  minutes 
was  beyond  all  things  unspeakable. 
What  had  seemed  just  before  like  a  cer- 
tain way  of  saving  the  guest  without 
real  danger  to  her  children,  now  ap- 
peared instead  the  most  certain  destruc- 
tion to  all,  and  herself  the  unnatural 
mother  who  had  doomed  her  new-born 
babes  for  a  stranger's  sake.  She  could 
not  even  pray  ;  she  would  have  shrieked 
to  have   them  brought  back,  but  her 
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voice  was  dead  within  her,  her  tongue 
dave  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth,  ringings 
in  her  ears  hindered  her  even  fix)ni 
listening  to  the  descending  steps.  She 
lay  as  one  dead,  when  ten  minutes 
afterwards  the  cry  of  one  of  her  babes 
struck  on  her  ear,  and  the  next  moment 
XJrsel  stood  beside  her,  laying  them 
down  close  to  her,  and  saying  exult- 
ingly,  "  Safe  !  safe  out  at  the  gate,  and 
down  the  hill  side,  and  my  old  lady 
ready  to  gnaw  off  her  hands  for 
spite  1 '' 


ClIAPTEK  IX. 

THE   EA.GLETS. 

Christina's  mental  and  bodily  consti- 
tution had  much  similarity — apparently 
most  delicate,  tender,  and  timid,  yet 
capable  of  a  vigour,  health,  and  en- 
durance that  withstood  shocks  that 
might  have  been  fatal  to  many  appa- 
rently stronger  persons.  The  events 
of  that  frightful  Easter  Monday  morn- 
ing did  indeed  almost  kill  her ;  but  the 
effects,  though  severe,  were  not  lasting ; 
and  by  the  time  the  last  of  Ermentrude's 
snow-wreath  had  vanished,  she  was 
sunning  her  babes  at  the  window, 
happier  than  she  liad  ever  thought  to 
be — above  all,  in  the  possession  of  both 
the  children.  A  nurse  had  been  cap- 
tured for  the  little  Baron  from  the 
village  on  the  hill-side ;  but  the  woman 
had  fretted,  the  child  had  pined,  and 
had  been  given  back  to  lus  mother  to 
save  his  life :  and  ever  since  both  had 
thriven  perfectly  under  her  sole  care,  so 
that  there  was  very  nearly  joy  in  that 
room. 

Outside  it,  there  was  more  bitterness 
than  ever.  The  grandmother  had  soft- 
ened for  a  few  moments  at  the  birth  of 
the  children,  with  satisfaction  at  obtain- 
ing twice  as  much  as  she  had  hoped ; 
but  the  frustration  of  her  vengeance 
upon  Kasimir  of  Adlerstein  Wildschloss 
had  renewed  all  her  hatred,  and  she  had 
no  scruple  in  abusing  "  the  burgher- 
woman"  to  the  whole  household  for  her 
artful  desire  to  captivate  another  noble- 
man.    She,  no  doubt^  expected  that  de- 


generate fool  of  a  Wildschloeser  to  come 
wooing  after  her ;  "  if  he  did  he  should 
meet  his  deserts.*'  It  was  the  favourite 
reproach  whenever  she  chose  to  vent 
her  fury  on  the  mute,  blushing,  weeping 
young  widow,  whose  glance  at  her  babies 
was  her  only  appeal  against  the  cruel 
accusation. 

On  Midsummer  eve,  Heinz  the  Schnei- 
derlein,  who  had  all  day  been  taking 
toll  from  the  various  attendants  at  the 
Friedmund  Wake,  came  up  and  knocked 
at  the  door.  He  had  a  bundle  over  his 
shoulder  and  a  bag  in  his  hand,  which 
last  he  offered  to  her. 

**The  toll !  It  is  for  the  Lady  Ba- 
roness." 

"  You  are  my  Lady  Baroness.  I  levy 
toll  for  this  my  young  lord." 

"  Take  it  to  her,  good  Heinz,  she  must 
have  the  charge,  and  needless  strife  I 
will  not  breed." 

The  angry  notes  of  dame  Kunigunde 
came  up :  "  How  now,  knave  Schnei- 
derlein !  .  Come  down  with  the  toll 
instantly.  It  shall  not  be  tampered  with ! 
Down,  I  say,  thou  thief  of  a  tailor." 

"  Gro ;  prithee  go,  vex  her  not,"  en- 
treated Christina. 

"  Coming,  lady  1"  shouted  Heinz,  and, 
disregarding  all  further  objurgations 
&om  beneath,  he  proceeded  to  deposit 
his  bundle,  and  explain  that  it  had  been 
entrusted  to  him  by  a  pedlar  from  Ulm, 
who  would  likewise  take  charge  of  any- 
thing she  might  have  to  send  in  return, 
and  he  then  ran  down  just  in  time  to 
prevent  a  domiciliary  visit  from  the  old 
lady. 

From  Ulm  !  The  very  sound  was 
joy ;  and  Christina  with  trembling  hands 
unfastened  the  cords  and  stitches  that 
secured  the  canvas  covering,  within 
which  lay  folds  ""on  folds  of  linen,  and 
in  the  midst  a  rich  silver  goblet,  long 
ago  brought  by  her  father  from  Italy,  a 
few  of  her  own  possessions,  and  a  letter 
from  her  uncle  secured  with  black  floss 
silk,  with  a  black  seal 

She  kissed  it  with  transport,  but  the 
contents  were  somewhat  chilling  by 
their  grave  formality.  The  opening 
address  to  the  "honour-worthy  Lady 
Baroness  and  love- worthy  niece,"  con- 
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veyed  to  her  a  doubt  on  good  Master 
Gottfried's  part  whether  she  were  still 
truly  worthy  of  love  or  honour.  The 
slaughter  at  Jacob  Miiller's  had  been 
already  known  to  him,  and  he  expressed 
himself  as  relieved,  but  greatly  amazed, 
at  the  information  he  had  received  from 
the  Earon  of  Adlerstein  Wildschloss, 
who  had  visited  him  at  Ulm,  after 
having  verified  what  had  been  alleged 
at  Schloss  Adlerstein  by  application  to 
the  friar  at  Oflfingen. 

Freiherr  von  Adlerstein  Wildschloss 
had  further  requested  him  to  make 
known  that,  feud-briefs  having  regu- 
larly passed  between  Schlangenwald  and 
Adlerstein,  and  the  two  barons  not 
having  been  within  the  peace  of  the 
empire,  no  justice  could  be  exacted  for 
their  deaths;  yet,  in  consideration  of 
the  tender  age  of  the  present  heirs,  the 
question  of  forfeiture  or  submission 
should  be  waived  till  they  could  act  for 
themselves,  and  Schlangenwald  should 
be  withheld  from  injuring  them  so 
long  as  no  molestation  was  offered  to 
travellers.  It  was  plain  that  Sir  Kasi- 
•  mir  had  well  and  generously  done  his 
best  to  protect  the  helpless  twins,  and 
he  sent  respectful  but  cordial  greetings 
to  their  mother.  These,  however,  were 
far  less  heeded  by  her  than  the  coldness 
of  her  uncle's  letter.  She  had  drifted 
beyond  the  reckoning  of  her  kindred, 
and  they  were  sending  her  her  property 
and  bridal  linen  as  if  they  had  done  with 
her,  and  had  lost  their  child  in  the 
robber-baron's  wife.  Yet  at  the  end 
there  was  a  touch  of  old  times  in  offer- 
ing a  blessing,  should  she  still  value  it, 
and  the  hopes  that  heaven  and  the 
saints  would  comfort  her ;  "  for  surely, 
thou  poor  child,  thou  must  have  suf- 
fered much,  and,  if  thou  wiliest  still  to 
write  to  thy  city  kin,  thine  aunt  would 
rejoice  to  hear  that  thou  and  thy  babes 
were  in  good  health." 

Precise  grammarian  and  scribe  as 
was  uncle  Gottfried,  the  lapse  from  the 
formal  Sie  to  the  familiar  Du  went  to  his 
niece's  heart.  Whenever  her  little  ones 
left  her  any  leisure,  she  spent  this  her 
first  wedding  day  in  writing  so  earnest 
and  loving  a  letter  as,  in  spite  of  m%di- 


seval  formality,  must  assure  the  good 
burgomaster  that,  except  in  having  suf- 
fered much  and  loved  much,  his  little 
Christina  was  not  changed  since  she 
had  left  him. 

No  answer  could  be  looked  for  till 
another  wake-day ;  but,  when  it  came,  it 
was  full  and  loving,  and  therewith  were 
sent  a  few  more  of  her  favourite  books, 
a  girdle,  and  a  richly  scented  padr  of 
gloves,  together  with  two  ivory  boxes 
of  comfits,  and  two  little  purple  silk, 
gold-edged,  straight,  narrow  garments, 
and  tight  round  brimless  lace  caps  for 
the  two  little  barons.  JS'or  did  hence- 
forth a  wake-day  pass  by  without  bring- 
ing some  such  token,  not  only  delightful 
as  gratifying  Christina's  affection  by  the 
kindness  that  suggested  them,  but  sup- 
plying absolute  wants  in  the  dire  stress 
of  poverty  at  Schloss  Adlerstein. 

Christina  durst  not  teU  her  mother- 
in-law  of  the  terms  on  which  they  were 
unmolested,  trusting  to  the  scanty  re- 
tinue and  her  own  influence  with  the 
Schneiderlein  to  hinder  any  serious 
violence.  Indeed,  while  the  Count  of 
Schlangenwald  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, his  followers  took  care  to  secure 
all  that  could  be  captured  at  the 
Debateable  Ford,  and  the  broken  forces 
of  Adlerstein  would  have  been  insane 
had  they  attempted  to  contend  with 
such  superior  numbers.  That  the  castle 
remained  unattacked  was  attributed  by 
the  elder  Baroness  to  its  own  merits ;  nor 
did  Christina  undeceive  her.  They  had 
no  intercourse  with  the  outer  world, 
except  that  once  a  pursuivant  arrived 
with  a  formal  intimation  from  their 
kinsman,  the  Baron  of  Adlerstein  Wild- 
schloss, of  his  marriage  with  the  noble 
Fraulein,  Countess  Ysdeska  von  Traut- 
beck,  and  a  present  of  a  gay  dagger  for 
each  of  his  godsons.  Frau  Kunigunde 
triumphed  a  good  deal  over  the  notion 
of  Christina's  supposed  disappointment ; 
but  the  tidings  were  most  welcome  to 
the  younger  lady,  who  trusted  they 
would  put  an  end  to  all  future  taunts 
about  Wildschloss.  Alas!  the  handle 
for  abuse  was  too  valuable  to  bo  relin- 
quished. 

The  last  silver  cup  the  castle  had  pos- 
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sessed  had  to  be  given  as  a  reward  to  the 
pursuivant,  and  mayhap  Frau  Kunigunde 
reckoned  this  as  another  offence  of  her 
daughter-in-law,  since,  had  Sir  Kasimir 
been  safe  in  the  oubliette,  the  twins 
might  have  shared  his  broad  lands  on  the 
Danube  instead  of  contributing  to  the 
fees  of  his  pursuivant.  The  cup  could  in- 
deed be  ill  spared.  The  cattle  and  swine, 
the  dues  of  the  serfs,  and  the  yearly  toll 
at  the  wake  were  the  sole  resources  of 
the  household ;  and,  though  there  was 
no  lack  of  meat,  milk,  and  black  bread, 
sufficient  garments  could  scarce  be  come 
by,  with  all  the  spinning  of  the  house- 
hold, woven  by  the  village  webster, 
of  whose  time  the  baronial  household, 
by  prescriptive  right,  owned  the  lion's 
share. 

These  matters  little  troubled  the  two 
beings  in  whom  Christina's  heart  was 
wrapped  up.  Though  running  about  bare- 
footed and  bare-headed,  theywere  healthy, 
handsome,  straight-limbed,  noble-look- 
ing creatures,  so  exactly  alike,  and  so 
inseparable,  that  no  one  except  her- 
self could  tell  one  from  the  other  save 
by  the  medal  of  Our  Lady  worn  by  the 
elder,  and  the  little  cross  carved  by  the 
mother  for  the  younger  ;  indeed,  at  one 
time,  the  urchins  themselves  would  feel 
for  cross  or  medal,  ere  naming  them- 
selves "Ebbo,"  or  "Friedel."  They 
were  tall  for  their  age,  but  with  the 
slender  make  of  their  foreign  ancestry; 
and,  though  their  fair  rosy  complexions 
were  brightened  by  mountain  mists  and 
winds,  their  rapidly  darkening  hair,  and 
large  liquid  brown  eyes,  told  of  their 
Italian  blood.  Their  grandmother  looked 
on  their  colouring  like  a  taint,  and  Chris- 
tina herself  had  hoped  to  see  their 
father's  simple,  kindly  blue  eyes  revive 
in  his  boys  ;  but  she  could  hardly  have 
desired  anything  different  from  the 
<lancing,  kindling,  or  earnest  glances  that 
used  to  flash  from  under  their  long 
black  lashes  when  they  were  nestling  in 
her  lap,  or  playing  by  her  knee,  making 
music  with  their  prattle,  or  listening  to 
her  answers  with  faces  alive  with  intel- 
ligence. They  scarcely  left  her  time 
for  sorrow  or  regret. 

They  were  never  quarrelsome.  Either 


from  the  influence  of  her  gentleness,  or 
from  their  absolute  union,  they  could  do 
and  enjoy  nothing  apart,  and  would  as 
soon  have  thought  of  their  right  and  left 
hands  falling  out  as  of  Ebbo  and  Friedel 
disputing,  Ebbo,  however,  was  alwayB 
the  right  hand.  The  Ereiherr,  as  he  had 
been  called  from  the  first,  had,  from  the 
time  he  could  sit  at  the  table  at  all,  been 
put  into  the  baronial  chair  with  the 
eagle  carved  at  the  back;  every  member 
of  the  household,  from  his  grandmother 
downwards,  placed  him  foremost,  and 
Friedel  followed  their  example,  at  the 
less  loss  to  himself,  as  his  hand  was 
always  in  Ebbo's,  and  all  their  doings 
were  in  common.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  mother  doubted  whether  there 
would  have  been  this  perfect  absence  of 
all  contest  had  the  medal  of  the  first- 
born chanced  to  hang  roundFriedmund's 
neck  instead  of  Eberhard's.  At  first 
they  were  entirely  left  to  her.  Their 
grandmother  heeded  them  little  as  long 
as  they  were  healthy,  and  evidently 
regarded  them  more  as  heirs  of  Adler- 
stein  than  as  grandchildren ;  but,  as 
they  grew  older,  she  showed  anxiety  lest 
their  mother  should  interfere  with  the 
fierce  lawless  spirit  proper  to  Adlerstein. 

One  winter  day,  when  they  were 
nearly  six  years  old,  Christina,  spinning 
at  her  window,  had  been  watching  them 
snowballing  in  the  castle  court,  smiling 
and  applauding  every  large  handful  held 
up  to  her,  every  laughing  combat,  every 
weU-aimed  hit,  as  the  hardy  little  fel- 
lows scattered  the  snow  in  showers 
round  them,  raising  their  merry  fur- 
capped  faces  to  the  bright  eyes  that 
"  rained  influence  and  judged  the  prize." 

By  and  by  they  stood  still ;  Ebbo — 
she  knew  him  by  the  tossed  head  and 
commanding  air — ^was  proposing  what 
Friedel  seemed  to  disapprove  ;  but,  after 
a  short  discussion,  Ebbo  flung  away 
from  him,  and  went  towards, a  shed 
where  was  kept  a  woK-cub,  recently 
presented  to  the  young  barons  by  old 
Ulrich's  son.  The  whelp  was  so  young 
as  to  be  quite  harmless,  but  far  from 
amiable  ;  Friedel  never  willingly  ap- 
prcjpched  it,  and  the  snarling  and 
whining  replies  to   all   advances  had 
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begun  to  weary  and  irritate  Ebbo.  He 
dragged  it  out  by  its  chain,  and,  tethering 
it  to  a  post,  made  it  a  mark  for  his 
snowballs,  which,  kneaded  hard,  and 
delivered  with  hearty  good-will  by  his 
sturdy  arms,  made  the  poor  little  beast 
yelp|with  pain  and  terror,  till  the  more 
tender-hearted  Friedel  threw  himself  on 
his  brother  to  withhold  him,  while 
Wdiz  stood  by  laughing  and  applauding 
the  baron.  Seeing  Ebbo  shake  Friedel 
off  Avith  unusual  petulance,  and  pitying 
the  tormented  animal,  Christina  flung  a 
cloak  round  her  head  and  hastened 
downstairs,  entering  the  court  just  as 
the  terrified  whelp  had  made  a  snap  at 
the  boy,  which  was  returned  by  angry, 
vindictive  pelting,  not  merely  Avith  snow, 
but  with  stones.  Eriedel  sprang  to  her 
crying,  and  her  call  to  Ebbo  made  him 
turn,  though  with  fury  in  his  face, 
shouting,  "  He  would  bite  me  !  the  evil 
beast ! '' 

"  Come  with  me,  Ebbo,"  she  said. 

**  He  shall  suffer  for  it,  the  spiteful 
ungrateful  brute.  Let  me  alone,  mother ! " 
cried  Ebbo,  stamping  on  the  snow,  but 
still  from  habit  yielding  to  her  hand  on 
his  shoulder. 

"  What  now  ? "  demanded  the  old 
baroness,  appearing  on  the  scene ;  "  Who 
is  thwarting  the  baron  1" 

"  She  ;  she  will  not  let  me  deal  with 
yonder  savage  whelp,"  cried  the  boy. 

"  She  !  Take  thy  way,  child,'*  said 
the  old  lady.  "  Visit  him  well  for  his 
malice.  iN^one  shall  withstand  thee  here. 
At  thy  peril ! "  she  added,  turning  on 
Christina.  "What,  art  not  content 
to  have  brought  base  mechanical  blood 
into  a  noble  house  1  Wouldst  make 
slaves  and  cowards  of  its  sons  ? " 

"  I  would  teach  them  true  courage, 
not  cruelty,"  she  tried  to  say. 

"  What  should  such  as  thou  know 
of  courage  1  Look  here,  girl :  another 
word  to  daunt  the  spirit  of  my  grandsons, 
and  ril  have  thee  scourged  down  the 
mountaia-side  !  On !  At  him,  Ebbo  ! 
That's  my  gallant  young  knight !  Out 
of  the  way,  girl,  with  thy  whining  looks ! 
What,  Friedel,  be  a  man  and  aid  thy 
brother.  Has  she  made  thee  a  puling 
woman  already?"  and  Kunigunde  laid 


an  ungentle  grasp  upon  Friedmund,  wha 
was  clinging  to  his  mother,  hiding  his 
face  in  her  go^vn.  He  struggled  against 
the  clutch,  and  would  not  look  up  or  be 
detached. 

"  Fie,  poor  little  coward  ! "  taunted 
the  old  lady ;  "  never  heed  him,  Ebbo, 
my  brave  baron  ! " 

Cut  to  the  heart,  Christina  took  re- 
fuge in  her  room,  and  gathered  her 
Friedel  to  her  bosom,  as  he  sobbed  out, 
"  Oh,  mother,  the  poor  little  wolf !  Oh, 
mother,  are  you  weeping  too?  The 
grandmother  should  not  so  speak  to  the 
sweetest,  dearest  motherling,"  he  added, 
throwing  his  arms  round  her  neck. 

"Alas,  Friedel,  that  Ebbo  should 
learn  that  it  is  brave  to  hurt  the  weak." 
.  "It  is  not  like  Walther  of  Viigel- 
wiede,"  said  Friedel,  whose  mind  had 
been  much  impressed  by  the  Minne- 
singer's bequest  to  the  birds. 

"  'Not  like  any  true  Christian  knight. 
Alas,  my  poor  boys,  must  you  be  taught 
foul  cruelty,  and  I  too  weak  and  cowardly 
to  save  you  ? " 

"  That  never  will  we,"  said  Friedel, 
lifting  his  head  from  her  shoulder. 
"  Hark  !  what  a  howl  was  that ! " 

"  Listen  notj  dear  child,  it  does  but 
pain  thee." 

"But  Ebbo  is  not  shouting.  Oh, 
mother,  he  is  vexed,  he  is  hurt,"  cried 
Friedel,  springing  from  her  lap ;  but,  ere 
either  could  reach  the  window,  Ebbo 
had  vanished  from  the  scene.  They  only 
saw  the  young  wolf  stretched  dead  on 
the  snow,  and  the  same  moment  in  burst 
Ebbo,  and  flung  himself  on  the  floor  in 
a  passion  of  weeping.  Stimulated  by 
the  applause  of  his  grandmother  and  of 
Matz,  he  had  furiously  pelted  the  poor 
animal  with  all  misnies  that  came  to 
hand,  till  a  blow,  either  ^m  him  or 
Matz,  had  produced  such  a  howl  and 
struggle  of  agony,  and  then  such  terri- 
ble stillness,  as  had  gone  to  the  young 
baron's  very  heart,  a  heart  as  soft  as  that 
of  his  father  had  been  by  nature.  In- 
deed, his  sobs  were  so  piteous  that  his 
mother  was  relieved  to  hear  only,  "  The 
wolf !  the  poor  woK !"  and  to  find  that  he 
himself  was  unhurt,  and  she  was  scarcely 
satisfied  of  this  when  dame  Kunigunde 
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came  up  also  alarmed,  and  thus  turned 
his  grief  to  wrath.  "  As  if  I  would  cry 
in  that  way  for  a  bite !  "  he  said.  "  Gro, 
grandame  ;  you  made  me  do  it,  the  poor 
beast ! "  with  a  fresh  sob. 

"  Ulrich  shall  get  thee  another  cub, 
my  child." 

"  No,  no  ;  I  never  will  have  another 
cub  I     Why  did  you  let  me  kill  it  ? " 

"  For  shame,  Ebbo  !  Weep  for  a  spite- 
ful brute !  That's  no  better  than  thy 
mother  or  Friedel." 

"  I  love  my  mother  !  I  love  Friedel ! 
They  would  have  withheld  me.  Go, 
go  j  I  hate  you ! " 

"  Peace,  peace,  Ebbo,"  exclaimed  his 
mother,  "  you  know  not  what  you  say. 
Ask  your  grandmother's  pardon." 


"  Peace,  thou  fool !  "  screamed  the 
old  lady.  "  The  baron  speaks  as  he  will 
in  his  own  castle.  He  is  not  to  be 
checked  here,  and  thwarted  there,  and 
taught  to  mince  his  words  like  a  cap-in- 
hand  pedlar.  Pardon  !  When  did  an 
Adlerstein  seek  pardon  ?  Come  with 
me,  my  baron  ;  I  have  still  some  honey- 
cakes." 

"  !N;  ot  I,"  replied  Ebbo ;  "  honey-cakes 
will  not  cure  the  wolf  whelp.  Gro :  I 
want  my  mother  and  FriedeL" 

Alone  with  them,  his  pride  and  pas- 
sion were  gone ;  but  alas  !  what  augury 
for  the  future  of  her  boys  was  left  with 
the  mother ! 

To  be  continued. 


MOGHA  JTEID. 
A    CELTIC    FRAGMENT. 

DOCTOB  AWSTER. 

^Vmong  the  modes  of  Interment  mentioned  by  Keating  in  his  "  Three  Sharp-pointed  Shafts 
of  Death,"  is  the  following  : — "  The  dead  were  placed  in  a  standing  position,  and  circular  cairns 
(heaps)  of  earth  and  stones  were  raised  over  them,  and  their  arms  were  buried  with  them.  It 
was  m  tins  fashion  that  very  many  of  the  Irish  nobles  were  interred  in  the  olden  time  ;  the 
interment  of  Mos:ha  Neid  bv  Dearg  Damhsa  the  Druid  may  be  instanced,  as  we  read  in  the 
'Battle  of  Ma^h Tualaing."— Ow/amc  Societijs  Transactions,  voL  i.  p.  65, 1853;  and  BaUle  of 
Marjh  Leana  (Celtic  Society,  1865),  p.  21. 

On  the  plain  of  Tulaigh,  in  his  last  battle-field, 

King  Mogha  Neid's  tomb  did  his  warriors  build. 

Where  over  the  chieftain  they  heaped  the  high  cairn 

Streams  the  heath's  purple  paU,  wave  the  plumes  of  the  fern — 

But  He  hath  his  palace-hall  still  in  the  cave 

Of  the  cairn,  and  his  throne-room  of  state  in  the  grave; 

And  there — hath  he  robed  him  again  for  the  strife 

Of  heroes  ] — he  stands  in  dread  semblance  of  life. 

In  his  right  hand  the  broad-sword,  before  him  the  shield, 

And  the  helmet  still  guarding  his  head. 
Again  the  red  lightnings  of  war  will  he  wield, 

Again  lead  the  thousands  he  led. 
The  keene  hath  been  chaunted,  the  sepulchre  sealed, 

But  say  not  that  Mogha  is  dead ! 

The  gold  torques  rest  upon  his  breast, 

The  javelins  are  at  his  side, 
And  the  snow-white  steed,  of  matchless  speed. 

Is  there  in  his  trappings  of  pride. 
Oh  that  one  ray,  breaking  in,  of  the  day. 

Could  see  what  these  dark. chambers  hide! 
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Beam  of  light,  or  breath,  of  air 
From  our  sky,  came  never  there; 
^N'ever  since  the  stars  of  night 
Saw  the  sacrificial  rite, 
When  beneath  the  golden  knife 
The  proud  war-horse  poured  his  life  ; 
And  the  Druid  sang  his  spell, 

**  That  the  courser  white  to  the  land  of  light, 
Of  dauntless  truth,  of  the  dream  of  youth. 
To  the  heaven  where  Hope  betrayeth  not, 
Where  the  bud  to  blossom  delayeth  not, 
Where  the  flower  unfolded  decayeth  not. 
Where  the  worm  on  the  green  leaf  preyeth  not. 
Where  the  cold  rain-cloud  down-weigheth  not, 
Might  bear  King  Mogha  welL" 

■ 

Sword,  shield,  javelins,  snow-white  steed. 
Trance-like  all,  in  that  marble  hall. 
All  longing  to  be  freed  ! 

Sword,  shield,  javelins,  battle-steed, 
Wait  the  waking  of  Mogha  Neid. 


CEADOCK  XOWELL :   A  TALE  OF  THE  NEW  FOEEST. 


BY   RICHARD   DODDRIDGE   BLACEMORE. 


CHAPTEE  XII. 

All  the  leaves  of  the  IN'ew  Forest,  save 
those  of  the  holly  and  mistletoe,  some 
evergreen  spines,  and  the  blinder  sort 
that  know  not  a  wink  from  a  nod — all 
the  leaves,  I  mean,  that  had  sense  of 
their  position,  and  when  to  blush  and 
when  to  retire,  and  how  much  was  due 
to  the  roots  that  taught  them — all  these 
leaves  were  beginning  to  feel  that  their 
time  in  the  world  was  over.  The  trees 
had  begun  to  stand  tier  upon  tier,  in  an 
amphitheatrical  fashion,  and  to  sympa- 
thise more  with  the  sunset ;  while  the 
sun  every  evening  was  kissing  his  hands, 
and  pretending  to  think  them  younger. 
Some  outspoken  trees  leaned  forward, 
well  in  front  of  the  forest-galleries,  with 
amber  sleeves,  and  loops  of  gold,  and 
braids  of  mellow  abandonment,  Uke 
liberal  Brazilian  ladies  bowing  from  the 
balconies.  Others  drew  away  behind 
them,  with  their  mantles  folded,  leaning 


back  into  unprobed  depths  of  semi- 
transparent  darkness,  as  the  forest  of 
the  sky  amasses,  when  the  moon  is 
rising.  Some  had  cast  off  their  chil- 
dren in  parachutes,  swirling  as  the 
linden  berries  do  throughout  September ; 
some  were  holding  their  treasures  grimly, 
and  would,  even  when  they  were  naked. 
Kow  the  flush  of  the  grand  autumnal 
tide  had  not  risen  yet  to  its  glory,  but 
was  freaking  and  glancing  and  morrising 
round  the  bays  and  the  juts  of  the 
foliage.  Or  it  ruffled,  among  the  ferny 
knaps,  and  along  the  winding  alleys. 
The  sycamores  truly  were  reddening 
fast,  and  the  chesnut  palms  growing 
bronzy ;  the  limes  were  yellowing  here 
and  there,  and  the  sere  leaves  of  the 
woodbine  fluttered  the  cob  of  clear  red 
berries.  But  the  great  beechen  hats 
which  towered  and  darkened  atop  of 
the  moorland  hollows  and  across  the 
track  of  the  woodman — these,  and  the 
oaks  along  the  rise,  where  the  turtle- 
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dove  was  cooing,  had  only  shown  their 
sense  of  the  age  hy  an  undertint  of 
olive. 

It  was  now  the  fifth  day  of  October — 
a  day  to  be  remembered  long  by  all  the 
folk  of  Nowelhurst.  Mr.  Garnet  stood 
at  the  end  of  his  garden,  where  a 
narrow  pinewood  gate  opened  to  one  of 
the  forest  rides.  Of  course  he  was  doing 
something,  and  doing  it  very  forcibly. 
His  life  was  a  fire  that  burned  very 
fast,  having  plenty  of  work  to  poke  it. 
But  the  little  job  which  he  now  had  in 
hand  was  quite  a  relaxation  :  there  was 
nothing  Bull  Garnet  enjoyed  so  much  as 
cutting  down  a  tree.  He  never  cared 
what  time  of  year  it  was,  whether  the 
leaves  were  on  or  ofi^,  whether  the  sap 
were  up  or  down,  as  we  incorrectly 
express  it.  The  sap  of  a  tree  is  ever 
moving,  like  our  own  life-blood ;  only  it 
feels  the  change  of  season,  more  than 
we  who  have  no  roots.  Has  a  dormouse 
no  circulation  when  he  coils  himself 
up  in  his  elbowed  hole?  Is  there  no 
evaporation  from  the  frozen  waters  ? 
The  two  illustrations  are  wide  apart, 
but  the  principle  is  the  same.  !N"ature 
admits  no  absolute  stoppage,  except  as 
death,  in  her  cradle  of  life ;  and  then 
she  sets  to,  and  transmutes  it.  Why 
Bull  Garnet  so  enjoyed  the  cutting 
down  of  a  tree,  none  but  those  who 
themselves  enjoy  it  may  pretend  to 
say.  Of  course  we  will  not  refer  it  to 
the  reason  assigned  in  the  well-known 
epigram,  which  contains  such  a  whole- 
sale condemnation  of  this  arboricidal 
age.  In  another  century,  London 
builders  will  perhaps  discover,  when 
there  are  no  trees  left,  that  a  bit  of 
tuck-pointing  by  the  gate,  and  a  dab 
of  mud-plaster  beside  it,  do  not  content 
the  heart  of  man  like  the  leaves,  and 
the  drooping  shadowy  rustle,  which  is 
the  type  of  himself. 

Bull  Garnet  stood  there  in  the 
October  morning,  with  the  gate  wide 
open,  flung  back  by  his  strong  hand 
upon  its  hinges,  as  if  it  had  no  right 
to  them.  The  round  bolt  dropped 
from  the  quivering  force,  dropped 
through  the  chase  of  the  loop,  and 
bedded  deep  in  the   soft,  wet  ground. 


"With  much  satisfaction  the  gate  brought 
up,  and  felt  itself  anchored  safely  ;  Bull 
Garnet  gave  the  bolt  a  kick,  which 
hurled  all  the  rusty  screws  out.  Then 
he  scarcely  stopped  to  curse  the  black- 
smith ;  he  wanted  the  time  for  the 
woodcutters.  At  a  glint  from  the  side 
of  his  vast  round  eyes — eyes  that  took 
in  ever}i;hing,  and  made  all  the  workmen 
swear  and  believe  that  he  could  see 
round  a  corner — he  descried  that  the 
axemen  were  working  the  tree  askew  to 
the  strain  of  the  ropes.  The  result 
must  be  that  the  comely  young  oak, 
just  proud  of  its  first  big  crop  of  acorns, 
would  swerve  on  the  bias  of  the  wind, 
stagger  heavily,  and  Ml  headlong  upon 
the  smart  new  fence.  There  was  no 
time  for  words — in  a  moment  he  had 
kicked  the  men  right  and  left,  torn  ofiT 
his  coat,  and  caught  up  an  axe,  and 
dealt  three  thundering  strokes  in  the 
laggard  twist  of  the  breach.  Away 
went  the  young  oak,  swaying  wildly, 
trying  once  to  recover  itself,  then  crash- 
ing and  creaking  through  the  brushwood, 
with  a  swish  from  its  boughs  and  leaves, 
and  a  groan  from  its  snaggy  splinters. 
A  branch  took  one  of  the  men  in  his 
face,  and  laid  him  flat  in  a  tussock  of 
grass. 

"Serve  you  right,  you  lubber;  I'm 
devilish  glad,"  cried  Bull  Garnet ;  "  and 
I  hope  you  won't  move  for  a  week." 

The  next  moment,  he  went  up  and 
raised  him,  felt  that  his  limbs  were 
sound,  and  gave  him  a  dram  of  brandy. 

"All  right,  my  fine  fellow.  Xext 
time  you'U  know  something  of  the  way 
to  fell  a  tree.  Go  home  now,  and  I'll 
send  you  a  bottle  of  wine." 

But  the  change  of  his  mood,  the 
sudden  softening,  the  glisten  that  broke 
through  the  flash  of  his  eyes,  was  not 
caused  this  time  by  the  inroad  of  rapid 
Christian  feeling.  It  was  the  approach 
of  his  son  that  stroked  the  down  of  his 
heart  the  right  way.  Bull  Garnet  loved 
nothing  else  in  this  world,  or  in  the 
world  to  come,  with  a  hundredth  part  of 
the  love  wherewith  he  loved  his  only 
son.  Lo,  the  word  "  love  "  thrice  in  a 
sentence — nevertheless  let  it  stand  so. 
For    is    there    a   word    in  our   noble 
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tongue,  or  in  any  other  language,  to  be 
compared  for  power  and  beauty  with 
that  little  word  "love?" 

J]ob  came  down  the  path  of  the 
kitchen  garden  at  his  utmost  speed.  He 
was  like  his  father  in  one  or  two 
things,  and  most  unlike  in  others.  His 
nature  was  softer  and  better  by  far, 
though  not  so  grand  and  striking — Bull 
Garnet  in  the  young  Adam  again,  ere 
ever  the  devil  came.  All  this  the  father 
felt,  but  knew  not :  it  never  occurred  to 
liini  to  inquire  why  he  adored  his  son. 

The  boy  leaped  the  new  X  fence  very 
cleverly,  through  the  fork  of  the  fingers, 
and  stood  before  his  father  in  a  flame 
of  indignation.  Mr.  (xarnot,  with  that 
«iueer  expression  which  the  face  of  a 
middle-aged  man  wears  when  he  recalls 
his  boyhood,  ere  yet  he  begins  to  admire 
it,  was  looking  at  his  own  young  life 
with  a  contemplative  terror.  He  was 
saying  to  himself,  "What  cheek  this 
boy  has  got ! "  and  he  was  feeling  all  the 
while  that  he  loved  him  the  moiX3  for 
having  it. 

"  Hurrah,  Bob,  my  boy ;  you're  come 
just  in  time." 

!Mr.  Garnet  tried  very  hard  to  look  as 
if  he  expected  approval.  Well  enough 
all  the  time  he  knew  that  he  had  no 
chance  of  getting  it.  For  Bob  loved 
nature  in  any  form,  especially  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  noble  clo(iuence  of  a  tree. 
And  now  he  saw  why  he  had  been  sent 
to  the  village  on  a  trifling  errand  that 
morning. 

"  Just  in  time  for  what,  sir  f  BoVs 
indignation  waxed  yet  more.  That  Ids 
father  should  dare  to  chaff  him  ! 

"  Just  in  time  to  tell  us  all  about 
these  wonderful  red-combed  fungi.  What 
do  you  call  them — some  long  name,  as 
wonderful  as  themselves  1 " 

Bob  kicked  them  aside  contemptu- 
ously. He  could  have  told  a  long  story 
about  them,  and  things  which  men  of 
thrice  his  age,  who  have  neglected  their 
mother,  would  be  glad  to  listen  to. 
Nature,  desiring  not  revenge,  has  it  in 
the  credulous  itch  of  the  sons  who  have 
turned  their  backs  on  her. 

**  Oh  father,"  said  Bob,  with  the  tears 
in  his   eyes ;  *'  father,  you   can't  have 
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known  that  three  purple  emperors  came 
to  this  oak,  and  sat  upon  the  top  of  it, 
every  morning  for  nearly  a  week,  in  the 
middle  of  July.  And  it  was  the  most 
handsomest  thirty-year  oak  till  you 
come  right  to  Brockenhurst  bridge." 

"Most  handsomest.  Bob  !"  cried  Mr. 
Garnet,  glad  to  lay  hold  of  anything ; 
"  Come  along  with  me,  my  son ;  I  must 
see  to  your  education." 

Near  them  stood  a  young  spruce  fir, 
not  more  than  five  feet  high.  It  had 
thrown  up  a  straight  and  tapering  spire, 
scaled  with  tender  green.  Below  were 
tassels,  tufts,  and  pointlets,  all  in  triple 
order,  pluming  over  one  another  in  a 
pile  of  beauty.  The  tips  of  all  were 
touched  with  softer  and  more  glaucous 
tone.  But  all  this  gentle  tint  and  form 
was  only  as  a  framework  now,  a  loom  to 
bear  the  web  of  heaven.  For  there  had 
been  a  white  mist  that  morning, — 
autumn's  breath  made  visible ;  and  the 
tree  with  its  net  of  spider's  webs  had 
caught  the  lucid  moisture.  Now,  as 
the  early  sunlight  opened  through  the 
layered  vapours,  that  little  spruce  came 
boldly  forth  a  dark  bay  of  the  forest, 
and  met  all  the  spears  of  the  orient 
Looped  and  traced  with  threads  of  gauze, 
the  lacework  of  a  fairy's  thought,  scarcely 
daring  to  breathe  upon  its  veil  of  tremu- 
lous chastity,  it  kept  the  wings  of  light 
on  the  hover,  afraid  to  weigh  down 
the  whiteness.  A  maiden  with  the 
love-dream  nestling  under  the  bridal 
faldetta,  a  child  of  genius  breathing 
softly  at  his  own  fair  visions,  even  an 
infant's  angel  whispering  to  the  weeping 
mother — ^what  image  of  humanity  can 
be  so  bright  and  exquisite  as  a  common 
tree's  apparel  % 

"  Father,  can  you  make  that  ?"  Mr. 
Garnet  checked  his  rapid  stride ;  and 
for  once  he  admired  a  tree. 

"  No,  my  son ;  only  God  can  do  such 
glorious  work  as  that." 

"  But  it  don't  take  God  to  undo  it 
Smash  V 

Bob  dashed  his  fists  through  the 
whole  of  it,  and  all  the  draped  em- 
broidery, all  the  pearly  filigree,  all  the 
festoons  of  silver,  were  but  as  a  dream 
when    a    yawning   man    stretches  his 
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scraggy  arms  forth.  The  little  tree 
looked  woe-begone,  stale,  and  draggled 
with  drunken  tears. 

"  Why,  Bob,  I  am  ashamed  of  you." 
"  And  so  am  I  of  you,  father." 
Before  the  bold  speech  was  well  out 
of  his  mouth,  Bob  took  heartily  to  his 
heels  j  and  for  once  in  his  life  jVIr. 
Garnet  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
what  to  do.  After  all  he  was  not  so 
very  angry,  for  he  thought  that  his  son 
had  been  rather  clever  in  his  mode  of 
enforcing  the  moral ;  and  a  man  who 
loves  ability,  and  loves  his  boy  still 
more,  regards  with  a  liberal  shrewdness 
the  proof  of  the  one  in  the  other. 

Alas,  it  is  hard  to  put  Mr.  Garnet  in 
a  clear,  bold  stereoscope,  without  breach 
of  the  third  commandment.  Somehow 
or  other,  as  fashion  goes — and  happily 
it  is  on  the  go  always — a  man,  and 
threefold  thrice  a  woman,  may,  at  this 
especial  period,  in  the  persons  of  his  or 
her  charactei;s,  break  the  sixth  com- 
mandment lightly,  and  the  seventh  with 
great  applause.  Indeed  no  tale  is  much 
approved  without  lese  majesty  of  them 
both.  Then  for  what  subterranean 
reason,  or  by  what  diabolical  instru- 
mentality (that  language  is  strictly 
parliamentary,  because  it  is  words  and 
water)  is  a  writer  now  debarred  from  re- 
porting what  his  people  said,  unless  they 
all  talked  tracts  and  milk,  or  rubrics 
and  pommel-saddles  1  In  a  word — for 
sometimes  any  fellow  must  come  to  the 
point — Why  do  our  judicious  and  highly- 
respected  Sosii  score  out  all  our  d — ns  % 
Is  it  not  true  that  our  generation 
swears  almost  as  hard  as  any  ?  And  yet 
it  will  not  allow  a  writer  to  hint  the 
truth  in  the  matter.  Of  course  we 
should  do  it  sparingly,  and  with  due 
reluctance.  But  unless  all  tales  are 
written  for  women,  and  are  so  to  bo 
accepted,  it  is  a  w^eak  attempt  at  impos- 
ture on  our  sons  and  grandsons  to 
suppress  entirely  in  our  pictures  any 
presence  not  indecent,  however  unbe- 
coming. 

Mr.  Garnet  was  a  Christian  of  the 
most  advanced  intelligence,  so  far  as  our 
ideas  at  the  present  time  extend.  He 
felt  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  type 


which  is  set  before  ns.  He  never 
sneered,  as  some  of  us  do,  at  things 
which  were  too  large  for  him,  neither 
did  he  clip  them  to  the  shape  of  his  own 
oesophagus.  Only  in  practice,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  he  was  sadly  centrifugal 

Now  with  his  nostrils  widely  open, 
and  great  eyes  on  the  ground,  he  was 
pacing  rapidly  up  and  down  his  sheltered 
kitchen-garden.  Every  square  was  in 
perfect  order,  every  tree  in  its  proper 
compass,  all  the  edging  curt  and  keen. 
The  ground  was  cropped  with  that  trim 
luxuriance  which  we  never  see  except 
under  first-rate  management.  All  the 
coleworts  for  the  winter,  all  the  well- 
earthed  celery,  all  the  buttoning  Binissels 
sprouts,  salsify  just  fit  to  dig,  turnips 
lifting  whitely  forth  (as  some  ladies 
love  to  show  themselves),  modest  savoys 
just  hearting  in  and  saying  "no"  to 
the  dew-beads,  prickly  spinach  daily 
widening  the  clipped  arrowhead — they 
all  had  room  to  eat  and  drink,  and  no 
man  grudged  his  neighbour ;  yet  Puck 
himself  could  not  have  skipped  through 
with  dry  feet  during  a  hoar-frost.  As 
for  weeds,  Bull  Garnet — well,  I  must 
not  say  what  he  tvould  have  done. 
Suddenly  a  small,  spare  man  turned  the 
comer  upon  him,  where  a  hedge  of  horn- 
beam, trimmed  and  dressed  as  if  with  a 
pocket-comb,  broke  the  south-westera 
violence.  Most  men  would  have  shown 
their  hats  above  the  narrow  spine,  but 
Eufus  Hutton  was  very  short,  and  seldom 
carried  a  chimney-pot. 

"  Sir,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ? "  said 
Mr.  Garnet,  much  surprised,  but  never 
taken  aback. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  called  at  your 
house,  and  came  this  way  to  find  you. 
You  know  me  well,  by  name,  I  believe ; 
as  1  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you. 
Kufus  Hutton  ;  ahem,  sir !  Deliglitful 
occupation  1  I  too,  am  a  gardener. 
*I>umelow  Seedling,'  I  flatter  myself. 
Know  them  well  by  the  eye,  sir.  But 
what  a  difference  the  soil  makes !  Ah, 
yes,  let  them  hang  till  the  frost  comes. 
What  a  plague  we  have  liad  with  ear- 
wigs !  Get  into  the  seat  of  the  fruit ; 
now  just  let  me  show  you.  Ah,  you 
beggars,   there  you  are.     Never  take 
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tbem  by  the  head,  sir,  or  they'd  nip  my 
fingers.  Take  them  under  the  abdomen, 
and  they  haven't  room  to  twist  upon 
you.     There,  now ;  what  can  he  do  ? " 

"  'Not  even  thank  you,  sir.  for  killing 
him.    And  now  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

"Mr.  Garnet,  I  will  come  to  the 
point.  A  man  learns  that  in  India. 
Too  hot,  sir,  for  much  talking.  Bless 
my  heart,  I  have  known  the  thermometer 
at  10  o'clock  P.M.  sir — not  in  the 
barracks,  mind  me,  nor  in  a  stifling 
nuUah " 

"  Excuse  me,  I  have  read  of  all  that. 
I  have  an  engagement,  Dr.  Hutton,  at 
eight  minutes  past  eleven." 

"  Eless  my  heart,  and  I  have  an 
appointment  at  11.9  and  five  seconds. 
How  singular  a  coincidence  ! " 

Bull  Garnet  looked  down  at  the  little 
doctor,  and  thought  him  too  small  to  be 
angry  with.  Moreover,  he  was  a  prac- 
tical man,  and  scarcely  knew  what  chaflf 
meant.  So  he  kept  his  temper  wonder- 
fully, while  Kufus  looked  up  at  him 
gravely,  with  his  little  eyes  shining  like 
glow-worms  between  the  brown  stripes 
of  his  countenance. 

"  I  have  heard  of  you,  Dr.  Hutton, 
as  a  very  skilful  gardener.  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  look  round  my  garden, 
•while  I  go  and  despatch  my  business. 
If  so,  I  will  be  "with  you  again  in  exactly 
thirty-five  minutes." 

"  Stop,  stop,  stop  !  you'll  be  sorry  all 
your  life,  if  you  don't  hear  my  news." 

So  Rufus  Hutton  thought.  But  Mr. 
Garnet  was  sorry  through  all  the  rest  of 
his  life  that  he  ever  stopped  to  hear  it. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

Bull  Garnet  forgot  his  appointment 
for  eight  minutes  after  eleven;  indeed 
it  was  almost  twelve  o'clock  when  he 
came  out  of  the  summer-house  (made  of 
scarlet  runners)  to  which  he  had  led  Dr. 
Hutton,  when  he  saw  that  his  tale  was  of 
interest.  As  he  came  forth,  and  the  noon- 
day sun  fell  upon  his  features  ;  any  one 
who  knew  him  would  have  been  sur- 
prised at  their  expression.  A  well- 
known  artist^  employed  upon  a  fresco  in 


the  neighbourhood,  had  once  described 
Mr.  Garnet's  face  in  its  ordinary  aspect, 
as  *  violence  in  repose.'  Epigrammatic 
descriptions  of  the  infinite  human  nature 
are  like  tweezers  to  catch  a  whale  with. 
The  man  who  unified  so  rashly  all  the 
Garnetian  impress,  had  only  met  Mr. 
Garnet  once — had  never  seen  him  after 
dinner,  or  playing  with  his  children. 

Now  Rufus  Hutton,  however  garrulous, 
was  a  kind  and  sensible  man,  and  loth 
to  make  any  mischief.  He  ran  after 
Mr.  Garnet,  hotly.  Bull  Garnet  had 
quite  forgotten  him,  and  would  take  no 
notice.  The  doctor  made  a  short  cut 
through  a  quarter  of  Brussels  sprouts 
(which  almost  knocked  off  his  wide- 
awake hat)  and  stood  in  the  arch  of 
trimmed  yew-tree,  opening  at  the  western 
side  upon  the  forest  lane.  Here  he 
stretched  his  arms  to  either  upright,  and 
mightily  barred  all  exit  He  knew  that 
the  other  would  not  go  home,  because 
he  had  told  him  so. 

Presently  Bull  Garnet  strode  up  :  not 
with  his  usual  swing,  however ;  not 
with  his  wonted  self-confidence.  He 
seemed  to  walk  off  from  a  staggering 
blow,  which  had  dulled  his  brain  for  the 
moment.  He  stopped  politely  before  Mr. 
Hutton  (who  expected  to  be  thrust  aside), 
and  asked  as  if  with  new  interest,  and 
as  if  he  had  not  heard  the  tale  out, — 

"Are  you  quite  sure.  Dr.  Hutton, 
that  you  described  the  dress  correctly?" 

"  As  sure  as  I  am  of  the  pattern  of 
my  own  unmentionables.  Miss  Rose- 
dew  wore,  as  I  told  you,  a  lavender 
serge,  looped  at  the  sides  with  purple 
— a  pretty  dress  for  Christmas,  but  it 
struck  me  as  warm  for  Michaelmas. 
Perhaps  it  was  meant  for  the  Michaelmas 
daisies;  or,  perhaps,  she  suffers  from 
rheumatism,  or  flying  pains  in  the 
patella." 

"And  the  cloak  and  hat,  as  yon 
described  them — are  you  sure  about 
them  1 " 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  could  swear  to  them 
both,  if  I  saw  them  on  a  scarecrow. 
How  can  I  speak  of  such  a  thing  after 
that  lovely  creature?  Such  an  exquisite 
fall  of  theshoulders — good  wide  shoulders 
too — and  such  a  delicious  waist!     I 
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assure  yoa,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  seen  fine 
women  in  India." 

"Dr.  Hutton,"  said  Mr.  (xamet, 
sternly,  "  let  me  hear  no  more  of  that. 
You  are  a  newly-married  man,  a  man  of 
my  time  of  life.  I  will  have  no  warm 
description  of — of  any  young  ladies." 

Rufus  Hutton  was  a  peppery  man, 
and  not  very  easily  cowed.  Xever- 
theless,  his  mind  was  under  the  pressure 
of  a  stronger  one.  So  he  only  relieved 
himself  with  a  little  brag. 

"Why,  Mr.  Garnet,  you  cross-examine 
me  as  I  did  the  natives  when  I  acted 
as  judge  in  Churramuttee,  when  the 
two  chuprassies  came  before  me,  and 
the  water-carrier.  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  see 
more  in  a  glance  than  most  men  do  in 
a  long  set  stare,  when  they  are  called  in 
to  appraise  a  thing.  I  could  tell  every 
plait  in  your  shirt-front,  and  the  stuff 
and  cut  of  your  coat,  before  you  could 
say  *good  morning.'  It  was  only  last 
Thursday  that  Mrs.  Hutton,  who  is  a 
most  remarkable  woman,  made  an  ad- 
mirable observation  about  my  rapid 
perception." 

"  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  it. 
And  I  believe  that  you  fully  deserved  * 
it     You  will  therefore  perceive  at  once 
that  this  matter  must  go  no  further.  Did 
you  see  my — son  at  the  house  here  ? " 

"No.  Only  the  maidservant,  who 
directed  me  where  to  find  you." 

"  Then  you  did  not  go  in  at  all,  I 
suppose  ? " 

"No;  but  I  admired  greatly  your 
mode  of  training  that  beautiful  tro- 
paeolum  over  the  porch.  I  must  go 
and  look  at  it  again,  with  your  kind 
permission.  I  never  neglect  the  chance 
of  a  wrinkle  such  as  that." 

"Another  time.  Dr.  Hutton,  I  shall 
hope  to  show  it  to  you;  though  you 
must  have  seen  it  all  at  a  glance,  for  it 
is  simpler  than  my  shirt-fronts.  But 
my  business  takes  me  now  to  the  HaU, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  company." 

"  Hospitable  fellow,  with  a  ven- 
geance ! "  thought  little  Rufus.  "  And  I 
heard  he  had  some  wonderful  sherry, 
and  it's  past  my  time  for  a  snack. 
Serves  me  right  for  meddling  with 
other  people's  business." 


But  while  he  stood  hesitating,  and 
casting  fond  glances  towards  the  cottage, 
Mr.  Garnet,  without  any  more  ado^ 
passed  his  powerful  long  arm  through 
the  little  wing  of  Rufus,  and  harried 
him  down  the  dingle. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  have  never 
much  time  to  waste.  This,  as  you 
know,  is  a  most  busy  day,  and  all  the 
preparations  are  under  my  sole  charge. 
I  laugh  at  the  fuss,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  But  that  question  is  not  for 
me.  Cradock  Nowell  is  a  noble  fellow, 
and  I  have  the  highest  respect  for 
him." 

"  Well,  I  rather  prefer  young  Clayton. 
Having  brought  them  both  into  the 
world,  I  ought  to  understand  them. 
But  I  hope  he  won't  make  a  fool  of 
himself  in  this  matter  we  have  been 
talking  of." 

Mr.  Garnet  jerked  his  companion's 
arm,  and  his  face  went  pale  as  Portland 
stone. 

"Make  a  d — d  rogue  more  likely. 
And  he  won't  be  the  first  of  his 
family." 

"  Yes,  as  you  say,"  replied  the  doctor 
to  all  he  could  catch  of  the  muttered 
words,  which  flew  over  the  crown  of  his 
hat,  "  beyond  all  doubt  the  first  family 
in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  so 
they  must  have  their  jubilee.     But  I 
trust  you  will  use  with   the  utmost 
caution  what  I  thought  it  best  to  con- 
fide to  you,  under  the  bond  of  secresy. 
Of  course,  I  could  not  think  of  telling 
papa,  either  of  lady  or  gentleman ;  and 
knowing  how  you  stand  with  the  family, 
you  seemed  to  me  the  proper  person  to 
meet  this  little  difficulty." 
"  Beyond  a  doubt>  I  am." 
"Pooh,   sir,   a  boy  and  a  girl.     I 
wonder  you  think  so  much  about  it 
Men  never  know  their  own  minds  in 
the  matter  until  they  arrive  at  our  age. 
^Vnd  as  for  the  chits  on  the  other  side 
— ^whew,  they  blow  right  and  left^  as  the 
feathers  on  their  hats  do." 

"  That  is  not  the  case  with  my  family. 
We  make  up  our  minds,  and  stick  to 
them." 

"  Then  your  family  is  the  exception, 
which  only  proves  my  rule ;  and  I  am 
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glad   that  it  is  not  concerned  in  the 
present  question." 

When  they  came  to  that  part  of  the 
lawn  in  front  of  the  ancient  hall  where 
the  fireworks'  stage  had  been  reared  on 
a  gently-rising  mound,  Cradock  Nowell 
met  them,  with  a  book  in  his  hand. 
To-morrow  he  would  be  twenty-one; 
and  a  more  honest,  open-hearted  fellow, 
or  a  better  built  one,  never  arrived  at 
man's  estate,  whether  for  wealth  or 
poverty.  He  had  not  begun  to  think 
very  deeply ;  indeed,  who  could  expect 
it,  where  trouble  had  never  entered? 
It  is  pain  that  deepens  the  channel  of 
thought,  and  soitow  that  sweeps  the 
bar  away.  Cradock  as  yet  was  nothing 
more  than  a  clever,  fine  young  man,  an 
elegant  and  accurate  scholar,  following 
thought  more  than  leading  it.  Never- 
theless he  had  the  material  of  a  grand 
unselfish  character — of  a  nature  which, 
when  perfected,  could  feel  its  imperfec- 
tions. Sorrow  and  trial  were  needed 
for  him ;  and  God  knows  he  soon  got 
enough  of  them. 

He  shoved  away  his  Tauchnitz  Hero- 
dotus in  his  shooting-coat  pocket. 
Neither  of  the  men  he  met  was  a 
scholar ;  neither  would  feel  any  interest 
in  it.  Being  driven  forth  by  his  father's 
grumbling  at  the  little  pleasure  he 
showed  in  the  fuss  that  was  making 
about  him,  he  had  brought  his  genial, 
true  cosmopolite  to  show  him  a  thing 
which  his  heart  would  have  loved. 
Cradock  had  doubled  down  the  leaf 
whereon  was  described  the  building  of 
the  boat-bridge  over  the  Hellespont. 
Neither  had  he  forgotten  the  interment 
of  the  Scythian  kings.  It  was  not  that 
he  purposed  to  instruct  the  carpenters 
thence,  or  to  shed  any  light  on  their 
doings;  but  that  he  hoped  to  learn* 
from  them  some  words  to  jot  down  on 
the  margin.  He  had  discovered  abeady, 
being  helped  thereto  by  the  tongue  of 
Ytene,  that  hundreds  of  forcible  Saxon 
words  still  lurk  in  the  crafts  to  which 
the  beaten  race  betook  itself — words 
Avhich  are  wanted  sadly,  and  pieced  out 
very  unpleasantly  by  roundabout  foreign 
fanglements. 

Even  the  gratitude  now  due  to  the 


goodwill  of  all  the  neighbourhood  had 
failed  to  reconcile  his  mind  to  the  turgid 
part  before  him.  At  Oxford  he  had 
been  dubbed  already  "  Caradoc  the 
Philosopher ;"  and  the  more  he  learned, 
the  less  he  thought  of  his  own  im- 
portance. He  had  never  regarded  the 
poor  around  him  as  dogs  made  for  him 
to  whistle  to;  he  even  knew  that  he 
owed  them  some  duties,  and  wondered 
how  to  discharge  them.  Though  bred 
of  high  Tory  lineage,  and  corded  into  it 
by  the  twists  of  habit  and  education,  he 
never  could  hang  by  neck  and  gullet ; 
he  never  could  show  basement  only,  as  a 
well-roped  onion  does.  Encased  as  he 
was  by  strict  surroundings,  he  never 
could  grow  quite  straight  and  even, 
without  a  seed  inside  him,  as  a  prize 
cucumber  does  in  the  cvlinder  of  an  old 
chimney-glass. 

Some  of  this  dereliction  sprang,  no 
doubt,  from  his  granulation,  and  some 
from  the  free  trade  of  his  mind  with 
the  great  heart  called"  John  Rosedew." 
Now  he  came  up,  and  smiled,  like  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  in  Mr.  Garnet's  face ; 
for  he  liked  Bull  Garnet's  larger  quali- 
ties, and  had  no  fear  of  his  smaller 
ones.  Mr.  Garnet  never  liked ;  he 
always  loved  or  hated.  He  loved 
Cradock  Nowell  heartily,  and  heartily 
hated  Clayton. 

"  Behind  my  time,  you  see,  Cradock. 
I  am  glad  you  are  doing  my  duty. — Ha, 
there  !     /  see  t/oii,  my  man" 

The  man  was  skulking  his  work,  in 
rigging  out  with  coloured  lamps  an  old 
oak  fifty  yards  ofL  That  ancient  oak, 
the  pride  of  the  chace,  was  to  represent, 
to-morrow  night,  a  rainbow  reflecting 
'*  Cradock  NowelL"  Young  Crad,  who 
regarded  it  all  as  ill-taste,  if  it  were 
not  positive  sin,  had  lifted  his  voice 
especially  against  that  oak's  bedizen- 
ment  "  It  will  laugh  at  us  from  every 
acorn,"  he  had  said  to  his  father.  But 
Sir  Cradock  was  now  a  man  of  sixty ; 
and  threescore  resents  being  budded 
The  incision  results  in  gum  only. 

At  the  sound  of  that  tremendous 
voice  the  man  ran  recklessly  out  on  the 
branch,  the  creaking  of  which  had 
^^larmed  him.     Snap  went  the  branch 
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at  a  cankered  part,  and  the  poor  fellow 
dropped  from  a  height  of  nearly  forty 
feet.  But  the  crashing  wood  caught  in 
the  bough  beneath,  which  was  sound 
and  strong,  and  there  hung  the  man, 
uninjured  as  yet,  clinging  only  by  one 
arm,  and  struggling  to  throw  his  feet 
up.  In  a  moment  Cradock  had  seized 
a  ladder,  reared,  and  fixed,  and  mounted 
it,  and  helped  the  poor  fellow  to  slide 
off  upon  it,  and  stayed  him  there  gasp- 
ing and  quivering.  Bull  Garnet  set 
foot  on  the  lowest  rung,  and  Kufus 
Hutton  added  his  weight,  which  was 
not  very  considerable.  A  dozen  work- 
men came  running  up,  and  the  man, 
whose  nerves  had  quite  failed  him,  was 
carefully  eased  to  the  ground. 

*'  Mr.  Garnet,"  said  Cradock,  with 
flasliing  eyes,  "  would  you  liave  walked 
on  that  branch  yourself  ] " 

*'To  be  sure  I  would,  after  I  had 
looked  at  it." 

"  But  you  gave  this  poor  man  no 
time  to  look.  Is  it  brave  to  make 
another  do  what  you  yourself  would 
fearl" 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  my  boy.  I 
was  wrong,  and  you  are  right.  I  wish 
every  man  to  hear  me.  Jem,  come  to 
my  house  this  evening.  You  owe  your 
life  to  Mr.  Cradock." 

jS^ature  itself  is  better  than  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  Mr. 
Garnet,  by  generosity  quicker  than 
quickest  perception,  had  turned  to  his 
credit  an  incident  which  would  have 
disgraced  a  tyrant.  A  powerful  man's 
confession  of  wrong  always  increases  his 
power.  While  the  men  were  falling  to 
work  again,  every  one  under  the  steward's 
eyes,  ISir  Cradock  Nowell  and  Clayton 
his  son  came  cantering  up  from  the 
stables.  The  dry  leaves  crackled  or 
skirred  away  crisply  from  their  horses' 
feet,  for  the  day  was  fine  and  breezy; 
the  nags  were  arching  their  necks  and 
pricking  their  ears  with  enjoyment ; 
but  neither  of  the  riders  seemed  to  be 
in  high  spirits.  The  workmen  touched 
their  hats  to  them  in  a  manner  very 
different  from  that  with  which  they 
received  Mr.  Gurnet  or  Cradock  I^owell. 
There  was  more  of  distant  respect  in  it^ 


and  less  of  real  interest  Sir  Cradock 
now  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  well- 
bred  Englishman  at  threescore  years  of 
age.  Part  of  his  life  had  been  touched 
by  sorrow,  but  in  the  main  he  had 
prospered.  A  man  of  ability  and  high 
culture,  who  has  not  suffered  deeply,  is 
apt,  after  passing  middle  age,  to  substi- 
tute tact  for  feeling,  and  common  sense 
for  sympathy.  Mellow  and  blest  is  the 
age  of  the  man  who  soberly  can  do 
otherwise. 

Sir  Cradock  Nowell  knew  his  age, 
and  dressed  himself  accordingly.  Neither 
stiffness  nor  laxity,  neither  sporting  air 
nor  austerity,  could  be  perceived  in  his 
garb  or  manner.  He  respected  himself 
and  all  whom  he  met^  untU  he  had  cause 
to  the  contrary.  But  his  hearty  instead 
of  expanding,  had  narrowed  in  the  lone- 
liness of  his  life ;  and  he  really  loved 
only  one  in  the  world — the  son  who  rode 
beside  him.  He  had  loved  John  Hose- 
dew  well  and  truly  for  many  an  honest 
year ;  of  late,  admiration  was  upper- 
most, and  love  grown  a  thing  to  be 
thought  about.  The  cause  of  the  change 
was  his  own  behaviour,  and  John's 
thorough  hate  of  injustice.  That  old 
friend  of  the  family  could  not  keep 
silence  always  at  the  preference  of 
Clayton,  and  the  disparagement  of 
Cradock.  The  father  himself  could  not 
have  told  whence  arose  this  preference. 
Year  by  year  it  had  been  growing,  for  a 
long  time  unsuspected ;  suspected  then 
and  fought  with,  then  smothered  at  once 
and  justified ;  allowed  at  last  to  spread 
and  thrive  on  the  right  of  its  own 
existence.  And  yet  any  one,  to  look  at 
Sir  Cradock,  would  have  thought  him 
justice  personified.  And  so  he  was  as 
Chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions.  Clear 
intelligence,  quick  analysis,  keen  per- 
ception of  motive  in  oUiers,  combined 
with  power  to  dispense  (when  nature  so 
does)  with  reason,  and  used  with  high 
sense  of  honour— -all  these  things  made 
him  an  oracle  to  every  one  but  him8el£ 
Although  he  had  never  been  in  the 
army,  he  looked  like  a  veteran  soldier  ; 
and  his  seat  on  horseback  was  stiff  and 
firm,  rather  than  easy  and  gmeefiiL 
Tall,  spare  figure,  and  giey  mouttMhe, 
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lioman  nose,  and  clear,  bright  eyes, 
thin  lips,  and  broad  white  forehead — 
the  expression  of  the  whole  bespoke  an 
active,  resolute,  upright  man,  not  easily- 
pleased  or  displeased. 

As  every  one  was  to  keep  holiday, 
the  farmers  had  challenged  the  Ring- 
wood  club  to  play  them  a  game  of 
cricket,  and  few  having  seen  a  bat  till 
now,  some  practice  seemed  indispen- 
sable. Accordingly,  while  Bull  Garnet 
was  busy  among'  the  working  men,  the 
farmers,  beuig  up  for  play,  were  at  it 
in  hard  earnest,  labouring  with  much 
applause  and  merriment,  threshing  or 
churning,  mowing  or  ploughing,  and 
some  making  kicks  at  the  ball.  Rufus 
Hutton  looked  on  in  a  spirited  manner, 
and  Cradock  was  bowling  with  all  his 
might  at  the  legs  of  a  petty  tyrant, 
when  his  father  and  brother  rode  up 
between  the  marquees  and  awnings. 
The  tviMiiiiical  farmer  received  a  smart 
crack  on  the. shin,  and  thought  (though 
he  feared  to  say)  "d — n." 

"  Hurrah,  Crad  !  more  jerk  to  your  * 
elbow  ! "  cried  Clayton,  who   also   dis- 
liked the  man ;  "  Elackers,  you  mustn't 
break  the  ball,  it's  against  the  laws  of 
cricket." 

Gi'inning  sympathy  and  bad  wit 
deepened  the  bruise  of  the  tibia,  till 
Farmer  Elackers  forgot  all  prudence  in 
the  deep  jar  of  the  marrow. 

"Boul  awai,  meester,  and  be  honged 
to  you.     I  carries  oue  again  you,  mind." 

To  the  great  surprise  of  all  present 
there.  Sir  Cradock  did  not  look  at  the 
speaker,   but  turned   on  his  son  with 


anger. 


"  Sir,  you  ought  to  know  better.  Your 
sense  of  justice  ^vill  lead  you,  I  hope,  to 
apologise  to  that  man." 

Ho  did  not  wait  to  see  the  effect  of 
this  public  reproof,  which  was  heard  by 
a  hundred  people,  but  struck  his  mare 
hastily  on  the  shoulder,  called  Clayton, 
and  rode  away.  Cradock,  who  now  had 
the  ball  in  his  hands,  threw  it  a  hundred 
feet  high. 

"  Catch  it  who  will,"  he  said  ;  "  I 
shall  bowl  no  more  to-day.  Farmer 
Blackers,  I  apologise  to  you  ;  I  did  not 
know  you  were  so  tender." 


Feeling  far  more  tender  himself  (for 
all  that  was  the  youth's  bravado)  ho 
went  away,  doubting  right  and  wrong, 
to  his  own  little  room  on  the  ground 
floor.  There  he  would  smoke  his  pipe, 
and  meditate,  and  condemn  himself,  if 
the  verdict  were  true.  That  young 
fellow's  sense  of  justice  was  larger,  softer, 
more  deeply  fibred,  than  any  Sir  Cradock 
Lowell's. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Men  of  high  culture  ani  sensitive  jus- 
tice, who  have  much  to  do  with  ill- 
taught  workmen,  lie  under  a  terrible 
disadvantage.  They  fear  to  presume 
upon  the  mere  accident  of  their  own 
position,  they  dread  to  extract  more 
dues  from  another  than  they  in  his 
place  would  render,  they  shrink  from 
saying  what  may  recall  the  difference 
betwixt  them,  they  cannot  bear  to  be 
stiff  and  dogmatic,  yet  they  know  that 
any  light  word  may  be  taken  in  heavy 
earnest.  True  sympathy  is  the  only 
thing  to  bring  master  and  man  together; 
and  sympathy  is  a  subtle  vein,  direct 
when  nature  hits  it,  but  crooked  and 
ungrammatical  to  the  syntax  of  educa- 
tion. Cradock  Nowell  often  touched 
it>  without  knowing  how ;  and  hence 
his  popularity  among  the  "lower  classes." 
Clayton  hit  upon  it  only  in  the  softer 
sex.  Bull  Garnet  knew  how  to  move  it 
deeply,  and  owed  his  power  to  that 
knowledge,  even  more  than  to  his 
energy. 

Cradock  was  pondering  these  things 
in  the  pipe  of  contemplation,  when  a 
pair  of  keen  eyes  twinkled  in  at  the 
window,  and  a  shrewd,  shrill  voice 
made  entry. 

"Pray  let  me  in,  Mr.  Cradock  No- 
well;  I  want  to  inquire  about  the 
grapes." 

"  What  a  wonderful  man  that  is  !  '* 
said  Cradock  to  himself,  as  he  came 
from  his  corner  reluctantly,  to  open  the 
French  window;  "there  is  nothing  he 
doesn't  inquire  about.  Erotetic  philo- 
sopher !  He  has  only  been  here  some 
three  or  four  days,  and  he  knows  all 
our  polity  better  than  we  do  !     I  wish 
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Ida  wife  would  come ;  though  I  "believe 
he  is  an  honest  fellow." 

Unconscious  of  any  satirical  anti- 
thesis, he  opened  the  window,  and 
admitted  the  polypragmonic  doctor;  and, 
knowing  that  homoeopathic  treatment  is 
the  wisest  for  garrulous  subjects,  he 
began  upon  him  at  once.  Nor  omitted 
a  spice  of  domesticity,  which  he  thought 
would  be  sovereign. 

"!N'ow,  Dr.  Hutton,  it  is  too  bad  of 
you  to  wander  about  like  a  bachelor. 
How  long  before  we  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Mrs.  Hutton  1 " 

"  My  dear  boy,  you  know  the  reason  ; 
I  hope  you  know  the  reason.  Ladies 
are  not  at  all  times  so  locomotive  as  we 
are."  Here  he  tried  hard  not  to  give  a 
wink,  because  Cradock  was  so  much 
younger;  nevertheless,  he  did  wink, 
being  too  much  delighted  to  help  it, 
having  never  yet  owned  a  young  Hut- 
ton. "But  your  father  has  promised 
most  kindly  to  send  a  carriage  to-mor- 
row to  Geopharmacy  Lodge — the  name 
of  our  little  place,  sir." 

At  the  thought  of  his  home,  the 
little  doctor  pulled  up  both  his  shirt- 
collars,  and  looked  round  the  room  dis- 
paragingly. 

"  Oh,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 
Meanwhile,  you  would  like  to  see  our 
grapes.  Let  me  show  you  the  way  to 
the  vinery ;  though  I  cannot  take  you 
without  misgivings.  Your  gardening 
fame  has  frightened  us.  Our  old  man. 
Snip,  is  quite  afraid  of  your  new  lights 
and  experience." 

"  Sensible  lad,"  muttered  Eufus  Hut- 
ton, who  was  pleasantly  conceited — 
"  uncommonly  sensible  lad  !  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  he  isn't  a  finer  fellow 
than  Clayton.  But  1  must  take  my 
opportunity  now,  while  he  has  his  stock 
off.  There  is  something  wrong  :  I  am 
sure  of  it." 

"Excuse  me  a  moment,"  said  Cra- 
dock ;  "I  am  sorry  to  keep  you  waiting, 
but  I  must  just  put  on  my  neckerchief, 
if  I  can  only  find  it.  How  very  odd  !  1 
could  have  declared  I  put  it  on  that 
table." 

"What's  that  I  see  on  the  floor  there, 
by  the  corner  of  the  book-case  ]  "  Kufus 


pointed  his  cane  at  the  tie,  which  lay 
where  himself  had  thrown  it. 

"  Oh,  thank  you ;  I  must  be  getting 
blind,  for  I  am  sure  I  looked  there  just 
now." 

While  the  young  man  stooped  for- 
ward, the  little  doctor,  who  had  posted 
himself  for  the  purpose,  secured  a  quick 
glimpse  at  the  back  of  his  neck,  where 
the  curling  hair  fell  sideways.  That 
glance  increased  his  surprise,  and  con- 
firmed his  strange  suspicions.  The  sur- 
prise and  suspicion  had  broken  upon 
him,  as  he  stood  by  the  farmer's  wicket, 
and  Cradock  sprang  up  to  the  bowling 
crease ;  now,  in  his  excitement  and 
curiosity,  he  forgot  all  scruples.  It  was 
strange  that  he  had  felt  any,  for  he  was 
not  very  sensitive ;  but  Cradock,  with 
all  his  good  nature,  had  a  certain  un- 
conscious dignity,  from  which  Dr.  Hut- 
ton retreated. 

"  The  grapes  I  came  to  inquire  about," 

said  Itufus,  with  much  solemnity,  ''  are 

not  those  in  the  vinery,  which  I  have 

♦seen  often  enough,  but  those  on  your 

neck,  Mr.  KowelL" 

Cradock  looked  rather  amazed,  but 
more  at  the  inquirer's  manner  tlian  at 
his  seeming  impertinence. 

"  I  really  cannot  see  how  the  *  grapes,' 
as  some  people  call  the  blue  lines  on  my 
neck,  can  interest  you,  sir,  or  are  impor- 
tant enough  to  be  spoken  of." 

"  Then  I  do,  Cradock  NowelL  Do 
you  refuse  to  let  me  see  them  1 " 

"  Certainly  not ;  though  I  should 
refuse  it  to  almost  any  one  else.  Not 
that  I  am  sensitive  about  such  a  trifle. 
You,  as  a  medical  man,  and  an  old 
friend  of  my  father,  are  welcome  to 
your  autopsy.  Is  not  that  what  you 
caU  it,  sir  ? " 

Nevertheless,  from  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  Rufus  Hutton  knew  that  he  liked 
it  not — for  it  was  a  familiarity,  and 
seemed  to  the  youth  a  childish  one. 

"Sit  down,  young  man,  sit  down," 
said  the  doctor,  very  pompously,  and 
waiving  further  discussion.     "  I  am  not 
— I  mean   to  say  you  are  taller  than* 
when  I  first — ah,  yes,  manipulated  you." 

As  the  doctor  warmed  to  his  subject, 
he  grew   more  and  more  professional. 
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and  perhaps  less  gentlemanly,  until  his 
good  feelings  came  into  play,  for  his 
heart,  after  all,  was  right.  All  the 
terms  which  he  used  shall  not  he  re- 
peated, because  of  their  being  so  medical. 
Only  this,  that  ho  said  at  last,  after  a 
long  inspection — 

"  Sir,  this  confirms  to  a  nicety  my 
metrostigmatic  theory." 

"Dr.  Hutton,  I  know  not  what  you 
mean,  neither  do  I  wish  to  know." 

Cradock  put  on  his  neckerchief  any- 
how, and  walked  to  his  chair  by  the 
mantelpiece,  although  no  fire  was  burn- 
ing. The  medical  man  said  nothing, 
but  gravely  looked  out  of  the  window. 
Presently  the  young  gentleman  felt  that 
he  was  not  acting  hospitably. 

"Excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  have  seemed 
rude  ;  but  you  do  not  know  how  these 
things — I  mean,  when  I  think  of  my 
mother.  Let  me  ring  for  some  sherry 
and  sandwiches ;  you  have  had  no 
lunch." 

"King  for  some  brandy,  my  boy; 
and  give  me  a  cheroot.  Fine  property  ! 
Look  at  the  sweep  of  the  land — and  to 
thing  of  losing  it  all ! " 

Instead  of  ringing,  Cradock  went  and 
fetched  the  cognac  himself,  and  took 
down  a  glass  from  a  cupboard. 

"Two  glasses,  my  dear  boy,  two." 

**  No,  sir ;  I  never  touch  it.'' 

"  Then  take  it  now,  for  the  first  time. 
Here,  let  me  feel  your  pulse." 

"  Once  for  all,  I  beg  you  to  tell  me 
what  is  all  this  mystery  1  Do  you 
think  I  am  a  chHd  % " 

"  Fill  your  pipe  again,  while  I  light  a 
cigar." 

Cradock  did  as  he  was  told,  although 
with  trembling  hands.  Eufus  Hutton 
went  for  a  wine-glass,  filled  it  with 
brandy,  and  pushed  it  across,  then 
gulped  down  half  a  tumblerful;  but 
Cradock  did  not  taste  his. 

"Kow,  my  boy,  can  you  bear  some 
very  bad  news  indeed  ? " 

"  Anytliing  better  than  this  suspense. 
I  have  heard  some  bad  news  lately, 
which  has  seasoned  me  for  anything." 

He  referred  to  Amy  Eosedew. 
"  It  is  this.    You  are  not  your  father's 
heir  ;  you  are  only  the  younger  son." 


"  Is  that  aU  ? " 

"All!  Isn't  that  eno 
God !  What  more  would 
you  don't  deserve  brandy.'^ 

"  My  father  will  be  glac 
Clayton,  and— perhaps  one 
I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I 

"  I  should  rather  fancy  i 
take  it  uncommonly  easily. 

Dr.  Hutton  gazed  at  thi 
fellow  in  surprise  and  admi 
vainly  to  make  him  out 
reached  over  to  Cradock's 
his  glass  of  cognac,  and  sw 

"This  has  upset  me,  n 
than  you.  How  miserable 
it !  But  perhaps  you  plac 
the  assertion  I  have  made  1 

"  Indeed,  it  has  quite 
and  I  have  had  no  time  tc 
My  head  seems  spinning  r( 
to  say  no  more  just  for  a  n 
unless  you  find  it  uncomfo 

He  leaned  back  in  his  cl 
to  think,  but  could  not. 

Eufus  Hutton  said  nothi 
of  all  his  experience,  th 
very  strange  to  him  ;  and  ' 
out  with  interest,  which  (; 
strong  feeling. 

"  Now,  Dr.  Hutton,"  sai 
trying  to  look  as  he  thouf 
though  he  could  not  ke 
back,  "I  beg  you  to  thii 
more.  Let  us  have  the  str 
I  have  not  known  you  so  1 
as  you  have  known  me — ^b 
you  would  not  say  what  y( 
without  the  strongest  evid( 

"  Confound  me  for  a 
fool !  My  dear  boy,  no  oi 
us.  Let  us  sink  the  ma 
Least  said,  soonest  mended 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  ] 
for  a  moment  that  I  would 
guard  ? " 

"  Hush  ! — don't  get  so  es 
you  look  as  fierce  as  Bull 
I  mean  is — you  know  the 

*  Quieta  non  movere.' " 

"The  motto  of  fools  a 

*  Have  it  out,'  is  an  - 
rule.  No  sneaking  tricks 
Oh,  what  a  fool  I   am ! 
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pardon  with  all  my  heart ;  you  will 
make  allowances  for  me.  Instead  of 
being  rude,  I  ought  to  be  grateful  for 
kindness  which  even  involves  your 
honour." 

And  he  held  out  his  hand  to  the 
doctor. 

"  Crad,  my  dear  boy,"  exclaimed  !Mr. 
Hutton,  with  a  big  tear  twinkling  in 
each  little  eye,  "  the  finest  thing  I  ever 
did  was  showing  you  to  the  daylight. 
If  I  rob  you  of  what  has  appeared  your 
birthright,  curse  all  memorandum-books, 
and  even  my  metrostigmatic  treatise, 
which  I  fully  meant  to  immortalize  me." 

"  And  so  I  hope  it  may  do.  I  am 
not  so  calm  as  I  ought  to  be.  Some- 
how a  fellow  can't  be,  when  he  is  taken 
oflf  the  hooks  so.  I  know  you  will  allow 
for  this  ;  I  beg  you  to  allow  for  no- 
thing else,  except  a  gentleman's  delicacy. 
Give  me  your  reasons,  or  not,  as  you 
like.    The  matter  will  be  for  my  father." 

Cradock  looked  proud  and  beautiful. 
But  the  <lepth  of  his  eyes  was  troubled. 
A  thousand  thoughts  were  moving  there, 
like  the  springs  that  feed  a  lake. 

"  Hah,  ho,  very  hard  work ! "  said 
Rufus  Hutton,  puffing ;  "  I  vote  that 
we  adjourn.  I  do  love  the  open  air  so, 
ever  since  I  took  to  gardening." 

Kufus  Hutton  hated  "  sentiment," 
but  he  could  not  always  get  rid  of  it. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

On  the  morning  of  that  same  day,  our 
Amy  at  her  father's  side,  in  the  pretty 
porch  of  the  Rectory,  uttered  the  fol- 
lowing wisdom  :  "  Darling  Papples, 
Papelikidion — is  there  any  other  dimi- 
nutivicle,  half  good  enough  for  you,  or 
stupid  enough  for  me  % — my  own  father 
(that's  best  of  all),  you  must  not  ride 
Coraebus  to-day." 

"  Amy  amata,  dilecta  a  me,  aim  of 
my  life,  amiculu,  in  the  name  of  ffvveet 
sense,  why  noti" 

"  Because,  pa,  he  has  had  ten  great 
long  carrots,  and  my  best  hat  full  of 
new  oats  j  and  I  know  he  will  throw 
you  off." 

"  Scrupulum   injecistL     I   shouldn't 


like  to  come  off  to  day.  And  it  rained 
the  night  before  last"  So  said  the 
rector,  proudly  contemplating  a  pair  of 
new  kersimeres,  which  Channing  the 
clerk  had  made  upon  trial.  "  Never- 
theless, I  think  that  I  have  read  enough 
on  the  subject  to  hold  on  by  his  mane, 
if  he  does  not  kick  unreasonably.  And 
if  he  gives  me  time  to  soothe  him — 
that  horse  is  fond  of  Greek — and  after 
all  the  gi'ound  is  soft." 

"  Xo,  dad,  I  don't  think  it  is  prudent. 
And  you  won't  have  me  there,  you 
know." 

"  My  own  pet,  that  is  too  true.  And 
with  all  your  knowledge  of  riding ! 
Why,  my  own  seems  quite  theoretical 
by  the  side  of  yours.  And  yet  I  have 
kept  my  seat  under  very  trying  circum- 
stances.  You  remember  the  time  when 
CorsBbus  met  the  trahea  1 " 

*'  Yes,  pa ;  but  he  hadn't  had  any 
oats  ;  and  I  was  there  to  advise  you." 

"  True,  my  child,  quite  true.  But  I 
threw  my  equilibrium  just  as  a  hunter 
does.  iVnd  I  think  I  could  do  it  again. 
I  bore  in  mind  what  Xenophon  says — ^" 

"  Pa,  here  he  is  !  And  he  does  look 
so  fat,  I  know  he  will  be  restive." 

"  Prepare  your  Aunt  Doxy's  mind, 
my  dear,  not  to  scold  more  than  she 
can  help,  in  case  of  the  worst — I  mean 
if  the  legs  of  my  trousers  want  rub- 
bing. How  rash  of  me,  to  be  sure,  to 
have  put  them  on  to  day !  Prius  de- 
mentat.  I  trust  sincerely — and  old 
Channing  is  so  proud  of  them,  and  he 
says  the  cut  is  so  fashionable,  l^ever- 
theless,  I  heard  our  Clayton,  as  he  went 
down  the  gravel-walk,  treating,  with 
what  he  himself  would  have  called 
*  colores  orationis,'  upon  Uncle  John's 
new  bags ;  QvXaKoi^  I  suppose  ho  meant^ 
as  opposed  to  dva^vpc^ec.  I  was  glad 
that  the  subject  possessed  so  lively  an 
interest  for  him;  notwithstanding  which, 
I  was  very  glad  Mr.  Channing  did  not 
hear  him." 

"  The  impudence  !  Well,  I  am  as- 
tonished. And  to  see  the  things  he 
brought  back  from  Oxford^-quince- 
coloured,  with  a  stripe  that  wide,  like 
one  of  my  fancy  gourds.  I'll  bo  sure 
to  have  it  out  wi^  him.     Ko,  I  can't 
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though ;  I  forgot."  And  Amy  looked 
down  with  a  rosy  smile,  remembering 
the  delicacy  of  the  subject.  "  But  I 
am  quite  sure  of  one  thing,  pa ;  Mr. 
Cradock  would  never  have  done  it. — 
Eaebus,  don't  kick  up  the  gravel.  Do 
you  suppose  we  can  roll  every  day? 
Oh,  you  are  so  fat,  you  darling." 

"  When  the  sides  are  deep,"  said  the 
rector,  quoting  from  Xenophon,  "  and 
somewhat  protuberant  at  the  stomach, 
the  horse  is  generally  more  easy  to  ride. 
What  a  comfort,  Amy  !  Stronger,  more- 
over, and  more  capable  of  enjoying 
food." 

"  He  has  enjoyed  a  rare  lot  this 
morning.  At  least  I  hope  you  have, 
you  sweetest.  Why,  pa,  I  declare  you 
are  whistling  ! " 

"  It  also  behoves  a  horseman  to  know 
that  it  is  a  time-honoured  precept  to 
soothe  the  steed  by  whistling,  and  rouse 
him  by  a  sharp  sound  made  between 
the  tongue  and  the  palate." 

"  Oh,  father,  don't  do  that.  Promise 
me  now,  dear,  won't  you  ? " 

"  I  will  promise  you,  my  child,  be- 
cause I  don't  know  how  to  do  it.  I  tried 
very  hard  last  Wednesday,  and  only 
produced  a  guttural.  But  I  think  I 
shall  understand  it,  after  six  or  seven 
visiting  days.  At  least,  if  the  air  is 
sharp." 

"  ]N'o,  pa,  I  hope  you  won't.  It  would 
be  so  reckless  of  you  ;  and  I  know  you 
will  get  a  sore  throat." 

"  Sweet  of  my  world,  cor  cordum, 
you  have  wrapped  me  with  three  invo- 
lucres tighter  than  any  hazel-nut.  They 
will  all  go  into  my  pocket  the  moment 
I  am  round  the  comer." 

**  No,  daddy,  you  won't  be  so  cruel. 
And  after  the  lime  this  morning ! 
Eaebus  will  tell  if  you  do.  Won't  you 
now,  my  pretty  ? " 

Coraebus  was  a  handsome  pony,  but 
not  a  handsome  doer.  He  could  go  at 
a  rare  pace  when  he  liked,  but  he  did 
not  often  like  it.  His  wind  was  short, 
and  so  was  his  temper,  and  he  looked 
at  things  unpleasantly.  Perhaps  he  had 
been  disappointed  in  love  in  the  tender- 
ness of  his  youth.  Nevertheless  he 
had  many  good  points,  and  next  to  him- 


self loved  Amy.  He  would  roll  his  black 
eyes,  put  his  nose  to  her  lips,  and  almost 
leave  oats  to  look  at  her.  His  colour 
varied  sensitively  according  to  the  season. 
In  the  height  of  summer,  a  dappled 
bay ;  towards  the  autumnal  equinox, 
a  tendency  to  nuttiness ;  then  a  husky 
bristle  of  deepest  brown  flaked  with 
hairs  of  ginger;  after  the  clips  a  fine 
mouse-colour,  with  a  spirited  sense  of 
nakedness,  fierce  whiskers,  and  a  love 
of  buck  jumps.  Then  ere  the  blessed 
Christmas-tide,  nature  began  to  blanket 
him  with  a  nap  the  colour  of  black 
frost;  and  so  through  the  grizzle  of 
spring  he  came  round  to  his  proper  bay 
once  more.  Amy  declared  she  could 
tell  every  month  by  the  special  hue  of 
Corsebus ;  but,  albeit  she  was  the  most 
truthful  of  girls,  her  heart  was  many 
degrees  too  warm  for  her  lips  to  be 
always  at  dew-point. 

Both  in  the  stable  and  out  of  it,  that 
pony  had  a  bluff  way  with  his  heels, 
which  none  but  himself  thought  hu- 
morous. Ho  never  meant  any  harm 
however — it  was  only  his  mode  of  ex- 
pressing himself ;  and  he  liked  to  make 
a  point  when  he  felt  his  new  shoes 
tingling.  But  as  for  kicking  his  Amy, 
he  was  not  quite  so  low  as  that.  He 
would  not  even  jump  about,  when  she 
was  on  his  back,  more  than  was  just  the 
proper  thing  to  display  her  skill  and 
figure.  "  Oh,  you  sad  Coraeby,"  always 
brought  him  to  sadness ;  and  he  ex- 
pected a  pat  from  her  little  gloved  hand, 
and  cocked  his  tail  with  dignity  the 
moment  he  received  it.  Nevertheless, 
for  her  father,  the  rector  of  the  parish, 
he  entertained,  when  the  oats  were 
plentiful,  nonconformist  sentiments, 
verging  almost  upon  scepticism.  He 
liked  him  indeed,  as  the  whole  world 
must;  he  even  admired  his  learning, 
and  turned  up  his  eyes  at  the  Greek; 
but  he  was  not  impressed,  as  he  should 
have  been,  by  the  sacerdotal  office. 
Fatal  defect  of  all,  he  knew  that  the 
rector  could  not  ride.  John  Kosedew 
was  a  reasoning  man,  and  uncommonly 
strong  in  the  legs,  but  a  great  deal  too 
philosophical  to  fit  himself  over  a  horse 
welL     He  had  written  a  treatise  upon 
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tho  Pelethroniam  Lapiths  (which  ho 
could  never  be  brought  to  read  before  a 
learned  society),  he  knew  all  about  the 
Olympics  and  Pythics,  and  Xenophon 
gave  him  a  text-book ;  but,  for  all  that, 
he  never  put  his  feet  the  right  way  into 
the  stirrups. 

"  Look  at  him  now,"  said  John,  as  the 
boy  led  the  pony  up  and  down,  while 
Amy  was  knotting  the  mufflers  so  that 
they  never  might  come  undone  again ; 
"  how  beautifully  Xenophon  describes 
him  !  *  When  the  horse  is  excited  to  as- 
sume that  artificial  air  which  he  adopts 
when  he  is  proud,  he  then  delights  in 
riding,  becomes  magnificent,  terrific,  and 
attracts  attention  ! '  And  again,  *  persons 
beholding  such  a  horse  pronounce  him 
generous,  free  in  his  motions,  fit  for 
military  exercise,  high-mettled,  haughty, 
and  both  pleasant  and  terrible  to  look 
on.'  Pleasant,  I  suppose,  for  other 
people,  and  terrible  for  the  rider.  But 
why  our  author  insists  so  much  upon 
the  horse  being  taught  to  *  rear  grace- 
fully,' I  am  not  horseman  enough  as  yet 
to  understand.  It  has  always  appeared 
to  me  that  Coro3bus  rears  too  much 
already.  And  then  the  direction — *  but 
if  after  riding,  and  copious  perspiration, 
and  when  ho  has  reared  gracefully,  he 
be  relieved  immediately  both  of  tho 
rider  and  reins,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he  will  spontaneously  advance  to 
rear  when  necessar}\'  What  does  that 
mean,  I  ask  you  1  I  never  find  it  neces- 
sary, except,  indeed,  when  the  little  girls 
jump  up  and  pull  my  coat-tails,  in  their 
inquisition  for  apples,  and  then  I  am 
always  afraid  that  they  may  sufier  some 
detriment.  But  let  us  not  overtask  his 
patience;  here  he  comes  again.  Jem, 
my  boy,  lead  him  hither." 

**  Any  jam  in  your  pocket,  father  1 " 
"  No,  my  child,  not  any.  Your 
excellent  Aunt  Eudoxia  has  it  all  under 
lock  and  key.  Now  I  will  mount  ac- 
cording to  Xenophon,  though  I  do  not 
find  that  he  anywhere  prescribes  a 
Windsor  chair.  '  When  he  has  well 
prepared  himself  for  the  ascent,  let  him 
support  his  body  with  his  left  hand, 
and  stretching  forth  his  right  hand  let 
him  leap  on  horseback,  and  when  he 


mounts  thus  he  will  not  present  an 
uncomely  spectacle  to  those  behind.' 
There,  I  am  up,  most  accurately;  ex- 
cellent horse,  and  great  writer  I  And 
now  for  the  next  direction;  *We  do 
not  approve  of  the  same  bearing  a  man 
has  in  a  carriage,  but  that  an  upright 
posture  be  observed,  with  ^the  legs 
apart." 

"  How  could  they  be  otherwise,  pa^ 
when  the  horse  is  between  them  1 " 

"  Your  criticisms  are  rash,  my  child. 
Jem,  how  dare  you  laugh,  sir  ?  I  will 
buy  a  pair  of  spurs,  I  declare,  the  next 
time  I  go  to  Eingwood.  Good-bye, 
darling;  Aunt  Doxy  will  take  you  up 
to  the  park,  when  the  sun  comes  out, 
to  see  all  the  wonderful  doings.  I  shall 
be  home  in  time  to  dress  for  the  dinner 
at  the  Hall." 

Sweet  Amy  kissed  her  hand,  and 
curtseyed — as  she  loved  to  do  to  her 
father ;  and,  after  two  or  three  wayward 
sallies  (repressed  by  Jem  with  the 
gardening  broom),  Coraebus  pricked  his 
little  ears,  and  shook  himself  into  a  fair 
jog-trot.  So  with  his  elbows  well  stuck 
out,  and  shaking  merrily  to  and  fro,  his 
right  hand  ready  to  grasp  the  pommel 
in  case  of  consternation,  and  one  leg 
projected  beyond  the  other,  after  the 
manner  of  a  fowl's  side-bone,  away 
rode  John  Rosedew  in  excellent  spirits, 
to  begin  his  Wednesday  parochial  tour. 

Being  duly  victualled,  and  thoroughly 
found,  for  a  voyage  of  long  duration 
and  considerable  hazard,  the  good  ship 
"  John  Rosedew  "  set  sail  every  Wed- 
nesday for  commerce  with  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  expedition  was  partly 
social,  partly  ministerial,  in  a  great 
measure  eleemosynary,  and  entirely 
loving  and  amicable.  There  was  no 
bombardment  of  dissenters,  no  firing  of 
red-hot  shot  at  Papists,  no  up  with  the 
helm  and  run  him  down,  if  any  man 
launched  on  the  mare  magnum,  or  any 
frail  vessel  missed  stays.  And  yet  there 
was  no  compromise,  no  grand  circle 
sailing,  no  luffing  to  a  trade-wind ; 
straight  was  the  course,  and  the  chart 
most  clear,  and  the  good  ship  bound, 
with  favour  of  God,  for  a  haven  beyond 
the  horizon.     Barnacles  and  vile  torpe- 
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does,  algse  and  desmidious  trailers : — I 
doubt  if  there  be  more  sins  in  our 
hearts  to  stop  ns  from  loving  each  other 
than  parasites  and  leeching  weeds  to 
clog  a  stout  ship's  bottom.  Neverthe- 
less she  bears  them  on,  beautifies  and 
cleanses  them,  until  they  come  to  tempe- 
rate waters,  where  the  harm  has  failed 
them.  So  a  good  man  carries  with  him 
those  who  carp  and  fasten  on  lum ; 
content  to  take  their  little  stings,  if  the 
utterance  purify  them. 

The  parish  of  Xowelhurst  straggles 
away  far  into  the  depths  of  the  forest. 
To  the  southward  indeed  it  has  moor- 
land and  heather,  with  ridges,  and 
spinnets,  and  views  of  the  sea,  and  fir- 
trees  naked  and  worn  to  the  deal  by 
the  chafing  of  the  salt  winds.  But  all 
away  to  the  west,  north,  and  east,  the 
dark  woods  hold  dominion,  and  you 
seem  to  step  from  the  parish  churchyard 
into  the  grave  of  ages.  The  village  and 
the  village  warren,  the  chace,  and  the 
Hall  above  them,  are  scooped  from  out 
the  forest  shadow,  in  the  shape  of  a 
hunting  boot.  Lay  the  boot  on  its  side 
with  the  heel  to  the  east,  and  the  top 
towards  the  north,  and  we  get  pretty 
near  the  topography.  The  village  scat- 
tered along  the  warren  forms  the  foot 
and  instep,  the  chace  descending  at  right 
angles  is  the  leg  and  ancle,  the  top  will 
serve  to  represent  the  house  with  its 
lawns  and  gardens,  the  back  seam  may 
run  as  the  little  river  which  flows  under 
Nowelhurst  bridge.  The  shank  of  the 
spur  is  the  bridge  and  road,  the  rowel 
the  church  and  rectoiy.  Away  to  the 
west  beyond  the  toe,  some  quarter  of  a 
mile  on  the  Ringwood  road,  stands  the 
smithy  kept  by  the  well-known  Roger 
Sweetland,  who  can  outswear  any  man 
in  the  parish,  and  fears  no  one  except 
Bull  Garnet.  Our  sketchy  boot  will 
leave  unshown  the  whereabouts  of  the 
Garnet  cottage,  unless  we  suppose  the 
huntsman  to  insert  just  his  toe  in  the 
stirrup.  Then  the  top  of  the  iron  rung 
will  mark  the  house  of  the  steward,  a 
furlong  or  so  north-west  of  the  village, 
with  its  back  to  the  lane  which  leads 
from  the  smithy  to  the  Hall.  And  this 
lane  is  the  short  cut  from  Xowelhurst 


Hall  to  Ringwood.  It  saves  three 
quarters  of  a  mile,  and  risks  a  little 
more  than  three  quarters  of  the  neck. 
Large  and  important  as  the  house  is,  it 
has  no  high  road  to  Ringwood,  and  gets 
away  with  some  difficulty  even  towards 
Lyndhurst  or  Lymington.  Bull  Garnet 
was  always  down  upon  the  barbarity  of 
the  approaches,  but  Sir  Cradock  never 
felt  sore  on  the  subject,  save  perhaps  for 
a  week  at  Christmas-tide.  He  had  never 
been  given  to  broad  indiscriminate 
hospitality,  but  loved  his  books  and  his 
easy  chair,  and  his  friend  of  ancient 
standing. 

The  sun  came  out  and  touched  the 
trees  with  every  kind  of  gilding,  as  John 
Rosedew  having  done  the  village,  and 
learned  every  gammer's  alio verishn  ess, 
and  every  gaffer's  rheumatics,  drew  the 
snaffle  upon  Coraebus  longside  of  Job 
Smith's  pigsty,  and  plunged  southward 
into  the  country.  He  saw  how  every 
tree  was  leaning  forth  its  green  with 
yellowness ;  even  proud  of  the  novelty, 
like  a  child  who  has  lost  his  grandmother. 
And  though  he  could  not  see  very  far, 
he  observed  a  little  thing  which  he  had 
never  noticed  before.  It  was  that  while 
the  other  trees  took  their  autumn  evenly, 
the  elm  was  brushed  with  a  flaw  of  gold 
while  the  rest  of  the  tree  was  verdure. 
A  single  branch  would  stand  forth  from 
the  others,  mellow  against  their  fresh- 
ness, like  a  harvest-sheaf  set  up  perhaps 
on  the  foreground  of  a  grass-plot.  The 
rector  thought  immediately  of  the  golden 
spray  of  JEneas,  and  how  the  Brazilian 
manga  glistens  in  the  tropic  moonlight. 
Then  soothing  his  pony  with  novel 
sounds,  emulous  of  equestrianism,  he 
struck  into  a  moorland  track  leading  to 
distant  cottages.  Thence  he  would  bear 
to  the  eastward,  arrive  at  his  hostel  by 
one  o'clock,  visit  the  woodmen,  and 
home  through  the  forest,  with  the 
evening  shadows  falling. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Beside  the  embowered  stream  that  forms 
the  eastern  verge  of  the  cliace,  young 
Cradock  Nowell  sat  and  gazed,  every 
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now  and  then,  into  the  water.  Through 
a  break  in  the  trees  beyond  it,  he  could 
see  one  chimney-top  and  a  streak  of  the 
thatch  of  the  Rectory.  In  vain  he  hoped 
that  Dr.  Hutton  would' leave  him  to  him- 
self; for  he  did  not  wish  to  go  into  the 
proofs,  but  to  meditate  on  the  conse- 
quences. Some  bitterness,  no  doubt, 
there  was  in  the  corner  of  his  heart,  when 
he  thought  of  all  that  Clayton  now  had  to 
offer  Amy  Kosedew.  He  had  lately  been 
told,  as  a  mighty  secret,  something  which 
grieved  and  angered  him;  and  the  more, 
that  he  must  not  speak  of  it,  as  his 
straightforward  nature  urged  him.  The 
secret  was  that  innocent  Amy  met  his 
brother  Clayton,  more  than  once,  in  the 
dusk  of  the  forest,  and  met  him  by 
appointment.  It  grieved  poor  Cradock, 
because  he  loved  Amy  with  all  his 
unchangeable  heart ;  it  angered  him, 
because  he  thought  it  very  mean  of 
Clayton  to  take  advantage  of  one  so 
young  and  ignorant  of  the  world.  But 
never  until  the  present  moment,  as  he 
looked  at  the  homely  thatch  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  thin  smoke  curling  over 
it,  had  it  occurred  to  his  honest  mind, 
that  his  brother  might  not  be  like  him- 
self— that  Clayton  might  mean  ill  by  the 
maiden. 

And  now  for  the  moment  it  seemed 
more  likely,  as  he  glanced  back  at  the 
lordly  house,  commanding  the  country 
for  miles  around,  and  all  that  country 
its  fief  and  its  thrall,  and  now  the  whole 
destined  for  Clayton.  He  thought  of 
the  meanness  about  the  Ireland,  and 
two  or  three  other  little  things,  proofs 
of  a  little  nature.  Then  he  gazed  at  the 
Rectory  thatch  again,  and  the  smoke 
from  the  kitchen  chimney,  and  seemed 
to  see  pure  playful  Amy  making  some- 
thing nice  for  her  father. 

"  Good  God  !  I  would  shoot  him  if 
he  did;  or  strike  him  dead  into  this 
water." . 

In  the  hot  haste  of  youth  he  had 
spoken  aloud,  with  his  fist  gathered  up, 
and  his  eyes  flasliing  fire.  Rufus  Hutton 
saw  and  heard  him,  and  thought  of  it 
many  times  after  that  day. 

"  Oh,  you  are  thinking  of  Caldo, 
because  he  snapped  at  mo.     There  are 


no   signs  of  hydrophobia.     You  miut 
not  think  of  shooting  him." 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  Calda  I  hope 
I  did  not  mean  it.  God  knowB,  I  am 
very  wicked," 

"So  we  are  all,  my  boy.  I  should 
like  to  see  a  fellow  that  wasn't  Td  pay 
50Z.  for  his  body,  and  dissect  him  into 
an  angeL" 

Cradock  Nowell,  strange  it  is,  also 
called  this  speech  to  mind,  in  the  dark 
times  that  clouded  over  him, 

"  Now  let  me  show  you  my  tracings^ 
Cradock.  Three  times  I  have  pulled 
them  out,  and  you  won't  condescend  to 
glance  at  them.  You  have  made  up 
your  mind  to  abdicate  upon  my  ipse 
dixi.  Now  look  at  the  bend  sinister^ 
that  is  yours;  the  bend  dexter  is  for  the 
elder  brother." 

"  Dr.  Hutton,  it  may  be,  and  is,  I 
believe,  false  shame  on  my  part ;  but  I 
wish  to  hear  nothing  about  it  Perhaps^ 
if  my  mother  were  living,  I  might  not 
have  been  so  particular.  But  giving  as 
she  did  her  life  for  mine,  I  cannot  regard 
it  medically.  The  question  is  now  for 
my  father.     I  will  not  enter  into  it" 

"Oh  the  subjectiveness  of  the  age  !** 
said  Rufus  Hutton,  rising,  then  walking 
to  and  fro  on  the  bank,  as  he  held  dis- 
course with  himself ;  "  here  is  a  youth 
who  ought  to  be  proud,  although  at  the 
cost  of  his  inheritance,  of  illustrating; 
in  the  most  remarkable  manner,  indeed 
I  may  say  of  originating,  my  metro- 
stigmatic  theory.  He  carries  upon  the 
cervical  column  a  most  exquisite  bunch 
of  grapes,  because  before  the  horticul- 
tural show  atRomsey  the  gardener  would 
not  allow  Lady  Nowell  to  touch  his 
choice  Black  Hamburgs.  His  brother 
carries  the  identical  impress,  only  with 
the  direction  inverted — dexter  in  fact^ 
and  dexter  was  the  mark  of  the  elder 
son.  This  I  can  prove  by  the  tracing 
made  at  the  time,  not  with  any  view  to 
future  identification,  but  from  the  in- 
terest I  felt,  at  an  early  stage  of  my 
experience,  in  a  question  then  under 
controversy.  If  I  prove  this,  what 
happens?  Why,  that  he  loses  every- 
thing— the  importance,  the  house,  the 
lands,  the  title ;  and  becomes  the  laugh- 
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ing-stock  of  the  county  as  the  sham  Sir 
Cradock.  What  ought  he  to  do  at  once, 
then?  Why,  perhaps  to  toss  me  into 
that  hole,  where  I  should  never  get  out 
again.  By  Gad,  I  am  rash  to  trust 
myself  with  him,  and  no  other  soul  in 
the  secret !"  Here  Dr.  Hutton  shud- 
dered to  think  how  little  water  it  would 
take  to  drown  him,  and  the  river  so 
dark  and  so  taciturn !  "At  any  rate 
he  ought  to  fall  upon  me  with  forceps, 
and  probe,  and  scalpel,  and  tear  my 
evidence  to  atoms.  For,  after  all,  what 
is  it,  without  corroboration?  But  in- 
stead of  that,  he  only  says,  *  Dr.  Hutton, 
no  more  of  this,  if  you  please,  no  more 
of  this  !  The  question  is  now  for  my 
father.'  And  he  must  know  well  enough 
to  which  side  his  father  will  lean  in  the 
inquiry.  Confound  the  boy  !  If  he  had 
only  coaxed  me  with  those  great  eyes,  I 
would  have  kept  it  all  snug  till  Dooms- 
day. Oh  what  will  my  Rosa  say  to  me  1 
She  has  always  loved  this  boy,  and  ad- 
mired him  so  immensely." 

Perhaps  it  was  his  pretty  young  wife's 
high  approval  of  Cradock  which  first  had 
made  the  testy  Rufus  a  partisan  of  Clay- 
ton. The  cause  of  his  having  settled  at 
"Geopharmacy  Lodge,"  was  that  upon 
his  return  from  India  he  fell  in  love  with 
a  Hampshire  maiden,  whom  he  met 
"  above  bar  "  at  Southampton.  How  he 
contrived  to  get  introduced  to  her,  he 
alone  can  tell ;  but  he  was  a  most  per- 
severing fellow,  and  little  hampered  with 
diffidence.  She  proved  to  be  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Cradock's  largest  tenant, 
a  man  of  good  standing  and  education, 
who  lived  near  Fordingbridge.  As 
Rufus  had  brought  home  tidy  pickings 
from  his  appointment  in  India,  the  only 
thing  he  had  to  do  was  to  secure  the 
lady's  heart.  And  this  he  was  not  long 
about,  for  many  ladies  like  high  colour 
even  more  than  hairiness.  First  she 
laughed  at  his  dancing  ways,  incessant 
mobility,  and  sharp  eyes  ;  but  very  soon 
she  began  to  like  him,  and  now  she 
thought  him  a  wonderful  man.  This 
opinion  (with  proper  change  of  gender) 
was  heartily  reciprocated,  and  the  result 
was  that  a  happier  couple  never  yet  made 
fools  of  themselves,  in  the  judgment  of 


the  world ;  never  yet  enjoyed  themselves, 
in  the  sterling  wisdom  of  home.  They 
suited  each  other  admirably  in  their 
very  differences;  they  laughed  at  each 
other  and  themselves,  and  any  one  else 
who  laughed  at  them. 

«  WeS,  I  shall  be  off;"  said  Dr.  Hutton 
at  last,  in  feigned  disgust ;  **  you  will 
stare  at  the  water  all  day,  Mr.  Cradock, 
and  take  no  notice  of  me." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  forgot  myself ; 
I  did  not  mean  to  be  rude,  I  assure  you." 

"  I  know  you  did  not.  I  know  you 
would  never  be  rude  to  any  one.  Good- 
bye, I  have  business  on  hand." 

"  You  will  be  back,  Dr.  Hutton,  when 
my  father  returns  from  his  ride  1  It  is 
very  foolish  of  me,  but  I  cannot  bear  this 
suspense." 

"  Trust  me.  I  will  see  to  it.  But  he 
will  not  be  back,  they  tell  me,  till  nearly 
four  o'clock." 

"  Oh,  what  a  time  to  wait !  Don't 
send  for  me  if  you  can  help  it  But  if 
he  wants  me  I  will  come." 

"  Good-bye,  my  lad.  Keep  your 
pecker  up.  There  are  hundreds  of  men 
in  the  world  with  harder  lines  than 
yours." 

"I  should  rather  think  so.  I  only 
wish  there  were  not." 

Cradock  attempted  a  lively  smile,  and 
executed  a  pleasant  one,  as  Rufus  Hutton 
shook  his  hand,  and  set  off"  upon  his 
business.  And  his  business  was  to  ride 
at  once  as  far  as  the  "  Jolly  Foresters," 
that  lonely  inn  on  the  Beaulieu-road,  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  parish,  whereat 
John  Rosedew  baited  Coraebus  at  the 
turn  of  the  pastoral  tour.  The  little 
doctor  knew  well  enough,  though  he 
seldom  passed  that  way,  how  the  smart 
Miss  Penny  of  former  days,  Mrs. 
O'Gaghan's  assistant^  was  now  the  im- 
portant Mrs.  George  Cripps,  hostess  of 
the  "JoUj  Foresters,"  where  the  four 
roads  met. 

Meanwhile  the  scaffolds  went  on 
merrily  under  Mr.  Garnet's  care,  and  so 
did  the  awnings,  marquees,  &c.,  and  the 
terraces  for  the  ladies.  The  lamps  in 
the  old  oak  being  fixed,  the  boughs 
were  manned,  like  a  frigate's  yards,  with 
dexterous  fellows  hoisting  flags,  devices, 
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ttnd  transparencies,  all  prepared  to 
express  in  fire  the  mighty  name  of 
"Cradock.  All  the  men  must  finish  that 
night,  lest  any  one  lose  his  legitimate 
chance  of  being  ancestrally  drunk  on  the 
morrow.  Cradock  Nowell,  wandering 
about,  could  not  bear  to  go  near  them. 
Those  two  hours  seemed  longer  to  him 
than  any  year  of  his  previous  life.  He 
Avent  and  told  Caldo  all  about  it ;  and 
that  helped  him  on  a  little, 

Caldo  was  a  noble  setter,  pure  of 
breed,  and  high  of  soul,  and  heavily 
feathered  on  legs  and  tail.  His  colour 
was  such  a  lily  white  that  you  grieved 
for  him  on  a  wet  fallow ;  and  the  bright 
red  spots  he  was  endowed  with  were  like 
the  cheeks  of  Helen.  Delicate  carmine, 
enriched  with  scarlet,  mapped  his  back 
with  islands;  and  the  pink  of  his  cheeks, 
where  the  whiskers  grew,  made  all  the 
young  ladies  kiss  him.  His  nrstrils 
were  black  as  a  double-lined  tunnel  lead- 
ing into  a  pencil-mine ;  and  his  gums 
were  starred  with  violet,  and  his  teeth 
as  white  as  new  mushrooms.  In  all  the 
county  of  Hants,  there  was  no  dog  to 
t5ompare  with  him;  for  ho  came  of  a 
glorious  strain,  made  perfect  at  Kingston 
in  Berkshire.  Lift  but  a  finger,  and 
down  he  went,  in  the  height  of  his 
hottest  excitement ;  wave  the  finger  and 
off  he  dashed,  his  great  eyes  looking  back 
for  repression.  For  style  of  ranging  all 
dogs  were  rats  to  him,  anywhere  in  the 
New  Forest ;  so  freely  he  went,  so  buoy- 
ant, so  careful,  and  yet  all  the  while  so 
hilarious.  Only  one  fault  he  had,  and  I 
never  knew  dog  without  one;  he  was 
jealous  to  the  back-bone. 

Cradock  was  dreadfully  proud  of  him. 
Anything  else  he  had  in  the  world  he 
would  have  given  to  Clayton,  but  he 
could  not  quite  give  Caldo ;  even  though 
'Clayton  had  begged,  instead  of  backing 
Ms  Wena  against  him.  Wena  was  a 
very  nice  bitch,  anxious  to  please,  and 
elegant ;  but  of  a  different  order  entirely 
from  the  high-minded  Caldo.  Dogs 
differ  as  widely  as  we  do.  Who  shall 
blame  either  of  us  ? 

Cradock  now  leaned  over  Caldo,  with 
the  hot  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  gently 
titillating  the  sensitive  part  of  his  ears, 


and  looking  straight  into  his  hearty 
begged  to  inform  him  of  the  trouble  they 
were  both  involved  in.  "Have  they 
taken  the  shooting  from  us  ? "  was  Caldo's 
first  inquiry;  and  his  eyes  felt  rather 
sore  in  his  head  that  he  should  have  to 
ask  the  question.  "No,  my  boy,  they 
haven't.  But  we  must  not  go  shooting 
any  more,  until  the  whole  matter  is 
settled."  "  I  hate  putting  off  things  till 
to-morrow,"  Caldo  replied  impatiently ; 
**  the  cock-pheasants  come  almost  up  to 
my  kennel.  Wliat  the  deuce  is  to  come 
of  it?"  *' Caldo,  please  to  be  frigido. 
You  shall  come  to  my  room  by  and  by. 
I  shall  be  able  then  to  smoke  a  pipe,  and 
we  will  talk  about  it  together.  You 
know  that  I  have  never  cared  about  the 
title  and  all  that  stuff." 

"  I  know  that  well  enough,"  said 
Caldo  ;  "  nevertheless,  I  do.  It  gives 
me  a  status  as  a  dog,  which  I  thoroughly 
appreciate.  Am  I  to  come  down  from 
goodly  paunches  to  liver  and  lights  and 
horses'  heads  and  hounds'  food  1  I  don't 
think  I  could  stand  it.  But  I  would 
live  on  a  crust  a  day,  if  you  would  only 
come  and  live  with  me."  And  he  nuzzled 
up  to  his  master,  in  a  way  that  would 
make  your  tears  come. 

Cradock  was  sent  for  suddenly.  Old 
Hogstaff  trotted  across  the  yard  (wherein 
he  seldom  ventured)  to  say  that  Sir 
Cradock  Nowell  wished  to  see  his  son. 
Cradock  following  hastily,  with  all  his 
heart  in  his  mouth,  wondered  at  the 
pennj'-wort,  the  wall-rue,  and  the  snap- 
dragons, which  he  had  never  seen  be- 
fore. Hogstaff  tottered  along  before  him, 
picking  uneasily  over  the  stones,  bobbing 
his  chin,  and  muttering. 

Sir  Cradock  sat  in  the  long  heavy  room 
known  as  the  "justice-hall,"  where  he 
and  his  brother  magistrates  held  oyer  of 
many  a  culprit.  The  great  oak  table 
was  dabbed  with  ink,  and  the  gray  walls 
with  mop-shaped  blotches,  where  sullen 
prisoners  had  thrown  their  heads  back 
and  refused  to  answer.  At  the  lower 
end  was  RufusHutton,  jerky,  dogmatical, 
keenly  important;  while  the  old  man 
sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  with  his 
back  to  the  pointed  window,  and  looked 
(perhaps  from  local  usage)  more  like  a 
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magistrate  than  a  father.  Straight  up 
the  long  room  Cradock  walked,  as  calmly 
ns  if  he  were  going  to  see  where  his  quoit 
•was  stuck ;  then  he  made  salutation  to 
his  father  as  his  custom  was,  for  many 
bygone  fashions  were  retained  in  the 
ancient  family.  Sir  Cradock  was  proud 
of  his  son's  self-command  and  dignified 
manly  carriage,  and  if  Dr.  Hutton  had 
not  been  there,  he  would  have  arisen  to 
comfort  him.  As  it  was,  he  only  said, 
with  a  faint  and  doubtful  smile, 

"  So,  sir,  I  find  that,  after  all,  you  are 
but  an  impostor." 

Young  Cradock  was  a  proud  man — 
man  from  that  day  forth,  I  shall  call 
him  "lad"  no  longer — ay,  a  prouder 
man,  pile  upon  pile,  than  the  father  who 
once  had  spoiled  him.  But  his  pride 
was  of  the  right  sort — self-respect,  not 
self-esteem.  So  he  did  not  appeal,  by 
word  or  look,  to  the  sympathy  lurking, 
and  no  doubt  working,  in  the  pith  of 
his  father's  heart,  but  answered  calmly 
and  coldly,  though  his  soul  was  hot 
with  sorrow — 

"Sir,  I  believe  it  is  so."  His  eyes 
were  on  his  father  s.  He  longed  to  look 
Lim  down,  and  felt  the  power  to  do  it ; 
but  dropped  them  as  sliould  a  good  son. 
Although  the  white-haired  man  was  glad 
at  the  promotion  of  his  favourite,  his 
heart  Avas  yearning  towards  the  child 
more  worthy  to  succeed  him.  But  his 
notions  of  filial  duty — which  himself 
had  been  called  upon  to  practise  chiefly 
in  memory,  having  lost  his  father  when 
fifteen  years  old — were  of  the  stern,  cold 
order  now,  the  buckle  and  buckram 
style;  though  much  relaxed  at  intervals 
in  Master  Clayton's  favour.  Finding  no 
compunction,  no  humility  in  his  son's 
look,  for  a  mistake  which  was  wholly  of 
others,  and  receiving  no  expression  of 
grief  at  the  loss  of  heirship,  Sir  Cradock 
hardened  back  again  into  liis  proper 
dignity,  and  resumed  his  air  of  inquiry. 
**  I  wish  John  Rosedew  were  here,"  he 
thought,  and  then  it  repented  him  of 
the  wish,  for  he  knew  how  stubborn  the 
parson  was,  and  how  he  would  have 
Craddy  the  foremost. 

Eufus  Hutton,  all  this  time,  was  in 
the  agony  of  holding  his  tongue.     He 
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tried  to  think  of  his  Eosa,  and  so  to 
abstract  himself  airily  from  the  present 
scene.  He  had  ridden  over  to  see  her 
yesterday,  and  now  dwelt  upon  their 
doings.  Rosa  was  to  come  to-morrow, 
and  he  would  go  to  fetch  his  wife  in  a 
carriage  that  would  amaze  her.  Then 
he  met  Cradock  Nowell's.  eyes,  and 
wondered  what  he  was  thinking  of. 

"ifow,  Sir  Cradock  Nowell,  this  won't 
do  at  all.  How  long  are  we  to  play  fast 
and  loose  with  a  finer  fellow  than  either 
of  us  ? "  Oh,  you  hot-headed  Rufus, 
what  mischief  you  did  then !  "Although 
I  have  not  the  honour,  sir,  of  being  in 
the  commission  of  peace  for  this  little 
county,  T  have  taken  magisterial  duty  in 
a  district  rather  larger  than  Ireland 
thrown  into  Great  Britain.  And  I  can 
grow,  per  acre,  thrice  the  amount  of 
corn  that  any  of  your  farmers  can."  His 
colour  deepened  with  self-assertion,  like 
the  central  quills  of  a  dahlia. 

"We  must  have  you  to  teach  us. 
Dr.  Hutton.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  thought 
about.  But  at  present  you  are  kindly 
interested  in — in  giving  your  evidence." 

Even  then,  if  Dr.  Hutton,  with  all  his 
practised  acumen,  had  mixed  one  grain 
of  the  knowledge  of  men,  he  might  have 
done  what  he  liked  with  Sir  Cradock, 
and  re-established  the  dynasty;  unless, 
indeed,  young  Cradock  were  bent  upon 
going  through  with  everything.  But 
the  only  mode  Rufus  Hutton  knew  of 
meeting  the  world  was  antagonism. 

"  Yes,  sir,  you  may  think  nothing  of 
it.  But  I  have  hunted  a  thing  for  ttiee 
hundred  leagues,  and  got  at  it  through 
the  biggest  liars  that  ever  stole  a  white 
man's  breeches." 

"  Thank  you,  Dr.  Hutton,"  said  Cra- 
dock, diverting  the  contest ;  "XwiroSuriyc 
is  the  word  you  mean.  Aiid  I  fear  it 
applies  to  me  also." 

"  Perhaps,  young  man,"  cried  Rufus 
Hutton,  "you  know  more  Hindustani 
than  I  do.  "  Translate  — ,"  and  he  poured 
out  a  sentence  which  I  dare  not  try  ^  to 
write  down.  "  But,  my  good  fellow,  you 
forget  it  is  we  who  are  stealing  yours." 

"  I  think,"  said  Sir  Cradock,  slowly, 
and  seriously  displeased — Good  heavens ! 
to  joke  about  the   succession  to  the 
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Nowelhurst  title  and  lands ! — "  I  think, 
sir,  this  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as 
evidence.  I  always  confine  the  issue,  sir. 
As  Chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  I 
always  confine  the  issue." 

"  And  so,  Sir  Cradock,  do  I,  both  as 
judge,  and  in  other  ways."  Eufus 
laughed  at  his  own  bad  joke,  and  ex- 
pected the  others  to  laugh  with  him.  It 
made  things  worse  than  ever.  Sir  Cra- 
dock was  afraid  to  speak,  lest  he  might 
say  anything  imseemly  to  a  visitor.  The 
young  man  saw  his  opportunity,  and  took 
advantage  of  it. 

"  Father,  I  beg  you  to  let  me  go.  You 
would  not  wish  me,  I  am  sure,  to  be 
here ;  only  you  think  it  my  right  to  be. 
If  you  please,  I  will  waive  that  right ; 
I  can  wholly  trust  your  decision." 


He  bowed  to  his  father  with  cold 
respect,  being  hurt  at  his  rapid  convic- 
tion, to  EufujB  Hutton  with  some  con* 
tempt  and  a  smile  at  the  situation.  Then 
he  marched  down  the  long  room  placidly, 
and  whistled  when  he  was  out  of  it. 
The  next  moment  he  bolted  away  to  his 
bedroom,  and  wept  there  very  heavily. 

"  Glorious  fellow  ! "  cried  Dr.  Hutton. 
"  But  we  don't  at  all  appreciate  him.  Re- 
quires a  man  of  mind  to  do  that.  And 
now  for  Mrs.  O'Gaghan !  "  Leaving  Sir 
Cradock  this  speech  to  digest,  he  arose 
and  fang  the  bell  sharply.  He  felt 
himself  fully  invested  now  with  supreme 
judicial  authority,  and  he  longed  to  be 
at  the  Irishwoman,  who  had  caJled  him 
a  "  red  gossoon." 

To  be  continued. 


**CON  ESPRESSIONE." 

Melodious  lady,  still  bo  singing ! 
With  notes  impassioned  ringing 
Wild  changes  on  the  deep  according  tones 

The  tranced  spirit  owns, — 
Unheard  harmonics,  fraught  with  rare  delight ! 
Sing  on  to-night ! 
If  e'er  the  time  should  come  when  thou 
Dost  feel  those  moods  thou  feignest  now, 
Wilt  thou  sing  on? 
Ah,  trust  me,  lady,  never  try 
The  art  and  the  reality 
Blent  in  that  overwhelming  unison ! 

Nay,  cease  even  now ! 
For  even  now  methinks  I  see, 
Within  thy  song,  too  much  of  thee  I 
0  woman  of  the  mantling  brow, 
Cease  oven  now ! 
The  piercing  diction 
Of  all  thine  eloquent  fiction 
Let  Echo  rock  to  death, 
With  every  breath 
Of  that  so  little  nourishing  applause 
The  artist  from  the  undiscerning  draws; 

Ay,  and  the  dear  thanks  of  the  finer  few 
Who  base  the  beautiful  upon  the  true ! 
WUt  thou  put  on,  thou  lady  gay, 
Like  any  other  festival-array. 
The  living  treasures  of  the  soul  itself  1 — 

Wilt  thou,  for  praise  or  pelf^ 
Withdraw  them  from  their  inner  shade. 
And  flaunt  withal  in  broad  factitious  glare  1 — 

Beware 
Lest  even  so  they  fade! 
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BT  JOSEPH    MAZZINL^ 


Viewed  as  a  history,  the  recently  pub- 
lished work  bearing  the  name  of  Louis 
Napoleon  is  unworthy  of  our  spending 
either  time  or  words  upon  it.  The  sum- 
mary of  the  history  of  Kome  anterior 
to  Coesar  contains  neither  fact  nor  re- 
search that  may  not  be  met  with  in 
any  good  abridgment  of  Koman  His- 
tory ;  while  the  most  important  results 
of  Gennan  criticism  are  neglected,  the 
labours  of  English  authors  ignored, 
ancient  writers  frequently  misunder- 
stood, and  the  extracts  given  from  their 
works  incorrectly  translated. 

But  the  Preface  contains  a  theory — 
the  true  purpose  of  the  book — which  the 
"Life  of  Caesar"  is  shaped  and  fashioned 
to  support ;  a  theory,  the  tendency  of 
which  is  systematically  to  falsify  history, 
to  cancel  its  teachings,  and  to  corrupt 
the  inexperienced  mind  by  depri\dng  it 
of  all  moral  doctrine  and  direction  in 
its  judgment  of  past  events. 

This  theory,  the  same  set  forth  in 
many  historical  works  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  is  derived  from 
the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  the  philosophy 
taught  at  the  present  day — such  is  the 
tenderness  of  our  rulers  for  the  edu- 
cation of  rising  Italy — in  the  University 
of  iN'aples,  and  which  instils  into  the 
youthful  mind  the  adoration  of  Force, 
represented  by  ihe/ait  accomj)li.  Against 
this  theory,  it  is  well  that  some  one 
should  protest  in  the  name  of  Human 
Conscience  and  of  offended  morality. 

^  Comments  on  the  French  Emperor's  recent 
work,  from  different  points  of  view,  haTe 
already  appeared  in  our  pages.  ThJB  new 
commentary,  by  Mr.  Mazzini,  is,  of  course,  to 
be  taken  as  peculiarly  his  own.  But,  ma  there 
can  be  few  persons  in  Europe  whose  opinion 
of  the  French  Emperor,  and  of  the  doctrine  of 
his  book,  is  better  entitled  to  hearing  and 
consideration,  we  haye  great  pleasure  in  adding 
this  paper  to  the  two  that  have  preceded  it  on 
the  same  subject — differing  though  it  does 
from  both. — ^E^brroB^ 


I. 


The  theory  is  as  follows  : 

When  Providence  raises  up  individiuiU 
like  Charlemagne y  Coisar,  Napohon,  it  u 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  to  the  peoples 
Hie  path  Uuy  are  to  follow ;  of  patting 
the  seal  of  their  genius  upon  a  new  era, 
and  completing  the  work  of  centuries 
in  a  few  years.  Happy  ilie  peoples  w1u> 
recognise  and  follow  Otem.  Woe  to  those 
wJio  misunderstand  or  resist  them  !  They, 
like  the  Hebrews,  crucify  tJieir  Messiah.*^ 

The  practical  application  of  this  theory 
to  the  lives  of  great  potentates  consists 
in  judging  their  actions,  not  from  the 
height  of  a  moral  doctrine  or  rule,  but 
by  special  rules  applicable  only  to  these 
few ;  in  attributing  to  their  every  act 
some  solemn  ideal  aim,^  unsuspected 
by  the  mass;  in  claiming  as  a  special 
illumination  in  them  that  which  is  but 
the  reflex  of  that  sum  of  truth  which 
was  in  fact  a  previous  collective  acqui- 
sition, and  in  pointing  to  the  visible 
progress  of  the  succeeding  period  as  a 
direct  consequence  of  their  work.  This 
is  the  method  that  has  led  to  what  is 
called  the  rehabilitatian,  in  France  of 
such  men  as  Louis  XIV.,  in  England  of 
Henry  VIIL,  and  in  Germany  of  Nero 
and  Cleopatra. 

Both  the  theory  and  its  application 
tend  to  piodnce  the  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences. If  the  actions  of  men  of 
genius  are  withdrawn  from  all  moral 
criterion  or  role,  a  first  success  is  suf- 
ficient to  render  it  the  duty  of  the 

*  "Uf^oi  Cnsur,"  Preface. 

s  With  rsgsrd  to  the  compact  between  Cras- 
auMf  Pompey,  and  C«sur,  the  writer  of  the 
"  Life  of  CaMT  "  declares  :  *'  Historians  gene> 
rally  have  attributed  this  agreement  to  no 
other  cause  thsn  personal  interest.  Undoubt- 
edly Pompey  and  Crassus  were  not  insensible 
to  theadvMitsges  of  aoompaet  which  favoured 
their  1ot«  of  wealth  and  power ;  but  we  are 
hound  to  attribute  a  higher  aim  to  CsMar,  aad 
to  suppose  him  inflnenoed  l^  true  patriotism. 
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peoples  to  follow  them.  Genius  becomes 
a  tyranny.  Even  thougli  its  actions 
should  be  unintelligible,  though  they 
should  put  down  the  free  conscience  of 
the  community,  and  substitute  indi- 
vidual for  collective  inspiration,  every 
protest  is  culpable  or  foolish.  What  do 
we  know  of  the  mission  confided  to 
genius  by  God?  What  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  that  new  era  it  is  destined  to 
initiate  ?  It  belongs  to  genius  to  guide ; 
it  is  for  us  to  follow. 

A  people  in  whom  such  a  doctrine  as 
this  should  take  root  for  ten  years  would 
become  incapable  of  freedom,  would 
acquire  the  habit  of  awaiting  every 
initiative  from  its  ruler,  of  entrusting 
every  progress  to  its  Caesars,  and,  gene- 
ralizing by  degrees,  would  learn  to  see 
the  Csesar  of  each  social  sphere  in  its 
minister,  general,  and  prefect. 

The  doctrine  is  false;  false  morally 
and  historically. 

II. 

There  exists  but  one  certain  criterium 
of  truth  for  us — the  moral  law ;  one  sole 
basis  upon  which  to  found  our  judgment 
of  the  acts  of  men — the  distinction 
between  moral  good  and  moral  evil, 
between  devotion  to  the  first  and  the 
egotism  of  the  second. 

All  other  criteria  or  rules  of  judgment 
that  have  hitherto  been  set  up  are 
either — like  the  senses — merely  the 
means  of  providing  materials  for  the 
supreme  criterium  or  rule ;  or — like 
reason — mere  instruments  given  to  man 
wherewith  to  verify  its  application ;  and 
they  are  all  doomed  to  lead  us  into 
error  unless  used  in  subordination  to 
the  Supreme  Law. 

Science,^  apart  from  morals,  is  not, 
nor  can  ever  be,  the  supreme  criterium. 
It  verifies  that  criterium  in  the  various 
branches  of  intellectual  activity,  and 
facilitates  its  practical  application,  or 
points  out  the  necessity  of  its  fuller 
development,  but  it  may  not  be  sub- 
stituted for  it  It  is  the  property  only 
of  a  few,  and  the  supreme  criterium 
must  be  available  to  and  embrace  all 
men,  and  constitute  their  equality.    The 

^  Scienza,  Scientia. 


moral  law  alone  fulfils  this  condition; 
and,  embodying  and  comprehending  in 
itself  the  aim  we  are  bound  to  reach, 
it  represents  that  amount  of  the  law  of 
life  known  to  and  possessed  by  the 
epoch.  It  is  therefore  at  once  the 
highest  and  the  most  universal  criterium. 

Now,  at  the  point  our  epoch  has 
reached,  morality,  the  moral  law,  may 
be  summed  up  in  one  word,  the  re- 
ligious significance  of  which  is,  as  yet, 
unrecognised  by  the  great  number — 
Progress :  the  progress  of  all  through 
each.  None  can  work  out  his  own  in- 
dividual progress  or  salvation,  save  by 
labouring  in  his  own  sphere,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  own  capacity,  to  aid  the 
progress  or  salvation  of  others.  All  that 
furthers  this  aim  is  good;  all  that 
opposes  or  leads  astray  from  it  is  evil; 
the  choice  between  the  two  constitutes 
human  responsibility,  the  essential  con- 
dition of  which  is  liberty. 

Any  progress  not  freely  achieved  is 
but  apparent — the  form  without  the 
soul ;  it  is  doomed  to  perish. 

From  the  authority  of  this  criterium, 
none,  whether  great  or  little,  are  exempt. 
This,  I  repeat,  is  the  religious  basis 
of  human  equality.  Any  individual,  or 
category  of  individuals,  who  should  suc- 
ceed in  emancipating  themselves  from 
its  authority  would  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  system  of  caste,  and  lead  us  back 
to  the  Brahminical  dogma. 

Upon  this  earthly  path,  which,  each 
and  all,  we  have  to  tread,  I  admit  of 
leaders  and  followers;  but  under  the 
double  condition  that  he  who  leads 
leads  towards  progress,  and  he  who 
follows  follows  freely. 

I  accept  the  doctrine  that  preaches 
sacrifice  for  the  good  of  others — indi- 
vidual sacrifice  for  the  collective  good, 
the  sacrifice  of  a  generation  for  the 
generations  to  come.  But  that  sacrifice, 
in  order  to  be  truly  such,  and  sacred 
enough  to  deserve  to  achieve  its  aim, 
must  be  a  sacrifice  freely  accepted,  a 
sacrifice  not  to  the  will  of  others,  but 
to  the  consciousness  of  a  duty  which 
would  no  longer  exist  if  you  cancel  the 
moral  criterium;  a  sacrifice  not  to  the 
agent,  but  to  the  programme,  the  aim. 
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On  these  conditions  alone  is  sacrifice  a 
source  of  life  for  our  fellow-men,  and  of 
a  higher  life,  here  or  elsewhere,  for  him 
who  performs  it.  The  slave,  the  man 
who  bows  down  before  the  nod  of  a 
man,  simply  because  he  recognises  in 
him  the  symbol  of  power,  is  incapable 
of  a  religious  act  like  that  of  sacrifice; 
with  him  the  death  of  the  soul  has 
preceded  the  death  of  the  body;  the 
material  of  sacrifice  no  longer  exists 
within  him. 

They  who  have  read  any  of  my 
"writings  will  certainly  not  accuse  me  of 
irreverence  towards  genius,  nor  of  that 
anarchical  disposition  of  mind  which 
delays  so  many  great  enterprises  at  the 
present  day,  and  induces  every  insig- 
nificant individuality  to  hold  himself 
aloof  from  every  organization,  hierarchy, 
or  discipline.  I  venerate  authority,  and 
feel  all  the  sanctity  of  obedience.  But 
authority  springs  from  God,  and  lives  in 
His  Law,  the  Truth.  Whensoever  a 
man  says  to  me,  "  Follow  me  ;  authority 
lives  in  me;^^  it  is  both  my  duty  and  my 
right  to  examine  whether  his  life  re- 
presents and  fulfils  the  moral  law,  virtue, 
and  the  power  of  sacrifice ;  then  to 
inquire  whereabouts  he  proposes  to 
guide  me  ;  and,  finally,  if  the  sum  of 
force  he  is  able  to  direct  towards  that 
aim  be  greater  than  that  of  others. 
Then  only — the  three  terms  of  the 
problem  being  affirmatively  solved — ^wiU 
I  follow  him  in  joyful  and  reverent  faith, 
without  seeking  to  penetrate  every  detail 
of  his  conduct,  exacting  explanations  of 
every  movement,  or  tormenting  him 
with  factious  opposition,  or  unworthy 
suspicion. 

But  the  theory  of  which  I  have  spoken 
suppresses  the  two  first  terms  of  the 
problem,  and  assumes  that  authority 
may  be  constituted  by  the  third  alone. 
Even  as  savages  worship  the  thunder- 
bolt, it  would  have  us  prostrate  ourselves 
before  Force,  in  whatever  aspect  or 
direction  it  manifest  itself.  Attila  de- 
stroys the  conscience  of  the  human  race. 

Genius  is  but  a  force,  an  instrument. 
It  may  be  directed  either  to  good  or 
evil ;  it  may  either  serve  the  progress 
of  all,  or  lose  itself  in  egotism.    Genius 


is  not  authority ;  it  is  a  means  of 
authority.  Authority  lies  in  virtue, 
illumined  by  genius.  Grenius  increases 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  man, 
for  duty  is  ever  in  proportion  to  the 
power  residing  in  the  individual  or 
collective  being.  But  genius  cannot  in 
itself  constitute  any  character  of  sove- 
reignty. All  sovereignty  is  in  the  aim. 
They  who  depart  from  the  guidance 
of  these  rules  of  judgment  are  doomed 
to  misunderstand  the  history  of  men 
and  things. 

III. 

It  is  not  true  that  genius  is  always, 
by  its  very  nature,  the  initiation  of  a 
new  era.  Genius  either  initiates  or 
concludes  an  era. 

It  happens  occasionally,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  an  epoch,  when  the  idea 
which  was  the  soul  of  that  epoch  is, 
in  the  intellectual  sphere  at  least,  ex- 
hausted— when  the  human  mind,  urged 
on  by  the  inexorable  law  of  progress,  is 
beginning  to  wander  in  hopeful  search  of 
a  fresh  source  of  life — that  some  power- 
ful genius  oversteps  at  one  bound  the 
confines  marked  out  by  the  tradition  of 
the  epoch,  and  advances  upon  the  un- 
known territory  of  the  future.  His  soul 
is  concentrated  in  a  vast  aspiration  ;  his 
brow  illumined  by  the  rays  of  dawn. 
Sanctified  by  unconscious  power  and  by 
love,  he  grasps  by  intuition  the  synthesis 
of  the  future,  and  makes  known  its 
fundamental  conception  or  idea,  an  idea 
of  which,  perhaps,  the  ten,  twelve,  or 
fourteen  succeeding  centuries  may  be 
a  commentary. 

Occasionally,  in  a  similar  period,  be- 
tween the  going  down  of  one  epoch  and 
the  dawn  of  its  successor,  a  man  of  equal 
power  —  but  especially  displayed  in 
energy  of  action  and  conscious  capacity 
of  rule — arises  to  concentrate  and  sum 
up  in  himself  the  intellectual  labour  of 
the  past,  and  translate  it  into  action ;  to 
spread  its  principles  into  other  lands 
than  that  wherein  it  found  its  most 
visible  expression  and  triumph.  He 
unconsciously  prepares  the  way  for  the 
future  synthesis,  but  neither  reveals  nor 
recognises  it. 
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The  first — as  I  said — initiates  :  he  is 
a  prophet. 

The. second  sums  up  and  diffuses  the 
summary  of  the  thought  of  the  epoch. 
He  does  not  add  to  it.  So  little  is  there 
of  initiative  power  in  him  that  he  gene- 
rally carries  with  him  to  the  tomb  the 
initiative  of  the  people  from  whom  he 
derived  his  name  and  power  of  action. 
With  Alexander  the  mission  of  Greece 
in  the  world  perished  for  an  indefinite 
period;  with  Caesar  began  the  long 
death-agony  of  Rome ;  with  Napoleon 
died  the  initiative  of  France  in  Europe. 

Eeligious  genius  belongs  to  the  first 
category ;  the  genius  of  almost  all  great 
conquerors  to  the  second.  The  first 
realizes,  generally  speaking,  all  the  con- 
ditions of  authority  described  above — a 
programme  ;  a  life  in  harmony  with  the 
idea ;  and  the  sign  of  moral  power  in  the 
fascination  it  exercises  over  the  minds 
of  men. 

The  second — the  only  form  of  genius 
contemplated  by  the  system  I  attack 
under  the  name  of  Ccesarism — substi- 
tutes for  these  conditions  of  authority 
an  energetic  tyrannical  affirmation  of  its 
own  individuality.  To  those  who  ask, 
**  Wherefort  should  IhavefaUk  in  thee  ?  " 
it  answers,  "  Because  I  have  faith  in 
myself.'^ 

Men  of  this  second  class  of  genius 
may  achieve  great  things,  but  they  do 
not  initiate  an  epocL  An  initiative  is 
the  apostolato — ^armed  or  pacific— of  a 
Tiew  idea.  Had  they  such,  they  would 
reveal  it  as  a  pledge  for  the  belief  they 
ask  of  us. 

Now,  we  may  serve  an  idea,  but  we 
cannot,  without  violation  of  our  mission 
and  duty  here,  serve  an  individual.  We 
may  follow  him  so  long  as  an  idea  wo 
have  meditated  and  freely  accepted  is 
inscribed  upon  his  banner ;  but,  where 
no  such  banner,  no  such  idea,  exists  as 
security  to  us  for  his  intentions,  it  is  our 
duty  profoundly  to  scrutinize  every  act 
of  the  man  who  summons  us  to  follow 
him — our  duty  to  preserve  our  liberty 
intact  both  as  the  pledge  and  the  means 
of  exercising  that  scrutiny-— our  duty  to 
protest  both  by  word  and  sword  against 
his  every  attempt  to  rob  us  of  it. 


I  believe  in  God  and  adore  His  Law. 
I  abhor  idolatry. 

IV. 

A  constant  and  complete  confusion  of 
two  things  essentially  distinct  is  the 
soul  of  Csesarism :  a  confusion  of  the 
agent  with  the  remote  and  imforeseen 
results  of  his  work — between  the  instru- 
ment and  the  law  which  governs  its 
action :  a  confusion  between  the  work 
of  man  and  of  God. 

The  world  of  history,  as  it  slowly  un- 
folds, reveals  the  action  of  two  elements : 
the  work  of  individuals,  and  the  provi- 
dential design.  The  first  is  defined  by 
the  word  liberty;  the  second  by  the 
word  progress.  Time  and  space  are 
ours ;  we  may  retard  or  accelerate  pro- 
gress ;  we  cannot  prevent  it. 

Progress  is  the  Law  of  God,  to  be 
fulfilled  howsoever  we  may  act.  But 
that  fulfilment  does  not  abolish  nor 
diminish  our  responsibility  for  our  ac- 
tions. Tlie  crimes  or  errors  of  one  gene- 
ration are  a  lesson  to  the  generation 
that  succeeds ;  but  the  generation  that 
has  errod  or  sinned  deserves  blame  or 
reprobation,  and  expiates  its  crimes  or 
errors  here  or  elsewhere. 

The  invasion  of  the  Latin  world  by 
Northern  races  destroyed  Eoman  civili- 
zation, and  brought  massacre  and  devas- 
tation upon  Italy,  producing  a  state  of 
semi-barbarism  where  late  flourished 
civil  liberty,  industry,  and  the  arts. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  centuries,  the 
Latino  -  Germanic  world  arose  in  the 
place  of  the  Latin  world.  Civilization 
had  regained  in  extension  what  it  had 
lost  in  intensity;  the  barbarians  re- 
turned to  their  forests  affected  and  in- 
fluenced by  the  civilization  against  which 
they  had  waged  mortal  war;  a  vast 
territory  was  laid  open  to  the  action  of 
the  new  syntheeds ;  Eoman  civilization 
was  supeiseded  by  Christian  civiliza- 
tion. Yet  are  we  therefore  to  regard 
Alaric  and  Attila  as  the  apostles  of 
civilization?  Was  it  the  duty  of  the 
sons  of  Eome  to  range  themselves  be- 
neath the  banner  of  their  invaders  f 

The  men  who  waded  through  riven 
of  blood  to  lay  the  fonndations  of  their 
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monarchies  in  the  second  part  of  the 
middle  ages,  un(?onsciously  prepared  the 
way  for,  and  fixed  the  boundaries  of, 
those  nationalities  which,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  by  awakening  the  peoples  to 
collective  self-consciousness,  are  in  their 
turn  preparing  the  way  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Monarchical  and  triumph 
of  the  Republican  dogma.  Ought  we,  on 
this  account,  to  venerate  the  cruelties  and 
perjuries  of  Louis  XI.  and  such  as  he  ? 
The  most  insolent  tyrannies  infallibly 
lead,  after  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  more 
years,  to  a  greater  development  of  liberty ; 
the  action  of  the  human  mind  is  by  the 
nature  of  things  proportioned  to  the 
pressure  exercised  upon  it.  Shall  we 
therefore  raise  altars  to  tyrants  1 

An  ancient  heresy  venerated  Judas, 
the  betrayer  of  Christ.  The  members 
of  the  sect  argued  that  without  Judas 
there  would  probably  have  been  no 
martyrdom,  and  therefore  no  redemption. 
Csesarism  is  the  application  of  this 
theory  to  history.  No ;  we  may  not 
confound  the  acts  of  the  free  responsible 
creature  with  the  results  of  the  Provi- 
dential Laws.  Infamy  to  Judas  ;  glory 
to  God,  who  does  not  allow  the  deeds  of 
any  Judas  to  change  the  destinies  of 
humanity.  This  double  cry  of  our 
hearts  is  one  of  the  vital  conditions 
which  will  prevent  too  long  delay  in 
the  fulfilment  of  those  destinies.  The 
religion  of  protest  is  security  for  the 
religion  of  victory.  Suppose  the  doc- 
trines of  Caesarism  universally  to  pre- 
vail; suppose  that  submission  to  the 
powerful  fact,  the/at^  accompli,  were  to 
become  the  doctrine  of  a  whole  people 
during  an  entire  epoch,  how  many  more 
centuries  must  then  elapse,  how  many 
more  martyrs  must  suffer,  ere  the  broken 
tradition  of  progress  through  liberty 
could  be  relinked  and  carried  on  ?  The 
insurrectionary  cry  of  Spartacus,  though 
inefficacious  in  its  day,  is  a  part  of  that 
sacred  tradition,  as  is  the  reprobation 
jfreely  uttered  by  us  upon  conquering 
genius,  when,  in  the  pride  of  its  strength, 
it  crushes  beneath  its  arbitrary  will  the 
free  action  of  the  people  to  whom  it 
should  have  been  not  master,  but  guide. 
Cancel  that  reprobation,  cancel  Spar- 


tacus, cancel  all  who  have  protested  like 
him  in  the  name  of  violated  right,  and 
genius  will  learn  to  despise  you.  In  the 
face  of  a  humanity  composed  of  slaves, 
genius  will  infallibly  become  a  tyrant. 

Those  writers  who  teach  us  at  the 
present  day  that  every  fact  has  its  raison 
(TitrCj  and  is  therefore  to  be  accepted  by 
history  as  legitinuUe,  forget  the  law  of  life 
— of  humanity.  Evil  exists  on  earth, 
but  it  exists  to  be  combated ;  in  order 
that  we,  by  a  determined  struggle  and 
resistance  against  it,  may  deserve  the 
power  to  destroy  it,  and  advance  towards 
good.  1  Without  the  existence  of  evil 
our  life  would  have  neither  progress, 
aim,  nor  sanctification :  we  are  boimd 
not  to  accept  evil,  but  to  cry  anathema 
upon  it,  and  ceaselessly  to  struggle 
against  it.  The  rdiwii  dHUrt  of  evil 
lies  in  that  holy  warfare  which  its  exist- 
ence imposes  as  a  duty  upon  humanity. 
The  pretended  philosophical  formula  is 
therefore  immoral  and  absurd.  The  true 
pledge  of  future  progress  is  the  negation, 
not  the  acceptance,  of  Caesarism — inevit- 
able, it  may  be,  at  certain  periods,  but 
never  legitimate.  To  accept  it  as  such 
would  be  to  decree  its  perpetuity,  to 
abolish  human  liberty  and  spontaneity, 
the  sources  of  progress. 

V. 

Rome  was  expiring  when  Caesar  arose. 
The  corruption  of  manners ;  the  adora- 
tion of  material  interests  substituted  for 
the  Idea  that  had  created  the  greatness 
of  Rome ;  the  tyranny  of  the  Equestrian 
order,  and  of  Uie  farmers  of  public  re- 
venue ;  territorial  possession  based  on 
usury  and  confiscation  ;  the  absorption 
of  small  proprietorships  into  large,  and 
the  reduction  of  these  into  pastore-land, 
whereby  the  slave-class  took  the  place 
of  the  free  coltiyators  of  the  soil ;  the 
aristocracy  of  wealth  unaccompanied 
with  activity  of  industry,  and  therefore 
without  the  means  of  renewing  thai 
wealth ;  the  existence  of  a  mass  of  freed 
slaves  in  Rome,  servile  of  soul  and  care- 
less of  the  future  of  the  country ;  the 
poverty  of  the  masses,  and  the  conse- 
quent sale  of  votes ;  the  poverty  of  the 
legions,  and  the  consequent  sale  of  the 
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armed  force  to  any  ambitious  man  able  to 
purcliase  it — ^all  the  causes  of  the  disso- 
lution of  the  State  are  well  known  to  me. 
But,  because  Rome  was  doomed  to  perish, 
am  I  bound  to  hold  up  him  who  has- 
tened her  death  as  an  example  to  the 
future?  Because  society,  even  at  the 
present  day,  elevates  the  scaffold  into 
an  altar  of  expiation  for  the  guilty,  am 
I  bound  to  bow  down  before  the  execu- 
tioner, and  teach  ray  fellow-men  that  an 
act  of  justice  is  performed  whensoever 
he  appears  1 

No.  The  words  of  Ferrucci, — "  Thou 
art  come  to  slay  the  dead" — involim- 
tarily  rise  to  my  lips  as  a  formula  of 
supreme  contempt  and  reprobation  for 
him  who  usurps  the  part  of  God,  and 
ferociously  strangles  the  dying. 

Rome  was  expiring.  Liberty  was  ex- 
piring ;  but  was  it  not  the  duty  of  the 
most  powerful  son  of  Rome  to  strive  to 
save  her  ?  I  know  not  if  it  may  be  given 
to  genius  to  vanquish  death,  and  call  back 
life  already  sinking  into  the  tomb ;  but 
I  do  know  that  the  endeavour  is  holy, 
and  that  every  holy  endeavour  bears 
fruit  Caesar,  who  had  power  enough 
to  impose  his  own  tyranny  upon  the 
people,  might  have  used  that  power  in 
the  attempt  to  inspire  both  senate  and 
people  with  a  noble  pride  in  their 
ancient  mission;  in  draughting  among 
the  legions  the  multitude  of  slaves  who 
corrupted  Rome ;  in  resolutely  com- 
bating the  aristocracy  of  the  few  landed 
proprietors;  in  raising  the  banner  of 
the  social  question — the  sole  important 
question  of  the  period ;  in  initiating  a 
change  in  the  distribution  of  property ; 
and,  without  violent  interruption  of  the 
Republican  tradition,  supported  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  people,  in  restoring  pos- 
session of  the  land  to  the  sons  of  the 
ancient  small  cultivators  and  proprietors. 

He  might — probably  he  would — ^have 
failed  in  the  attempt.  But  who  can  esti- 
mate the  advantage  to  the  future  of  the 
solemn  spectacle  of  a  terrible  struggle 
sustained  by  genius  in  defence  of  the 
liberties  of  his  country  against  death 
itself] 

Caesar  was  incapable  of  this.  He  saw 
his  country  expiring,  and  thought  only 


of  the  moment  of  seizing  the  inherit- 
ance. And,  the  moment  in  which  he 
allowed  the  idea  he  might  have  sustained 
to  be  submerged  beneath  the  egotism  of 
dominion,  and  forgot  his  country  in  him- 
self, was  he  disinherited  of  all  initialive. 

Fascinated  by  the  strange  power  of 
the  warrior  and  conqueror,  we  have  all 
of  us — adversaries  and  admirers — re- 
garded him  as  a  man  who  achieved  a 
vast  and  decisive  revolution.  The  truth 
is,  that  he  hastened  the  last  hour  of 
Roman  liberty — no  more. 

The  social  question^  which  was,  as  I 
have  said,  the  only  important  question 
of  the  period,  was  left  imsolved ;  the 
struggle  between  the  rich  and  poor  was 
not  concluded.  Writers  have  called 
Ctesar  the  man  of  Democracy,  because 
he  leaned  for  support  upon  the  Plebeians 
against  the  Patricians  who  stood  in  his 
way ;  but  what  real  progress  did  he 
obtain  for  that  people  who  hailed  him 
"Father"  and  "Liberator?"  What 
change,  other  than  political,  did  he  pro- 
duce in  Rome  ]  The  constitution  of 
property  remained  the  same ;  the  conse- 
quences of  war,  of  proscriptions,  and  of 
the  largesse  bestowed  upon  the  legions^ 
substituted  a  certain  number  of  new 
proprietors  for  the  old,  but  without  any 
alteration  of  principle,  without  any 
.system  of  choice,  without  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  new  legality ;  and  after  him, 
as  before  him,  every  civil  struggle  led 
inevitably  to  the  same  results.  Large 
landed  proprietorships — the  mortal  dis- 
ease of  Italy — remained  imchanged; 
slave  labour,  substituted  for  free  labour, 
remained;  an  idle,  hungry,  plebeian 
class,  clamorous  for  public  alms,  re- 
mained. Caesar  intoxicated  them  with 
the  spectacle  of  triumphs,  naval  fights, 
gladiatorial  exhibitions,  but  did  not 
relieve  the  misery  of  their  condition. 
All  the  causes  condemning  Rome  to 
dissolution  remained  unchanged. 

Caesar  did  fulfil  a  mission;  but  it  was 
an  unconscious  one,  and  therefore  he 
was  utterly  without  merit  in  its  accom- 
plishment. It  was  the  same  that  was 
fulfilled  at  a  later  period  by  the  con- 
quering barbarians. 

The  first  epoch  of  the  life  of  Rome — 
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that  in  wliicli  unity  of  civilization  was 
imposed  upon  the  peoples  by  force  of 
arms — ^was    in    course    of    conclusion. 
Caesar  concluded  it  by  his  Gallo-Ger- 
manic  wars,  and  his  invasion  of  Britain. 
A  second  epoch  was  approaching — 
that  in  which  unity  and  civilization  were 
given  through  faith,  through  the  moral 
organization  of  Christianity  under  the 
rule  of  the  Popes.     The  dissolution  of 
the  Roman  Empire  and  of  Roman  domi- 
nion was  required  in  order  to  allow  the 
peoples  to  acquire  the  self-consciousness 
necessary  to  the  evolution  of  that  epoch. 
By  degrading  the  Patricians,  and  intro- 
ducing the  Gallic  centurions  into  the 
Senate,  Caesar  was  instrumental  in  fur- 
thering the   Providential  design.     But 
is  not  liberty  the   true  life,  the   con- 
science of  nations  1 

Allowing  for  the    diversity  of   the 
times  and  of  the  peoples,  Alexander, 
Caesar,  and  iN'apoleon  may  be   said  to 
have  had  the  same  mission.     They  did 
not,  I  repeat,  initiate — they  concluded 
an   era.     They  summed  up  in  them- 
selves— and  their  greatness  is  to  a  large 
extent  owing  to  this — the  genius  of  the 
epoch  to  which  they  belonged.     They 
introduced  no   new   element   into   the 
civilization  they  represented  ;  but,  when 
its    own    progressive    power    was    ex- 
hausted, they  were  impelled  by  Provi- 
dence to  diffuse  it  around ;  Alexander 
in  Asia,  Caesar  in  the  Gallo-Germanic 
world,  i^apoleon  in  Europe.    After  this, 
cornipted  by  egotism  and  the  sendle 
adoration  of  the  multitudes,  they  de- 
graded even  that  mission  to  the  narrow 
sphere  of  self,  and  perished :  Alexander, 
probably  by  poison,  in  Babylon,  midway 
in  his  career ;  Caesar,  by  the  dagger  of 
the  conspirator;  ^^Tapoleon,  at  St.  Helena. 
At  the  present  day,  corrupted  by  our 
materialistic  adoration  of  Force,  we  for- 
get the  Greek  Idea,  the  Roman  Idea, 
and  the  Idea  of  the  French  Revolution, 
which  were  the  sources  of  these  con- 
querors'   power,   and    concentrate    our 
admiration  upon  the  individuals.    **  For 
many  centuries,"  says  the  writer  of  the 
Life  of  Caesar,  "it  was  enough  for  the 
world  to  know  that  such  had  been  the 
will  of  Csesar^  in  order  to  obey." 


This  is  not  true.  The  prestige  before 
which  Alaric  turned  pale,  and  Attila 
drew  hack — which  caused  the  barba- 
rians to  respect  the  bishops,  and  the 
Middle  Ages  to  hail  the  Empire  as 
sacred — was  not  the  prestige  of  Caesar, 
but  of  Rome.  The  world  forefelt  the 
eternal  life  and  eternal  unifying  mission 
of  the  Sacred  City. 

VI. 

At  any  rate,  these  personifications  of 
a  whole  people  in  an  individual,  these 
living  summaries  of  an  entire  epoch, 
are  things  of  the  past.  The  future 
will,  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
proceed  by  a  different  course.  Genius 
will  continue,  as  before,  to  reflect  the 
thought  of  one  epoch,  or  initiate  that 
of  another,  but  in  the  sphere  of  ideas 
alone.  In  the  sphere  of  fact,  of  action, 
all  great  manifestations  and  incarnations 
of  thought  will  be  collective. 

If  the  youth  of  Italy,  emancipating 
themselves  from  the  influence  of  recent 
French  and  German  theories,  will  study 
history  synthetically,  I  am  very  sure 
they  will  find  therein  confirmation  of 
the  ideas  I  sketched  forth  in  a  little 
work^  thirty  years  ago,  though  without 
having  time  to  give  them  their  full 
development,  and  which,  summarily,  are 
as  follows : — 

The  first  epoch — represented  by  the 
Oriental  world,  founding  its  life  princi- 
pally, almost  exclusively,  upon  the  Idea 
God — a  gigantic  pantheistic  conception, 
of  which  the  timid,  hesitating,  quasi- 
Jesuitical  Pantheism  of  the  modem 
French  and  German  schools  is  but  a 
feeble  reflection  —  ruled  in  absolute 
dominion,  crushing  alike  the  individual, 
human  liberty,  and  progress.  Society 
was  petrified  by  the  fatalism  of  caste. 
The  sole  progress  shadowed  forth  or 
hoped  for  by  the  individual  was  the 
annihilation  of  the  Ego, 

A  second  epoch — represented  by  the 
Polytheistic  and  Chnstian  worlds — 
added  to  the  term  God  the  term  Indi- 
vidual. As  the  individual  possesses  a 
dual  life,  subjective  and  objective,  inter* 
nal  and  external,  personal  and  relative^ 

1  ''FoietAvenir.'* 
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80  that  second  epocli  was  subdivided  into 
two  grand  periods.  The  Greco-Roman 
period  elaborated  the  subjective  internal 
life  of  the  individual,  and  achieved — 
it  matters  little  that  it  was  limited  to 
one  sole  class  of  citizens  —  the  Idea 
Liberty.  The  Christian  period  defined 
the  external,  objective  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  achieved  the  Idea  Equality. 

This  second  epoch  was  concluded  by 
the  French  Revolution,  which  summed  up 
and  gave  to  the  worid,  in  its  Declaration 
of  Rights,  the  political  formula  of  the 
life  of  the  individual  And,  as  the  law 
of  logic  requires  that  the  nature  of  the 
instrument  should  be  proportioned  and 
adapted  to  the  aim  to  be  achieved,  the 
different  periods  of  the  epoch  of  human 
emancipation  were  personified  and 
summed  up  by  the  powerful  individu- 
alities by  which  they  were  concluded  : 
the  Greek  period  by  Alexander,  the 
Roman  by  Caesar,  the  French  Revolution 
by  Napoleon. 

At  the  present  day — it  is  enough  to 
affirm  it,  for  the  signs  thereof  are  already 
too  abundant  to  be  denied  by  any  who 
earnestly  study  the  times — a  third 
epoch  is  dawning  upon  us,  the  epoch 
of  Collective  Life,  of  Association.  The 
highest  interpreters  of  this  epoch  will 
be  Collective  Beings,  Peoples,  whom 
the  consciousness  of  the  new  aim  has 
constituted  ^N'ations. 

If  this  historic  synthesis — Grod ;  God 
and  the  Individual ;  God,  the  Individual, 
and  Humanity — be  true,  as  I  believe, 
Csesarism  is  a  doctrine  not  only  con- 
demned by  the  Moral  Law,  but  inap- 
plicable to  our  epoch, 

Cajsarism,  Monarchy,  and  Papacy  are 
all  of  them  manifestations — varying 
according  to  their  sphere  of  action — of 


one  sole  principle :  the  religio^  prin- 
ciple which  declares  that  the  salvation  of 
aU  is  to  be  lurought  oiU  by  one  alone. 

From  the  firat  utterance  of  the  holy 
word  Progress,  from  the  time  we  began 
to  comprehend  the  collective  life  of  Hu- 
manity, from  the  time  when  the  doc- 
trine was  revealed  to  us  that  none  can 
be  saved  otherwise  than  by  labouring  vnih 
aU  for  the  salvation  of  all — those  three 
formulae  of  the  former  principle  wero 
condemned.  The  Pagans  of  our  epoch 
may  do  what  they  will  to  uphold  them: 
life  is  elsewhere.  Even  as  those  corpses 
which  stood  erect  and  perfect  so  long  as 
they  were  shut  in  by  lava  on  every  side^ 
and  crumbled  into  dust  so  soon  as  they 
were  reached  by  light  and  air,  they  will 
Ml  for  ever  at  tiie  first  breath  of  a 
people  arising,  not  in  the  name  of  mere 
negations,  but  guided  by  an  Idea  of  Free 
Faith  vaster  and  more  sublime  than  that 
which  gave  life  to  those  forms  in  ages 
past. 

At  the  present  day  Caesarism  and 
Papacy  quarrel  between  themselves  like 
accomplices  shut  up  in  the  same  prison; 
but  they  recognise  a  common  origin  and 
interest,  and,  in  the  face  of  any  serious 
peril,  they  will  renew  the  compact  of 
Charles  V.  and^Clement  VIL  But,  as 
surely  as  there  is  truth  in  philosophy, 
power  in  liberty,  and  holiness  in  our 
religion  of  Progress,  they  wiU  perish — 
and  that  ere  long — in  the  same  battle. 

I  have  spoken  of  Caesarism,  not  of  the 
writer  of  the  **  life  of  Caesar."  Let  him 
do  what  he  will,  he  is  extraneous  to  the 
question  treated  of  in  these  pages.  Even 
if  the  doctrines  of  Caesarism  were  ac- 
cepted, they  could  avail  him  nothing. 
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How  fast  events  drift  down  the  torrent  of 
Time  !  To  us,  who  had  come  to  be  as  it 
were  our  present  selves  when  the  Indian 
Mutiny  took  place,  it  seems  as  if  it 
had  happened  but  yesterday.  It  is  only 
when  we  are  struck  by  finding  the  little 
children  who  were  then  pitied  as  orphans 
grown  into  men  beginning  life  on  their 
own  account,  or  when  we  hear  of  the 
generals  who  commanded  in  the  field  as 
aged  veterans  enjoying  their  hardly 
earned  honours,  that  we  realize  that 
what  seems  so  fresh  is  a  thing  of 
history. 

There  we  were,  in  the  midst  of  our 
usual  occupations,  a  few  of  us  more 
anxious  than  usual  for  kindred  far  away. 
But  the  first  dismay  and  alarm  of  the 
mutiny  had  subsided,  relief  was  on  the 
way,  and  we  trusted  to  British  courage 
to  hold  out  till  it  should  arrive.  The 
world  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
Manchester  Exhibition,  and  chiefly  oc- 
cupied with  discussing  the  new  fights 
that  systematic  arrangement  had  cast 
upon  ideas  of  the  history  of  art,  or 
bewailing  the  inconveniences  of  crowded 
trains,  overfull  stations,  and  lodgings 
obtained  by  a  happy  accident.  Then 
came  the  exclamations  of  newspaper 
readers  in  the  trains,  revealing  to  their 
companions  a  sense  that  something  more 
than  usually  frightful  had  taken  place. 
Then  there  was  an  eager  asking  of  ques- 
tions and  borrowing  of  papers.  Gentle- 
men satisfied  their  first  curiosity,  and 
advised  their  lady-friends  to  abstain 
from  reading,  in  the  hope  that  what  was 
so  horrible  might  yet  turn  out  untrue. 

Alas !  though  some  of  the  more 
savage  details  were  happily  contradicted, 
the  main  fact  became  day  after  day  more 
appallingly  certain;  and,  as  letters  and 
fragments  of  evidence  came  forth  one 
after  the  other,  the  impression  became 
the  more  sickening  and  oppressive  as 

^  Cawnpore.  By  G.  0.  Trevelyan.  Mao- 
millaxiMi^  Co. 


it  was  borne  in  on  us  that  these  were 
sufferers  of  ways  and  habits  similar  to 
ourselves,  lately  reading  the  same  books, 
and  with  the  same  pleasures  and  in- 
terests as  ourselves.  We  had  read 
coolly  enough  of  many  a  historical 
massacre:  but  once  for  all  those  frag- 
ments of  Cawnpore  records  brought 
home  to  us  the  deadly  agonies  of  many 
a  nameless  sufferer,  whom  we  have 
passed  lightly  by  in  the  historian's 
vague  idiom,  "  They  all  were  put  to 
the  sword."  What  that  smooth  mono- 
syllabic sentence  conveys  we  know  better 
now  than  ever  we  did  before. 

And  now,  just  when  the  catastrophe 
has  passed  into  history,  when  the  wound 
has  ceased  to  be  new,  and  yet  the  evi- 
dence is  still  accessible  in  its  freshness, 
Mr.  Trevelyan  has  given  us  the  story  of 
Cawnpore,  gathering  up  and  connecting 
those  scattered  notices  which  make  con- 
temporary history  reach  us  in  so  con- 
fused and  entangled  a  manner,  drawing 
out  the  thread  into  a  clear  nairativei 
and,  above  all,  telling  the  histoiy 
with  head,  heart,  and  soul — a  head  to 
read  its  meaning,  a  heart  to  feel  its 
piteous  woefulness,  and  a  soul  to  perceive 
that  which  exalts  and  makes  its  woefal- 
ness  endurable.  Sometimes  the  aUu- 
sions  may  seem  somewhat  forced,  and 
give  an  air  of  affectation  and  fine  writing, 
but  we  believe  that  in  many  cases  this 
recurrence  to  impressive  phrases  and 
scenes  already  engraven  on  Aie  narrator^B 
mind  is  one  of  the  forms  of  reserve 
which  strong  feeling  is  prone  to  adopt, 
and  which  another  kind  of  mind  finds 
distasteful 

We  already  know  how  strong  has 
been  the  "  Competition  Wallah's  "  uni- 
form testimony  against  the  hateftd— we 
had  well-nigh  said  brutal — ^vulgarism, 
that  treats  all  natives  as  ^'  niggers.''  In 
these  days,  when  scarcely  a  fisunily  fiuls 
to  have  a  son  in  one  or  other  of  the 
colonies  in  some  capacity,  civil  or  mili- 
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tary,  we  surely  have  warnings  enough, 
to  combat  as  much  as  possible  this  un- 
happy form  of  slang,  and,  without  fall- 
ing into  unrealities  of  sentiment,  to  en- 
deavour to  bring  back  that  tone — which 
for  want  of  a  better  term  we  call 
chivalrous,  though  the  ages  of  chivalry 
were  mostly  devoid  of  it — that  regards 
especial  forbearance  and  consideration 
as  due  to  the  inferior  and  helpless. 

That  scorn  meets  with  a  more  bitter 
requital  than  ill-usage  might  almost  be 
said  to  be  the  moral  of  this  book.  To 
pamper  a  wild  animal  without  gaining 
its  affections  is  only  to  prepare  it  for 
destructiveness.  And  the  earlier  chapters 
of  this  lamentable  tale  are  the  descrip- 
tion of  how  the  creature  was  gratified 
with  whatever  could  feed  its  pride  and 
love  of  ease,  but  all  flung  to  it  with 
averted  head  and  disdainful  eye.  Seve- 
rity is  a  safer  course  than  indulgence 
without  kindness.  These  are  things  of 
system  for  which  individuals  can  scarcely 
be  censured,  though  individuals  have 
grievously  suffered  for  them.  Yet  we 
would  retract  our  saying  that  individuals 
can  scarcely  be  censured;  for  surely, 
whatever  the  hardening  effect  of  ex- 
ample, habitual  scorn  and  rudeness  are 
no  slight  offence ;  and  happily  many  a 
noble  exception  has  upheld  that  the 
true  gentleman  is  unfailing  in  courtesy 
even  to  the  most  mean  and  annoying  of 
dependents. 

From  the  causes  of  irritation  we  pass 
to  the  first  flashes  of  the  tempest,  and  to 
that  much  abused  confidence  which  at 
one  moment  angers  us  as  infatuation  or 
almost  judicial  blindness,  at  another  is 
touching  by  its  warm  affectionate  reliance 
on  the  treacherous  friends  and  fellow- 
soldiers  whose  hostility  was  discredited 
even  when  their  muskets  were  loaded 
and  their  swords  drawn.  Among  those 
who  were  most  full  of  this  fatal  trust  was 
Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  who  "worshipped 
"  his  sepoys,  spoke  their  language  like 
"  one  of  themselves,  and  indeed  had 
"  testified  to  his  predilection  for  the 
"  natives  of  Hindustan  by  the  strongest 
"  proof  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  man 
"  to  give."  When  the  danger  began  to 
become  so  apparent  that  even  he  could 


no  longer  close  his  eyes  to  it^  his  first 
step  was  to  telegraph  to  Lucknow;  his 
second  to  "invoke  the  assistance  of  a 
more  dubious  ally/'  that  adopted  son 
of  the  old  Mahratta,  Bajee  Eao,  whose 
adoption  Grovemment  had  refiised  to 
ratify — thus  creating  a  grievance,  the 
extent  of  which  to  a  Hindoo  mind  we 
in  Europe  can  scarcely  estimate.  Seereek 
Dhoondho  Punth,  better  known  as  the 
^ana,  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the  polish 
of  which  an  untamed  tiger  may  be 
capable.  Intimate  with  all  the  officers 
of  the  cantonment^  furnishing  his  palace 
at  Bithoor  with  as  much  European 
splendour  as  he  could  achieve,  yet  all 
the  time  with  deadly  hate  to  England  in. 
his  heart,  he  had  obtained  such  trust 
£rom  the  Gleneral  that  his  protection 
was  requested.  He  "took  up  his  quarters 
"  in  the  midst  of  the  houses  occupied  by 
"  the  civilians  and  their  families ;  the 
"  Treasury,  which  contained  upwards  of 
"  100,000/.,  was  put  imder  the  custody 
"  of  his  body-guard;  and  it  was  even 
"  proposed  that  the  ladies  and  children 
"  should  be  placed  in  sanctuary  in 
"  Bithoor  Palace."  Still  some  questioned 
the  safety  of  trusting  the  fold  to  the 
keeping  of  the  wolf,  and  in  a  dilatory 
manner  a  species  of  defence  was  prepared. 
By  an  unhappy  blunder,  the  magazine, 
with  its  river-protected  side,  was  ne- 
glected; and  "a  mud  wall  four  feet  high 

was  thrown  up  round  the  buildings 

which  composed  the  old  dragoon  hos- 
"  pital,  and  ten  guns  of  various  calibre 
"  were  placed  in  position  round  the  in- 
"  trenchment." 

"  *  What  do  you  call  that  place  you 
"  are  making  out  there  ? '  asked  Azi- 
"  moolah,  the  Nana's  confidant,  of  an 
"  English  lieutenant. 

"  *  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.' 

"  *  CaU  it  the  Fort  of  Despaur ! '  said 
"  the  Hindoo. 

"  *  No,  no,'  answered  the  undaunted 
"  Englishman ;  *  we  will  call  it  the  Fort 
"  of  Victory.'  " 

Alas  !  if  brave  hearts  could  have  been 
rampart  sufficient,  it  had  been  the  Fort 
of  Victory.  Nay,  so  it  was  in  the  truest 
sense,  for  never  was  it ,  the  Fort  of 
Despair,     There  were  spirits  there  who 
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were  never  without  hope— either  here  or 
heyond. 

Ill  this  intrenchment  the  white  women 
and  cliildren  spent  every  night,  while 
day  by  day  passed  in  expectation  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  sepoys,  which  was  sure 
to  come,  sooner  or  later.  Eyen  then,  Sir 
Hugh  Wlieeler,  full  of  a  true  imselfish 
spirit  of  chivalry,  sent  back  to  Sir  Henry 
La^v^ence  a  reinforcement  that  had  been 
despatched  to  him  from  Lucknow,  and, 
knowing  how  ill  it  could  have  been 
spared,  added  thereto  two  officers  and 
fifty  men  out  of  his  own  small  force. 
Well  was  it  for  them  to  be  sent  to  do 
good  service  at  Lucknow,  instead  of 
adding  to  the  mass  of  anguish  at  Cawn- 
pore. 

The  long  expected  mutiny  took  place, 
and  far  more  harmlessly  than  any  one 
had  dared  to  expect.  The  four  sepoy 
regiments  rose,  but  their  native  officers 
were  for  the  most  part  loyal,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  even  of  the  privates 
were  proof  against  their  comrades* 
example.  The  English  officers  were 
unscathed;  and  the  insurgents  were 
actually  setting  off  for  Delhi,  the  centre 
to  which  all  the  mutineers  had  flowed 
that  they  might  see  their  native  sove- 
reign once  more  reigning  in  triumph. 
Unhappily,  however,  they  had  requested 
the  Nana  to  make  common  cause  with 
them,  and  it  occurred  to  his  counsellor, 
the  ex-footman  Azimoolah,  and  others  of 
his  advisers,  that  he  would  be  a  mere 
nobody  at  the  Court  of  Delhi,  while,  as 
master  of  Cawnpore  and  its  district,  he 
might  make  his  own  terms  with  the 
reinstated  monarch.  He  saw  the  advan- 
tages of  the  scheme ;  prevailed  upon  the 
mutineers  to  return  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  all  the  English  in  the  canton- 
ment before  marching  upon  Delhi,  brib- 
ing them  with  the  promise  of  unlimited 
pillage,  and  a  gold  anklet  to  each  Sepoy. 

The  tidings  of  the  return  of  the  foe 
drove  all  the  English  within  their  in- 
trenchment. It  consisted  of  a  rect- 
angular parallelogram,  surrounded  by  a 
mud  wall  four  feet  high,  three  feet  thick 
at  the  base,  and  two  at  the  crest,  with 
apertures  for  the  guns.  Within  stood 
two  singlo-storied  barracks  surrounded 


with  verandahs,  both  built  of  thin  brick- 
work, the  larger  thatched,  the  lesser 
roofed  with  concrete,  with  cooking-sheds 
and  servants'  huts  near.  Such  was  the 
defence  behind  which  were  placed  no 
less  than  1,000  persons.  Four  hundred 
and  sixty-five  were  Englishmen,  both 
military  and  civilians;  about  two  hundred 
and  eighty  were  grown  women;  and  there 
were  at  least  as  many  young  children — 
mostly  scarce  above  infancy.  Happy  the 
mothers  whose  children  were  in  England ! 

Around  was  "a  force  which  would 
"  have  done  credit  to  any  Mahratta 
"  chief  in  the  palmiest  days  of  that 
"  redoubted  race.  There  was  an  entire 
"  regiment  of  excellent  cavalry,  well 
"  mounted  and  equipped.  There  was 
"  a  detachment  of  gunners  and  drivers 
"  from  the  Oudo  artillery,  who  had 
"  been  despatched  as  a  loan  from  Luck- 
"  now  to  Cawnpore,  just  in  time  to 
"  enable  them  to  take  part  in  the  revolt. 
"  There  were  the  Nana's  own  myrmidons, 
**  who  made  up  by  attachment  to  his 
"  cause  what  they  wanted  in  military 
"  skill  Lastly,  there  were  three  fine 
"  battalions  of  Bengal  sepoys,  led  by 
"  experienced  sepoy  officers,  armed  with 
"  English  muskets,  and  trained  by 
"  English  discipline."  The  effective 
general  was  Soubahdar  Teeka  Sing,  a 
Hindoo  colonel — ^for  be  it  observed,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  generation  unfamiliar 
with  the  organization  of  the  old  East 
Indian  army,  every  white  officer  of  a 
sepoy  regiment  had  his  native  duplicate, 
so  that,  when  all  the  whites  were  removed, 
the  framework  remained  complete  and 
effective.  Teeka  Sing  at  once  seized  the 
magazine,  so  unfortunately  neglected, 
and  sent  off  the  guns  drawn  by  Govern- 
ment bullocks  to  the  attack  of  the  in- 
trenchment. The  first  shot  was  fired  on 
the  6th  of  June,  1857. 

We  have  minute  evidence  of  the  state 
of  affairs  during  the  siege,  both  within 
and  without :  on  the  one  hand,  from 
Captain  Thomson,  one  of  the  four 
English  survivors,  and  from  the  half- 
castes  and  natives  who  remained  faitli- 
ful;  and,  on  the  other,  from  other  natives 
in  the  city  and  environs,  among  whom' 
the  most  remarkable  is  Kanukchund,  a 
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native  lawyer,  who  had  been  employed 
in  a  suit  against  the  ^N^ana,  and  there- 
fore concealed  himself  in  a  village  near 
at  hand,  bnt  all  the  time  kept  a  daily 
journal  of  passing  events  and  reports. 

Yet  why  should  we  trace  step  by  step 
that  most  heartrending  tragedy,  from 
the  moment  when  the  first  ball  broke 
the  leg  of  a  native  footman,  till  the  last 
slaughtered  innocent  was  tumbled  into 
the  "ladies'  well,"  on  the  16th  of  July, 
after  forty  days  of  untold  anguish  1  All 
that  we  would  here  do  would  be  to  touch 
on  those  more  striking  points  that  make 
the  narrative  bearable,  and  as  exalted 
as  it  is  sorrowfuL  When  balls  were 
passing  through  those  frail  brick  walls 
as  though  they  were  cardboard,  when 
the  thatched  barrack-roof  had  been 
burnt,  and  the  vertical  rays  of  an  Indian 
sun  in  the  month  of  June  were  pouring 
down  heat  as  fatal  as  the  shower  of  lead. 
Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  under  the  weight  of 
his  seventy-five  years,  soon  proved  able 
indeed  to  endure,  but  imequal  to  the 
exposure  and  fatigue  of  the  conduct  of 
the  struggle;  and,  as  Mr.  Trevelyan 
says  (referring  to  him  whose  natural 
endowments  made  him  the  leader  of 
the  10,000  Greeks),  "the  Clearchus 
"  of  Cawnpore  was  Captain  Moore,  an 
"  officer  in  charge  of  the  invalids  of  the 
"  32d  Foot.  He  was  a  tall,  fair,  blue- 
"  eyed  man,  glowing  with  animation  and 
"  easy  Irish  intrepidity.  Wheresoever 
"  there  was  most  pressing  risk,  and 
"  wheresoever  there  was  direst  wretched- 
"  ness,  his  pleasant  presence  was  seldom 
"  long  wanting.  Under  the  rampart; 
"  at  the  batteries ;  in  some  out-pickei^ 
"  where  men  were  dropping  like  phea- 
"  sants  under  a  fearful  cross-fire ;  in 
"  some  comer  of  the  hospital,  to  a  brave 
'*  heart  more  fearful  still,  where  lay  the 
"  mangled  forms  of  those  young  and 
**  delicate  beings  whom  war  should 
**  always  spare :  ever  and  everywhere 
«  was  heard  his  sprightly  voice  speaking 
"  words  of  encouragement,  of  exhorta- 
"  tion,  of  sympathy,  and  even  of  cour- 
**  teous  gallantry.  Wherever  Moore  had 
"  passec^  he  left  men  something  more 
'<  courageous,  and  women  something  less 
"  unhappy." 


The  Fort  St.  Elmo  of  Cawnpore  was 
an  unfinished  line  of  barracks,  each 
measuring  about  200  feet  in  length,  but 
only  three  of  which  had  reached  the 
height  of  forty  feet.  One  of  these, 
called  No.  4,  was  held  by  a  party  of 
civil  engineers,  who  for  three  days  so 
entirely  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the 
enemy  that  the  place  was  not  again 
attacked.  No,  3,  held  by  only  sixteen 
men,  was  the  scene  of  so  desperate  a 
struggle  that  one  surgeon  was  con- 
tinually employed  there,  and  with  his 
hands  fulL  It  was  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Mowbray  Thomson,  who 
has  lived  to  tell  how,  at  the  report 
of  each  casualty,  a  fresh  reinforcement 
arrived,  sometimes  a  civilian,  sometimes 
a  soldier.  On  the  23d  of  June,  when 
the  sounds  made  it  evident  that  some 
fresh  assault  was  being  prepared  to  cele- 
brate the  centenary  of  liie  battle  of 
Plassey,  Thomson  sent  to  head-quarters 
for  a  reinforcement  Moore  made  answer 
"  that  he  could  spare  nobody  except 
"  himself  and  Lieutenant  Delafosse.  In 
"  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  the  pair 
"  arrived,  and  at  once  sallied  forth 
**  armed,  one  with  a  sword,  and  the 
"  other  with  an  empty  musket.  Moore 
"  shouted  out,  *  Number  One  to  the 
"  front !'  and  the  enemy,  taking  it  for 
"  granted  that  the  well-known  word  of 
"  command  would  bring  upon  them  a 
"  full  company  of  Sahibs  with  fixed 
**  bayonets  and  cocked  revolvers,  broke 
**  cover  and  ran  like  rabbits.  But  to- 
"  wards  morning  they  returned  in  force, 
*^  and  attacked  with  such  determined 
"  ferocity  that  there  remained  more 
**  dead  Hindoos  outside  the  doorway 
"  than  there  were  living  Europeans 
"  within."  A  general  assault  of  the 
whole  intrenchment  by  the  whole  rebel 
force  took  place  at  the  same  time.  It 
was  a  short,  sharp  combat,  and  ended 
in  a  complete  repulse.  In  the  evening 
the  sepoys  drew  near,  made  obeisance, 
and  requested  leave  to  bury  their  dead — 
a  thorough  acknowledgment  of  defeat 

Five  days  before,  on  the  18th,  a  letter 
had  been  conveyed  out  of  the  intreneh- 
ment  by  a  native  messenger,  still  full  of 
leeolntion  and  spirit^  such  a  letter  as  it 
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"became  a  British  officer  like  Moore  to 
date  on  the  18th  of  June  :— "  We,  of 
"  course,  are  prepared  to  hold  out  to 
"  the  last.  It  is  needless  to  mention 
"  the  names  of  those  who  have  been 
"  killed  or  died.  We  trust  in  God ;  and, 
"  if  our  exertions  here  assist  your  safety, 
"  it  will  be  a  consolation  to  know  that 
**  our  friends  appreciate  our  devotion. 
"  Any  news  of  relief  will  cheer  us." 

And  these  words — how  fearfully  touch- 
ing in  their  simplicity ! — ^were  written 
when,  besides  the  other  unspeakable 
horrors  of  the  siege,  famine  and  thirst 
were  fast  prevailing.  Imperfectly  vic- 
tualled at  first,  the  garrison  were  nearly 
at  the  end  of  their  stores,  and  there 
WQS  but  a  single  well,  the  favourite 
mark  of  the  enemy,  who  always  directed 
their  fire  on  any  figure  they  saw  ad- 
vancing with  bucket  or  pitcher.  The 
machinery  for  drawing  water  was  shot 
away,  and  the  buckets  had  to  be  drawn 
up  hand  over  hand  from  a  depth  of 
more  than  sixty  feet !  The  Hindoo 
water-carriers  were  early  slain,  and 
Englishmen  took  their  place;  John 
Mackillop,  of  the  Civil  Service,  with  a 
joke  about  his  not  being  a  fighting-man, 
but  his  willingness  to  be  useftd,  begged 
to  be  appointed  captain  of  the  well,  and, 
strange  to  say,  he  fulfilled  his  office  for 
a  full  week  ere  he  was  shot  down,  and 
with  his  last  words  entreated  that  a 
lady  to  whom  he  had  promised  a  drink 
might  not  be  disappointed. 

Those  who  were  old  enough  to  under* 
stand  that  a  draught  involved  a  more 
frightful  cost  than  did  Alexander's 
**  thirsted  in  silence  ;  "  but  there  were 
little  children  to  moan  for  drink,  or 
vainly  to  suck  canvas  bags  or  straps  of 
leather ! 

"  There  was  yet  another  well,  which 
"  yielded  nothing  then,  which  will  yield 
"  nothing  till  the  sea  too  gives  up  her 
"  dead."  It  was  outside  the  entrench- 
ment ;  and,  at  dead  of  night,  thither  were 
borne  those  who  had  breathed  their 
last  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours — the  chaplain,  Mr.  Moncrieff, 
standing  by,  and  repeating  some  brief 
words  of  the  Church's  last  rites.  There 
in  three  weeks  he  saw  laid  250  men, 
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women,  and  babes.  He  could  hold  no 
public  service,  but  "he  made  it  his 
"  concern  that  no  one  should  die,  or 
"  suffer,  without  the  consolations  of 
"  Christianity.  And,  whenever  he  could 
"  be  spared  from  the  hospital,  this  shep- 
"  herd  of  a  pest-stricken  flock,  he  would 
**  go  the  round  of  the  batteries,  and  read 
"  a  few  prayers  and  Psalms  to  the  fight- 
"  ing  folk.  With  heads  bent,  and  hands 
"  folded  over  the  muzzles  of  their  rifles, 
"  soothed  some  by  genuine  piety,  some 
"  by  the  associations  of  gladsome  Christ- 

mas  mornings,   and  drowsy  Sunday 

afternoons,  spent  in  the  aisle  of  their 
"  village  church,  they  listened  calmly 
"  to  the  familiar  words,  those  melan- 
"  choly  and  resolute  men." 

The  Nana  decided  on  treachery.  A 
captive  woman  was  sent  to  the  in- 
trenchment  with  an  offer  of  terms,  and 
a  promise  that,  on  laying  down  their 
arms,  the  garrison  should  receive  a  safe 
passage  to  Allahabad.  Greneral  Wheeler 
would  have  endured  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity ;  but  food  was  all  but  gone,  and 
a  day  or  two  more  would  bring  the 
rains,  which  would  flood  away  the  last 
remains  of  the  defences.  Captains  Moore 
and  Whiting  persuaded  him  that  in 
capitulation  lay  the  only  hope  for  the 
helpless  ones  of  their  number ;  and  on 
the  25th  of  June  the  firing  ceased,  and 
conferences  began.  It  was  arranged 
that  our  forces  should  march  out  under 
arms,  carriages  be  provided  for  the 
wounded,  the  women,  and  children,  and 
boats,  sufficiently  provisioned,  to  be 
ready  at  the  landmg-place  to  convey  the 
whole  garrison  to  Allahabad. 

The  landing-place  was  a  mile  from  the 
intrenchment,  the  opening  of  a  ravine— 
in  winter  the  course  of  a  little  stream, 
in  summer  like  a  sandy  lane.  It  was 
the  spot  that  the  Nana  and  his  Mah- 
ratta  courtier,  Tantia  Topee,  had  selected 
for  an  act  of  treachery  so  shocking,  even 
to  Hindoo  morality,  that  the  sepoy 
cavalry  refused  to  participate  in  it  till 
the 'Nana  himself  assured  them  that,  on 
the  &ith  of  a  Eoyal  Brahmin,  it  was 
lawful  to  forswear  himself  for  such  an 
occasion. 

Vehicles  and  beasts  of  boithen  were 
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prepared  outside  tlie  intrenchment. 
There  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  whose  son 
had  abeady  been  killed  while  lying 
wounded  on  a  sofa,  placed  his  wife  and 
daughters  on  an  elephant,  and  himself 
entered  a  palanquin  which  he  was  never 
again  to  leave,  save  for  his  death-blow. 
The  doomed  garrison  quitted  that  scene  of 
matchless  endurance.  First  marched  the 
men  of  the  3  2d,  with  their  brave  captain 
at  their  head — the  bravest  of  the  brave. 
Then  came  the  motley  band  of  con- 
veyances with  the  helpless  and  disabled; 
after  them,  such  as  could  still  bear  arms 
and  march;  and,  last  of  all,  Major  Vibart 
of  the  Second  Cavalry.  Colonel  Ewart 
and  his  wife  were  among  the  Iswt  to 
start;  the  bearers  of  the  bed  on  which 
he  lay  went  slowly,  fell  behind  the  rest, 
and  both  were  cut  down  in  the  streets 
almost  at  the  same  moment.  Their 
•  child  had  already  perished  in  the  siege, 
while  already  their  letters — some  of  the 
loftiest  and  sweetest  of  all  that  mourn- 
ful correspondence  that  filled  our  papers 
•^were  on  their  way  to  England.  They 
scarcely  preceded  their  brave  fellow- 
suflferers  by  many  minutes.  There  only 
remained  the  brief  interval  during  which 
the  women  and  wounded  were  placed 
m  the  boats,  ere  the  concealed  artillery 
and  riflemen  opened  upon  the  English- 
men in  the  ravine. 

**  Sorrow  it  were  and  shame  to  tell 
The  butcher-work  that  then  befell." 

Two  half-caste  Christian  women  saw 
it  all :  saw  the  death  of  General 
Wheeler,  and  of  good  Mr.  Moncrieflf 
with  his  Prayer-book  in  his  hand :  saw 
the  boats  with  their  straw  awnings  in 
flames,  and  the  ladies  and  children 
dragged  out  of  them — many  to  die  at 
once ;  but  the  rest,  125  helpless  widows 
and  orphans,  rescued  for  the  moment, 
and  driven  up  to  the  pavilion  of  the 
Nana,  who  caused  them  to  be  placed  in 
a  building  near  at  hand,  which,  having 
once  belonged  to  a  Portuguese  mission, 
was  properly  named  Salvador  house, 
but  was  corrupted  into  Savada.  It  was 
in  this  miserable  walk  that  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  and  his 
lady  (herself  a  native  of  India)  were 


carried  away  by  a  trooper,  who,  fearing 
to  be  deprived  of  her,  spread  that  mon- 
strous report  that  so  much  excited 
English  imaginations,  of  her  having 
killed  all  his  family,  and  then  leaped 
down  a  well.  Poor  thing !  she  seems 
to  have  assumed  a  Mahometan  name, 
and  to  have  remained  with  her  captor 
till  her  death;  and  ^Ir.  Trevelyan 
takes  the  opportunity  of  relieving  our 
minds  of  many  of  tJie  atrocities  that 
burthened  our  memories,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  which  he  tells  us  we  may  trust 
were  nothing  but  ghastly  dreams.  This 
poor  girl,  scarcely  an  Englishwoman, 
was  the  only  one  known  to  have  been 
made  a  member  of  the  harem. 

The  widows  of  I^ana  Sahib's  adopted 
father  were  strong  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, at  least  as  far  as  regarded  their 
own  sex.  They  had,  by  threatening  to 
commit  suicide  unless  their  entreaty 
was  granted,  saved  for  a  time  the  life 
of  one  poor  young  Englishwoman,  the 
widow  of  a  toll-keeper,  and  by  the  same 
threat  they  endeavoured  to  secure  the 
lives  of  the  desolate  captives  in  the 
Savada,  who  had  been  placed  under  the 
charge  of  a  tall,  resolute-looking,  low- 
caste  woman,  called  in  derision  the 
Begum.  Their  numbers  were  augmented 
after  a  short  interval  by  the  ladies  of 
Futtehghur,  a  fort  higher  up  the  Ganges, 
whose  fugitives  coming  down  the  river 
were  intercepted  at  two  different  times. 
The  first  were  all  shot  down  together; 
the  second  were  slaughtered,  all  save  the 
women  and  four  men,  who  were  sent 
to  swell  the  mass  of  suflering  in  the 
Savada. 

A  native  doctor  has  left  a  record  of 
the  deaths  that  took  place  between 
the  7th  and  15th  of  July.  Eighteen 
women,  one  Hindoo  nurse,  and  seven 
children  died  of  cholera  and  dysentery; 
and  "  ecJc  beebee  ap  se/*  "  one  baby  of 
itself."     Happy  baby ! 

Eescue  was  approaching  —  alas  !  no 
rescue  to  them.  Havelock  and  !N'eill 
were  hurrying  on  their  men  as  rapidly 
as  men  could  be  hurried,  with  burning 
hearts.  They  had  but  to  meet  the  Sepoys 
to  gain  two  of  the  eight  victories  that 
shone  round  the  last  days  of  Havelock, 
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after  his  life-long  prayer  that  he  might 
command  at  a  successful  battle.  Their 
advance  sealed  the  doom  of  their  coun- 
trywomen, whom  they  came  to  deliver. 
The  Nana  was  told  that  no  fresh  battle 
would  be  risked  for  mere  corpses,  and 
that  such  a  mass  of  living  witnesses 
would  be  perilous.  He  easily  consented 
to  gratify  his  hatred,  and  hastened  pro- 
ceedings lest  the  royal  stepmothers 
should  find  means  of  stirring  up  opinion 
against  him.  Indeed  they  had  already 
half-starved  themselves,  as  a  pledge  of 
their  sincere  intention  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves to  save  the  lives  of  the  English- 
women. Not  would  the  sepoys  consent 
to  be  the  murderers ;  but  five  men  were 
found — two  Hindoo  peasants,  two  Ma- 
hommedan  butchers,  and  only  one  soldier 
— ^who,  in  the  darkening  twilight  of 
the  15th  of  July,  half  did  the  fearful 
work  of  carnage.  They  returned  in  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  and  before  noon 
not  a  living  European  remained  in 
Cawnpore.  AU  were  thrown  into  a  dry 
well  outside  the  Savada ;  and,  ere  his 
flight  from  Bithoor,  the  Nana  drained 
the  last  drop  of  bloodshed  by  the 
murder  of  the  young  woman  whom  the 
royal  widows  had  hoped  to  preserve. 

Another  sharp,  short  fight,  and  the 
rescuers  had  come.  Alas  !  to  find  only 
the  floor  s^vimming  in  blood,  the  corpse- 
choked  wells,  and  the  piteous  fragmen- 
tary memorials  that  strewed  the  rooms. 
Only  four  of  the  entire  English  garrison 
of  that  fatal  intrenchment  still  breathed 
this  air,  and  they  were  far  away  from 
Cawnpore. 

One  boat,  during  the  slaughter  at  the 
embarkation  on  June  27th,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  pushing  ofil  It  contained  the 
very  flower  of  all  the  defence — Moore, 
with  his  arm  in  a  sling;  Thomson,  of 
Battery  No.  2 ;  Delafosse,  who  had  lain 
on  his  back  under  a  burning  gun- 
carriage,  extinguishing  the  flames  in  a 
storm  of  heavy  artillery;  and  other 
heroes,  whose  exploits  must  be  read 
in  Mr.  Trevelyan's  own  pages.  Besides 
their  original  freight,  they  had  taken 
on  board  those  from  a  sinking  boat, 
and  were  deeply  overladen.  A  shot 
broke  the  rudder ;  the  native  boatman 
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had  removed  their  oars;  and  planks, 
torn  from  the  bulwarks,  served  to  paddle 
down  '*  at  the  rate  of  half  a  mile  an  hour 
under  a  shower  of  canister  and  shells 
from  either  bank."  While  pushing  the 
boat  off  a  sandbank,  regardless  of  an 
ill-set  collar-bone,  Moore's  brave  heart 
was  pierced  by  a  bullet,  and  he  had  the 
privilege  of  dying  still  full  of  hope  and 
exertion ;  and  many  another,  who  had 
made  a  memorable  name,  sank  into  the 
waters.  We  must  not  track  each  step 
of  that  fearful  voyage,  shot  at  day  and 
night,  till,  on  the  third  morning,  the 
vessel  grounded,  and  Thomson,  Dela- 
fosse, and  eleven  soldiers  landed  to  clear 
away  the  enemy,  and  obtain  a  little 
respite  during  wMcli  the  boat  might  be 
pushed  off  again.  They  drove  the  enemy 
before  them;  but  others  closed  in  be- 
hind, poured  down  on  the  boat,  and 
turned  it  back  to  Cawnpore.  When  it 
came  to  the  landing-place,  orders  came 
down  that  the  ladies  should  be  separated 
from  the  men,  and  the  massacre  begin 
again.  Not  a  wife  would  leave  her  hus- 
band; each  clung  to  him.  Captain  Sep- 
pings  read  a  few  prayers  aloud,  and  all 
shook  hands.     Then  the  Sepoys  fired ! 

Meantime  the  fourteen  struggled  on 
among  the  enemy  and  took  shelter  in 
a  small  temple,  which  they  held  out 
against  the  multitude  for  many  hours, 
till  gunpowder  was  brought  to  dislodge 
them,  and  they  rushed  forth.  Six,  who 
could  not  swim,  sprang  among  the 
howling  natives  to  s^U  their  lives  as 
dearly  as  they  could.  The  others  dashed 
into  the  river,  and  dived  and  swam  by 
turns,  while  bullets  danced  round  them 
like  haiL  Three  perished;  four  kept  oa 
their  way  till  "  one  by  one  the  hunters. 
'^  desisted  from  the  chase  .  .  . 

"  The  four  Englishmen  were  sitting'- 
"  up  to  their  necks  in  water,  two  good 
"  leagues  below  the  point  where  they 
"  had  first  plunged,  when  the  sound  of 
"  approaching  voices  again  sent  them. 
"  diving  after  the  manner  of  otters,. 
"  surprised  by  the  throng  of  hounds: 
"  and  spearmen.  As  they  rose  to  the» 
"  upper  air  they  were  greeted  with  a 
"  shout  of  *  Sahib  !  Sahib  !  why  keep 
"  awayl  We  are  friends.' "  And  friends 
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they  were,  retainers  of  Dirigbijah  Sing, 
a  loyal  gentleman  of  Oude.  They  even 
oflfered  to  throw  their  weapons  into  the 
river  to  satisfy  the  distrustful  English- 
men. And  yet,  such  are  Hindoos,  they 
could  not  refrain  from  pillaging  one  of 
the  poor  soldiers  of  a  cap-poucliful  of 
rupees  which  he  had  tied  under  his 
knee — the  only  thing  there  was  to  take ; 
for,  among  the  four,  there  remained 
"  only  one  flannel  shirt,  one  strip  of 
"  linen  cloth,  and  five  severe  wounds. 
'*  Exposure  to  the  heat  had  puffed  the 
"  skin  of  their  shoulders  with  huge 
"  blisters  as  if  their  clothes  had  been 
"  burnt  off  their  backs  by  fire."  And, 
when  helped  ashore,  they  lay  without 
speech  or  motion,  utterly  exhausted. 
An  elephant  had  been  sent  to  convey 
the  two  officers;  but  the  soldiers.  Murphy 
and  Sullivan,  being  in  worsa  plight  from 
wounds,  the  beast  was  resigned  to  their 
use ;  while  Thomson  and  Delafosse  be- 
strode one  pony,  one  in  the  shirt,  the 
other  in  a  borrowed  rug.  They  were 
received  by  torch-light  in  great  state  by 
the  old  Rajah  ;  and  for  three  weeks 
remained  in  his  fort,  too  entirely  spent 
to  do  ought  but  slumber,  wake,  eat, 
and  doze  again.  By  and  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  rebels  made  their 
shelter  insecure ;  and,  parting  with  the 
good  old  man  with  warm  gratitude,  they 
crossed  the  river,  and  were  sent  on  in 
a  bullock-cart  towards  Allahabad  After 
about  an  hour,  the  alarm  was  given  that 
guns  were  ahead ;  but,  creeping  stealthily 
along  the  road,  the  fugitives  found  them- 
selves in  face  of  an  English  sentry,  and 
the  English  troops  welcomed  the  sole 
survivors  of  the  deadly  intrenchment. 

Poor  Sullivan  lived  only  a  fortnight 
after  his  arrival  in  the  camp ;  Delafosse 
survived  to  distinguish  himself  again  in 
the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  Thomson  to  nar- 
rate the  history  of  Cawnpore.  Murphy, 
after  returning  home  with  his  own  regi- 
ment, volunteered  again  for  India,  and 
is  the  present  custodian  of  the  gardens 
that  now  cover  the  site  of  the  "  House 
of  the  ^rassacre."  "Here  he  may  be 
*'  seen  in  the  balmy  forenoons  of  the 


*^  cold  weather,  sauntering  about  in  a 
"  pith  helmet  and  linen  jacket ;  a  decent 
"  little  Irishman,  very  ready  to  give  a 
"  feeling  and  intelligent  account  of  what 
''  took  place  under  his  immediate  obser- 
"  vation." 

"We  have  closed  the  terrible  story 
with  the  one  gleam  of  light  that  shines 
through  the  gloom.  We  will  not  pain 
ourselves  and  our  readers  with  the  story 
of  the  vengeance — a  dark  page  in  our 
annals — when,  as  Mr.  Trevelyan  says 
in  one  of  the  most  fearful  sentences  in 
his  book,  we  proved  that  our  talk  about 
the  sacredness  of  human  life  and  Chris- 
tian duty  "meant  that  we  were  to  forgive 
"  most  of  those  who  had  never  injured 
**  us,  plunder  none  but  such  as  were 
''  worth  robbing,  and  seldom  hang  an 
"  innocent  Hindoo  if  we  could  catch  a 
"  guilty  one — that  the  great  principles 
"  of  mercy  and  justice  and  chwity  must 
"  cease  to  be  eternally  true,  until  tlie 
"  injured  pride  of  a  great  nation  had 
"  been  satisfied,  its  wrath  glutted,  and 
"  its  sway  restored"  The  men  wlio 
actually  went  from  their  bravely-fought 
field  to  wander  sobbing  through  the 
pools  of  blood,  picking  up  piteous  me- 
morials, and  seeking  in  vain  for  a  living 
being,  might  be  excused  their  madness  ; 
but  with  shame  and  grief  we  look  back 
to  the  careless  and  half  jocose  manner 
in  which  for  a  space  it  became  the  habit 
to  speak  of  the  deaths  of  the  unhappy 
men  who  perished  under  our  revenge 
with  little  inquiry  into  their  share  in 
the  guilt. 

We  have  not  viewed  the  book  in  its 
political  aspect :  we  have  looked  at  it 
simply  as  a  narrative  of  the  sufferings 
endured  at  Cawnpore,  and  of  that  deep, 
resolute,  unselfish  heroism  which  upheld 
each  victim  till  he  or  she  had  ripened 
to  receive  the  palm  of  rejoicing  for 
those  who  come  out  of  great  tribulation. 
We  should  like  to  see  it  in  the  hands 
of  all  our  youth;  for  assuredly,  if  it 
infuses  aught  of  the  same  temper  of 
patience,  and  courage  undaunted  even  to 
the  most  fearful  extremity,  the  blood  of 
Cawnpore  will  not  have  flowed  in  vain. 
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LONDON  FROM  THE  TOP  OF  ST.  PAUL'S.    PART  L 


Once  or  twice  I  have  been  at  the  top  of 
St.  Paul's,  to  have  a  view  from  that 
height  of  the  great  city  of  which,  for 
some  eighteen  years  now,  I  have  been 
an  inhabitant.  The  last  time  was  only 
a  few  days  ago.  After  walking  about 
among  the  statues  in  the  Cathedral  be- 
low, and  thinking  I  had  never  seen  the 
interior  of  any  great  and  sacred  building 
in  such  a  disgraceful  condition  of  un- 
tidiness, I  paid  the  half-crown  which 
they  have  still  the  bad  taste  to  charge 
for  the  liberty  of  farther  ascent  and  in- 
spection. They  exact  extras,  indeed, 
for  the  crypt  and  the  clock ;  but  the 
haK-crown  franks  you  all  the  way  up 
the  dark  and  dirty  staircases  from  gallery 
to  gallery,  to  the  highest  one  at  the  apex 
of  the  dome,  or,  for  that  matter,  to  the 
ball  itself.  It  is  from  the  highest 
gallery,  nearly  four  hundred  feet  up  in 
the  air,  that  you  have  the  best  view  of 
London  lying  beneath  you,  and  all  round 
you  to  the  horizon.  Merely  as  a  sight, 
unless  it  be  for  the  first  time,  it  is 
hardly  worth  half-a-crown.  There  is 
vastness,  extent,  confusion ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  river,  hardly  a 
single  feature  that  the  eye  rests  on  or 
follows  on  account  of  its  beauty.  From 
the  river,  with  its  bridges,  and  the 
steamboats  moving  up  and  down  in  it, 
the  eye  passes  to  the  nearer  streets  be- 
neath, specked  with  omnibuses,  cabs, 
and  foot-passengers.  Ranging  thence, 
in  any  direction,  over  steeples,  house- 
roofs,  and  chimney-stacks,  jumbled 
denser  and  denser  in  seeming  as  the  dis- 
tance increases,  it  is  beaten  back  always 
by  the  haze,  unless  wliere,  from  the  state 
of  the  wind,  a  low  range  of  dark  hilly 
ground,  or  a  tract  of  vacant- loo  king  flat, 
is  descried,  and  you  know  that  there- 


abouts London  straggles  to  an  end,  and 
solves  its  outskirts  in  the  open  country. 
All  this,  however,  you  could  have 
imagined  pretty  much  as  it  is,  without 
the  trouble  of  going  up  to  see  it.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  get  the  full  worth 
of  your  half-crown  at  the  top  of  St. 
Paul's,  you  must  carry  up  some  d  priori 
idea  of  London  with  you,  which  you 
may  mix  with  the  vast  vision  of  under- 
lying and  away-stretching  leagues  of 
brick  and  mortar,  varied  with  steeples 
and  pinnacles,  and  divided  by  the  shining 
river.  This  is  what  I  did  mysell  I 
carried  up  an  d  priori  idea  of  London 
with  me,  and  I  did  not  come  down  till 
I  had  worked  the  actual  vision  and  the 
idea  into  complete  union.  How  long  it 
took  me  is  nobody's  business.  llie 
reader  may  suppose,  if  he  chooses,  that 
I  am  writing  this  article  at  the  top  of 
St.  Paul's — that,  by  special  permission 
from  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  or  by  dex- 
terously hiding  myself  among  the  in* 
terior  timber- work  at  clearing-time  every 
day,  I  have  been  several  days  and  nighto 
already  a  denizen  of  the  dome,  com- 
muning at  leisure  with  the  genius  loei^ 
seeing  the  stars  of  these  fine  summer- 
nights  overroll  me  and  the  sleeping 
city,  snatching  such  sleep  for  myself 
as  the  bells  and  other  circumstances 
permit,  and  every  morning  and  all  day 
long  going  round  and  round  the  gallery 
with  an  opera-glass,  or  leaning  against 
the  parapet  dreamily  in  company  with 
such  fresh  half-crowners  as  chance  brings 
up.  Strange  accounts  I  could  give  of 
these  up-comers  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul's. 
That  most  of  them  scribble  or  scrape 
their  names  up  here  is  natural  enough. 
They  will  never  again  be  so  near  Heaven, 
and,  poor  creatures,  they  know  it  I    But 
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they  actually  smoke  cigars  and  short 
pipes  up  here,  the  sacrilegious  villains, 
and  light  their  matches  for  the  purpose 
by  rubbing  them  anywhere.  If  St. 
PauVs  is  burnt  down  after  this  warning, 
it  will  not  be  my  fault. 

Well,  but  what  is  that  d  priori  idea 
of  London  which  I  carried  with  me  to 
the  top  of  St.  Paul's?  A  simple  idea 
enough,  and  yet  one  which  grasps  the 
entire  sight,  and  all  that  the  sight 
suggests.  In^these  British  islands  there 
was,  from  the  first,  a  spot  whither,  by 
necessity,  or  through  the  inevitable  com- 
pulsion of  events,  all  the  interests  of  the 
islands,  all  the  currents  of  activity 
within  them,  were  to  converge,  so  that 
at  last  that  spot  and  no  other  should  be 
the  centre,  the  focus,  of  all  ongoings 
within  the  islands,  and  of  all  ongoings 
in  the  rest  of  the  earth  depending  on 
the  islands,  and  from  that  spot  and  no 
other  should  the  network  of  organization 
be  seen  radiating  which  holds  together 
all  that  is  British  in  the  world.  Con- 
ceive this,  and  you  have  the  right  d  priori 
idea  of  London  in  your  mind. 

It  is  up  here,  at  the  top  of  St.  Paul's, 
along  "with  me,  that  I  suppose  you  pro- 
vided with  this  idea.  But,  as  it  may  bo 
well  that  you  should  keep  the  idea  for 
a  while  as  much  as  possible  in  its  pure 
d  priori  state,  let  me  beg  that  for  a  few 
moments  you  will  forget  where  you  are, 
and  that,  sailing  off  in  your  idea  from 
the  dome  here,  as  in  a  balloon  or  flying 
phantasm,  you  will  voyage  with  it 
imaginatively  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  three  islands,  trying  to  make  it 
descend  and  fit  itseK  to  the  earth, 
wherever  here  or  there  you  see  a  likely 
locality.  Misled  by  the  notion  that  the 
likeliest  locality  must  be  somewhere 
about  the  geographical  centre  of  the 
larger  island,  you  try  perhaps,  first  of  all, 
to  descend  with  your  d  priori  London, 
or  preconceived  British  metropolis,  in 
Warwickshire,  Derbyshire,  or  some  of 
the  north-midland  counties.  In  vain  I 
You  and  your  idea  rebound.  You  may 
there  realize  a  Birmingham,  or  a  Derby, 
or  what  not  else,  but  not  a  London.  Or, 
thinking  to  balance  between  the  two 
islands,   you  may  seek   their  common 


centre  of  gravity  on  the  West-English 
coast,  somewhere  about  Liverpool  or 
Lancaster.  Or,  with  a  somewhat  unfair 
eye  of  favour  to  Ireland,  you  look  down 
wistfully  on  the  intermediate  Isle  of 
Man.  Equally  in  vain  I  London  will 
not  be  anchored  anywhere  in  that  re- 
gion. Or,  guessing  better,  you  may  look 
down  at  all  the  rivers  that  have  con- 
venient mouths  and  reaches  towards  the 
sea;  and,  having  already  disposed  of 
the  Mersey,  you  may  try  the  Liffey,  or 
the  Lee,  or  the  Tay,  or  the  Clyde,  or 
the  Forth,  or  the  Severn,  or  the  Trent. 
!N"one  will  suit  till  you  come  to  the 
Thames.  There,  at  last,  you  liavc  it  I 
But  whereabouts  on  the  Thames? 
Weary  yourself  no  longer.  Ee-alight 
with  your  idea  on  the  top  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  behold  it  empirically  verified.  There 
and  nowhere  else  was  to  be  the  site  of 
the  predestined  London. 

We  see  it  all  now.  But  who  at  one 
time  could  have  predicted  it?  Not 
physical  causes  alone — such  as  the  con- 
venience of  a  great  river-reach,  sufficient 
nearness  to  the  continent,  and  yet  shelter 
from  direct  attacks  thence — have  brought 
about  the  result.  The  will,  the  strife, 
the  miscellaneous  struggling  and  blun- 
dering of  men  themselves,  generation 
after  generation,  have  been  at  work  to 
this  end.  It  may  be  said  that,  for  many 
a  century,  the  very  history  of  these 
islands  consisted  in  an  internal  tumbling 
about  and  groping  to  and  fro,  in  order 
to  find  out  where  the  political  centre 
of  gravity  was  to  be,  and  in  a  gradual 
dawning  of  the  certainty,  not  without 
continued  reluctance  all  through  the 
north  and  the  west,  that  it  was  to  be 
where  it  now  is,  in  the  snug  south-cast 
of  England,  within  easy  attraction  of  the 
continent.  If  you  take  time  as  well  as 
space  into  your  musings  at  the  top  of 
St.  PauFs,  this  is  what  must  occur  to 
you.  Let  time,  then,  be  taken  into  our 
musings  at  present.  At  four  hundred 
feet  up  in  the  air,  one  may  indulge  in 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  things  historically 
as  well  as  scenically. 

Infant  London !  What  was  it?  "Who 
can  tell  ?     The  river,  the  river — we  can 
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at  least  begin  -with  that !  Yes,  ages  on 
ages  ago,  ere  Caesar  had  heard  of  Britain, 
or  Eritain  of  Coesar,  the  Thames,  the 
same  shining  river  which  we  see  from 
this  height,  was  flowing  as  now  in  calm 
beauty  from  its  upper  streams,  broaden- 
ing eastward  through  inland  woods, 
denser  and  shaggier  than  any  we  now 
see,  on  to  this  very  spot,  then  also  greener 
and  more  savage  thai;i  now,  and  away 
beyond  it,  for  the  same  last  forty  miles 
of  its  course  seaward  as  a  tidal  estuary, 
with  low  lands,  pastoral  or  wooded,  on 
either  bank.  And  what  sort  of  natives 
were  there  to  see  and  possess  the  scene  ? 
Wretches,  according  to  Lord  Macaulay's 
theory,  little  better  than  Caribs  or 
Australian  aborigines  !  Not  so,  we 
take  the  liberty  of  thinking;  but,  at 
least  from  the  earliest  times  of  which 
Caesar  or  other  ancient  historians  give 
us  any  glimpses,  a  much  more  hopeful 
breed.  All  over  the  larger  island,  and 
doubtless  in  the  lesser  too,  there  were, 
as  we  all  know,  tribes  of  the  race  now 
called  the  Celtic — mainly  of  the  Cymric 
branch  of  the  Celtic,  but  of  the  Gaelic 
branch  in  the  north-west  and  in  Ireland 
— ^with  who  knows  how  much  of  Belgic 
or  Teutonic  infusion  on  the  coasts  east 
and  south-east  ]  And  a  very  respectable 
population  they  seem  to  have  made,  if 
we  consider  the  time  and  the  distance 
from  the  Mediterranean.  They  were 
stained  or  tattooed  blue,  to  be  sure,  most 
of  them,  about  the  face  and  arms ;  but 
they  had  good  heads  of  hair,  upper  lips 
well  mustachioed,  and  dresses  of  skins 
or  leather,  or  even  woollen  in  the  more 
advanced  districts.  They  were  not 
without  corn-growing  and  other  agricul- 
ture, where  the  land  suited,  though  in 
the  interior  cattle-breeding  and  hunting 
sufficed  them,  and  they  lived  on  flesh 
and  milk.  They  were  continually  fight- 
ing, of  course,  tribe  against  tribe,  to 
adjust  their  diflerences  or  please  their 
chiefs.  Yet  they  had  some  trade  among 
themselves  and  Avith  the  continent,  and 
a  metallic  currency  to  aid  in  it.  Nay, 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  spiritual 
cohesion  among  them,  over  a  large  part 
of  the  main  island  at  least,  by  means  of 
SL  common  system  of  Druidism,  thrilling 


through  the  contiguous  tribes,  and  bind^ 
ing  them  together  by  beliefs,  ceremonies, 
and  aggregate  assemblies,  as  well  as  by 
the  collegiate  education  (so  we  must  C£dl 
it)  of  their  select  youth  for  years  to- 
gether in  some  complex,  mysterious,  and 
possibly  not  despicable,  lore.  All  this 
we  know  on  as  good  authority  as  exists 
for  anything  of  so  old  a  date ;  and  it  has 
always  appeared  to  me  the  sheerest  in-, 
eptitude,  in  the  face  of  such  information, 
to  ignore,  as  most  of  our  recent  his- 
torians have  done,  the  pre-Eoman  period 
of  British  history,  or  the  conclusion  that, 
despite  aU  the  intervening  invasions  and 
revolutions  that  have  chaiiged  the  state 
of  our  islands,  there  may  be  in  our 
national  and  intellectual  life  at  present 
influences  the  springs  of  which  are  to 
be  sought  in  the  far-off  Druidic  mists. 

But  the  question  is  about  infant 
London.  Was  there  a  germ  of  London 
in  those  old  times,  when  the  Druids  of 
South-Britain  walked  in  the  woods  and 
fields  by  the  Thames,  lecturing  and  in- 
spiring their  blue  congregations?  If 
you  want  an  unhesitating  answer,  look 
into  the  old  legendary  chronicles,  and 
you  will  get  it  to  your  heart's  content, 
A  germ  of  London !  What  are  you 
talking  about  ?  Do  you  not  know  the 
history  of  your  country  %  When,  some 
1100  years  b.c.,  the  Trojan  Brutus  con- 
quered and  recolonized  Albion,  then 
going  to  rack  and  ruin  under  its  de- 
generate race  of  pristine  giants,  and 
founded  the  new  nation  of  Britain,  which 
he  called  by  his  name,  was  not  one  of 
his  first  acts  the  building  of  the  city  of 
Troja  Nova,  New  Troy,  or  Trinobantum  % 
That  was  exactly  354  years  before  the 
founding  of  Eome  by  Eomulus  and 
Eemus,  more  by  token  that  "  Heli  was 
then  High  Priest  in  Judaea."  And  did 
not  New  Troy  or  Trinobantum  serve  as 
effectively  the  capital  of  Britain  during 
the  reigns  of  Brutus's  long  line  of  suc- 
cessors —  Ebranc,  Hudibras,  Bladud, 
Lear,  Gorboduc,  and  the  rest  of  them — 
on  to  the  time  of  the  jolly  King  Lud, 
who  re-edified  it,  and  walled  it  round, 
so  that  thenceforward  it  was  called  Caer- 
Lud  or  Lud's-town,  and  one  of  its  gates 
Ludgate?    Seeing  that  it  was  in  the 
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eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  this  Lud's 
brother  and  successor,  Cassibelan,  that 
Julius  Caesar  invaded  Britain,  London, 
you  see,  must  then  have  been  in  prime 
condition.  Which  may  be  the  reason 
why  Caesar,  advancing  inland  in  his 
second  expedition,  gave  it  the  go-by, 
and,  crossing  the  Thames  farther  to  the 
west,  pursued  Cassibelan  rather  into  his 
stronghold  about  St.  Alban's.  But  why 
did  not  Cassibelan  retreat  upon  London, 
and  stand  a  siege  there,  behind  Ludgate 
and  the  rest  of  the  new  fortifications  1 
The  fact  is  that,  though  he  was  general- 
in-chief  of  all  the  patriotric  Britons, 
there  was  a  considerable  party  among 
the  Britons  who  by  no  means  approved 
of  his  policy,  but  were  for  cultivating 
the  Roman  alliance.  Among  these  were 
the  Trinobantes,  or  Essex  and  Middle- 
sex people,  including  the  Londoners. 
"While  Caesar  was  advancing  inland,  the 
Trinobantes  had  opened  negotiations 
with  him,  offering  their  allegiance,  and 
petitioning  for  the  return  among  them 
of  a  certain  Mandubratius,  a  noble  young 
Londoner,  having  claims  to  the  sove- 
reignty (as  well  he  might,  if  he  was,  as 
some  say,  Lud's  eldest  son,  otherwise 
known  as  Androgens),  but  who  had 
been  dispossessed  by  Cassibelan  some 
time  before,  and  had  taken  refuge  with 
Caesar  in  Gaul.  The  Trinobantes,  having 
thus  made  peace  with  Caesar,  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  Iceni,  or  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  people,  the  Segontiaci,  or  Hamp- 
shire people,  the  Ancalites,  or  Wiltshire 
people,  the  Bibroci,  or  people  of  Berks 
and  thereabouts,  and  the  Cassi,  or  people 
of  Herts.  Against  such  odds  of  his 
own  countrymen  what  could  Cassibelan 
do  ?  He  held  out  as  long  as  possible, 
but  at  last  had  to  submit ;  and,  when 
Caesar  returned  to  Gaul,  Cassibelan  was 
left  alive  indeed,  and  with  some  sort  of 
general  power  in  Britain,  but  with 
orders  not  to  molest  the  Trinobantes  or 
their  chief  Mandubratius. 

So  it  is  that  the  old  chroniclers  fabri- 
cate for  us  an  aboriginal  London,  and 
its  history  of  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  exquisitely  mixing  the  British 
legends  of  GeoflBrey  of  Monmouth  with 
the    narrative    in    Caesar's    Comment- 


aries. Here,  from  the  top  of  St.  Paul's, 
if  we  have  faith  enough,  we  look  down 
on  the  site  of  Brutus*s  New  Troy  or 
Trinobantum,  three  centuries  and  a  half 
older  than  Rome.  Down  there,  close  at 
hand,  is  Ludgate,  where  King  Lud  lies 
buried ;  hither,  to  the  joy  of  the  Trino- 
bantes, came  back  the  young  exile  Man- 
dubratius; and  here  he  was  left  to 
govern  the  Essex  and  Middlesex  people 
as  he  could,  and  collect  tribute  from 
them  for  Caesar,  while  Cassibelan  was 
ruminating  his  disasters,  in  incurable 
melancholy,  somewhere  in  the  woods 
higher  up  the  river. 

Alas  !  to  the  old  legendary  chroniclers 
succeeded  the  conscientious  antiquaries, 
like  Stow  and  others.  Forgoing  the 
legends,  they  had  to  construct  their 
original  of  London  more  strictly  out  of 
Caesar's  Commentaries  alone,  by  the 
light  of  probabilities  and  general  prin- 
ciples. If  we  follow  them,  as  I  fear  we 
must,  we  get  a  dimmer  beginning  of  our 
half-crown's  worth.  Cassibelan,  Man- 
dubratius, and  the  Trinobantes  are,  in- 
deed, still  indestructible  names  in  the 
story ;  and  we  still  see  that  hereabouts 
on  the  Thames  there  must  have  been 
some  not  unimportant  whirl  or  eddy  of 
those  transactions,  consequent  on  Caesar's 
invasion,  which  brought  the  British 
Islands  within  the  ken  of  Rome.  Nay, 
the  antiquaries  are  still  good  enough  to 
leave  us  a  Trinobantum,  or  chief  city 
of  the  Trinobantes,  which  we  may  call 
London,  if  we  like.  But  hear  Stow  on 
this  subject.  "  Divers  learned  men,"  he 
says,  "  do  not  think  civitas  Trinobantum 
"  to  be  well  and  truly  translated  the 
"  city  of  the  Trinobantes,  but  it  should 
"  rather  be  the  state,  commonalty,  or 
"  seigniory  of  the  Trinobantes ;  for  that 
"  Caesar  in  his  Commentaries  useth 
"  the  word  civitas  only  for  a  people 
"  living  under  one  and  the  self-same 
"  prince  and  law  :  but  certain  it  is  that 
*'  the  cities  of  the  Britons  were  in  those 
"  days  neither  artificially  builded  with 
"  houses,  nor  strongly  walled  with  stone, 
"  but  were  only  thick  and  cumbersome 
"  woods  plashed  within  and  trenched 
"  about ;  and  the  like  in  effect  do  other 
"  the  Roman  and  Greek  authors  directly' 
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"  affirm — to  wit,  that,  before  the  arrival 
"  of  the  Eomans,  the  Britons  had  no 
"  towns,  but  called  that  a  town  which 
"  had  a  thick  entangled  wood  defended, 
^^  as  I  said,  with  a  ditch  and  bank,  the 
"  like  whereof  the  Irishmen,  our  next 
"  neighbours,  do  at  this  day  csllfastness,** 
Well,  let  it  be  so.  We  need  not  be 
deprived  of  a  pre-Roman  London  for  all 
that.  Looking  down  from  the  top  of 
St  Paul's,  we  do  not  indeed  see,  as  the 
city  in  which  ^landubratius  was  left  by 
Caesar's  connivance,  the  nice  walled  town 
of  the  mythical  Lud,  but,  instead  of  it, 
let  us  say,  a  tangled  wood  to  the  river's 
edge,  ditched  and  palisaded,  w^ith  intri- 
cate paths  through  it,  and  open  spaces 
in  the  midst,  where  the  blue  folks  had 
their  dwellings,  and  from  which  the 
smoke  of  their  fires  curled  up  over  the 
trees.  I  rather  fancy,  for  my  part,  that 
there  was  considerably  more  semblance 
of  a  town  than  this.  But,  even  in  such 
a  town,  Mandubratius,  visiting  it  occa- 
sionally, when  he  was  not  off  somewhere 
else  among  his  Trinobantes,  may  have 
lived  more  comfortably  than  he  deserved 
— his  royal  hut  or  headquarters  down 
there,  I  suppose,  in  the  picked  part  of  the 
wood  which  is  now  the  site  of  Messrs. 
Dakin*s  tea-warehouse.  But  the  poor 
man  did  not  last  long.  It  was  remem- 
bered to  his  discredit,  even  by  the  Tri- 
nobantes themselves,  that  he  had  helped 
to  bring  in  the  Romans.  So,  ere  long, 
he  disappears  or  is  got  rid  of,  and,  Cassi- 
bclan  being  no  longer  in  the  land  of  the 
living,  Tenantius,  the  younger  son  of 
Lud,  and  a  true  chip  of  the  old  block, 
becomes  king  of  the  Trinobantes  and  of 
all  Cassibelan's  territory  besides,  ffts 
son  and  successor  was  no  other  than  the 
famous  Cunobelin  (Shakespei-e's  Cym- 
beline),  coins  of  whom,  of  very  credit- 
able w^orkmanship,  are  extant.  His 
capital  or  chief  residence  was  Camalo- 
dunum,  i.e.  either  Ck)lcliester  or  Maldon 
in  Essex ;  but,  for  liints  that  he  did  not 
forget  Trinobant  or  Lud's-town,  see 
Shakespeare's  history  of  him.  In  any 
case,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  his  reign 
the  preponderance  of  influence  and  of 
enterprise  was  distinctly  gathered  into 
the  south-east  part  of  Britain,  round 


about  London,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Thames.  Thither  came  the  merchants 
from  Graul,  and  perhaps  the  sneaking 
envoys  fiom,  Rome  itself;  and  if^  in  the 
northern  and  western  parts,  the  more 
distant  tribes  were  still  living  higgledy- 
piggledy  and  blue  in  the  woods,  the 
Druids  among  them  at  least  would  know 
of  the  superior  state  of  things  under 
Cunobelin  in  the  south-east,  and  would 
spread  the  rumour  everywhere  of  him 
and  his  coins  and  his  trafficking  with 
ships.  Here  is  Shakespeare's  summary 
of  his  reign  from  the  mouth  of  the 
banished  Briton,  Posthumus,  at  Rome, 
talking  with  the  Roman  Philario  : — 

"  You  shall  hear 
The  l^ons  now  in  Gallia  sooner  landed 
In  our  not-fearing  Britain  than  have  tidings 
Of  any  penny  tribute  paid.    Our  countrymen 
Are  men  more  ordered  than  when  Julius  Caesar 
Smiled  at  their  lack  of  skill,  but  found  their 

coura^ 
Worthy  his  fiowning  at :  their  discipline, 
Now  minted  with  their  coiurage,  will  make 

known 
To  their  approvers  they  are  iieople  such 
That  mend  upon  the  world. 

Ay,  but  the  Romans,  after  all,  were 
to  have  the  mending  of  them !  For 
nearly  four  hundred  years  the  Romans 
were  our  masters — first  breaking  us,  or 
most  of  ns,  into  submission,  and  then 
ruling  and  civilizing  us.  And  what 
of  London  under  the  Romans  ?  One 
might  ask  first  the  larger  question, 
What  of  Britannia  generally  under  the 
Romans?  It  is  another  perversity  of 
our  historians,  less  excusable  than  their 
neglect  of  our  Celtic  or  pre-Roman 
origines,  that  they  hardly  trouble  them- 
selves with  this  question  at  all,  but  treat 
the  whole  Roman  conquest  and  occupa- 
tion of  Britain  as  a  sometliing  written 
on  a  slate  with  great  pains,  and ,  then 
suddenly  sponged  out  As  if,  forsooth, 
a  people  like  tiie  Romans,  who  trod  so 
hard,  and  left  their  marks  so  deep, 
wherever  they  went,  could  have  held 
our  island  for  four  centuries  without 
consequences  that  must  be  felt  to  this 
day  through  the  toughest  intervening 
buffer  of  Saxonism  ! 

But  we  do  have  some  glimpses,  with 
special  flashes  of  London  and  its  neigh- 
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"bourhood  in  the  midst  of  them.  Was 
it  not  still  among  the  Trinobantes, 
or  Essex  and  Middlesex  people,  that 
the  Eoman  short  swords  flashed  and 
found  the  sternest  opposition  1  Was  it 
not  Camalodimum,  the  capital  of  the 
Trinobantes,  away  there  in  Essex,  that 
the  Emperor  Claudius  stormed  in  pomp, 
and  that  became  the  first  important 
colony  of  the  Eomans  in  Britain  ] 

**  Lo  the  colony ;  there  they  rioted  in  the  city 

of  Cunobeline ! 
There  they  drank  in  cups  of  emerald,  there 

at  tables  of  ebony  lay, 
Rolling  on  their  purple  couches  in  their 

tender  effeminacy." 

Not,  however,  till  they  had  included  in 
tlieir  dominions  all  the  territory  of  the 
Trinobantes,  and  also  all  the  territories 
of  the  other  tribes  of  southern  and  south- 
eastern Britain — the  Iceni,  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk;  the  Coritani,  of  Lincoln- 
shire ;   the  Catieuchlani,  of  Herts  and 
Bucks ;  the  Regni,  of  Surrey  and  Sussex ; 
the  Durobriges  of  Dorset;  the  Dunmonii 
of  Devon;  &c.     And,  in  all  that  first- 
conquered  domain  of  the   Eomans   in 
Britain,  which  were  the  spots  of  greatest 
mark  after  Camalodunum  itself  ]    Veru- 
lamium,  near  where  St.  Alban's  now  is, 
for  one;    and  Londinium,  or  Augusta, 
on  the  Thames,  for  another.     Yes,  from 
Tacitus  himself  we  first  hear  the  actual 
name  "  London."     And   how  does   he 
describe   it,  speaking  of  it  as  it  was 
within  twenty  years  after  the  beginning 
of  the  Eoman  rule  in  Britain  ]     *'  Copi& 
negotiatorum  et  commeatu  maximc  Cele- 
bris,"  are  his  words:  "a  city  in  the 
highest  degree  famous  for  its  abundance 
of  traders  and  provisions."     What  could 
be  more  characteristic  1    What  difficulty 
is  there  in  seeing,  with  the  aid  of  this 
phrase  from  Tacitus,  London  as  it  had 
been  improved  by  Eoman  stimulation 
out  of  its  British  beginnings?     Down 
there  on  the  river,  what  ships  of  foreign- 
looking  men,  mingled  with  rafts  and 
skifis  of  natives;  from  the  north  and 
west  there,  what  bringing  in  of  cattle, 
and  fodder,  and  vegetables ;  at  our  backs, 
the   lands  of   the   Eegni  and   Cantii, 
extending  to  the  Channel ;  due  north,  a 
little  to  the  left,  the  road  to  Yerulamium ; 


and  to  the  right,  Shoreditch-ways,  where 
the  Great  Eastern  terminus  now  is,  the 
white  road  winding  ofif  that  leads  to 
Camalodunum. 

Aha !  as  we  gaze,  what  is  that  ?  A 
cry,  a  wild  cry,  swelling  from  Camalo- 
dunum far  to  the  west,  including  Lon- 
don in  its  way,  and  returning  wilder  and 
louder  along  the  Thames  through  London 
to  Camalodunum  and  the  eastern  sea.  It  is 
the  voice  of  Boadicea,  the  queen  of  the 
Iceni,  charioting  hither  and  thither  with 
her  outraged  daughters,  and  rousing  the 
Britons  to  revenge. 

**  Hear,  Icenian,  Catieuchlanian ;  hear,  Corita- 

nian,  Trinobant ! 
Must  their  ever-ravenine  eagle's  beak  and 

talons  annihilate  us  7 
Tear  the  noble  heart  of  Britain,  leave  it 

gorily  quivering  ? 
Bark  an  answer,  Britain's  raven !  bark  and 

blacken  innumerable ! 
Blacken  round  the  Roman  carrion,  mvke 

the  carcase  a  skeleton  ... 
Lo,  their  colony  half-defended !    Lo,  their 

colony  Climulodtine ! 
There  the  horde  of  Roman  robbers  mock  at 

a  barbarous  adversary. 
There  the  hive  of  Roman  liars  worship  a 

gluttonous  Emperor-idiot 
Such  is  Rome,  and  this  her  deity :  hear  it, 

spirit  of  Cassivelaun ! " 

And  lo  !  at  the  cry,  all  the  tribes  roused 
Druids  and  Druidesses  shrieking  in 
their  midst,  and  the  Eomans  everywhere 
running  for  their  lives,  and  men,  women, 
and  infants  among  them  hacked  to 
pieces ! 

**  Ran  tlie  land  with  Roman  slaughter,  multi- 
tudinous agonies. . 
Perished  many  a  maid  and  matron,  many  a 

valourous  legionaiy. 
Fell  the  colony,  city,  and  citadel,  London, 
Verulam,  Cammoddne." 

Seventy  thousand  of  them  in  all,  it  is 
calculated  ;  many  of  them  murdered 
down  there  in  what  are  now  the  laby- 
rinths of  the  London  streets.  The 
Eoman  power  in  Britain  was  all  but 
annihilated.  But  Suetonius,  the  Eoman 
general,  had  hastened  back  from  the 
extreme  west,  where  he  had  been  taking 
the  holy  Anglesey  of  the  Druids.  All 
was  retrieved  by  him  in  one  great  battle 
with  Boadicea  and  her  hordes.  You  can 
see  the  spot  where  it  was  fought.  It 
was  over  there  in  St.  Pancras,  Penton- 
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ville,  and  Islington, — the  very  centre  of 
it  at  the  point  now  familiar  to  you 
as  Battle  Bridge  or  King's  Cross.  Over 
the  fields  there,  now  covered  with 
shops  and  houses,  the  fugitive  Britons 
-were  hewn  down  in  heaps  among  their 
waggons;  and,  hurled  away  somewhither 
in  the  rush  of  ruin,  Boadicea  died  her 
death  of  despair.  Self-poisoned,  as  they 
say,  her  corpse  lay,  on  heath  or  in  hovel, 
somewhere  perhaps  within  our  present 
horizon  of  those  northern  Highgate 
heights — the  corpse  of  a  woman  of 
masculine  stature,  grim-visaged,  with 
hair  of  a  bright  yellow,  shaken  loose  to 
the  waist  over  a  buttoned  robe  or  cloak 
of  thick  stuff,  under  which  was  a  parti- 
coloured inner  garment,  crossed  by  a 
breast-chain  of  gold. 

The  British  tribe-system  giving  way 
before  Eoman  organization  and  com- 
merce, and  Druidism  and  Koman  Pagan- 
ism itself  paling  equally  before  some 
glimmer  of  Christianity,  Britain,  as  far 
as  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde, 
became  a  diocese  or  vice-prefecture  of 
one  of  the  four  prefectures  of  the  later 
Eoman  empire.  In  this  diocese  there 
were,  in  Constantino's  time,  four  pro- 
vinces, to  which  a  fifth  was  ultimately 
added.  Southernmost,  including  all  from 
the  channel  to  the  Thames  and  the  lower 
Severn,  yfdi&  Britannia  Prima ;  western- 
most, including  the  present  Wales,  and 
something  more,  was  Britannia  Secunda ; 
the  Midlands,  and  the  eastern  districts 
from  the  Thames  north  to  the  Mersey 
and  the  Humber,  constituted  the  large 
province  of  Flavia  Ccesariensis ;  to  the 
north  of  this,  and  reaching  to  the  wall  of 
Hadrian  and  Severus,  between  the  Tyne 
and  the  Solwayj-was MaximaCcesariensis; 
and,  northernmost  of  all,  to  Agricola's 
weaker  wall  between  the  firtlis  of  Forth 
and  Clyde,  was  the  province  of  Valentia, 
One  consequence  of  this  extension  of  the 
Roman  power  was  that  it  was  rather 
in  the  north  of  tlie  island  than  in  the 
south  that  the  Bomans  found  it  neces- 
sary to  have  their  military  and  political 
headquarters.  Hence,  so  far  as  the 
Eomans  had  a  capital  in  Britain,  it 
was  Eboracum,  or  York,  in  the  province 
of  Maxima  Ccesarienns,     But  almost  co- 


equal with  York,  and  the  only  other 
town  in  Britain  having  the  full  privi- 
leges of  a  Eoman  munidpiumy  was  Veru- 
lamium,  in  Flavia  Ccesariensis ;  in  which 
province  also  were  no  fewer  than  six  of 
the  nine  Eoman  colonice,  ranking  next 
in  civic  dignity — to  wit,  Londinium, 
Camalodunum,  Deva  (Chester),  Glevum 
(Gloucester),  Lindum  (Lincoln),  and 
Camboricum  (Cambridge).  The  other 
three  colonice  were  Ehutupis  (Eich- 
borough),  Aquse  Solis  (Bath),  and  Isca 
(Exeter),  all  in  Britannia  Prima, 

Eoman  London,  therefore,  if  inferior  to 
Eoman  York  and  Eoman  Verulam,  was 
only  just  inferior.  It  "was  still  a  great 
mart  on  the  Thames,  and  one  of  the  nine 
Eoman  colonice  in  Britain.  And  what 
was  a  Eoman  colonia  ?  Dig  anywhere 
on  the  site  of  one  of  them,  or  indeed 
on  the  site  of  any  Eoman  station  or 
town,  whether  a  colonia  or  not,  and 
you  will  find  part  of  the  answer.  Dig 
anywhere  down  there,  fifteen  or  sixteen 
feet  deep,  in  the  present  soil  of  London, 
where  it  has  not  been  dug  already. 
What  will  you  find  1  Heaps  of  oyster- 
shells,  to  a  certainty,  if  you  hit  the  right 
spots,  for  the  passion  of  the  Eomans  for 
oysters  was  prodigious  wherever  they 
went,  and  they  had  found  out  the  good- 
ness of  the  British  east-coast  "natives." 
But  not  oyster-heaps  only  ;  but,  if  you 
search  well  and  no  one  has  preceded 
you,  pavements,  and  mosaics,  and  re- 
mains of  baths  and  villas,  and  ruins  of 
a  temple  or  a  theatre,  and  perhaps  arms, 
and  coins,  and  bronze  godkins,  and 
weapons,  and  armour.  Send  a  Layard 
to  dig  on  the  site  of  a  Nineveh  ?  Why, 
dig  anywhere  over  the  whole  earth, 
wherever  there  is  a  notable  site,  and  you 
will  be  repaid  archseologically.  For  my 
part,  I  wonder  at  present  how  much  of 
the  Eoman  still  lies  unrecovered  be- 
neath these  streets,  under  the  gas-pipes, 
and  the  water-pipes,  and  all  the  ken  of 
King  Thwaites  and  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers.  But  huddle  the  whole  col- 
lection of  relics  together,  and  you  will 
still  have  to  use  your  imagination  and 
your  knowledge  of  history  in  order  to 
make  a  sufficient  meaning  out  of  them. 
Who  ate  the  oysters?  who  paced  over  the 
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pavements]  who  bathed  in  the  baths? 
who  laughed  in  the  theatres?  who  clinked 
the  coins?  who  worshipped  thegodkins  ? 
who  wore  the  weapons  and  did  execution 
with  them  on  occasion  ?  Eomans  we 
call  them;  but  they,  or  their  progenitors, 
were  from  all  parts  of  Europe  almost, 
and  from  some  parts  beyond.  See  them 
lounging  down  there  about  the  public- 
houses  —  Italians,  Grauls,  Spaniards, 
Thracians,  Dacians,  Libyans  even,  but, 
above  all,  Saxons.  They  all  speak  a 
kind  of  Latin,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  they 
have  been  a  good  while  in  the  Roman 
service,  and  many  of  them  are  here  to 
end  their  days  at  last  as  colonists  and 
pensioners.  See,  at  least,  that  man  whom, 
as  he  passes  down  there  in  the  direction 
of  Paternoster  Eow,  with  the  scroll  in 
his  hand,  they  all  salute.  By  his  gait) 
he  is  a  genuine  Italian,  or,  at  all  events, 
an  educated  Latin-speaking  official 
"What  is  the  scroll  he  carries  ?  It  may 
be  Ulpian  or  Papinian,  for  is  he  not 
high  in  office,  and  does  not  a  lawyer 
need  his  law-books  ?  Or  what  if  it  be 
a  copy  of  Martial,  or  Juvenal,  or  Petro- 
nius  Arbiter,  which  he  is  taking  home  to 
read  ?  At  this  distance,  I  cannot  tell ; 
but,  as  sure  as  if  the  scrolls  had  been 
dropped  from  the  hands  of  the  readers, 
and  were  dug  up  now  with  the  oyster- 
shells,  such  readings  there  were  in 
Koman  London,  and  in  every  other 
Roman  colony  or  town  in  Britain. 

Exeunt  the  Romans,  according  to  the 
traditional,  but  perhaps  somewhat  erro- 
neous, stage-direction ;  and  ent4r  Hengist 
and  Horsa.  They  seem  rather  incoherent 
at  present ;  and,  as  the  cast  will  not  be 
complete  until  shoals  of  their  kinsmen, 
now  at  sea,  have  arrived,  it  will  be  best 
for  us  to  step  inside  the  dome  for  a 
century  or  two,  and  come  out  again 
when  things  are  farther  advanced. 

Well,  we  are  out  again !  By  my 
watch,  it  is  about  half-past  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  century.  Whew  ! 
what  a  change  they  have  made  by  this 
time  on  the  face  of  the  British  map ! 
You  would  hardly  know  it  again.  Ire- 
land, away  there,  indeed,  remains  pretty 
much  in  statu  quo,  unless  you  choose  to 
take  note  that  it  has  had  a  fine  develop^ 


ment  of  its   own  independent  of  the 
hurly-burly  in  the  bigger  island  since 
the   Romans  left    it — has  become,   in 
fact,  "the  Isle  of  Saints,*'  thanks   to 
St.  Patrick.     But,  in  the  bigger  island, 
what  have  we  now,  instead  of  the  former 
Roman  diocese  or  vice-prefecture  with 
its  five  provinces,  including  all  the  map, 
save  that  bit  of  it,  to  the  north  of  Agri- 
cola's  Wall,  which  had  been  left  wild 
for  the  Picts  and  Scots  ?    That  extreme 
northern  bit  you  see,  is  still  unreclaimed, 
and  in  possession  of  its  Picts  and  Scots, 
who  are  doing  nobody  knows  exactly 
what  in  it,  except  in  so  far  as  we  have 
glimpses  of  missionaries  from  Ireland 
and  lona  making  their  way  amongst 
them.     But  the  rest — that  which  was 
the  Roman  vice-prefecture  ?     First  look 
to  the  extreme  west — ^to  those  moun- 
tainous regions  of   the  western   coast 
which  were  formerly  included,  at  least 
nominally,   in    the    two    provinces    of 
BHtannia  Secunda  and  VcUenticu     Into 
these  mountainous  regions,  they  would 
have  us  believe,  the  Saxon  and  Anglic 
invaders  have  by  this  time  driven  all 
the  remains  of  the  old  Romano-Cymric 
or  Romanized-British  population  of  the 
island — cooping   them  up   there  in   a 
broken  fringe  of  three  or  four  Cymric 
kingdoms  called  Cornwall,  Wales,  Cum- 
bria, and  Strathcluyd.     Such  territories 
or  kingdoms  do  exist;   there  is  not  a 
doubt  about  it ;  and  they  have  been  too 
little  attended  to.     For  here  again  we 
have  fault  to  find  with  the  common  run 
of  our  historians.     Not  only  are  they 
most  non-perceptive  fellows,  to  whom 
even  a  flash   of  lightning  in  a  mine 
would  reveal  nothing;   but  all  British 
historiography  of  late  has  been  systema- 
tically infected,  vitiated,  and  kept  sta- 
tionary by  a  prevalent  cant  of  ultra- 
Saxonism — a  kind  of  toadyism  to  the 
memory  of  Hengist  and  Horsa.     Now, 
without   disparagement   to   the   Saxon 
element  in  our  national  constitution,  and 
without  denying   that  it  is  the  main 
element,   it  may  just  be  hinted  that 
the  excessive  toadyism  to  it  of  late  has 
impeded  investigation  and  kept  a  great 
deal  that  is  curious,  and  even  vitally 
interesting,  out  of  sight     If  the  Anglea 
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and  Saxons  drove  the  native  Britons 
westward  into  Cornwall,  Wales,  Cum- 
bria, and  Strathcluyd,  there  was  a  re- 
action from  those  western  regions  which 
bequeathed  subtle  influences  and  tra- 
ditions, and  almost  overmastering  lite- 
rary influences  and  traditions,  into  the 
subsequent  career  of  England.  But  it 
is  all  nonsense  about  the  driving  of  the 
whole  native  population  Into  the  moun- 
tainous West.  Such  things  don't  happen. 
Possibly  because  there  was  a  large  prior 
diffusion  of  the  Saxon,  or  some  Teutonic, 
race  in  the  east  of  England,  Hengist, 
Horsa,  and  Co.  did  become  proprietors 
of  all  the  old  Roman  diocese  except  the 
aforesaid  Cornwall,  Wales,  Cumbria,  and 
Strathcluyd — on  which  also  they  re- 
served a  power  of  encroachment.  But, 
on  one  condition  or  another,  consider- 
able patches  of  the  old  British  tenantry 
must  have  remained  where  they  were 
and  made  their  peace  with  the  invaders. 
Language  is  the  most  imstable  thing 
about  a  nation  in  an  early  stage  of  its 
history;  and  which  of  two  competing 
languages  shall  die  out  before  the  other 
depends  on  many  causes  besides  the 
proportional  numbers  of  those  originally 
speaking  them.  Remembering  this,  and 
reinvestigating  the  facts,  our  historians 
will  ere  long  come  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  whole  phenomenon  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Heptarchy.  But,  taking 
the  present  version  of  the  phenomenon 
as  substantially  true,  what  is  that  vision 
of  the  England  of  the  seventh  century 
which  we  now  have  (the  laws  of  line 
and  optics  in  abeyance)  from  the  top  of 
St.  Paul's  ?  An  England  of  seven  sturdy, 
valiant,  big-boned,  soHd-going,  if  rather 
thick-blooded  and  beef-witted,  king- 
doms. 

Let  us  go  round  the  dome  and  have 
a  view  of  them.  Standing  here,  and 
facing  the  river,  we  behold,  across  it,  on 
the  left  hand,  occupying  all  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  England  between 
the  river  and  the  sea,  the  Kingdom  of 
Kent  (chief  to^vvn,  Canterbury),  still 
called  the  county  of  Kent  Due  south 
from  us,  over  Surrey  and  Sussex,  away 
to  the  Channel,  is  the  Kingdom  of  the 
South  Saxons  (cliief  town,  Chichester). 


To  the  right  of  this,  again,  is  TTewea?, 
or  Kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons  (chief 
town,  Winchester),  including  all  the 
rest  of  the  country  between  the  Thames 
and  the  Channel  as  far  as  the  Cornish 
frontier.  Then  we  ourselves,  on  the 
dome  here,  on  this  side  of  the  river, 
are  in  the  Kingdom  of  tlie  East  Saxons 
(chief  towns,  Colchester  and  London), 
including  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  their 
adjacencies — for  a  fuller  view  of  the  ex* 
tent  of  which  kingdom  we  had  better 
walk  round  leftwiso  and  face  to  the  north. 
So  facing,  we  see  also,  to  the  right  there 
beyond  Essex,  the  seaward  Kingdom  of 
East  Anglia  (chief  town,  Norwich),  in- 
cluding Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge- 
shire, and  adjacent  parts.  Far  beyond 
this,  due  north,  is  Northumhria  (chief 
town,  York),  including  Yorkshire,  Dur- 
ham, and  all  above  the  Humber  as  far 
as  it  can  westward  among  the  Cum- 
brians, and  northwards  to  the  Pictish 
boundary  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Finally, 
nearly  filling  up  the  intervening  mid- 
lands to  the  left,  north  of  the  Thames 
and  east  of  the  Severn,  is  the  large 
Kingdom  of  Mercia,  encroaching  on  the 
Marches  of  the  Welsh. 

This  is  a  rather  wide  survey  to  be 
taking  from  the  top  of  St.  Paul's.  Lon- 
don, I  thought,  was  our  subject !  Well, 
who  denies  it  1  But  who  can  make  any- 
thing of  London  in  a  fogi  And  the 
fact  is  that  London,  for  a  century  or  two 
about  this  time,  is  under  the  yellowest 
fog  that  ever  hung  over  it.  Whatever 
Hengist,  Horsa,  and  Co.  did,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  they  improved  the  imme- 
diate prospects  of  London,  or  its  apparent 
chances  of  becoming  the  capital  of 
England.  For  what  was  London  now  % 
Only  the  capital  (and  perhaps  sharing 
that  honour  with  Colchester)  of  one  of 
the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy — and 
that  kingdom  about  the  smallest  of  the 
seven,  and  certainly  the  least  heard  o^ 
either  for  good  or  bad !  "  Of  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,"  says 
Eapin,  "  there  is  none  whose  history  is 
so  imperfect  as  that  of  the  kingdom  of 
Essex."  And  I  can  confirm  M.  Eapin 
in  thia  Not  only  during  the  whole 
period  usually  assigned  to  the  existence 
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of  tlie  Heptarchy  (begiiming,  say   600 
and  ending  830)  do  you  find  alii  hat  is 
important  in  the  way  of  political  action, 
"whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  going  on 
anywhere    rather    than    in  Essex — in 
Kent,  in  Mercia,  but,  above  all,  in  Nor- 
thumbria ;  but,  having  taken  the  pains 
to  make  out  a  list  of  all  the  Anglo- 
Saxon    names    of    any   intellectual  or 
literary   eminence    during    this   whole 
period,  I  am  sorry  to  report  (and  I  hope 
the  Essex  and  Middlesex  people  will 
not  be  offended  by  my  doing  so)  that  I 
do  not  find  the  name  of  a  single  Essex 
or  Middlesex  man  in  it.    But  I  will  give 
the   particulars.     My  list  includes  25 
Anglo-Saxon  names   in   all;    and   the 
following  are  the  proportions  among  the 
seven  kingdoms  : — Northumbria,  14,  or 
more  than  half ;  Wessex,  3 ;  Mercia,  3 ; 
Kent,  3 ;   East  Anglia,  1 ;    Sussex,  1  ; 
Essex,  0.     Northumbria,  by  this   list, 
beats  all  the  rest  hollow,  and  poor  Essex 
is   nowhere.     Reason  enough   in   this, 
surely,  why  I  should  have  cajoled  you 
into   looking  all   over  England  for  a 
paragraph   or   two,   rather  than  down 
immediately  under  the  dome. 

But,  if  you  will  insist  on  knowing 
something  of  what  is  going  on  about  the 
river-banks  in  the  fog,  let  this  suffice 
you  :  First,  there  came  King  Erchenwin, 
from  the  firm  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  in 
Kent ;  and  he  set  up  in  Essex  for  him- 
self, and  held  his  own  against  everybody 
else — sometimes  over  in  Colchester,  but 
more  frequently,  I  fancy,  down  hero  in 
London.  Then  there  was  Sledda,  and 
he  is  dead-a ;  then  Sebert,  who  was  the 
first  King  of  Essex  that  tried  to  bo  a 
Christian;  then  Saxred,  Seward,  and 
Sigebert,  three  obstinate  Pagans,  all  of 
whom  sat  and  drank  on  one  throne 
together,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  were 
the  original  Three  Kings  of  Brentford ; 
then  Sigebert  the  Little,  of  whom  little 
is  known ;  then  Sigebert  the  Good,  who 
was  the  first  Essex  king  that  tried  to  be 
a  Christian  and  succeeded ;  then  Swith- 
clm ;  then  Sebba  and  Siger,  the  second 
a  backsliding  tiger ;  then  Sebba  by  him- 
self ;  then  Sighard  and  Senofrid ;  then 
Offa,  the  inventor  of  *  *  offal " ;  then  Seolred; 
and  then  Swithred.     The  most  notable 


thing  about  these  Essex  kings  is  that  the 
names  of  all  of  them  but  two  began  with 
S.  There  is  probably  some  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  the  fact ;  but  what  it  is  I 
do  not  know.     "Not  am  I  positively  sure 
that  it  was  London  that  tiiey  all  chiefly 
honoured  with  their  residence ;  though, 
as  we  do  not  hear  much  now  of  Veru- 
laminm  and  Camulodunum  in  competi- 
tion with  London,  as  they  had  been  in 
the  Roman  times,  it  is  probable  that  the 
trading  facilities  of  London  had  begun 
to  tell  in  its  favour  with  their  JSaAtr- 
Saxon  majesties.     At  all  events,  from 
about  604  the  whirl  of  things  in  the 
East-Saxon  parts  seems  to  have  been 
busiest  round  London,  where  the  Romans 
had  left  convenient  bits  of  a  city-wall 
visible  among  the   Saxon  houses  and 
wharves.     Or,  if  there  was  any  town 
to  which  the    Essex    and    Middlesex 
people  looked  with  greater  respect  than 
to   London,   it    was   Canterbury,    over 
there  among  their  Kentish  cousins.    For 
thither,  in  the  reign  of  the  Kentish  king 
Ethelbert — a  man  to  whom  none  of  all 
the  Essex  kings  was  fit  to  hold  a  candle 
— had    come   the    Roman    missionary, 
Augustine,  and  his  train  of  monks ;  and 
from  Canterbury,  so  made  holy,  there 
had  begun  to  radiate  northwards  and 
westwards    the    Christian    teaching   of 
Augustine's  Latin  emissaries.     Lo  !  one 
of  these  it  was,  by  name  Mellitus,  that 
first,  in  the  year  above  mentioned,  came 
with  relics,  and  cups,  and  vestments,  and 
stood  there  down  among  the  wharves, 
trying  to  get  the  East- Saxons  to  listen 
to  him,  and  let  themselves  be  baptized. 
Sebert,  their  king,  did  all  he  could  in 
the  matter,  to  oblige  his  uncle  Ethel- 
bert ;  and  there  was  built  for  Mellitus, 
as  the  first  bishop  of  the  East  Saxons,  a 
church  called  St.  Paul's  Church,  on  the 
very  site  of  that  bigger  St  Paul's  at 
the  top  of  which  we  are   now  stand- 
ing— not   to   speak  of  another  church 
in  honour  of  St.  Peter,  away  there  a 
mile  to  the  west,  and  which  was  the 
original  Westminster.     But  all  would 
not  do.      The    Essex    and  Middlesex 
people  were  unusually  hard  to  convert. 
They  relapsed  into  Paganism,  and  drove 
out  MeDitus;  and  it  devolved  on  a 
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Scotchman,  or  Northumbrian,  named 
Cedd,  who  came  after  him — the  Bishop 
Tait  of  his  day —  to  break  them  thoroughly 
in  (653).  By  that  time,  save  in  Sussex, 
which  was  even  more  backward  than 
Essex  in  the  matter  of  religion,  and  in 
Mercia,  which  remained  in  a  half-and- 
half  state,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
Chv.rch- extension  in  so  large  a  king- 
dom, Paganism  was  distinctly  on  the 
wane  all  over  the  Heptarchy,  and  in 
some  parts  gone.  A  century  more,  and 
it  is  gone  (except  what  remained  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  bone,  and  that  was  not  a 
little)  in  every  part  of  the  Heptarchy. 
As  the  sun  shines  down  on  broad 
England,  lo  !  a  land  of  churches,  and, 
guttering  conspicuous  among  these 
churches,  seventeen  cathedrals,  the  seats 
of  seventeen  bishoprics — four  of  them 
in  Northumbria  (one  the  archbishopric 
of  York),  five  in  Mercia,  two  in  East- 
Anglia,  two  in  Kent  (one  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury),  two  in  Wessex, 
one  among  the  South  Saxons,  and  one 
(our  London)  among  the  East  Saxons. 
Thanks  for  this,  however,  not  solely  to 
Augustine  and  his  successors  in  Canter- 
bury, and  to  all  that  co-operated  with 
them  from  Rome.  For,  earlier  than 
Augustine,  there  had  been  Celtic  mis- 
sionaries from  the  north  and  west,  making 
their  way  among  the  Northumbrians  and 
the  Mercians  ;  and  since  the  time  of  Au- 
gustine there  had  been  two  Christianities, 
or  at  least  two  Christian  theologies  and 
disciplines,  struggling  for  the  possession 
of  England — the  Roman  or  Catholic 
theology  and  discipline  from  the  South, 
and  the  older  Celtic  theology  and  dis- 
cipline from  the  North-west.  And,  meet- 
ing in  the  middle,  they  had  come  into 
conflict ;  and  the  Roman,  as  being  more 
congenial  to  Anglo-Saxon  tastes,  or 
more  vigorously  backed,  had  beaten ; 
and  the  Celtic,  having  done  its  work 
chiefly  in  Northumbria,  had  lingeringly 
retired. 

Up  here,  so  high  in  the  air,  you  will 
not,  I  suppose,  object  to  hearing  a  bit  of 
truth,  even  should  it  bo  unpalatable  to 
you  as  a  South-of-England  man.  I  have 
never  mentioned  it  to  anybody  else,  but 
you  may  take  my  word  for  it.     It  is 


that,  among  all  the  kingdoms  of  tho 
Heptarchy,  it  would  have  been  safest, 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, to  bet  on  Northumbria.  You  seo 
in  what  a  fog  things  have  been  down 
here  immediately  beneath  us,  among 
the  East  Saxons.  The  haze  has  been 
pretty  thick  also,  as  you  may  have 
marked,  over  the  South  Saxons;  and 
what  sunshine  there  has  been  south 
of  the  Thames  at  all  has  been  chiefly 
over  Kent,  and  latterly  over  Wessex. 
But,  away  there  in  the  far  North,  how 
Northumbria  has  been  shining !  Whether 
because  the  Northumbrians  had  a  start 
given  them  by  the  possession  of  that 
part  of  England  where  Roman  civiliza- 
tion had  been  rifest  round  the  capital 
Eboracum,  or  whether  the  cause  was  in 
the  Northumbrian  brain  itself,  certain  it 
is  that  for  a  time  Northumbria  had  the 
lead  in  the  Heptarchy.  More  than  half 
of  all  the  Englishmen  of  the  Heptarchy 
period,  remembered  now  as  of  any 
intellectual  or  literary  eminence,  were, 
as  I  have  told  you,  Northumbrians  by 
birth — including  Caedmon,  and  Benedict 
Biscop,  and  Wilfred,  and  Bede  the 
Venerable  (the  very  best  of  them  all), 
and  Egbert,  and  Alcuin.  Tho  likelihood 
in  those  days  was,  I  can  tell  you,  that  the 
capital  of  England  would  bo  nowhere 
hereabouts,  on  the  Thames,  or  in  the 
South  at  all,  but  away  in  Yorkshire. 

But,  oh,  we  are  short-sighted  mortals  \ 
There  were  causes  at  work  that  were  to 
provincialize  Northumbria,  and  drag  the 
capital  of  England  farther  south.  For 
one  thing,  the  capital  of  England  could 
not  now,  as  in  the  Roman  times,  be 
conveniently  so  far  away  in  the  North. 
It  must  be  nearer  to  the  Continent.  Old 
Father  Thames  also,  flowing  quietly, 
had  known  all  the  while,  glancing  at 
the  banks  on  both  sides  of  him,  that  in 
the  end,  even  without  extra-insular  aid, 
all  England  would  come  to  him.  Then 
there  was  a  southward-dragging  force 
in  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  Can- 
terbury, asserting  itself  more  and  more 
up  through  the  midlands,  against  the 
rivalry  of  York.  And  Mercia,  north 
of  the  Thames,  and  Wessex,  south  of 
the  Thames,  had  both  been  bestirring 
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themselves,  and,  with  the  help  of  ahle 
kings,  taking  the  shine  politically  out  of 
Northunibria.  And  so,  though  North- 
umbria  remained  one  of  the  three  king- 
doms— Northumbria,  Mercia,  and  Wes- 
eex — into  which  the  Heptarchy  was 
reduced  by  the  natural  eating-up  of  the 
smaller  kingdoms  by  the  larger,  the  con- 
test at  last  lay  between  Northern  or 
Anglic  England,  as  represented  in 
Mercia,  and  Southern  or  Saxon  England, 
as  represented  in  Wessex.  On  which  of 
these  two  would  you  bet  ]  If  you  were 
a  Lancashire  man,  or  a  Birmingham 
man,  or  if  you  foresaw  that  there  was 
one  day  to  be  a  Mercian  called  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,  you  would  perhaps 
bet  on  Mercia.  But  I  would  advise  you 
to  bet  on  Wessex  —  Wessex  which, 
though  it  has  not  as  yet  produced  a 
Csedmon,  a  Bede,  or  an  Alcuin,  has  pro- 
duced, perhaps,  the  three  next  best  of 
that  kind,  in  Aldhelm,  Boniface,  and 
Willibald,  and  has,  moreover,  had  kings 
that  have  not  been  letting  the  grass 
grow  under  their  feet  And  Wessex 
wins;  so,  at  least,  they  tell  you.  It 
was  about  the  year  830,  they  tell  you, 
thatEgbert,  "King  of  the  West  Saxons," 
the  father  of  Alfred  the  Great,  became, 
in  some  virtual  manner,  king  of  all 
England.  He  was  actually  king  of  all 
the  Southern,  or  Saxon  kingdoms — Wes- 
sex, Sussex,  Essex,  and  Kent ;  but  they 
'say  he  was  modest  enough  still  to  leave 
tributary  kings  in  the  three  Northern,  or 
Anglic  kingdoms — Mercia,  East  Anglia, 
and  Northumbria.  The  fact  is,  nobody 
exactly  knows.  Only  this  we  know — 
that,  somewhere  about  this  date,  England 
began  to  feel  itself  one  under  a  West- 
Saxon  dynasty ;  that,  about  the  same 
time,  Scotland  began  to  set  up  for  itself 
as  a  Scoto-Pictish  unity,  under  a  Scot- 
tish or  Gaelic  dynasty,  helping  itself  to 
what  it  could  of  the  northern  fringes 
of  Northumbria,  and  benefiting  itself 
mightily  thereby ;  and  that  Ireland,  all 
the  while,  was  still  in  existence,  but 
whether  as  one,  or  four,  or  forty,  it  hardly 
knew  itself,  nor  can  Tom  Moore  tell 
you. 

Winchester  was  the   capital  of   old 
Wessex.   W^ell,  when  the  Wessex  kings 


had  promoted  tliemselves  to  be  virtual 
kings  of  all  England,  did  they  abide  in 
Winchester,  or  had  they  an  eye  to  Lon- 
don ]  That  they  had  an  eye  to  London 
is  likely  enough  ;  but  they  had  a  peck 
of  troubles  still  between  them,  poor 
fellows,  and  the  possession  of  London, 
or,  indeed,  of  anything  else  steady  in 
England.  For  what  cloud  is  that  which 
we  see,  about  the  year  839,  rolling  Lon- 
donwards  over  the  fair  fields  of  Kent, 
through  Canterbury,  through  Rochester, 
nearer,  ever  nearer,  and  turning,  as  we 
gaze,  into  smoke  and  fiame  ?  Behold, 
through  the  smoke,  those  thundering 
fair-haired  giants  marching  in  the  rear. 
The  Danes,  the  Danes !  They  have 
reached  Southwark;  the  river  cannot 
stop  them ;  they  are  rampaging  through 
London  and  all  round  us ;  they  set  fire 
to  all  that  is  combustible  in  the  city, 
and  leave  it  in  rubbish  and  ruiiu 

Not  the  first  warning,  by  any  means, 
to  the  British  Islands,  of  this  new  and 
most  terrible  enemy,  leaping  on  to  their 
shores,  and  requiring  either  to  be  cast 
back  or  admitted  and  absorbed  ere  a 
national  history  could  form  itsell  And 
here  again,  for  a  century  or  two,  we 
shall  know  quite  as  much  if  we  stow 
ourselves  away  within  the  dome,  and 
wait  there  in  darkness,  as  if  we  remained 
outside,  letting  our  eyes  range  over  the 
vast  and  glaring  confusion.  Some  day, 
perhaps,  our  h^torians  will  undertake 
also  this  piece  of  work,  and  clear  up  for 
us  the  Danish  or  Scandinavian  inva- 
sions of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
centuries,  and  their  real  connexion  with 
British  history.  As  it  is,  we  have  to 
imagine  for  ourselves,  and  mostly  in  the 
vague.  That  all  round  the  islands,  in 
every  accessible  bay,  and  up  every  firth 
or  navigable  river  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  even  Ireland,  the  Hebrides,  and 
the  Orkneys,  Danes  are  leaping  ashore, 
sometimes  plundering  and  going  away 
again,  but  at  other  times,  when  the 
whim  seizes  them,  remaining  and  set- 
tling ;  that  everywhere  the  natives  are 
fighting  them,  skinning  those  they  can 
kill,  and  nailing  their  skins  to  the 
church-doors  ;  that,  nevertheless,  in  the 
end,  about  half  the  area  of  our  islands 
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is  Scandinaviaoized  and  made  into 
Danish  dominions  ;  that  probably  it  is 
a  good  thing  now  for  us  that  such  was 
the  case,  and  that  much  of  the  best  pith 
in  Britain  at  the  present  day  is  owing 
to  that  immense  inrush  of  Scandinavian 
energy — all  this  we  know,  or  may  infer. 
Or,  fixing  our  attention  on  England,  we 
have  the  vision,  first,  of  all  Anglic  or 
Northern  England,  including  Northum- 
bria,  Mercia,  and  East  Anglia,  wrested 
from  the  Wessex  kings  and  subject  to 
Danish  law,  and  even  South  England 
itself,  or  the  old  Saxon  kingdoms  of 
Wessex,  Sussex,  Essex,  and  Kent,  over- 
run by  the  Danes  and  only  retrieved 
from  them  by  the  great  Englishman, 
Alfred. 

Too  little  leisure  had  Alfred,  through 
most  of  his  life,  to  think  of  a  capital,  or 
to  know  where  his  capital  might  be ; 
and  London,  or  what  remained  of  it,  was 
long  at  the  mercy  of  the  Danes.  But, 
as  soon  as  he  had  a  little  leisure,  and 
the  limits  of  the  Danes  had  been  settled, 
he  looked  after  it,  and  had  it  rebuilt 
(886),  so  that  from  that  time  the  citizens 
cherished  the  name  of  Alfred,  and 
manned  their  walls  stoutly  for  him  and 
his  successors  in  Wessex  against  every 
Danish  army  that  came  near.  And  it 
began  to  be  clear  what  London  was  to 
be  in  England,  when  the  Danish  im- 
broglio should  be  over. 

It  almost  seemed  over  in  the  time 
of  Alfred's  great  successor,  Athelstan, 
when  the  Danes  had  been  walked 
through  to  the  Scottish  border,  and  all 
England  had  again  been  brought  within 
the  sway  of  Wessex.  But  then,  when 
Ethelred  of  Wessex  was  "  unready," 
there  came  in,  to  the  reinforcement  of 
the  suppressed  Danish  element  in 
England,  the  whole  strength  of  the  jomt 
Scandinavian  kingdoms  of  Denmark  and 
Norway  under  King  Swen  (1004) ;  and  in 
ten  years  Ethelred  was  a  fugitive  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  England  was  but  a  portion 
of  Swen's  large  Scandinavian  empire. 
And  his  son,  the  great  Knut,  or  Canute, 
kept  it  so  in  spite  of  opposition ;  and 
a  Danish  dynasty  was  established  in 
England ;  and,  so  far  as  England  had  a 
capital  at  all,  it  was  properly  not  any- 
where in  England  itself,  but  away  in 


Norway  or  Denmark.  But,  though 
Knut  went  and  came  a  good  deal  be- 
tween England  and  his  continental 
possessions,  England  had  the  most  of 
him,  and  he  did  his  duty  splendidly 
here,  and  was,  as  every  information  or 
legend  respecting  him  shows,  a  man  of 
true  English  humanity  and  genius. 
When  he  was  in  England,  however,  it 
was  not  London  that  he  favoured  with 
his  residence,  but  rather  the  fenny  and 
more  Danish  comitry  of  East  Aiglia. 
There  it  was  that,  being  rowed  in  hia 
barge  with  his  queen  and  nobles  one 
summer  evening  to  the  monastery  of 
Ely,  where,  according  to  his  custom,  he 
was  to  keep  the  feast  of  the  Purification, 
he  felt  his  royal  heart  softened  within 
him  by  the  song  of  the  monks  as  he 
approached,  and,  standing  up,  the  better 
to  listen,  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in 
the  little  scrap  of  verse  which,  preserved 
long  in  the  popular  memory  of  those 
parts  as  King  Canute's  Song,  was  at 
length  happily  booked  for  us  by  an  old 
chronicler,  and  is  dear  now  as  our  earliest 
specimen  of  genuine  English  poetry, 
though  it  came  from  Danish  lips : — 

"  Merrie  sungen  the  muneches(mo)iA»)  binnen 

Ely, 
Tha  Knut  king  rew  {rawed)  therby ; 
Boweth,  knights  {row,  my  men),  near  the 

land. 
And  hear  we  these  muneches'  sang  I " 

England  might  have  been  worse  oflf 
than  under  the  rule  of  Knut'e  posterity, 
had  they  been  at  all  like  himself.  But  it 
was  not  so  to  be.  Alfred's  posterity  of 
the  native  Wessex  line  were  waiting  for 
the  reversion ;  and,  Knut's  Scandinavian 
empire  being  divided  after  his  death, 
England,  after  a  little  while,  came  to 
Edward  the  Confessor  (1041-1066). 
Wessex,  or  the  South  of  England,  haa 
preponderated,  politically,  at  last,  over 
all  the  norUi  of  England — over  Mercia, 
East  Anglia,  and  Northumbria  Scandi- 
navianized.  And  apparently  not  with- 
out reason,  if  I  may  rely  on  the  same 
kind  of  statistics  for  the  period  from 
the  so-called  end  of  the  Heptarchy  to 
the  Norman  Conquest^  as  satisfied  us 
for  the  period  of  the  Heptarchy  itself. 
Then,  as  we  found,  such  muses  as  there 
were  in  England  chiefly  inhabited  North- 
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Dead  Men  whom  I  have  known. 


■ambria.     !N'ow  it  is  diiferent.    Of  thirty 
names  on  my  list  as  those  of  the  most 
eminent  Englishmen,  intellectually  or 
ecclesiastically,  during  the  last  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  of  what  is  called  the 
Anglo-Saxon   period,    twenty  are  cer- 
tainly and  presumably  names  of  Wessex 
or  South-of-England  men  (Wessex  now 
not  distinguished  from   the  old  king- 
doms of  Sussex,  Essex,  and  Kent),  while 
three  are   names  of  Anglo-Danes,  and 
seven   are  distributed  between  North- 
umbria,  Mercia,  and  East  Anglia.  Among 
the  Wessex  names,  also,  are  indubitably 
the  greatest,  as  St.  Swithin,  St.  Xeot, 
King  Alfred,  Bishop  Ethelwold,  Arch- 
bishop Dunstan,  and  Archbishop  -^Ifric. 
Beyond  a  doubt,  now,  London  is  to 
be  the  capital  of  England.    In  the  reign 
of  good   King  Edward  the  Confessor, 
while  all  the  land  is  in  peace,  lo  !  this 
city  of  the  Thames,  the  assured  empo- 
rium of  the  iN'orth  and  South,  celebrated 
for  its  abundance  of  traders  and  provi- 
sions even  more  than  it  had  been  in  the 
lioman  times — fairly  walled  in,  and  with 
portreeves  and  guilds,  and  some  sub- 
stantial sort  of  Saxon  municipal  govern- 
ment ;  with  a  bridge,  too,  over  the  river, 
and,  as  you  can  easily  see   from  this 
height,  a  sprinkling  of  villages  and  ham- 
lets all  round  about,  over  the  river,  and 
down  the  river,  and  northward  over  the 
fields  to  Hampstead  Heath.    Nay,  West- 
minster, up  the  Strand  there,  is  to  be,  by 
King  Edward's  command,  no  mere  vil- 
lage much  longer,  but  a  separate  city. 
"  Without  the  walls  of  London,"  Stow 
tells  us  from  an  older  record,  "  upon  the 
**  river  Thames,  there  was  in  times  past 
"  a  little    monastery  builded    to    the 
"  honour  of  God  and  St  Peter,  with  a 
"  few  Benedict  monks  in  it,  under  an 
"  abbot,  serving  Christ :  very  poor  they 
'*  were,  and  little  was  given  them  for 
*•  their  relief.     There  the  king  intended 
"  (for  that  it  was  near  to  the  famous  city 
"  of  London,  and  the  river  Thames,  that 
**  brought  in  all  kinds  of  marchandises 
**  from  all  parts  of  the  world)  to  make 
'*  his  sepulchre.    He  commanded,  there- 
**  fore,  that,  of  the  tenths  of  all  his  rents, 
"  the  work  should  be  begun  in  such  sort 
**  as  should  become  the  prince  of  the 
"  Apostles.     At  this  his  commandment 


"  the  work  is  nobly  begun,  even  from 
"  the  foundation,  and  happily  pro- 
"  ceedeth  tUl  the  same  was  finished : 
"  the  charges  bestowed,  or  to  be  be- 
"  stowed,  are  not  regarded.  He  granted 
"  to  this  church  great  privileges,  above 
"  all  the  churches  in  this  land,  as  ap. 
"  poareth  by  this  his  charter :  *  Edward 
"  King  greet  William,  bishop,  and 
"  Leofstane  and  iElfiic,  portreeves,  and 
"  all  my  burgesses  of  London,  friendly  ; 
"  and  I  tell  you  that  I  have  this  given 
"  and  granted  to  Christ  and  Saint 
"  Peter  the  holy  Apostle  —  at  West- 
"  minster  full  freedom  over  all  the  land 
"  that  belongeth  to  that  holy  place,  &c.' 
"  He  also  caused  the  parish  church  of 
"  St.  Margaret  to  be  newly  builded 
"  without  tthe  abbey  church  of  Wcst- 
"  minster,  for  the  care  and  commodity 
"  of  the  monks,  because  before  that  time 
"  the  parish  church  stood  within  the 
"  old  abbey  church,  in  the  south  aisle, 
"  somewhat  to  their  annoyance."  Having 
done  all  which,  and  convoked  a  great 
assembly  of  bishops  and  nobles  to  Lon- 
don for  the  ceremony  of  the  consecration 
of  the  new  abbey.  King  Edward  died 
and  was  buried. 

It  was  a  characteristic  of  the  Con- 
fessor's reign  that  one  heard  a  good  deal 
more  of  French  spoken  about  London 
and  Westminster  than  was  pleasant  to 
an  English  ear.  But  more  of  that  lan- 
guage is  to  be  spoken  by-and-bye,  both 
here  and  all  over  England.  For  what 
is  that  new  cloud  approaching;  this  way 
over  Kent?  Not  the  Danes  again, 
surely  ?  Well,  they  are  a  kind  of  Danes, 
too,  if  you  go  far  enough  back  in  their 
pedigree ;  but  Danes  with  a  difference — 
Danes  that  have  been  Gallicized  for  a  cen- 
tury or  two,  have  cut  their  hair  short,  rid 
themselves  of  grosser  ancestral  tastes, 
brought  their  brains  to  the  highest 
perfection  then  known  in  the  world, 
and  learnt  to  speak  Northern  French, 
and  make  it  answer  their  purposes.  It 
is  William  the  Norman  that  has  landed. 
Ho  has  gained  the  battle  of  Hastings  ; 
ho  is  marching  on  London.  See  five 
hundred  of  his  horse  already  skirmish- 
ing beautifully  in  the  suburb  of  Soutb- 
warkl 
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I.  WASHINGTON  TO  VAN  BUREN. 


A  FEW  years  ago,  the  ofl&ce  of  chief 
magistrate  of  the  hugest  republic  the 
world  ever  saw  seemed  one  of  the 
lowest  objects  of  human  ambition,  the 
fruit  of  jobbery  and  its  prey,  the  badge 
of  obscure  mediocrity.  The  bright 
glory  which  had  surrounded  the  name 
of  Washington,  and  of  which  the  fainter 
reflection  had  descended  upon  those  of 
his  immediate  successors,  had  entirely 
passed  away.  Out  of  America,  there 
were  perhaps  not  more  than  a  score  or 
two  of  men,  at  the  utmost,  in  all  the 
world,  that  could  have  repeated  the  list 
of  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 
Beyond  Jackson — generally  misjudged 
— ^profound  forgetfulness,  settling  into 
contempt,  had  closed  in  upon  their 
names.  Isow,  however,  the  martyr- 
death  of  the  last  President  has  invested 
his  oflice  with  a  new  glory,  more  fiery 
yet  not  less  true  than  that  of  Washing- 
ton himself.  In  the  blaze  of  that  light 
we  may  now  care  to  look  back  through 
the  darkness  which  it  illumines,  and  to 
note  the  features  of  each  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  predecessors,  as  its  rays  fall 
upon  each  in  turn.  The  White  House 
stands  reconsecrated  to  patriotism.  It 
has  become  worth  while  to  know  who 
have  been  its  occupants,  even  the  least 
worthy  among  them. 

In  the  already  far  away  eighteenth 
century  stands  Virginian  George  Wash- 
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INGTON  (born  1732,  died  1799).  A  tall 
figure  of  six  feet  three  inches,  long- 
limbed,  and  in  his  prime  rather  slender 
for  his  height,  but  with  broad  and  full 
chest ;  "  the  best  horseman  of  his  age," 
says  Jefferson,  '^  and  the  most  graceful 
figure  that  could  be  seen  on  horseback." 
His  eyes  are  light  blue,  his  features 
regular ;  his  countenance  is  sedate  and 
thoughtful, '  but  kindles  under  excite- 
ment. He  thoroughly  enjoys  others' 
humour,  but  seldom  shows  much  him- 
self ;  although  there  are  perhaps  few  bits 
of  grave  political  fun  better  in  their 
way  than  his  retort,  in  the  convention 
out  of  which  grew  the  United  States' 
constitution,  to  a  proposal  for  limiting 
the  standing  army  to  five  thousand  men 
— that  he  saw  no  objection  to  the  pro- 
posal, if  coupled  with  a  proviso  that  no 
enemy  should  invade  the  country  with 
more  than  three  thousand.  Not  fluent 
in  speech  :  indeed,  when  after  the  war- 
fare with  the  French  and  Indians  he 
was  elected  in  1759,  without  any  per- 
sonal solicitation,  to  the  Virginian  House 
of  Burgesses,  and  received  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  his  services  from  Mr.  Speaker 
Eobinson,  he  utterly  failed  to  utter  a 
syllable  in  reply,  but  only  gave  occasion 
by  his  confusion  for  a  new  compliment : 
"  Sit  down,  Mr.  Washington ;  your  mo- 
"  desty  equals  your  valour,  and  that 
**  surpasses  the  power  of  any  language 
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*'  that  I  possess."     During  fifteen  years 
that  he  was  a  member  of  this  colonial 
assembly    "  he    seldom    spoke,    never 
"  harangued,  and  it  is  not  known  that 
**  he  ever  made  a  set  speech,  or  entered 
"  into  a  stormy  debate  ; "  yet,  when  he 
did  speak,  it  was  always  to  the  point, 
and  he  was  sure  to  be  listened  to.     -4l 
man  of  singularly  eariy  ripeness  of  cha- 
racter, who  as  a  mere  boy  copied  legal 
precedents,  like  a  conveyancer's  pupil, 
for  his  own  use  in  after  life,  and  set  out 
for  himself  in  writing  "  rules  of  beha- 
viour in  company  and  conversation ;" 
who  at  sixteen  was  charged  with  the 
survey  of    the   Fairfax    lands  in   the 
Alleghanies,  and  received  shortly  after- 
wards a  commission  as  public  surveyor  ; 
who  at  nineteen  was  a(yutant-general  of 
militia  with  the  rank  of  major,  was  sent 
on  a  delicate  and  dangerous  errand  as 
commissioner  to  a  French  officer  in  com- 
mand of  a  body  of  troops  at  twenty-one, 
and  took  part  in  actu^  warfare  as  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, second  in  command,  at 
twenty-two  ;    at    twenty-three    gained 
credit   alone  in  Braddock's   disastrous 
campaign,  so  as  to  be  spoken  of  £com 
the  pulpit  on  his  return,  by  one  Samuel 
Davis,  as  "  that  heroic  youth,  Colonel 
"  Washington,  whom  I  cannot  but  hope 
**  Providence  has  hitherto  preserved  in 
'^  so  signal  a  manner  for  some  important 
"  service  to  his  country  f  and  was  shortly 
after  placed  in  command  of  the  Virginian 
army,  as  it  was  termed.     Yet,  happily 
perhaps   for   him,  without  instruction 
enough  to  make  him  a  prig  or  a  pedant; 
in  a  scholarly  age,  ignorant  of  the  very 
rudiments  of  Latin ;  beginning  French 
late  in  life,  and  never  able  either  to 
write  or  speak  it;  self-taught  even  in 
grammar.      Naturally  withal  of  strong 
passions;   two  or  three  times  in  love 
from  the  age  of  seventeen  years  and 
upwards,  and  given  at  such  times  to  the 
writing  of  bad  verse;   but  at  twenty- 
seven  married  to  a  fur  young  widow, 
who  lived  to   see  him  abo  die,  after 
forty  years  of  q[uiet,  mutual  love,     Aa  a 
boy,  fond  of  athletic  sports,  a  commander 
in  sham-fights;   in  manhood,  fond  of 
the  theatre,  of  fox-hunting,  duck-shoot- 
iiig;   ready  persoiiaUy  to    chastise   a 


poacher  on  occasion ;  till  his  death  fond 
of  agriculture,  and  horticulture   espe- 
cially ;    a  successful  tobacco-planter  in 
colonial  times,  in  later  years  changing 
his  staples  to  wheat  and  grass  ;  shrewd 
and  economical,  yet  withal  truly  hos- 
pitable   and     charitable    all    his    life. 
When,  during  the  revolutionaory  war, 
his  wife  joined  him  in  camp,  he  wrote 
to  the  person  left  iu  charge  of  his  estate 
at  Mount  Vernon  :  "  Let  the  hospitality 
"  of  the  house  with  respect  to  the  poor 
"be  kept  up.     Let  no  one  go  hungry 
"  away.     If  any  of  this  kind  of  people 
"should  be  in  want  of  com,  supply 
^  their  necessities,  provided  it  does  not 
"encourage  them   in  idleness."     And, 
after  authorizing  his  correspondent  to 
spend  forty  or  fifty  pounds  a  year  in 
charity,  he  adds  :  "  In  all  other  respects 
"I  recommend  to  you,  and  have   no 
"  doubt  of  your  observing,  the  greatest 
"  economy  and  frugality,  as  I  sii|)poae 
"  you  know  that  I  do  not  get  a  fiuN 
"thing  for  my  services   here   beyond 
"  my  expenses."    Singularly  considerate 
and  courteous,  though  always  tenacious 
of  his  own  dignity, — carefiU  to  consult 
others,  but  using  their  opinions  only  as 
elements  to  form  his  own, — he  neiier 
forgot,   seldom  forgave,   subterfnge^  or 
dishonesty.    As  a  planter,  he  kept  caxe- 
fully  with  his  own  hand  all  day^book^ 
ledgers,  letter-books,  and  the  like,,  drew 
up  himself  his  contracts,  deeds,  bonds, 
wills ;  as  a  general,  he  carefully  planned 
on  paper  every  campaign  and   battle; 
as  a  President,  he  carefully  tabulated  the 
results  of  all  official  reports  and  records. 
To  the  last,  one  might  say,  a  sort  of 
heroic,  semi-divine  surveyor  in  a  pioneer 
age,  looking  out  upon  this  world's  poli- 
tical and  moral  wilderness  as  he  looked 
at  sixteen  on  the  wild  Fairfax  domain 
in  the  Alleghanies,  as  something  which, 
by  method,  and  skill,  and  will,  such  as 
he  knows  himself  to  possess,  is  capable 
of  being  parcelled  out,  and  measured,  and 
shaped  into  fitness  for  human  use  and 
comfort,  and  therefore  disheartened  l(y 
no  difficulties,  provided  only  he  has  his 
own  way  for  dealing  with  them.  Through- 
out the  war  of  independence,  yon  see 
that  his  only  object  is  to  clear  the  conn: 
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trj'  of  the  English,  as  he  might  clear  a 
field  of  stiimps.  In  the  brilliant  moves 
of  the  great  game  of  war  he  seems  to 
take  no  delight ;  he  has  none  of  the  sud- 
den inspirations  of  genius;  if  deranged 
during  the  course  of  an  action,  Jefferson 
tells  us,  or  if  "  any  member  of  his  plan" 
is  "  dislocated  by  sudden  circumstances," 
he  is  "slow  in  a  readjustment;"  but 
it  would  be  difficult  probably  to  find 
any  commander  who,  without  any 
really  brilliant  victories,  amidst  re- 
peated defeats  from  the  enemy,  and 
hindi-ances  of  all  kinds  on  his  own  side, 
either  inspired  so  entire  a  confidence  in 
his  own  countrymen,  or  effected  a  greater 
work.  The  world  at  large  will  certainly 
not  remember  Trenton  or  Princeton,  any 
more  than  it  will  Brandy  wine  or  Grer- 
mantown.  But  it  will  never  forget  that 
George  Washington  was  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  those  colonist  soldiers — often 
militiamen  enlisted  only  for  a  few  weeks 
— ni-paid,  ni-clad,  often  without  powder, 
who  ended  by  driving  out  all  the  armies 
of  England.  So  of  his  eight  years'  Pre- 
sidency (1789-97).  What  single  lead- 
ing event  of  it  has  planted  a  milestone 
in  the  world's  history  ?  The  whole  work 
of  it  nearly  consists  only  in  the  mapping 
out,  so  to  speak,  of  the  future  development 
of  his  country's  life.  He  fixes  boundary 
marks  here  and  there ;  as  respects  foreign 
nations,  in  a  resolute  neutrality  in  refer- 
ence to  European  affairs ;  as  respects  his 
own  people,  in  a  resolute  vindication  of 
the  Federal  authority  against  taxation 
riots,  and  a  parting  warning  against  seces- 
sion in  his  "  Farewell  Address,"  which 
anticipates  in  ^ct  in  a  sentence  all  the 
rough  work  which  Abraham  Lincoln  will 
have  to  do :  "  The  Constitution  which 
''  at  any  time  exists,  until  changed  by  an 
"  explicit  and  deliberate  act  of  the  whole 
"  people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon  alL" 
Yet,  though  the  world  knows  little  of 
the  separate  events  of  his  Presidency,  it 
recollects  clearly  that  by  moderation  and 
justice  Washington  shaped  the  begin- 
ning of  a  mighty  polity.  It  knows  that 
he  set  an  example  to  all  ambition  by 
stepping  back  again  from  the  highest 
office  into  private  life,  as  simply  as^ 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  whole 


Electoral  College,  ho  had  stepped  up 
into  ii  ("  He  seemed  to  me  to 
enjoy  a  triumph  over  me,"  wrote  John 
Adams  to  his  wife  of  Washington's 
handing  over  to  him  the  Presidency.) 
It  knows  that  he  went  down  to  the 
grave  the  "fatlier  of  his  country." 
Washington  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven  years,  on  the  14th  of  Decemr 
her,  1799,  after  two  days'  illness^  of 
a  severe  sore  throat,  not  without  much 
suffering.  ^  I  die  hard,"  he  said  the 
last  day,  ''but  I  am  not  a&aid  to 
'^  die ;  I  believed  from  my  very  first 
'^attack  that  I  should  not  survive  iL 
*^  My  breath  cannot  last  long."  After 
which  he  spoke  but  little,  except  to 
thank  the  doctors,  and  a^  them  to 
take  no  more  trouble,  but  let  him  die 
quietly.  Between  ten  and  eleven  that 
night  he  breatJied  his  last.  ^'Is  he 
gone  V  asked  Martha  Washington,  his 
wife.  His  secretary,  Mr.  Lear,  oould 
but  hold  up  his  hand.  *'  'Tis  well ;  all 
*^  is  now  over.  I  shall  soon  follow  him. 
''  I  have  no  more  trials  to  pass  throngh." 

A  quarter  of  a  century  before,  afteir 
the  first  session  of  the  first  Congrese 
(1774),  Patrick  Henry,  when  asked  who 
was  the  greatest  man  in  it,  had  said  of 
him,  **  If  you  speak  of  eloquence,  Mr. 
'*  Hutledge  of  South  Carolina  is  by  far- 
**  the  greatest  orator ;  but,  if  you  speak 
*'  of  solid  information  and  good  judg- 
"  ment.  Colonel  Washington  is  unques- 
^'tionably  the  greatest  man  on  that 
"  floor."  After  hi^  death,  Jefferson,  who, 
at  first  a  member  of  his  Cabinet,  had 
led  the  opposition  against  him,  wrote  : 
"  His  integrity  was  most  pure,  his  justice 
*'  the  most  inflexible  I  have  ever  known;. 
*^  no  motives  of  interest  or  consanguini^, 
^  of  friendship  or  hatred,  being  able  to- 
^*  bias  hi3  decision.  He  was  indeed  in; 
"  every  sense  of  the  word  a  wise,  a  good^ 
^^  and  a  great  man.'" 

JoHK  Adams,  of  Massachusetts  (bom 
1735,  died  1826)  succeeded  him.  Wash- 
ington had  only  passed  from  the  surveyot 
into  the  soldier  and  the  country  gentle- 
man ;  John  Adams,  a  farmer's — othen 
say  a  mechanic's — son,  bat  of  the  stock 
of  the  earliestsettleiSyhad  passed  thiongk 
Harvaid  College ;   bad  been  a  schooir 
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master,  and  a  successful  barrister ;  had 
sat  in  the  first  Congress  (1774),  of  which 
Jefferson  tells  us  he  was  "  the  Colossus  " 
— adding,  "not  graceful,   not  elegant, 
"  not  always  fluent  in  his  public   ad- 
"  dresses,  he  yet  came  out  with  a  power 
"  both  of  thought  and  expression  which 
"  moved  his  hearers  from  their  seats." 
He    had    in    this    Congress    seconded 
(8th   June,   1776)   the   Kesolution   de- 
claring the    "United    Colonies   to   be 
free    and    independent    States ;"    had 
practised  diplomacy  for  his  country  as 
commissioner,  or  ambassador,  in  France, 
Holland,  England;   had   published   an 
"  Essay  on  Canon  and  Civil  Law,"  and 
a  "  Defence   of   the   Constitution  and 
Government  of  the  United  States."     He 
was  the  chief  author  of  the  Constitution 
of  Massachusetts,  and  had  been  Vice- 
President — in  other  words,  Speaker  of  the 
United  States'  Senate — during  the  whole 
of  Washington's  double  Presidency.     A 
man  whose  character  is  thus  drawn  by 
his  latterly  successful  rival,   Jefferson, 
at  a  time  (1787)  when  they  must  already 
have    become   somewhat    alienated    in 
opinion,  in  a  letter  to  Madison  : — "  He 
"  is  vain,  irritable,  and  a  bad  calculator 
"  of  the  force  and  probable  efifect  of  the 
"  motives  which  govern  men.     This  is 
"  all  the  ill  which  can  possibly  be  said 
"  of  him.     He  is  as  disinterested  as  the 
"  Being  who  made  him ;  he  is  profound  in 
"  his  views  and  accurate  in  his  judgment, 
"  except  when  knowledge  of  the  world 
"  is  necessary  to  form  a  judgment.     He 
"  is  so  amiable  that  I  pronounce  you  will 
"  love  him  if  ever  you  become  acquainted 
"  with  him."     And  later,  quoting  "an 
enemy's  "  dictum  : — '*  H^  is  always  an 
honest   man,    and   often  a   great  one." 
Not  a  bad  character,  one  would  say,  to 
be  handed  down  to  posterity  by  enemies 
and  by  rivals — of  a  Calvinist,  by  a  Free- 
thinker.    Whatever  may  have  been  his 
foibles,  no  American  statesman  has  left 
behind   him   a  purer    reputation   than 
John  Adams. 

Washington  had  been  the  candidate 
of  the  nation.  John  Adams  was  that  of 
a  majority  only,  representing  the  so- 
called  Federalist  party.  It  is  difficult 
for  us  now  to  estimate  the  bitterness  of 


party-feeling  which,  in  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  and  the  beginning  of  this, 
divided    "  Federalists  "   from   "Eepub- 
licans  " — the  latter  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  present  party  of  that  name,  but 
being,  in  fact^  the  predecessors  of  their 
opponents,  the  "Democrata"   The  main 
difference  between  the  two  was  that  the 
former  aimed  rather  at  the  consolida- 
tion of  American  nationality  by  giving 
adequate  powers  to  the  Central  Grovem- 
ment^  the  latter  at  the  jealous  preserva- 
tion of  State-liberties.     So  the  former 
were  treated  as  monarchists,  the  latter 
as  anarchists   in   disguise.      Hamilton, 
Washington's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  the  true  Federalist  leader,  had  had 
the  enormity  to  say  that  the   British 
Government,  with  all  its  corruptions, 
was  the  best  then  existing  ;  John  Adams 
giving  occasion  to   the  speech  by  the 
only   less    heinous    opinion,    that    the 
British  Government  would  be  the  best 
if  purged  of  its  corruptions.     This  was 
enough  to  make  Jefferson   assert  that 
during  Adams's    stay  in  England    as 
Charg6  d' Affaires — where  he  was  often 
scarcely  treated  with  common  civility  by 
the  Court — "  the  glare  of  royalty  and 
nobility ....  had  made  him  believe  their 
fascination    a    necessary  ingredient  in 
government."     So  he  was  only  allowed 
to  fulfil  one  term  of  office,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded (1801)  by 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  Virginian 
(bom  1743,  died  1826).  A  tall  man,  of 
an  expressive,  intelligent  countenance  ; 
of  a  good  and  wealthy  family,  excellently 
educated  (at  William  and  Mary  College, 
Virginia)  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  ma- 
thematics, philosophy  j  author  of  "  Notes 
on  Virginia,"  and  other  publications.  He 
had  practised  as  a  barrister ;  had  brought 
forward,  in  the  Virginia  legislature,  a 
motion  for  permitting  the  emancipation 
of  slaves,  which  was  rejected  ;  had  drawn 
up  some  instructions  for  delegates  to  a 
general  congress  then  proposed,  which 
were  afterwards  published  as  **  A  sum- 
"  mary  View  of  the  Eights  of  British 
"  America  f  had  sat  in  the  General  Con- 
gress (1775)  j  had  drawn  up  the  famous 
Declaration  of  Independence ;  had  been 
governor  of  Virginia;  had  almost  car- 
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ried  in  Congress  (11th  March,  1784)  a 
proposal,  that  after  the  year  1800  there 
should  hQ  no  more  slavery  in  any  of 
the  future  states  of  the  Confederation; 
had  gone  to  Europe  as  plenipotentiary 
(1784-89),  residing  almost  exclusively  in 
France,  but  travelling  as  far  as  Milan. 
On  his  return  to  his  country  he  had 
become  Secretary  of  State,  under  Wash- 
ington, but  had  resigned  in  1793  ;  had 
competed   for   the    Presidency   against 
Adams  in  1797,  and  had  been  elected  to 
the  Vice- Presidency ;  and  now  reached 
the   highest  office,  strange  to  say,  not 
even  as  the  candidate  of  a  majority  of  the 
presidential  electors,  whose  votes  were 
equally  divided  between  him  and  the 
United  States*  first  traitor,  Burr,  but  by 
the  vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
As  good  an  imitation  of  a  great  man, 
perhaps,  as  the  world  has  ever  seen  ;  of 
amazing  varionsness  of  information  ;  "no 
speaker,"  Colonel  Burton  tells  us,  "but 
a  most  instructive  and  fascinating  talker ;" 
quick,  shrewd,  supple  in  mind  ;  gene- 
rous, though  a  passionate  partizan  ;  the 
shallowest   of  eighteenth-century  Free- 
thinkers,  yet   using  the  name  of  God 
with  effect ;  with  much  love  of  justice 
in  the  abstract,  and  an  ethical  creed  so 
low  that  he  reckoned  good-humour  as 
the  first  among  moral  qualities ;  a  de- 
claimer  against  slavery,  and  an  owner, 
probably  father,  of  slaves,  whom  he  left 
unenfranchised.     Strong  in  a  rhetorical 
fervour,  which  did  duty  for  much  greater 
warmth  of  heart  than  he  possessed,  and 
in  a  sincere  incapacity  for  distinguishing 
Detween  his  own  opinions  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country,  he  offers  to  us  the 
most  brilliant  type  of  the  Southerner 
which  American  history  as  yet  presents. 
Washington   had    done    his    best,   till 
Jefferson's    withdrawal,    to    make    all 
honest  men  of  opposite  opinions  work 
together  for  the  country's  good,  uniting 
Jefferson  and  Hamilton  in  one  Cabinet, 
and  giving  the  superior  office  to  Jefferson, 
whose   tendencies   were    not   his   own. 
Adams,  by  a  singular  act  of  spite,  is  said 
to  have  spent  his  last  days  of  power  in 
giving  place  to  opponents  of  his  succes- 
sor.   Jefferson,  on  coming  into  power,  in 
turn  swept  out  his  predecessor's  nomi- 


nees from  office,  to  put  partizans  of  his 
own  policy  in  their  place ;  yet  it  is  re- 
corded of  him  that  in  so  doing  he  showed 
no  bias  of  kindred  or  friendship.  During 
his  Presidency  he  was  far  from  justifying 
the  expectations  either  of  his  admirers 
or  his  opponents;  profited  by  various 
strokes  of  good  luck;  left  the  main 
conduct  of  affairs  to  Madison ;  pro- 
claimed the  most  peaceful  intentions; 
left  his  country  unprepared  for  war,  in 
the  midst  of  a  tremendous  conflict.  To 
his  first  period  of  office  (which  was  re- 
newed in  1805)  belongs  the  purchase  of 
liouisiana  from  France — an  act  big  with 
future  troubles. 

Eetiring,  like  Washington,  after  his 
second  Presidency,  in  1809,  Jefferson's 
life  soon  became  linked  once  more  with 
that  of  his  old  rival,  Adams,  from  whom 
he  had  remained  some  years  estranged, 
although,  at  a  period  of  Jefferson's  admi- 
nistration when  he  was  in  difficulties 
with  England,  Adams  had  generously 
supported  him  in  some  letters  published 
in  a  Boston  paper.  "  I  always  loved 
Jefferson,  and  still  love  him,"  Adams 
had  said  ;  and  soon  after  sent  him,  with 
a  letter,  some  specimens  of  homespun. 
Before  these  last  had  even  arrived,  the 
letter  was  answered  in  the  friendliest 
terms  (1812).  Nothing  could  be  plea- 
santer  henceforth  than  the  exchange  of 
correspondence  between  the  two  veteran 
statesmen,  ranging  as  it  does  over  almost 
every  conceivable  topic,  from  Greek 
texts  to  theology,  were  it  not  now 
known  that  all  the  while  Jefferson  was 
continuing  to  deposit  in  a  series  of  ana 
the  venom  of  a  life-time  against  the  party 
to  which  his  friend  belonged.  And,  in 
the  correspondence  itself,  the  utter 
superficiality  of  Jefferson's  nature  comes 
out  more  and  more.  A  genial  old  man 
of  seventy-three  must  be  he  who  says 
(1815) — "  My  temperament  is  sanguine; 
I  steer  my  bark  with  hope  in  the  head, 
leaving  fear  astern."  We  may  barely 
conceive  of  such  a  one  that  he  would  be 
willing,  as  Jefferson  declared  himself  to 
be,  to  live  his  life  over  again.  But  when  he 
goes  on  to  say ;  "  I  have  often  wondered 
for  what  good  end  the  sensations  of  grief 
could  be  intended,"  it  is  difficult  not  to 
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turn  away  with  a  feeling  akin  to  con- 
tempt What!  old  man,  so  near  the 
grave,  so  mnch  evil  around,  so  many 
lored  ones  gone,  and  wondering  why 
man  should  grieve  ? 

But  Jefferson  lived  on,  with  Adams, 
for  thirteen  years  still ;  the  latter  in 
comfort,  but  in  exceedingly  feeble  health ; 
Jefferson  amidst  pecuniary  difficulties, 
not  entirely  of  his  own  creation.  With 
all  his  varied  powers,  and  with  a  show 
of  accuracy  in  accounts,  observations, 
tablet,  and  the  like,  he  was  by  no 
means  a  good  man  of  business  in  his 
own  concerns.  To  that  pitch,  indeed, 
did  he  come,  that,  after  having  opposed 
lotteries  all  his  life,  he  asked  permission 
at  last  to  put  his  own  domain  of  Monti- 
cello  into  a  lottery.  The  last  day  of  both 
Adams  and  Jefferson  has  often  been  re- 
corded. The  morning  of  the  4th  July, 
1826,  had  come,  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Bells  were  ringing,  and  guns  and  crackers 
firing,  and  the  din  woke  up  old  John 
Adams.  He  was  asked  if  he  knew  what 
it  all  meant.  After  a  moment,  "Oh, 
"  yes  !  it  is  the  glorious  4th  of  July — God 
"  bless  it !  God  bless  you  aU  !  "  Then, 
after  a  while  :  "  It  is  a  great  and  glori- 
ous day ; "  then,  after  a  last  pause  : 
*'  Jefferson  still  survives.*'  At  noon  his 
last  illness  came ;  at  6  p.m.  he  died.  Jef- 
ferson was  then  himself  dead  since 
1  o'clock,  his  last  words  being,  "  I  lefdgn 
"  my  soul  to  my  God,  and  my  daughter 
"  to  my  country."  The  two  old  rival- 
friends  went  forth  to  meet  their  Maker 
together. 

When  all  has  been  said,  Jefferson  must 
live  in  history  as  the  author  of  the 
"Declaration  of  Independence" — a  docu- 
ment which,  to  calm,  distant  readers, 
not  trained  to  look  to  it  as  the  starting- 
point  of  their  own  nationality,  must 
aeem  declamatory,  and  hollow ;  yet  the 
influence  of  which  over  the  destinies  of 
the  United  States,  were  it  only  through 
its  implied  pledge  of  equality  between 
white  and  black,  has  been  incalculable 
"  I  have  never  had  a  feeling  politically," 
said  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  Independence 
Hall,  on  his  way  to  the  Capitol  and  to 
martyrdom,  "that  did  not  spring  from 


"  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  De- 
"  claration  of  Independence  ....  It 
"  was  not  the  mere  matter  of  the  separ»- 
"  tion  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother- 
"  land,  but  that  sentiment  in  the  Decla- 
"  ration  of  Independence  which  gave 
"  liberty  not  alone  to  the  people  of  this 
"  country,  but  I  hope  to  the  worid,  for 
"  all  future  time  ....  If  this  country 
"  cannot  be  saved  without  giving  up 
"  that  principle,  I  was  about  to  say  I 
"  would  rather  be  assassinated  on  tiiis 
"  spot  than  surrender  it." 

James    Madison   (born    1751,   died 
1836),  third  Virginian  President,  con- 
tinues Jefferson  much  as  John  Adams 
continues  Washington.    A  planter's  son, 
much  younger  than  his  predecessors,  he 
had  been  nearly  as  well  educated   as 
Jefferson ;  had  graduated  at  Princeton 
College,  New  Jersey  (performing  "all 
"  the  exercises  of  the  two  senior  collegiate 
"  years  in  one); "  and  had  studied  for  the 
Bar,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  he  was 
ever  called.     He  had  sat  repeatedly  in 
the  Legislature,  or  the  Council,  of  Vir- 
ginia;   in   the    Congress   of  1780,   in 
the    Congress   after    the    Constitution 
(1789-97);   had,   with   Hamilton  and 
Jay,   written   the  celebrated  series   of 
letters  known  as  "  The  Federalist,"  in 
explanation  of  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution ;  had  drawn  up  some  celebrated 
resolutions   of  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia (1798),  which  have  since  served 
as  a  text-book  to  the  '^States-rights" 
party,    and   had    become    Secretary  of 
State  under  Jefferson.     The  latter  was 
much  attached  to  him.     "  I  have  ever 
viewed  Mr.  Madison  and  yourself^"  he 
wrote  to  Monroe,  in  1808,  "  as  two  prin- 
cipal pillars  of  my  happiness.*'  He  has  left 
of  Madison  a  glowing  eulogium  ;  speak- 
ing of  his  "  habit  of  self-possession,''  his 
"luminous  and  discriminating  mind," 
his  "extensive  information,  his  "never 
"  wandering  from  his  subject  into  vain 
"  declamation,  but  pursuing  it  closely  in 
"  language  pure,  classical,  and  copious, 
"  soothing  always   the   feelings  of  his 
"  adversaries  by  civilities   and  softness 
"  of  expression,"  his  "  pure  and  spot- 
"  less  virtue,  wluch  no  calumny  has  ever 

attempted  to  sully,"  and  concluding — 
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"  Of  the  powers  and  polish  of  his  pen, 
"  and  of  the  wisdom  of  his  administration 
"in  the  highest  office  of  the  nation, 
"  I  need  say  nothing."  Posterity  has 
hardly  confirmed  the  latter  part,  at  least, 
of  this  panogyiic  of  Jefferson's  on  one 
whom  he  must  have  looked  upon  as  his 
favourite  pupil.  Though  always  leaning 
to  France  against  England,  Jefferson  had 
steered  clear  of  actual  political  paitizan- 
ship  between  foreign  nations.  Madison 
drifted  (through  Clay's  influence,  it  is 
said)  into  that  deplorable  war  between 
the  United  States  and  England,  grounded 
on  an  English  Order  in  Council,  which 
the  British  Ministry  had  decided  on 
revoking  before  the  declaration  of  war 
by  the  United  States,  and  actually  re- 
voked four  days  after  it.  Although  the 
course  of  the  war,  especially  at  sea,  was 
not  discreditable  to  the  Americans,  con- 
sidering how  little  prepared  they  were 
for  it,  it  was  terminated  by  a  peace  which 
guaranteed  nothing  which  they  had  gone 
to  war  to  secure,  and  left  the  United 
States  for  the  time  being  with  a  heavy 
debt  and  an  annihilated  trade,  and  the 
beginning  of  a  protective  system  (pro- 
moted at  this  time  by  Calhoun  and  the 
South  Carolinians).  Madison  quitted 
office  after  his  second  term,  in  1817, 
and  aftens^ards  only  took  part  in  the 
revision  of  the  Virginia  Constitution 
(1829).  Personally  a  most  amiable  man, 
of  great  conversational  powers,  he  made 
no  enemies.  He  was  always  an  invalid 
(having  weakened  his  constitution  in 
youth  by  excessive  study),  and  lived  on 
to  his  eighty-fifth  year,  with  two  or 
three  mortal  diseases. 

James  Monroe,  Madison's  coeval  gfuc- 
cessor  (born  1751,  died  1831,)  closes  for 
a  time  the  list  of  Virginian  Presidents. 
Of  Irish  Presbyterian  extraction,  unlike 
his  three  last  predecessors,  he  was  a 
soldier ;  had  served  in  the  revolutionary 
war ;  had,  as  a  lieutenant,  been  wounded 
at  Trenton  in  1760;  and  had  been  ap- 
pointed colonel  on  Washington's  recom- 
mendation, just  before  the  end  of  the 
war.  He  then  went  to  college,  studied 
law,  entered  the  legislature,  opposed  in 
the  Virginia  Convention  the  adoption  of 
the  United  States  Constitution,  sate  in 


the  Senate;  was  sent  by  Washington 
as  minister  to  France,  where,  however, 
he  was  considered  by  the  then  cabinet 
to  have  shown  himself  too  subservient 
to  French  policy.     Ilecalled  in  1790,  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  Virginia,  and, 
after  Jefferson's  accession  to  the  Presi- 
dency, sent  again  as  minister  to  Franco, 
afterwards  to   Spain.     In   the   former 
country,  together  with  Mr.  H.  R.  Liv- 
ingston, he  concluded  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  ;  but  a  treaty  which  he  drew 
up  with  Spain  was  disallowed  by  Jef- 
ferson, and  Monroe  returned  dissatisfied, 
and  unsuccessfully  competed  with  Madi- 
son for  the  Presidency,  not  obtaining 
a  single  vote.     But  Jefferson  brought 
the  two  old  friends  together  again ;  he 
was  made  Secretary  of  State,  (or  prime 
minister),   and  succeeded  Madison   in 
the  Presidency,  by  an  all  but  unanimous 
vote  (1816);  served  his  two  terms,  and 
withdrew  into  private  life  (1825).     "A 
slow,  hard-working  man,  of  parts,"  Ben- 
ton says,  **  not  shining,  but  solid  ;  lack- 
"  ing  genius,  but  possessing  judgment;" 
at  one  time  singularly  valued  by  Jeffer- 
son (who  once  wrote  of  him,  **Tum  his 
"soul  wrong  side  outwards,  and  there  is 
"not  a  speck  on  it");  of  whom  it  has 
even  been  said  that  "he  never  could 
"  have  attained  the  dignity  of  the  Presi- 
"  dency  independent  of  his  intimacy  and 
"  political  connexion  with  Mr.  Jefferson." 
Courteous    almost   to   fulsomeness,   he 
seemed  the  very  President  for  a  countiy 
wearied  and  exhausted  by  war,  at  a  time 
when  party  spirit  had  almost  gone  oat 
After  consulting  General  Jackson,  the 
popular  militaiy  hero  of  the  day,  Monroe 
formed  a  cabinet^  in  which  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  Secretary  of  State,  and  J.  C. 
Calhoun  Secretaiy  of  War, — ^three  men 
of  whom  eadi  pair  were  one  d^ay  to 
stand  wide  as  the  poles  asunder.     His 
Presidency  was  called  "  the  era  of  good 
feeling;*'  there  was  no  opposing  candidate 
against  him  at  his  second  term  of  ofiice. 
He  concluded  treaties  with  England, 
with  Spain,  and,  without  much  intending 
it>  left  his  mark  upon  the  history  of  the 
world  in  the  shape  of  that  famous  but 
much  exaggerated  "Monroe  Doctrine," 
so  much   applauded    at    the  time  by 
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European  liberals,  in  and  out  of  office, 
but  since  then  found  so  awkward  by 
benevolent  European  soyereigns  wishing 
to  ensure  the  blessings  of  royalty  or 
imperiaUsm  (as  the  case  may  be)  to 
transatlantic  republicans  who  don't  Imow 
the  value  of  them,  and  which  only 
amounted  to  an  intimation  to  European 
powers  that  an  expansion  of  their  system 
to  any  part  of  the  American  hemisphere 
would  be  considered  by  the  United 
States  "dangerous  to  their  peace  and 
safety,"  and  that  the  American  conti- 
nents were  not  thenceforth  "to  be 
"  considered  as  subjects  for  colonization 
"  by  any  European  power."  On  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  country,  again,  Monroe 
has,  if  not  left  his  mark,  yet  allowed  a 
mark  to  be  left,  which  the  history  of 
the  five-and-forty  succeeding  years  has 
not  suffered  to  be  overlooked,  viz : — the 
famous  Missouri  Compromise,  by  which, 
in  violation  of  an  ordinance  of  1787, 
slavery  was  allowed  to  extend  north  of 
the  Ohio,  but  was  limited  to  the  parallel 
of  36°  40'  N.  latitude.  He  died,  like 
Adams  and  Jefferson,  on  a  4th  July. 
A  worse  manager  of  money  matters  than 
even  the  latter,  he  had  had  at  last  to  be 
relieved  in  his  embarrassments  by  a  vote 
of  money  from  Congress. 

"Without  forming  part  of  the  group  of 
the  actual  founders  of  the  republic,  John 
QuiNOY  Adams,  of  Massachusetts  (bom 
1769,  died  1848),  belongs  yet  to  that  of 
the  statesmen  contemporaries  of  "Wash- 
ington. The  son  of  John  Adams,  he 
accompanied  his  father  to  Europe  as  a 
boy,  then  returned  to  America,  gradu- 
ated brilliantly  at  Harvard,  studied  and 
practised  law  (apparently  with  little  suc- 
cess), had  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
who  strenuously  advocated  the  absolute 
neutrality  of  the  United  States  in  Euro- 
pean quarrels  (in  letters  signed  **Mar- 
cellus,"  to  the  Boston  Sentinel^  1793). 
He  was  soon  distinguished  by  Washing- 
ton, and  was  sent  by  him — the  youngest 
man  ever  selected  to  represent  the  United 
States  abroad — at  twenty-seven,  as 
minister  to  Holland,  then  to  Portugal. 
When  John  Adams  succeeded  to  office, 
he  consulted  Washington  as  to  whether 
he  should  maintain  his  son  at  his  post. 


"  I  give  it  as  my  decided  opinion,"  said 
Washington,  '^that  Mr.  Adams  is  the 
"  most  valuable  public  character  we  have 
^'  abroad,  and  that  there  remains  no  doubt 
"  in  my  mind  that  he  will  prove  himself 
''  to  be  the  ablest  of  all  our  diplomatic 
"  corps."  By  John  Adams  he  was  sent  to 
Prussia,  but  recalled  by  him  on  leaving 
office,  not  to  embarrass  Jefferson,  Mr. 
Seward  teUs  us;  an  act  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  the  spiteful  appointments, 
to  office  which  Jefferson  charged  on  his 
predecessor.  After  a  period  of  service^ 
first  in  the  senate  of  his  own  state,  then 
in  that  of  the  United  States  (during  part 
of  which  time  he  was  also  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  belles  lettres  at  Cambridge 
University),  John  Quincy  Adams  re- 
sumed office,  being  sent  as  minister  to 
Eussia  by  Madison,  and  finally  to 
England,  from  whence  he  was  recalled 
by  Monroe,  to  become  his  Secretary  of 
State,  a  post  he  only  quitted  for  the 
Presidency.  Like  Jefferson  at  his  first 
election,  he  owed  his  Presidency  to 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives — Andrew 
Jackson,  who  had  the  largest  number  of 
votes,  not  having  obtained  the  requisite 
majority.  A  man,  it  will  be  seen,  of 
the  most  varied  experience  abroad,  and 
of  the  highest  at  home ;  of  remarkable 
eloquence,  overflowing  with  knowledge; 
large  and  lofty  in  mind,  strong  of 
body ;  fond  of  athletic  exercises,  an 
untiring  walker  till  very  late  in  life,  a 
first-rate  swimmer  (while  President,  he 
might  often  be  seen  at  sunrise  breasting 
the  waters  of  the  Potomac);  frugal,  tem- 
perate, so  as  to  be  accused  of  stinginess ; 
an  early  riser,  who  during  his  Presi- 
dency "was  probably  the  first  man  up 
"in  Washington,  lighted  his  own  fire, 
"  and  was  hard  at  work  in  his  library," 
whilst  every  one  else  was  asleep ;  a 
Unitarian  in  creed,  but  a  devout  reader 
of  the  Bible.  Most  warm-hearted  in 
fact,  but  with  an  exterior,  we  are  told 
by  a  friendly  writer,  "  of  at  times  almost 
repulsive  coldness,"  he  was  not  popular 
enough,  and  probably  too  cultivated  for 
his  time. 

Like  all  northern  Presidents,  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  only  allowed  to 
fulfil  a  single  term  of  office  (1825-29)^ 
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But,  unlike  both,  his  predecessors  and 
successors,  he  really  fiUed  a  larger  space 
in  his  country's  history  after  leaving  the 
Presidency  than  before.  The  man  who 
had  been  the  chief  of  the  state  accepted 
and  retained  for  seventeen  years,  till  his 
death  (1831-48),  a  seat,  not  even  in  the 
Senate,  his  natural  home,  but  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States.  His  eloquence  seemed  to  rise, 
his  moral  character  to  stand  out  purer 
and  loftier,  with  the  increase  of  years. 
He  became  the  champion  of  the  anti- 
slavery  party,  the  strenuous  defender  of 
the  right  of  petition,  which  was  actually 
denied  in  reference  to  slavery ;  brought 
forward  in  1842  a  motion  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution,  extinguishing 
hereditary  slavery  after  the  4th  July  of 
that  year ;  was  threatened  with  expul- 
sion, indictment^  the  penitentiary,  assas- 
sination, mob -law;  persevered;  saw 
the  first  streaks  of  a  coming  dawn  in 
the  rescision,  in  1845,  of  the  "gag 
rule,"  and  the  consequent  admission  of 
petitions  on  the  subject  of  slavery;  at 
seventy-four  re-entered  the  Supreme 
Court,  after  thirty  years*  absence  from 
the  bar,  to  defend  the  negroes  of  the 
Amutad,  who,  being  taken  to  Cuba,  had 
risen  on  their  captors,  and  having 
reached  the  United  States  were  now 
claimed  by  two  Spaniards ;  and  had 
the  happiness  of  seeing  their  freedom 
decreed. 

His  death  recalls  that  of  Chatham.  On 
the  21st  February,  1848,  having  shown 
that  morning  an  unusual  alacrity,  and 
having  composed  even  a  few  stanzas  of 
poetry,  he  was  struck  with  paralysis  in 
the  House;  lay  unconscious  in  the 
speaker's  room  till  the  23rd  (his  last 
words  on  beiug  moved  thither  being, 
"This  is  the  last  of  earth;  I  am  con- 
tent") ;  and  died  in  the  evening  of  that 
day,  public  business  being  suspended  in 
token  of  respect  to  him,  and  the  public 
offices  being  draped  in  mourning  after 
his  death.  Altogether  as  noble  a  figure 
as  any  in  American  history ;  statuesque, 
antique.  "  The  old  man  eloquent "  was 
his  common  designation  in  later  years. 

With  Andrew  Jackson  of  Tennessee 
(bom,  however,  in  South  Carolina,  1767, 


died  1845) — an  exact  contemporary  with 
J.  Q.  Adams,  as  Monroe  had  been  with 
Madison — begins,  as  it  were,  a  new 
dynasty  of  Presidents,  of  which  he  is 
the  most  favourable,  and  almost  the 
only  favourable,  specimen.  He  is  the 
candidate  of  the  Democratic  (the  suc- 
cessor of  the  old  Republican)  party, 
which  from  henceforth  till  the  election 
of  Lincoln — a  period  of  more  than  thirty 
years — will  scarcely  allow  the  highest 
office  to  slip  from  its  grasp  once  or 
twice.  Like  Monroe,  Jackson  was  of 
Irish  Presbyterian  race ;  his  father  the 
son  of  a  Unendraper  near  Carrickfergus. 
A  rough  man  throughout  life,  but  not 
uneducated :  meant  for  a  clercryman,  but 
took  to  soldiering  in  his  tee4  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  war,  was 
made  prisoner  by  the  English,  wounded 
in  the  hand  by  an  English  officer  (one 
trusts  unintentionally)  for  refusing  to 
clean  his  boots,  and  fought  on  from  1780 
till  the  end  of  the  war.  At  fifteen,  by 
the  death  of  his  brother  and  mother,  he 
found  himself  without  kith  or  kin  in 
the  world,  and  seems  to  have  given  him- 
self up  to  bad  courses ;  but  suddenly  re- 
formed, and,  like  Monroe  before  him, 
began  studying  the  law,  and  was  in 
1 787appointed  solicitorfor  the  "  Western 
District  of  North  Carolina,"  no'^  Ten- 
nessee ;  fighting  nevertheless,  mean- 
while, as  a  private  in  Indian  warfare, 
and  earning  from  the  Indians  names 
such  as  "  Sharp  Knife,"  and  "  Pointed 
Arrow,"  destined  to  merge  in  his  his- 
torical cognomen  of  "Old  Hickory." 
So  he  goes  on  for  a  while,  mingling  law 
and  warfare  in  oddest  fashion,  helping 
to  frame  a  constitution  for  Tennessee, 
a  representative,  a  senator,  a  major- 
general  of  the  state  forces,  judge  of  the 
state  Supreme  Court ;  then  throwing  up 
judicial  office  to  farm  near  Nashville, 
till  the  war  with  England,  in  1812.  He 
now  resumes  soldiering,  raises  two  or 
three  thousand  volunteers,  campaigns 
successfully  against  the  Creek  Indians, 
who  finally  submit;  becomes  a  major- 
general  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  takes  part  in  the  direct  hostilities 
with  England,  takes  Pensacola,  achieves 
the  last  feat  of  the  war  in  the  repulse  of 
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the   English  from   JS'ew  Orleans   (Sth 
Jannary,    1815).     But  in  nothing  did 
the  hard,  stem  character  of  the  man,  his 
disregard  for  law  in  pnTsiiing  what  he 
deemed  to  be  the  interest  of  the  country, 
come  out  so  much  as  in  the  Seminole 
war,    1818-19,    where    we    find    him 
raising  and  officering  a  force  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  orders  of  the  Federal 
Government,  seizing  forts  and  places  be- 
longing to  Spain,  with  whom  the  United 
States  were  at  peace  ;  shooting  Indian 
prisoners  of  war  without   trid,  and  a 
brace  of  Englishmen  (Arbuthnot   and 
Ambrister)  after  a  coiirt-martiaL     Yet 
he  won  favour  with  the  crowd  by  his  very 
misdoings ;   was  whitewashed  in   Con- 
gress, continued  in  command,  appointed 
Commissioner  in  negotiating  with  Spain 
for  the  purchase  of  Florida,  fiien  in  effect 
its  Governor ;  was  sent  to  the  Senate, 
made  the  largest  number  of  votes  at  the 
presidential  election  of  1824,  and  was  Te- 
turned  triumphantly  in  1 828  and  in  1 832. 
His  Presidency  is  historical     Office 
brought  out  all  the  man's  higher  quali- 
ties.    Ambitious,  selfish,  unscrupulous 
though  he  might  be,  he  had  one  un- 
selfish  passion  —  which   became    from 
henceforth  the  ruling  one  of  the  better 
halrt)f  the  American  people — ^the  Union. 
A  South  Carolinian  bom,  a  slave-owner, 
sent  up  by  the  Democratic  party,  with 
Calhoun  for  Vice-President,  you  might 
almost  expect  to  see  him  make  havoc  of 
the   central  power.      The   Southemfire 
evidently  reckon  upon  this.     They  are 
crying  out  (one  state  excepted,  Louisiana) 
against  that   protective    system   which 
they  originally  promoted,  finding  that 
slavery  disables  them  utteriy  from  real- 
izing its  real  or  fancied  benefits  in  any 
branch  of  manufacture  where  they  have 
to  compete  with  the  free  North.     The 
President  is  known  himself  to  be  op- 
posed to  the  protective  tariff.     The  old 
"  States   rights "  party  in    the   South 
have   now    reached    to    the    half-way 
house   towards   Secession,  i.e.    "Nulli- 
fication," or  the  doctrine  of  the  right 
of  individual   states  to  interpret  and 
"  nullify "    acts    of    Congress.      South 
Carolina    accordingly   "  nullifies "    the 
Federal  tariff*  for  her  own  behoof.    With 


no  miHtsTj  force  to  speak  of^  Jackson 
"  put  his  foot  down  strongly  " — ^to  use 
Mr.  Lincoln's  <5elebrated  words— against 
Nullification.  Using  the  pen  of  his 
Secretary  of  State,  Edward  Livingston — 
for  **  he  had  vigorous  thoughts,  but  not 
''the  faculty  of  arranging  them  in  a 
"  regular  composition,  either  written  or 
"  spoken  " — he  utterly  denied  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  states,  tiieir  right  '*  to  ab- 
"  solve  themselves  at  vdll,  and  without 
"  the  consent  of  the  other  states,"  from 
constitutional  obligations,  declared  that 
in  such  a  case  "the  duties  of  the  Govern- 
ment became  the  measure  of  its  powers," 
and  was  ready  to  suppress  South  Caro- 
linian resistance  by  force.  But  Clay 
patched  up  a  compromise,  and  the  golden 
opportunity  of  crushing  Secession  in  the 
bud  was  lost  for  ever.  We  have  been 
told  lately  that  Jackson  always  regretted 
not  having  hanged  his  Vice-President, 
Calhoun,  tie  avowed  champion  of  Nulli- 
fication in  the  Senate.  But  he  lived 
unpunished,  to  plot  further  mischief,  and 
to  become  one  day  Secretary  of  State  to 
that  Groverament  to  which  half  Ins  life 
was  virtual  treason. 

As  I  look  back  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  last  four  years  upon  Andrew 
Jackson's  Presidency,  I  feel  more  and 
more  impressed  with  bis  clear-sighted- 
ness and  massive  strength.  That  tall, 
lean,  yellow-faoed  man,  grey-eyed,  grey- 
haired,  hard-featured,  hawk-like,  whose 
every  step  in  life  was  a  contest,  seems 
anything  but  a  loveable  personage. 
As  compared  with  Jefferson  and  the 
group  of  Southerners  who  surround 
him,  he  represents  a  much  lower 
type,  of  coarse,  haard  fibre.  All  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  wrong  of  slavery  is 
quite  rubbed  out  in  hm ;  abolitionism 
proper  he  simply  hates.  As  to  the  Red 
Indians,  who  are  not  even  fit  to  be 
slaves,  he  is  ready  to  sweep  them  out  of 
the  way  like  vermin.  Yet  he  seems  to 
have  been  singularly  beloved  by  those 
who  knew  him  intimately,  and  to  have 
had  strong  attachments.  Many  years 
after  his  death,  Benton  declared  him  to 
have  been,  if  irascible,  placable  as  well, 
cordial,  and  sincere  in  reconciliation ; 
chivalrous  towards  women,  and,  after  his 
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early  reformation,  unsullied  in  his  per- 
sonal morals.  He  had  never  any  private 
debts  of  his  own,  and  made  any  sacrifices 
to  get  out  of  those  incurred  for  others  ; 
"  never  gave  up  a  friend  on  a  doubtful 
factj  or  from  policy,  or  calculation."  The 
warmth  of  this  testimony,  coming  as  it 
does  from  a  man  not  unlike  Jackson 
himself,  hard  and  strong-willed,  self- 
wrapped  withal,  adds  of  itself  to  its 
weight.  When  Benton  adds  :  **The  cha- 
"  racter  of  his  mind  was  that  of  judg- 
"  ment,  with  a  rapid  and  almost  intuitive 
"  perception,  followed  by  an  instant  and 
"  decisive  action,"  I  think  the  facts  fully 
bear  him  out.  I  find  Jackson  in  the 
right  on  almost  all  the  great  questions 
immediately  at  issue  during  his  tenure  of 
office  (thoroughly  wrong,  indeed,  as  to 
slavery,  but  that  was  not  yet  foremost) ; 
right  against  all  odds  ;  misunderstood 
and  misrepresented — not  only  through 
life,  but  after  death  —  by  almost  all 
writers  who  have  won  the  public  ear, 
from  "  Jack  Downing  "  to  Tocqueville ; 
yet  through  all  sustained  by  the  deep 
instincts  of  the  people's  heart,  felt  to  be 
their  leader  and  true  king,  and  trusting  to 
them  in  turn.  "  He  was  a  firm  believer," 
says  Benton,  "in  the  goodness  of  a  su- 
"perintending  Providence,  and  in  the 
*'  eventual  right  judgment  of  the  peopla 
"  I  have  seen  him  at  the  most  desperate 
"  part  of  his  fortunes,  and  never  saw  him 
"waver  in  the  belief  that  all  would 
"  come  right  in  the  end."  All  the  great 
statesmen  of  tlie  day  dislike  and  try  to 
despise  him  for  a  rough  upstart  The 
three  leaders  and  representatives  of  the 
three  difierent  sections  of  the  American 
people — Webster  of  the  Northern,  Cal- 
houn of  the  Southern,  Clay  of  that  of 
the  Border  slave-states  —  combine  to 
oppose  him  ;  thwarting  him  even  on 
personal  questions,  such  as  the  appoint- 
ment of  Van  Buren  to  the  English  lega- 
tion. Jackson  faces  them  all,  and,  with 
the  Senate  against  him,  is  triumphantly 
re-elected.  In  his  great  struggle  with 
the  ^N^ullificationists,  Webster  alone  of 
the  three  chiefs  heartily  supports  him  j 
Clay  becomes  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency against  him  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  contest, — to  fail,  indeed,  miserably. 


But,  whilst  bent  on  upholding  the  na- 
tional authority,  Jackson  sees  clearly 
where  it  should  be  limited  to  secure  it« 
own  purity.  He  will  not  allow  the 
several  states  to  "  scramble  "  for  appro- 
priations of  public  money  towards  in- 
ternal improvements.  Above  all,  he  will 
have  no  organized  money-power  beside 
the  Federal  Government  to  corrupt  and 
enslave  it  When  the  worst  has  been 
said  of  Jackson's  motives  in  his  struggle 
with  the  United  States'  Bank,  and  of 
the  means  used  in  carrying  it  on,  that 
struggle  remains  in  its  consequences 
only  less  momentous  than  the  Nullifica- 
tion one.  Had  Jackson  failed  in  it, — 
had  Nicholas  Biddle's  ambitious  financial 
structure  subsisted  to  overshadow  his 
feebler  successors,  it  must,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  rotted  away,  by  its  contact, 
that  of  the  central  Government,  and 
would  have  brought  it  tumbling  down 
with  itself  at  its  final  downfall.  Jackson 
fights  the  Bank  single-handed,  with 
Webster  and  Clay  for  opponents ;  fights 
it  at  the  very  moment  that  he  is  engaging 
Calhoun  on  the  Nullification  question. 
He  does  not,  indeed,  retain  office  long 
enough  to  finish  the  struggle  ;  but,  bow- 
ing to  example  quietly,  gives  up  his 
power  at  the  very  flush  of  his  popu- 
larity,— disdaining  to  be  his  county's 
Cromwell  or  Napoleon,  although  so 
many  elements  of  his  character  seemed 
well  fitted  to  make  him  try  the  part, — 
and  withdraws  to  his  farm  (the  Her- 
mitage, near  Nashville).  But  his  name 
remained  for  years  a  rallying-p<Mnt 
for  the  Democratic  party.  He  seined 
greater  out  of  office  iJian  in  it  A  cen- 
sure passed  upon  him  by  the  Senate 
for  his  conduct  in  reference  to  the 
Bank  was  expunged  by  an  express 
vote,  thirteen  days  after  his  leaving 
the  Presidency.  Later  still,  under 
President  Tyler,  the  final  downfall 
and  exposure  of  Nicholas  Biddle's  gi- 
gantic swindle  became  Jackson's  crown- 
ing moral  triumph.  The  gratitude  of 
his  countrymen  was  characteristically 
shown  to  him  in  a  matter  small  in  itself, 
— ^the  repayment  to  him  by  Congress  of 
a  fine  which  he  had  paid,  at  the  time  of 
the  war  with  England,  for  contempt  of 
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Court  in  disobeying  a  habeas  corpus 
during  the  subsistence  of  martial  law. 
One  Andrew  Johnson,  Jackson's  fellow- 
citizen  of  Tennessee,  made  himself  some- 
what conspicuous  in  Congress  as  a 
supporter  of  these  measures. 

Jsuikson  was  not  a  great  man,  but  still 
less  was  he  a  sham  great  man  like 
Jeflferson;  on  the  whole,  by  far  the 
nearest  approach  to  greatness  that 
America  offers  between  Washington  and 
Lincoln ;  spoilt  for  it  only  perhaps  by 
the  accursed  influences  of  the  slave- 
world  amidst  which  he  lived.  A  man 
singularly  tried  in  his  personal  afiections; 
at  fifteen,  as  we  have  seen,  a  brotherless 
orphan  ;  who  died  a  childless  widower. 
I  believe  Benton  enters  into  the  very 
core  of  Jackson's  character  when  he 
says  that  "  in  the  time  of  Cromwell  he 
would  have  been  a  Puritan."  That 
there  was  a  well-spring  of  deep  tender- 
ness in  that  rugged  nature  is  well  shown 
by  a  touching  anecdote  of  the  same 
writer's :  "  I  arrived  at  his  house  one 
"  wet,  chilly  evening  in  February,  and 
"  came  upon  him  in  the  twilight,  sitting 
"alone  before  the  fire,  a  lamb  and  a 
**  child  between  his  knees. . . .  The  child 
"  had  cried  because  the  lamb  was  out  in 
"  the  cold,  and  begged  him  to  bring  it 
"  in,  which  he  had  done  to  please  the 
"child,  his  adopted  son,  then  not  two 
"years  old." 

No  man  could  be  more  unlike  "  Old 
Hickory  "  than  his  political  first  lieu- 
tenant, who  succeeded  him  (1837);  yet 
Martin  Van  Buren  of  New  York  (bom 
1782 — died  1862)  continues  Jackson,  as 
John  Adams  Washington,  as  Madison 
Jeiferson.  Middle-sized,  slight,  though 
capable  of  exertion,  with  large  bald  head ; 
a  speaker  so  rapid  tliat  no  short-hand 
writer  can  foUow  him;  seldom  submit- 
ting to  the  drudgery  of  writing  out  a 
speech  ;  a  self-made  man,  the  son  of 
an  innkeeper  at  Kinderhook,  with  no 
education  but  that  of  the  village 
"  academy,"  he  had  begun  studying  law 
at  fourteen,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  twenty-one,  was  for  three  years 
Attorney-Ceneral  of  his  State,  but  was 
especially  prominent  as  a  Democratic 
pohtician,  sitting  in   a  convention  at 


nineteen,  rising  from  the  New  York 
senate  to  that  of  the  United  States, 
becoming  governor  of  his  state  in  1828, 
then  passing  through  the  Secretaryship 
of  State  and  the  Vice-Presidency  to  the 
Presidential  chair.  A  first-rate  lawyer, 
shrewd,  crafty,  the  organizer  of  a  certain 
so-called  "  Albany  Eegency,"  which  for 
twenty  years  controlled  the  Democratic 
party  ;  "  always  punctilious,  alwaj's 
polite,  always  cheerful,  always  self-pos- 
sessed," as  a  recent  writer,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Butler,  describes  him  ;  of  most  "  re- 
markable imperturbability ;  "  with  a 
keen  sense  of  the  humorous ;  far-sighted 
withal,  and  who  in  his  "-Inaugural" 
had  the  boldness  to  speak  of  slavery  as 
"  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  most  pro- 
"minent  sources  of  discord  and  dis- 
"  order"  in  the  country,  and  by  1848 
had  advanced  so  far  as  to  be  the  can- 
didate of  the  so-called  "Free  Demo- 
crats,"—  a  wing  of  the  Democratic 
party,  which  separated  from  the  main 
body  on  the  principle  of  opposition  to 
the  extension  or  encouragement  of 
slavery  (although  we  are  expressly  told 
by  Mr.  Butler  that  he  never  had  his 
heart  in  the  camp).  He  never  inspu'ed 
enthusiasm,  and,  perhaps  too  good  for  a 
party  hero,  was  not  good  enough  for  a 
national  one. 

The  task  of  his  Presidency  was  a  hard 
one.  He  had  to  weather  a  long-impend- 
ing financial  crisis,  and  a  serious  difii- 
culty  with  England,  arising  out  of  the 
Canadian  insurrection.  He  did  both ; 
organizing  in  the  midst  of  the  former  an 
"  Independent  Treasury,"  which  is  still 
in  operation ;  disavowing  border-sympa- 
thizers, and  behaving  fedrly  and  honour- 
ably towards  England.  By  the  former 
course,  and  by  his  continuing  Jackson's 
opposition  to  the  United  States'  Bank, 
he  kept  up  the  hostility  of  the  so-called 
Whig  party  (successor  to  the  old  "  Fede- 
ralist "  one)  against  him  ;  by  the  latter, 
he  alienated  from  him  all  the  more  un- 
scrupulous Democrats ;  whilst  again,  by 
declining  to  admit  Texas,  already  torn 
away  from  Mexico,  into  the  Union,  he 
thwarted  the  South  in  its  designs  for  the 
extension  of  slavery.  Popular  he  never 
was;    he  was  habitually  charged  with 
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two  great  sins,  1st,  "  non-committalisin" 
— a  piece  of  neologism  which  seems  to 
have  been  invented  for  the  very  purpose 
of  characterising  his  wary  caution — and 
aristocratic  tastes.  "  He  dressed  too 
well,  he  lived  too  well,  the  company  he 
kept  was  ^oo  good,  his  tastes  were  too 
refined,  his  tone  was  too  elegant,"  fpr  a 
leader  of  that  Democratic  party  which 
was  above  all  that  of  the  uneducated, 
the  reckless,  the  Irish.  ^  Moreover,  there 
had  been  much  suffering  through  the 
commercial  crisis  under  his  Presidency — 
of  course  easy  to  be  traced  to  his  bad 
government.  So  the  Whigs  had  for  once 
a  chance,  and  elected  against  Van  Buren 
at  his  second  nomination,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  a  former  unsuccessful 
competitor.    General   Harrison    (1840). 

I  suspect  Van  Buren  became  a  Democrat 
purely  upon  calcuUiiion.  The  Whig  party  was 
at  this  time  emphatically  one  of  statesmen  and 
gentlemen  ;  by  joiniug  it  lie  could  only  have 
taken  place  in  a  crowd  on  the  second  rank. 
In  the  Democratic  party,  on  the  contrary, 
there  was  a  clear  vacancy  for  a  gentleman 
statesman,  immedir^tely  behind  its  military 
hero,  Jackson,  and  Van  I3aren  had  nothing  to 
do  but  step  up  into  it. 


Van  Buren  did  not,  indeed,  at  once 
give  up  the  hope  of  recovering  ofl&ce. 
He  was  supported  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  to  the  Presidency,  but  not 
actually  nominated,  in  1844 ;  in  1848, 
as  before  mentioned,  nominated  by  the 
"  Free  Democracy."  Failing  then  how- 
ever, he  withdrew  from  public  life ; 
travelled  in  Europe,  1853-5;  and  died 
where  he  was  bom,  at  Kinderhook, 
Columbia  county,  New  York,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Secession  war.  A  man,  I 
take  it,  at  least  equal  in  ability  to  any 
who  have  either  preceded  or  succeeded 
him,  but  devoid  of  high  principle,  spoilt 
by  political  partizanship  and  habits  of 
intrigue ;  who  would  have  made  a  first- 
rate  premier  for  a  constitutional  monarchy 
in  quiet  times;  not  altogether  unlove- 
able, since  "  he  had  many  devoted 
friends  ; "  much  further  from  greatness 
than  Jackson,  yet  with  more  foresight; 
which,  had  it  been  equalled  by  his  prin- 
ciple or  his  power,  might  perhaps  have 
saved  disruption  to  the  Union.  He  pos- 
sibly  mistook  his  party,  but  he  did  not 
mistake  his  chiel  From  whom  let  him 
not  be  severed. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE     eagle's    prey. 

*'  It  fell  about  the  Lammas  tide. 
When  moor  men  win  their  hay," 

that  all  the  serfs  of  Adlerstein  were 
collected  to  collect  their  lady's  hay  to 
be  stored  for  the  winter  s  fodder  of  the 
goats,  and  of  poor  Sir  Eberhard*s  old 
white  mare,  the  only  steed  as  yet  ridden 
by  the  young  barons. 

The  boys  were  fourteen  years  old. 
So  monotonous  was  their  mother's  life 
that  it  was  chiefly  their  growth  that 
marked  the  length  of  her  residence  in 
the  castle.  Otherwise  there  had  been 
no  change,  except  that  the  elder  Baroness 


was  more  feeble  in  her  limbs,  and  still 
more  irritable  and  excitable  in  temper. 
There  were  no  events,  save  a  few  hunt- 
ing adventures  of  the  boys,  or  the  yearly 
correspondence  with  Ulm';  and  the  same 
life  continued,  of  shrinkingin  dread  from 
the  old  lady's  tyrannous  dislike,  and  of 
the  constant  endeavour  to  infuse  better 
principles  into  the  boys,  without  the 
open  opposition  for  which  there  was 
neither  power  nor  strength. 

The  boys'  love  was  entirely  given  to 
their  mother.  Ear  from  diminishing  with 
their  dependence  on  her,  it  increased 
with  the  sense  of  protection ;  and,  now 
that  they  were  taller  than  herself,  she 
seemed  to  bo  cherished  by  them  more 
than  ever.    Moreover,    she  was  their 
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oracle.  Quick-witted  and  active-minded, 
loving  books  the  more  because  their 
grandmother  thought  signing  a  feud- 
letter  the  utmost  literary  effort  becoming 
to  a  noble,  they  never  rested  till  they 
had  acquired  all  that  their  mother  could 
teach  fliem ;  or,  rather,  they  then  be- 
came more  restless  than  ever.  Long  ago 
had  her  whole  store  of  tales  and  ballads 
become  so  familiar,  by  repetition,  that 
the  boys  could  correct  her  in  the 
smallest  variation ;  reading  and  writ- 
ing were  mastered  as  for  pleasure ;  and 
the  "  Nuremberg  Chronicle,"  with  its 
wonderful  woodcuts,  excited  such  a 
passion  of  curiosity  that  they  must 
needs  conquer  its  Latin  and  read  it  for 
themselves.  This  "  World  History,** 
with  Alexander  and  the  Nine  Worthies, 
the  cities  and  landscapes,  and  the  oft- 
repeated  portraits,  was  Eberhard's  study; 
but  Friedmund  continued  constant  to 
Walther  of  Ybgelweide.  Eberhard  cared 
for  no  character  in  the  Vulgate  so  much 
as  for  Judas  the  Maccabee ;  but  Fried- 
mund's  heart  was  all  for  King  David  ; 
and  to  both  lads,  shut  up  from  com- 
panionship as  they  were,  every  acquaint- 
ance in  their  books  was  a  living  being 
whose  like  they  fancied  might  be  met 
beyond  their  mountain.  And,  when  they 
should  go  forth,  like  Dietrich  of  Berne, 
in  search  of  adventures,  doughty  deeds 
were  chiefly  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  Ebbo's 
lance;  while  Friedel  was  to  be  their 
Minnesinger  ;  and  indeed  certain  verses, 
that  he  had  murmured  in  his  brother^s 
ear,  had  left  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that 
the  exploits  would  be  worthily  sung. 

Tlie  soft  dreamy  eye  was  becoming 
Friedel's  characteristic,  as  fire  and  keen- 
ness distinguished  his  brother's  glance. 
At  rest,  the  twins  could  be  known  apart 
by  their  expression,  though  in  all  other 
respects  they  were  as  alike  as  ever ;  and 
let  Ebbo  look  thoughtful  or  Friedel  eager, 
and  they  were  again  undistinguishable  ; 
and,  indeed,  they  were  constantly  chang- 
ing looks.  Had  not  Friedel  been  beside 
him,  Ebbo  would  have  been  deemed  a 
wondrous  student  for  his  yeai-s;  had 
not  Ebbo  been  the  standard  of  compa- 
rison, Friedel  would  have  been  in  high 
repute  for  spirit  and  enterprise  and  skill 


as  a  cragsman,  with  the  cross-bow,  and 
in  all  feats  of  arms  that  the  Schnei- 
derlein  could  impart.  They  shared  all 
occupations  ;  and  it  was  by  the  merest 
shade  that  Ebbo  excelled  with  the 
weapon,  and  Friedel  with  the  book  or 
tool.  For  the  artist  nature  was  in  them, 
not  intentionally  excited  by  their  mother, 
but  far  too  strong  to  be  easily  discou- 
raged. They  had  long  daily  gazed  at 
Ulm  in  the  distance,  hoping  to  behold 
the  spire  completed ;  and  the  illustra- 
tions in  their  mother's  books  excited 
a  strong  desire  to  imitate  them.  The 
ftooT  had  often  been  covered  with  char- 
ooal  outlines  even  before  Christina  was 
persuaded  to  impart  the  rules  she  had 
learnt  from  her  uncle ;  and  her  carving- 
tools  were  soon  seized  upon.  At  first  they 
were  used  only  upon  knobs  of  sticks;  but 
one  day  when  the  boys,  roaming  on  the 
mountain,  lost  their  way,  and  coming 
to  the  convent  were  there  hospitably 
welcomed  by  Father  Xorbert^  they  came 
home  wild  to  make  carvings  like  what 
they  had  seen  in  the  chapel.  Jobst 
the  Kohler  was  continually  importuned 
for  soft  wood ;  the  fair  was  ransacked 
for  knives  ;  and  even  the  old  Baroness 
could  not  find  great  fault  with  the  occu- 
pation, base  and  mechanical  though  it 
were,  which  disposed  of  the  two  restless 
spirits  during  the  many  hours  when 
winter  storms  confined  them  to  the 
castle.  Eude  as  was  their  work,  the 
constant  observation  and  choice  of  sub- 
jects were  an  unsuspected  training  and 
softening.  It  was  not  in  vain  that  they 
lived  in  the  glorious  mountain  festness, 
and  saw  the  sun  descend  in  his  majesty, 
dyeing  the  masses  of  rock  with  purple 
and  crimson ;  not  in  vain  that  they 
beheld  peak  and  ravine  clothed  in 
purest  snow,  flushed  with  rosy  light  at 
morn  and  eve,  or  contrasted  with  the 
puiple  blue  of  the  sky;  or  that  they 
stood  marvelling  at  ice  caverns  with 
gigantic  crystal  pendants  shining  with 
the  most  magical  pure  depths  of  sap- 
phire and  emerald,  "as  if,"  said  Friedel, 
"winter  kept  in  his  service  all  the 
jewel-forging  dwarfs  of  the  motherling's 
tales."  And,  when  the  snow  melted 
and  the  buds  letomed,  the  ivy  spray, 
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th.0  smiling  saxifrage,  the  gentian  bell, 
the  feathery  rowan  leaf^  the  symme- 
trical lady's  mantle,  were  hailed  and 
loved  first  as  models,  then  for  ^them- 
selves. 

One  regret  their  mother  had,  almost 
amounting  to  shame.     Every  virtuous 
person  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
rod,  and,  maugre  her  own  docility,  she 
had  been  chastised  with   it  almost  as 
a  religious   duty ;    but  her  sons    had 
never  felt  the  weight  of  a  blow,,  except 
once  when  their  grandmother  caught 
thorn  carving  a  border  of  eagles   and 
doves  round  the  hall  table,  and  then 
Ebbo  had  returned  the  blow  with  all 
his  might.     As  to  herself  if  she  ever 
worke<l  herself  up  to  attempt  chastise- 
ment, the  Baroness  was  sure  to  &dl  upon 
her  for  insulting  the  noble  birth  of  her 
sons,  and  gave  them  a  triumph  far  worse 
for  them  than  impunity.     Li  truth,  the 
boys  had  their  own  way,  or  rather  the 
Baron  had  his  way,  and  his  way  was 
Baron   Eriedmund's.     Poor,  bare,  and 
scanty  as  were  all  the  surroundings  of 
their  life,  everything  was  done  to  feed 
their  arrogance,  with  only  one  influence 
to  counteract  their  education  in  pride 
and  violence — a  mother's  influence,  in- 
deed, but  her  authority  was  studiously 
taken  from  her,  and  her  position  set  at 
nought,  with  no  power  save  what  she 
might  derive  from  their  love  and  invo- 
luntary honour,  and  the  sight  of  the 
pain  caused  her  by  their  wrongdoings. 

And  so  the  summer's  hay-harvest 
was  come.  Peasants  clambered  into  the 
green  nooks  between  the  rocks,  to  cut 
down  with  hook  or  knife  the  flowery 
grass,  for  there  was  no  space  for  the 
sweep  of  a  sc3rthe.  The  best  crop  was 
on  the  bank  of  the  Braunwasser,  by 
the  Debateable  Ford,  but  this  was  cut 
and  carried  on  the  backs  of  the  serfia, 
much  earlier  than  the  mountain  grass, 
and  never  without  much  vigilance  against 
the  Schlangenwaldem ;  but  this  year  the 
Count  was  absent  at  his  Styrian  castle^ 
and  little  had  been  seen  or  heard  of  his 
people. 

The  full  muster  of  secfis  appeared,  for 
Frau  Kunigunde  admitted  of  no  excuses^ 
and  the  sole  absentee  was  a  widow  who 


lived  on  the  ledge  of  the  mountain  next 
above  that  on  which  the  castle  stood. 
Her  son  reported  her  to  be  very  ill,  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  entreated  Baron 
Friedel  to  obtain  leave  for  him  to  return 
to  her,  since  she  was  quite  alone  in  her 
solitary  hut^  with  no  one  even  to  give 
her  a  drink  of  water.  Eriedel  rushed 
with  the  entreaty  to  his  grandmother, 
but  she  laughed  it  to  scorn.  Lazy 
Koppel  only  wanted  an  excuse,  or,  if 
not,^  the  woman  was  old  and  useless, 
and  men  could  not  be  spared. 

^'  Ah !  good  grandame,''  said  Friedel, 
'^  his  father  died  with  ours.'' 

"  The  more  honour  for  hiTw  1  The 
more  he  is  bound  to  work  for  us.  Of^ 
Junker,  make  no  loiterers.'' 

Grieved  and  discomfited,  Friedel  be- 
took himself  to  his  mother  and  brother. 
'^  Foolish  lad  not  to  have  come  to 
me,"  said  the  young  Baron.     "  Where 
is  he  ?     rU  send  him  at  once." 

But  ChriBtina  interposed  an  offer  to 
go  and  take  Koppel's  place  beside  his 
mother,  and  her  skill  was  so  much 
prized  over  all  the  mountain-side,  that 
the  alternative  was  gratefully  accepted, 
and  she  was  escorted  up  the  steep  path 
by  her  two  boys  to  the  hovel,  where 
she  spent  the  day  in  attendance  on  the 
sick  woman. 

Evening  came  on,  the  patient  was 
better,  but  Koppel  did  not  return,  nor 
did  the  young  Barons  come  to  fetch 
their  mother  home.  The  last  sunbeams 
were  dying  off  the  mountain-tops,  and, 
beginning  to  suspect  something  amiss» 
she  at  length  set  ofl^  and  half  way 
down  met  Koppel,  who  replied  to  her 
question,  "  Ah»  then,  the  gracious  lady 
has  not  heard  of  our  luck.  Excellent 
booty,  and  two  prisoners  I  The  young 
Baron  has  been  a  hero  indeed,  and  has 
won  himself  a  knightly  steed."  And, 
on  her  farther  interrogation,  he  added, 
that  an  unusually  rich  but  small  com- 
pany had  been  reported  by  Jobst  the 
Kohler  to  be  on  ihe  way  to  the  ford, 
where  he  had  skilfully  prepared  a 
Btomhling-bloGk.  The  gracious  Baroness 
had  caused  Hatto  to  jodel  all  the  hay- 
makers together,  and  they  had  Mien  on 
the  travellers  by  the  straight  path  down 
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the  crag.  "  Ach !  did  not  the  young 
Earon  spring  like  a  young  gemsbock? 
And  in  midstream  down  came  their 
pack-horses  and  their  wares  !  Some  of 
them  took  to  flight,  but,  pfui,  there 
were  enough  for  my  young  lord  to 
show  his  mettle  upon.  Such  a  prize 
the  saints  have  not  sent  since  the  old 
Baron's  time." 

Christina  pursued  her  walk  in  dis- 
may at  this  new  beginning  of  freeboot- 
ing  in  its  worst  form,  overthrowing  all 
her  hopes.  The  best  thing  that  could 
happen  would  be  the  immediate  inter- 
ference of  the  Swabian  League,  while 
her  sons  were  too  young  to  be  person- 
ally held  guilty.  Yet  this  might  involve 
ruin  and  confiscation ;  and,  apart  from 
all  consequences,  she  bitterly  grieved 
that  the  stain  of  robbery  should  have 
faUen  on  her  hitherto  innocent  sons. 

Every  peasant  she  met  greeted  her 
with  praises  of  their  young  lord,  and, 
when  she  mounted  the  hsdl-steps,  she 
found  the  floor  strewn  with  bales  of 
goods. 

"  Mother,"  cried  Ebbo,  flying  up  to 
her,  "  have  you  heard  I  have  a  horse  ? 
a  spirited  bay,  a  knightly  charger,  and 
Friedel  is  to  ride  him  by  turns  with 
me.  Where  is  Friedel  ]  And,  mother, 
Heinz  said  I  struck  as  good  a  stroke  as 
any  of  them,  and  I  have  a  sword  for 
Friedel  now.  Why  does  he  not  come  ? 
And,  motherling,  this  is  for  you,  a  gown 
of  velv(}t,  of  real  black  velvet,  that  will 
make  you  fairer  than  our  Lady  at  the 
Convent.  Come  to  the  window  and 
see  it,  mother  dear." 

The  boy  was  so  joyously  excited  that 
she  could  hardly  withstand  his  delight, 
but  she  did  not  move. 

"Don't  you  like  the  velvet  1"  he 
continued.  "  We  always  said  that,  the 
lirst  prize  we  won,  the  motherling  should 
wear  velvet.     Do  but  look  at  it." 

"  Woe  is  me,  my  Ebbo  !"  she  sighed, 
bending  to  kiss  his  brow. 

He  understood  her  at  once,  coloured, 
and  spoke  hastily  and  in  defiance.  "  It 
was  in  the  river,  mother,  the  horses  fell ; 
it  is  our  right" 

"  Fairly,  Ebbol"  she  asked  in  a  low 
voice. 


"  JSTay,  mother,  if  Jobst  did  hide  a 
branch  in  mid-stream,  it  was  no  doing 
of  mine;  and  the  horses  felL  The 
Schlangenwaldem  don't  even  wait  to  let 
them  felL  We  cannot  live,  if  we  are 
to  be  so  nice  and  dainty." 

''  Ah  !  my  son,  I  thought  not  to  hear 
you  call  mercy  and  honesty  mere  nice- 
ness." 

"  What  do  I  hear  1"  exclaimed  Frau 
Kunigunde,  entering  from  the  store- 
room,  where  she  had  been  disposing  of 
some  spices,  a  much  esteemed  com- 
modity. "  Are  you  chiding  and  daunt- 
ing this  boy,  as  you  have  done  with  the 
other  1" 

"  My  mother  may  speak  to  me !" 
cried  Ebbo,  hotly,  turning  round. 

"  And  quench  thy  spirit  with  whining 
fooleries !  Take  the  Baron's  bounty, 
woman,  and  vex  him  not  after  lus 
first  knightly  exploit." 

"  Heaven  knows,  and  Ebbo  knows," 
said  the  trembling  Christina,  '^  that, 
were  it  a  knightly  exploit^  I  were  the 
first  to  exult." 

"  Thou !  thou  craftsman's  girl !  dost 
presume  to  caU  in  question  the  knightly 
deeds  of  a  noble  house  !  There !"  cried 
the  furious  Baroness,  striking  her  face. 
**  Now !  dare  to  be  insolent  again." 
Her  hand  was  uplifted  for  another  blow, 
when  it  was  grasped  by  Eberhard,  and, 
the  next  moment,  he  likewise  held  the 
other  hand,  with  youthful  strength  far 
exceeding  hers.  She  had  often  struck  his 
mother  before,  but  not  in  his  presence, 
and  the  greatness  of  the  shock  seemed 
to  make  him  cool  and  absolutely  dig- 
nified. 

"  Be  still,  grandame,"  he  said.  "  No, 
mother,  I  am  not  hurting  her,"  and 
indeed  the  surprise  seemed  to  have 
taken  away  her  rage  and  volubility, 
and  unresistingly  she  allowed  him  to 
seat  her  in  a  chair.  Still  holding  her 
arm,  he  made  his  clear  boyish  voice 
resound  through  the  hall,  saying,  "  Ee- 
tainers  all,  know  that,  as  I  am  your 
lord  and  master,  so  is  my  honoured 
mother  lady  of  the  castle,  and  is  never 
to  be  gainsayed,  let  her  say  or  do  what 
she  will." 

*'  You  are  right,  Herr  Freiheir/'  aaid 
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Heinz.  "  The  Frau  Christina  is  our 
gracious  and  beloved  dame.  Long  live 
the  Freiherrinn  Christina."  And  the 
voices  of  almost  all  the  serfs  present 
mingled  in  the  cry. 

"  And  hear  you  all,"  continued  Eber- 
hard,  "  she  shjdl  rule  all,  and  never  be 
trampled  on  more.  Grandame,  you 
imderstand." 

The  old  woman  seemed  confounded, 
and  cowered  in  her  chair  without  speak- 
ing. Christina,  almost  dismayed  by  this 
silence,  would  have  suggested  to  Ebbo 
to  say  something  kind  or  consoling,  but 
at  that  moment  she  was  struck  with 
alarm  by  his  renewed  inquiry  for  his 
brother. 

"  Friedel !    Was  not  he  with  thee  1 " 

"  No  !  I  never  saw  him." 

Ebbo  flew  up  the  stairs,  and  shouted 
for  his  brother;  then,  coming  down,  gave 
orders  for  the  men  to  go  out  on  the 
mountain  side,  and  search  and  jodel. 
He  was  hurrying  with  them,  but  his 
mother  caught  his  arm.  "  0  Ebbo,  how 
can  I  let  you  go  1  It  is  dark,  and  the 
crags  are  so  perilous  ! " 

"Mother,  I  cannot  stay!"  and  the 
boy  flung  his  arms  round  her  neck,  and 
whispered  in  her  ear,  "Friedel  said  it 
would  be  a  treacherous  attack,  and  I 
called  him  a  craven.  Oh,  mother,  we 
never  parted  thus  before  !  He  went  up 
the  hill-side.     0  where  is  he  1 " 

Infected  by  the  boy*s  despairing  voice, 
yet  relieved  that  Friedel  at  least  had 
withstood  the  temptation,  Christina  still 
held  Ebbo's  hand,  and  descended  the 
steps  with  him.  The  clear  blue  sky  was 
fast  showing  the  stars,  and  into  the 
evening  stillness  echoed  the  loud  wide 
jodeln,  cast  back  from  the  other  side  of 
the  ravine.  Ebbo  tried  to  raise  his 
voice,  but  broke  down  in  the  shout,  and, 
choked  with  agitation,  said,  "  Let  me  go, 
mother.  None  know  his  haunts  as  I 
do!" 

"  Hark ! "  she  said,  only  grasping  him 
tighter. 

Thinner,  shriller,  clearer  came  a  far 
away  cry  from  the  heights,  and  Ebbo 
thrilled  from  head  to  foot,  then  sent 
up  another  pealing  mountain  shout, 
responded  to  by  a  jodel  so  pitched  as  to 
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be  plainly  not  an  echo.     "Towards  the 
Bed  Eyrie,"  said  Hans. 

"  He  will  have  been  to  the  Ptarmigan's 
Pool,"  said  Ebbo,  sending  up  his  voice 
again,  in  hopes  that  the  answer  would 
sound  less  distant;  but,  instead  of  this, 
its  intonations  conveyed,  to  these  adepts 
in  mountain  language,  that  he  stood  in 
need  of  help.  « 

"  Depend  upon  it,"  said  the  startled 
Ebbo,  "  that  he  has  got  up  amongst  those 
rocks  where  the  dead  chamois  rolled 
down  last  summer;"  then,  as  Christina 
uttered  a  faint  cry  of  terror,  Heinz  added, 
"  Fear  not,  lady,  those  are  not  the  jodeln 
of  one  who  has  met  with  a  hurt.  Baron 
Friedel  has  the  sense  to  be  patient  rather 
than  risk  his  bones  if  he  could  not  move 
safely  in  the  dwk," 

"  Up  after  him,"  said  Ebbo,  emitting 
a  variety  of  shouts  intimating  speedy  aid, 
and  receiving  a  haUoo  in  reply  that  re- 
assured even  his  mother.  Equipped 
with  a  rope  and  sundry  torches  of  pine- 
wood,  Heinz  and  two  of  the  serfs  were 
speedlily  ready,  and  Christina  implored 
her  son  to  let  her  come  as  far  as  she 
should  not  impede  the  others.  He  gave 
her  his  arm,  and  Heinz  held  his  torch  so 
as  to  guide  her  up  a  winding  path,  not 
in  itself  very  steep,  but  which  she  could 
never  have  climbed  had  daylight  shewn 
her  what  it  overhung.  Guided  by  the 
constant  exchange  of  jodeln,  they 
reached  a  height  where  the  wind  blew 
cold  and  wild,  and  Ebbo  pointed  to  an 
intensely  black  shadow  overhung  by  a 
peak  rising  like  the  gable  of  a  house 
into  the  sky.  *  *  Yonder  lies  the  tarn,"  he 
said.  "  Don't  stir.  This  way  lies  the 
clifT.  Fried — ^mund  ! "  exchanging  the 
jodel  for  the  name. 

"  Here  !  this  way !  Under  the  Red 
Elyrie,"  called  back  the  wanderer ;  and, 
steering  their  course  round  the  rocks 
above  the  pool,  the  rescuers  made  their 
way  towards  the  base  of  the  peak,  which 
was  in  fact  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
the  top  of  the  Eagle's  Ladder,  the  highest 
step  of  which  they  had  attained.  The 
peak  towered  over  them,  and  beneath 
the  castle  lights  seemed  as  if  it  would  be 
easy  to  let  a  stone  fiaU.  straight  down  on 
them. 
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Friedel's  cry  seemed  to  come  from 
under  their  feet.  "  I  am  here  !  I  am 
safe.  Only  it  grew  so  dark  that  I  durst 
not  climb  up  or  down." 

The  Schneiderlein  explained  that  he 
would  lower  down  a  rope,  which,  when 
fastened  round  Friedel's  waist,  would 
enable  him  to  climb  safely  up ;  and,  after 
Sy  breathless  space,  the  torchlight  shone 
upon  the  longed-for  face,  and  Friedel 
springing  cried,  "  The  mother  !  and 
here ! " 

"0  Friedel,  where  have  you  beeni 
What  is  this  in  your  arms  1 " 

He  showed  them  the  innocent  face  of 
a  little  white  kid. 

"  Whence  is  it,  Friedel  1" 

He  pointed  to  the  peak,  saying,  "I 
was  lying  on  my  back  by  the  tarn  when 
my  lady  eagle  came  sailing  overhead, 
so  low  that  I  could  see  this  poor  little 
thing,  and  hear  it  bleat.'' 

"  Thou  hast  been  to  the  Eyrie !  the 
inaccessible  Eyrie ) "  exclaimed  Ebbo  in 
amazement 

'' That's  a  mistake.  It  is  not  hard 
after  the  first,"  said  FriedeL  "  I  only 
waited  to  watch  the  old  birds  out  again." 

"  Bobbed  the  eagles !  And  the  young 
ones  1 " 

"  Well,"  said  Friedmund,  as  if  half 
ashamed,  "  they  were  twin  eaglets,  and 
their  mother  had  left  them,  and  I  felt 
as  though  I  could  not  harm  them  j  so  I 
only  bore  off  their  provisions,  and 
stuck  some  feathers  in  my  cap.  But 
by  that  time  the  sun  was  down,  and 
soon  I  could  not  see  my  footing ;  and, 
when  I  found  that  I  had  lost  the  path, 
I  thought  I  had  best  nestle  in  the  nook 
where  I  was,  and  wait  for  day.  I  grieved 
for  my  mother's  fear ;  but  oh,  to  see  her 
here  ! " 

"Ah,  Friedel !  didst  do  it  to  prove  my 
words  false  ?  "  interposed  Ebbo  eagerly. 

"  What  words  ? " 

"  Thou  know  est.  Make  me  not  speak 
them  again." 

"  0  those  ! "  said  Friedel,  only  now 
recalling  them.  "  'No,  verily ;  they  were 
but  a  moment's  anger.  I  wanted  to  save 
the  kid.  I  think  it  is  old  mother  Rika's 
white  kid.  But  oh,  motherling !  I  grieve 
to  have  thus  frightened  you." 


!N'ot  a  single  word  passed  between 
them  upon  Ebbo's  exploits.  Whether 
Friedel  had  seen  all  from  the  heightsi 
or  whether  he  intuitively  perceived  that 
his  brother  preferred  silence,  he  held  his 
peace,  and  both  were  solely  occupied  in 
assisting  their  mother  down  the  pass, 
the  difficulties  of  which  were  far  more 
felt  now  than  in  the  excitement  of  the 
ascent ;  only  when  near  home,  and  the 
boys  were  walking  in  the  darkness  with 
arms  around  one  another's  necks,  Chris- 
tina heard  Friedel  say  low  and  rather 
sadly,  **1  think  I  shall  be  a  pnest, 
Ebbo." 

To  which  Ebbo  only  answered, 
«  PfaL" 

Christina  understood  that  Friedmund 
meant  that  robbery  must  be  a  severance 
between  the  brothers.  Alas!  had  the 
moment  come  that  their  paths  must 
diverge?  Could  Ebbo's  step  not  be 
redeemed  I 

Ursel  reported  that  dame  Xunigunde 
had  scarcely  spoken  again,  but  had 
retired  like  one  stunned  into  her  bed. 
Friedel  was  half  asleep  after  the  exer- 
tions of  the  day :  Ebbo  did  not  speak, 
and  both  soon  betook  themselves  to 
their  little  turret  chamber  within  their 
mother's. 

Christina  prayed  long  that  night,  hex 
heart  full  of  dread  of  the  oonsequanoe 
of  this  transgression.  Bumours  of  free- 
booting  castles  destroyed  by  the  Swabian 
Leiague  had  reached  her  every  wake  day, 
and,  if  this  outrage  were  once  kno'wn, 
the  sufferance  that  left  Adlerstein  un- 
molested must  be  over.  There  was 
hope  indeed  in  the  weakness  and  un- 
certainty of  the  Govenunent^  but  present 
safety  would  in  reality  be  the  ruin  of 
Ebbo ;  since  he  would  be  encouraged  to 
persist  in  the  career  of  violence  myif 
unhappily  begun.  She  knew  not  what 
to  ask,  save  that  her  sons  might  be 
shielded  from  evil,  and  might  fulfil 
that  promise  of  her  dream,  the  star  in 
heaven,  the  light  on  earth.  And  for 
the  present ! — the  good  God  guide  her 
and  her  sons  through  the  difficult 
morrow,  and  turn  the  heart  of  the  un- 
happy old  woman  below  I 

When,  exhausted  with  weepiog  and 
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watching,  she  rose  irom  her  knees,  she 
stole  softly  into  her  son's  turret  for  a  last 
look  at  them.  Generally  they  were  so 
much  alike  in  their  sleep  that  even  she 
was  at  fault  between  them ;  but  that  night 
there  was  no  donbt,  Friedel,  pale  after 
the  day's  hnnger  and  fatigue,  slept  with 
relaxed  features  in  the  most  complete 
calm;  but,  though  Ebbo*s  eyes  were 
closed,  there  was  no  repose  in  his  face, 
— his  hair  was  tossed,  his  colour  flushed, 
his  brow  contracted,  the  arm  flung  across 
his  brother  had  none  of  the  ease  of  sleep. 
She  doubted  whether  he  were  not  awake; 
but,  knowing  that  he  would  not  brook 
any  endeavour  to  force  confidence  he  did 
not  offer,  she  merely  hung  over  them 
both,  murmured  a  prayer  and  blessing, 
and  left  them. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE   CHOICE  m   LIFE. 

"Friedel,  wake!" 

"Is  it  dayr'  said  Friedel,  slowly 
wakening,  and  crossing  himself  as  he 
opened  his  eyes,  "  Surely  the  sun  is  not 
np?" 

**  We  mnst  be  before  the  sunl"  said 
Ebbo,  who  was  on  his  feet,  beginning  to 
dress  himself  "  Hush,  and  come.  Do 
not  wake  the  mother.  It  must  be  ere 
she  or  aught  else  be  astir !  Thy  prayers 
— I  tell  thee  this  is  a  work  as  good  as 
prayer." 

Half  awake,  and  entirely  bewildered, 
Friedel  dipped  his  finger  in  the  pearl 
mussel  shell  of  holy  water  over  their 
bed,  and  crossed  his  own  brow  and  his 
brother's;  then,  carrying  their  shoes, they 
crossed  their  mother's  chamber,  and 
crept  downstairs.  Ebbo  muttered  to  his 
brother,  "Stand  thou  still  there,  and  pray 
the  saints  to  keep  her  asleep  " — and  lien, 
with  bare  feet,  moved  noiselessly  behind 
the  wooden  partition  that  shut  off  his 
grandmother's  box-bedstead  from  the 
rest  of  the  hall.  She  lay  asleep  with 
open  mouth,  snoring  loudly,  and  on  her 
pillow  lay  the  bunch  of  castle  keys, 
that  was  always  carried  to  her  at  night 
It  was  a  moment  of  peril  when  Ebbo 
touched  it,  but  he  had  nerved  himself 


to  be  both  steady  and  dexterous,  and  he 
secured  it  without  a  jingle,  «nd  then, 
without  entering  the  hall,  descended 
into  a  passage  lit  by  a  rough  opening 
cut  in  the  rock.  Friedel,  who  began 
to  comprehend,  followed  him  close  and 
joyfully,  and  at  the  first  door  he  fitted 
in  and  with  some  difficulty  turned 
a  key,  and  pushed  open  the  door  of  a 
vault,  where  morning  light,  streaming 
through  the  grated  window,  showed  two 
captives,  who  had  started  to  their  feety 
and  now  stood  regarding  the  pair  in  the 
doorway  as  if  they  thought  their  dreams 
were  multiplying  the  young  baron  who 
had  led  the  attack. 

"  Signori — "  began  the  principal  of  the 
two;  but  Ebbo  spoke. 

"  Sic,  you  have  been  bion^it  here  by 
a  mistsJie  in  the  absence  of  my  motheTi 
the  lady  of  the  castle.  If  you  will  follow 
me,  I  will  restore  all  that  is  within  my 
reach,  and  put  you  on  your  way," 

The  merchant's  knowledge  q£.  German 
was  small,  but  the  purport  of  the  wordfl 
was  plain,  and  he  gladly  IdEt  the  damp 
chilly  vault.  EUx>  pointed  to  the  bales 
that  strewed  the  halL  ''  Take  aU  that 
can  be  earned,"  be  said.  ^'  Here  is  your 
sword,  and  your  purse,"  he  said,  for  tilieae 
had  been  given  to  him  in  the  moment  of 
victory.  "  I  will  bring  out  your  horse 
and  1^  you  to  the  pass.'' 

^  Give  him  food,"  whispered  Etiedd, 
but  the  merchant  was  too  anxious  to 
have  any  appetite.  Only  he  falteeed  in 
broken  German  a  proposal  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  the  Signora  Qistellana,  to  whom 
he  owed  so  much, 

<<  J^o !  Domdt  in  Udo^  said  Ebbo, 
with  a  sudden  ini^piraticm  caught  fix)m 
the  Latinized  sound  of  some  of  the 
Italian  words,  but  ooburing  desperately 
as  he  spoke. 

The  Latin  proved  most  seirviceable,  and 
the  merchant  understood  that  his  pro- 
perty was  restored,  and  made  all  speed  to 
gather  it  together,  and  transport  it  to  the 
stable.  One  or  two  of  his  beasts  of  bur- 
then had  been  lost  in  the  j&ay,  and  there 
were  more  packages  than  could  well  be 
carried  by  the  merchant,  his  servant,  and 
his  horse.  Ebbo  gave  the  aid  of  the  old 
white  mare,  now  very  white  indeed,  and 
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n  tmtli  the  boys  pitied  the  nxeichant's 
fine  young  bay  for  being  put  to  base 
trading  uses,  and  were  rather  shocked  to 
bear  ti^at  it  had  been  taken  in  payment 
for  a  knight's  branched  velvet  gown,  and 
would  be  sold  again  at  Ulm. 

"  What  a  poor  coxcomb  of  a  knight !  *' 
said  they  to  one  another  as  tiiey  patted 
the  creature's  neck,  with  such  fervent 
admiration  that  the  merchant  longed  to 
present  it  to  them,  when  he  saw  that  the 
old  white  mare  was  the  sole  steed  they 
possessed,  and  watched  their  tender 
guidance  both  of  her  and  of  the  bay  up 
the  rocky  path  so  familiar  to  them. 

"  But  ah,  signorini  mieij  I  am  an  in- 
felice,  infelicissimo,  ever  persecuted  by 
♦  Fati." 

''  By  whom  ?  A  count  like  Schlangen- 
wald  r' asked  Ebbo. 

"  Das  Schicksaly'  whispered  FriedeL 

"Three  long  miserable  years  did  I 
spend  as  a  captive  among  the  Moors, 
having  lost  all,  my  ships  and  all  I  had, 
and  being  forced  to  row  their  galleys, 
i  scomuniccUV^ 

"Galleys!"  exclaimed  Ebbo;  "there 
are  some  pictured  in  our  World  History 
before  Carthage,  Would  that  I  could 
see  one." 

"  The  signorino  would  soon  have  seen 
his  fill,  were  he  between  the  decks; 
chained  to  the  bench  for  weeks  together, 
without  ceasing  to  r<Jw  for  twenty-four 
hours  together,  with  a  renegade  standing 
over  to  lash  us,  or  to  put  a  morsel  into 
our  mouths  if  we  were  fainting." 

"  The  dogs  !  Do  they  thus  use  Chris- 
tian men  ?"  cried  Fried  el. 

"  SI,  d—ja  wohl.  There  were  a  good 
fourscore  of  us,  and  among  them  a 
Tedesco,  a  good  man  and  true,  from 
whom  I  learnt  la  lingtm  loro^ 

"Our  tongue!  from  whom?"  asked 
one  twin  of  the  other. 

"  A  Tedesco,  a  fellow-countryman  of 
9ue  eccellenzeJ* 

"  Deutscher !"  cried  both  boys,  turning 
in  horror,  "  our  Cermans  so  treated  by 
the  pagan  villains  1 " 

"Yea,  truly,  signorini  mid.  This  fel- 
low-captive of  mine  was  a  cavaliere  in  his 
own  land,  but  he  had  been  betrayed  and 
£old  by  his  enemies,  and  he  ^loumed 


piteously  for  la  spasa  sua,  his  bride  as 
they  say  here.  A  goodly  man  and  a 
tall,  piteously  cramped  in  the  narrow 
deck,  I  grieved  to  leave  him  there  when 
the  good  confraternity  at  Grenoa  paid 
my  ransom.  Having  learnt  to  speak  tl 
TedescOf  and  being  no  longer  able  to  fit 
out  a  vessel,  I  made  my  venture  beyond 
the  Alps,  but  alas,  till  this  moment  for- 
tune has  still  been  adverse.  My  mules 
died  of  the  toil  of  crossing  the  Alps;  and, 
when  with  reduced  baggage  I  came  to 
the  river  beneath  there — when  my  horses 
fell  and  my  servants  fled,  and  the  pea- 
sants came  down  with  their  hayforks — 
I  thought  myself  in  hands  no  better 
than  those  of  the  Moors  themselves.'' 

"  It  was  wrongly  done,"  said  Ebbo,  in 
an  honest  open  tone,  though  blushing. 
"  I  have  indeed  a  right  to  what  may  1^ 
stranded  on  the  bank,  but  never  more 
shall  foul  means  be  employed  for  the 
overthrow." 

The  boys  had  by  this  time  led  the 
traveller  through  the  Gremsbock's  Pass^ 
within  sight  of  the  convent.  "  There," 
said  Ebbo,  "  will  they  give  you  harbour- 
age, food,  a  guide,  and  a  beast  to  carry 
the  rest  of  your  goods.  We  are  now 
upon  convent  land,  and  none  will  dare 
to  touch  your  bales ;  so  I  will  unload  old 
Schimmel." 

"Ah,  signorino,  if  I  might  offer  any 
token  of  gratitude — " 

"  my,"  said  Ebbo,  with  boyish  lordli- 
ness, "  make  me  not  a  spoiler." 

"If  the  signorini  should  ever  come 
to  Genoa,"  continued  the  trader,  "and 
would  honour  Gian  Battista  dei  Battiste 
with  a  call,  his  whole  house  would  be  at 
their  feet." 

*^  Thanks,  I  would  that  we  could  see 
strange  lands ! "  said  Ebbo;  "  but  come, 
Friedel,  the  sun  is  high,  and  I  locked 
them  all  into  the  castle  to  make  matters 
safe." 

"  May  the  liberated  captive  know  the 
name  of  his  deliverers,  that  he  may  com- 
mend it  to  the  saints  1"  asked  the 
merchant 

"  I  am  feberhard,  Freiherr  von  Adler- 
stein,  and  this  is  Freiherr  Friedmund, 
my  brother.     Farewell,  sir." 

"  Strange,"  muttered  the  merchanl^  as 
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he  watched  the  two  boys  turn  down  the 
pass,  "strange  how  like  one  barbarous 
name  is  to  another.  Eberardo!  That 
was  what  we  called  il  Tedesco,  and,  when 
he  once  told  me  his  family  name,  it 
ended  in  stino ;  but  all  these  foreign 
names  sound  alike.  Let  us  speed  on  lest 
these  accursed  peasants  should  wake, 
and  be  beyond  the  control  of  the 
signorino." 

"  Ah ! "  sighed  Ebbo,  as  soon  as  he 
had  hurried  out  of  reach  of  the  tempta- 
tion, "  small  use  in  being  a  baron  if  one 
is  to  be  no  better  mounted ! " 

"Thou  art  glad  to  have  let  that  fair 
creature  go  free,  though,"  said  Friedel. 

"  Nay,  my  mother's  eyes  would  let  me 
have  no  rest  in  keeping  him.  Other- 
wise—  Talk  to  me  of  gladness,  Friedel  ? 
Thou  shouldst  know  better.  How  is  one 
to  be  a  knight  with  nothing  to  ride  but 
a  beast  old  enough  to  be  his  grand- 
mother?" 

"Knighthood  of  the  heart  may  be 
content  to  go  afoot,"  said  FriedeL  "  0 
Ebbo,  what  a  brother  thou  art !  How 
happy  the  mother  will  be ! " 

"Pfui,  Friedel;  what  boots  heart 
without  spur?  I  am  sick  of  being 
mewed  up  here  within  these  walls  of 
rock !  No  sport,  not  even  with  falling 
on  a  traveller.  I  am  worse  off  than 
ever  were  my  forefathers  ! " 

"  But  how  is  it  ?  I  cannot  under- 
stand,*' asked  FriedeL  What  has  changed 
thy  mind  ? " 

"Thou,  and  the  mother,  and  more 
than  all  the  grandame.  Listen,  Friedel : 
when  thou  camest  up,  in  all  the  whirl  of 
eagerness  and  glad  preparation,  with  thy 
grave  face  and  murmur  that  Jobst  had 
put  forked  stakes  in  the  stream,  it  was 
past  man's  endurance  to  be  baulked  of 
the  fray.  Thou  hast  forgotten  what  I 
said  to  thee  then,  good  Friedel  1 " 

"  Long  since.  No  doubt  I  thrust  in 
vexatiously." 

"Not  so,"  said  Ebbo;  "and  I  saw 
thou  hadst  reason,  for  the  stakes  were 
most  maliciously  planted,  with  long 
branches  hid  by  the  current;  but  the 
fellows  were  showing  fight,  and  I  could 
not  stay  to  think  then,  or  I  should  have 
seemed  to  fear  them  I   I  can  tell  you  wo 


made  them  run!  But  I  never  meant 
the  grandmother  to  put  yon  poor  fellow 
in  the  dungeon,  and  use  him  worse  than 
a  dog.  I  wot  that  he  was  my  captive, 
and  none  of  hers.  And  then  came  the 
mother;  and  oh,  Friedel,  she  looked  as 
if  I  were  slaying  her  when  she  saw  the 
spoil;  and,  ere  I  had  made  her  see  right 
and  reason,  the  old  lady  came  swooping 
down  in  full  malice  and  spite,  and  actu- 
ally came  to  blows.  She  struck  the 
motherling — struck  her  on  the  face, 
Friedel !" 

"I  fear  me  it  has  so  been  before," 
said  Friedel,  sadly. 

"Never  will  it  be  so  again,"  said 
Ebbo,  standing  still.  **  I  took  the  old 
hag  by  the  hands,  and  told  her  she  had 
Miled  long  enough  I  My  father's  wife  is 
as  good  a  lady  of  the  castle  as  my  grand- 
father's; and  I  myself  am  lord  thereof; 
and,  since  my  LadyKunigunde  chooses  to 
cross  me  and  beat  my  mother  about  this 
capture,  why  she  has  seen  the  last  of  it^ 
and  may  learn  who  is  master,  and  who 
is  mistress !" 

"O  Ebbo!  I  would  I  had  seen  iti 
But  was  not  she  outrageous  ?  Was  not 
the  mother  shrinking  and  ready  to  give 
back  all  her  claims  at  once  ?" 

"  Perhaps  she  would  have  been,  but 
just  then  she  found  thou  wast  not  with 
me,  and  I  found  thou  wast  not  with  her, 
and  we  thought  of  nought  else.  But 
thou  must  stand  by  me,  Friedel,  and 
help  to  keep  the  grandmother  in  her 
place,  and  the  mother  in  hers." 

"  If  the  mother  toill  be  kept,"  said 
Friedel.  "  I  fear  me  she  will  only  plead 
to  be  left  to  the  grandame's  treatment 
as  before!" 

"  Never,  Friedel ;  I  will  never  see  her 
so  used  again.  I  released  this  man 
solely  to  show  that  she  is  to  rule  here. 
— ^Yes,  I  know  all  about  fireebooting 
being  a  deadly  sin,  and  moreover  that  it 
wiU  bring  the  League  about  our  ears; 
and  it  was  a  cowardly  trick  of  Jobst  to 
put  those  branches  in  the  stream.  Did 
I  not  go  over  it  last  night  till  my  brain 
was  dizzyf  But  still,  it  is  but  living 
and  dying  like  our  fiathers,  and  I  hate 
tameness  or  dullness,  and  it  is  like  a  fool 
to  go  backfrom  what  one  has  once  begun,'* 
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"  "NOf  it  is  like  a  brave  man,  when 
one  has  begun  wron^"  said  Eriedel. 

^*  But  then  I  thought  of  the  grandame 
triumphing  over  the  gentle  mother — 
and  I  know  the  mother  wept  over  her 
beads  half  the  night  She  shall  find  she 
has  had  her  own  way  for  once  this 
morning." 

Eriedel  was  silent  for  a  few  moments, 
then  said,  "  Let  me  tell  thee  what  I  saw 
yesterday,  Ebbo." 

"  So,"  answered  the  other  brother. 

"  I  liked  not  to  vex  my  mother  by 
my  tidings,  so  I  climbed  up  to  the  Tarn. 
There  is  something  always  healing  in 
that  spot,  is  it  not  so,  Ebbo?  When 
the  grandmother  has  been  raving" 
(hitherto  Frieders  worst  grievance)  **it 
is  like  getting  up  nearer  the  quiet  sky 
in  the  stiUness  there,  when  the  sli^ 
seems  to  have  come  down  into  the  deep 
blue  water,  and  all  is  so  still,  so  won- 
drous still  ahd  calm.  I  wonder  i^  when 
we  see  the  great  Dome  Kirk  itself,  it 
will  give  one's  spirit  wings,  as  does  the 
gazing  up  from  the  Ptarmigan's  Pool  1 " 

"  Thou  minnesinger,  was  it  the  blue 
sky  thou  hadst  to  tell  me  of  1 " 

"  No,  brother,  it  was  ere  I  reached  it 
that  I  saw  this  sight  I  had  scaled  the 
peak  where  grows  the  stunted  rowan, 
and  I  sat  down  to  look  down  on  the 
other  side  of  the  gorge.  It  was  clear 
where  I  sat,  but  the  ravine  was  filled 
with  clouds,  and  upon  them ^" 

"  The  shape  of  the  blessed  Friedmund, 
thy  patron  1 " 

"  Our  patron,"  said  Friedel  j  **  I  saw 
him,  a  giant  form  in  gown  and  hood, 
traced  in  grey  shadow  upon  the  dazzling 
white  cloud ;  and,  oh,  Ebbo  I  he  was 
struggling  with  a  thinner,  darker,  wilder 
shape  baring  a  club.  He  strove  to 
withhold  it;  his  gestures  threatened 
and  warned  1  I  watched  like  one  spell- 
bound, for  it  was  to  me  as  the  guardian 
spirit  of  our  race  striving  for  thee  with 
the  enemy." 

"  How  did  it  end  1 " 

"  The  cloud  darkened,  and  swallowed 
them,  nor  should  I  have  known  the 
issue,  if  suddenly,  on  the  very  cloud 
where  the  strife  had  been,  there  had  not 
beamed  forth  a  rainbow — not  a  common 


rainbow,  Ebbo,  but  a  perfect  ring^  a  soft- 
glancing,  many-tinted  crown  of  yictoiy. 
Then  I  knew  the  saint  had  won,  and 
that  thou  wouldst  win." 

"I!  What^  not  thyself  1— his  own 
namesake  1 " 

"  I  thought^  Ebbo,  if  the  fight  went 
very  hard — nay,  if  for  a  time  the  gran- 
dame led  thee  her  way — that  belike  I 
might  serve  thee  best  by  giving  up  all, 
and  praying  for  thee  in  the  hermit's 
cave,  or  as  a  monk." 

"  Thou  1  thou,  my  other  self !  Aid 
me  by  burrowing  in  a  hole  like  a  xat ! 
What  foolery  wilt  say  next?  No,  no, 
Friedel,  strike  by  my  side,  and  I  will 
strike  with  thee ;  pray  by  my  side,  and 
I  wiU  pray  with  ttiee ;  but,  if  thou  takest 
none  of  IJie  strokes,  then  will  I  none  of 
the  prayers  ! " 

"  Ebbo  !  thou  know'st  not  what  thou 
sayst." 

"  No  one  knows  better !  See,  Friedel, 
wouldst  thou  have  me  all  that  the  old 
Adlersteinen  were,  and  worse  too  ?  then 
wilt  thou  leave  me  and  hide  thine  head 
in  some  priestly  cowl?  Maybe  thou 
thinkest  to  pray  my  soul  into  safety  at 
the  last  moment  as  a  favour  to  thine 
own  abundant  sanctity ;  but  I  tell  thee, 
Friedel,  that's  no  manly  way  to  salva- 
tion. If  thou  followst  that  track,  I'll 
take  care  to  get  past  the  border-line 
within  which  prayer  can  help." 

Friedel  crossed  himself,  and  uttered 
an  imploring  exclamation  of  honor  at 
these  wild  words. 

"Stay,"  said  Ebbo;  "I  said  not  I 
meant  any  such  thing — so  long  as  thou 
wilt  be  with  me.  My  purpose  is  to  be 
a  good  man  and  true,  a  guard  to  the 
weak,  a  defence  against  the  Turk,  a  good 
brd  to  my  vassals,  and,  if  it  may  not  be 
otherwise,  I  will  take  my  oath  to  the 
Kaiser,  and^keep  it  Is  that  enough  &a 
thee,  Friedel,  or  wouldst  thou  see  me  a 
moii  at  once  1 " 

"0  Ebbo,  this  is  what  we  ever 
planned.  I  only  dreamed  of  the  other 
when — ^when  thou  didst  seem  to  be  on 
the  other  track." 

"  Well,  what  can  I  do  more  than  turn 
back  ?  ril  get  absolution  on  Sunday, 
and  tell  Father  Norbert  that  I  wiU  do 
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any  penance  he  pleases ;  and  warn  Jobst 
that,  if  he  sets  any  more  traps  in  the 
river,  I  will  drown  him  there  next! 
Only  get  this  priestly  fancy  away,  Frie- 
del,  once  and  for  ever  1  '* 

"  Never,  never  could  I  think  of  what 
would  sever  ns,"  cried  Friedel,  "  save — 
when — "  he  added,  hesitating,  unwilling 
to  harp  on  the  former  string.  Ebbo 
broke  in  imperiously — 

"  Friedmund  von  Adlerstein,  give  me 
thy  solemn  word  that  I  never  again  hear 
of  this  freak  of  turning  priest  or  hermit. 
— What !  art  slow  to  speak  ?  Thinkest 
me  too  bad  for  thee  ? " 

"  No,  Ebbo.  Heaven  knows  thou  art 
stronger,  more  resolute  than  I.  I  am 
more  likely  to  be  too  bad  for  thee. 
But  so  long  as  we  can  be  true,  faithful, 
God-fearing  Junkem  together.  Heaven 
forbid  that  we  should  part.'' 

"  It  is  our  bond ! "  said  Ebbo ;  "nought 
shall  part  us." 

"  Nought  but  death,"  said  Friedmund 
solemnly. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Ebbo,  with  per- 
fect seriousness,  "  I  do  not  believe  that 
one  of  us  can  live  or  die  without  the 
other.  I3ut,  hark  !  there's  an  outciy  at 
the  castle  !  They  have  found  out  that 
they  are  locked  in  !  Ha  !  ho  I  hilloa, 
Hatto,  how  like  you  playing  prisoner  1" 

Ebbo  would  have  amused  himself 
vnth  the  dismay  of  his  garrison  a  little 
longer  had  not  Friedel  reminded  him 
that  their  mother  might  be  suffering 
for  their  delay,  and  this  suggestion  made 
him  march  in  hastily.  He  found  her 
standing  drooping  under  the  pitiless 
storm  which  Frau  Kunigunde  was  pour- 
ing out  at  the  highest  pitch  of  her 
cracked,  trembling  voice,  one  hand  up- 
lifted and  clenched,  the  other  grasping 
the  back  of  a  chair,  while  her  whole 
frame  shook  with  rage  too  mighty  for 
her  strength. 

"  Grandame,"  said  Ebbo,  striding  up 
to  the  scene  of  action,  "  cease.  Eemem- 
ber  my  words  yester-eve." 

**Slie  has  stolen  the  keys.  She  has 
tampered  with  the  servants  !  She  has 
released  the  prisoner  ! — thy  prisoner, 
Ebbo.  She  has  cheated  us  as  she  did 
with  Wildschloss  !     False  burghcrinn  ! 


I  trow  she  wanted  another  suitor ! 
Bane  !  pest  of  Adlerstein  ! " 

Friedmund  threw  a  supporting  arm 
round  his  mother,  but  Ebbo  confronted 
the  old 'lady.  "  Grandmother,"  he  said, 
"  I  freed  the  captive !  I  stole  the  keys 
— ^I  and  Friedel !  No  one  else  knew 
my  purpose.  He  was  my  captive,  and  I 
released  him  because  he  was  foully  taken. 
I  have  chosen  my  lot  in  life,"  he  added ; 
and,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
hall,  he  took  off  his  cap,  and  spoke 
gravely  : — "  I  will  not  be  a  treacherous 
robber-outlaw,  but,  so  help  me  God,  a 
faithful,  loyal,  godly  nobleman." 

His  mother  and  Friedel  breathed  an 
"  Amen  "  with  all  their  hearts ;  and  he 
continued — 

"  And  thou,  grandame,  peace.  Such 
reverence  shalt  thou  have  as  befits  my 
father's  mother,  but  henceforth  mine 
own  lady-mother  is  the  mistress  of  this 
castle,  and  whoever  speaks  a  rude  word 
to  her  offends  the  Freiherr  von  Adler- 
stein." 

That  last  day's  work  had  made  a  great 
step  in  Ebbo's  life,  and  there  he  stood, 
grave  and  firm,  ready  for  the  assault,  for, 
in  effect,  he  and  all  besides  expected  that 
the  old  lady  would  fly  at  him  or  at  his 
mother  like  a  wild  cat,  as  she  would  as- 
suredly have  done  in  a  like  case  a  year 
earlier;  but  she  took  tliem  all  by  surprise 
by  collapsing  into  her  chair  and  sobbing 
piteously.  Ebbo,  much  distressed,  tried 
to  make  her  understand  that  she  was  to- 
have  all  care  and  honour ;  but  she  mut- 
tered something  about  ingratitude,  and 
continued  to  exhaust  herself  with  weep- 
ing, spuming  away  all  who  approached 
her;  and  thenceforth  she  lived  in  a 
gloomy,  sidlen  acquiescence  in  her 
deposition. 

Christina  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
she  must  have  had  some  slight  stroke  in 
the  night,  for  she  was  never  the  same 
woman  again ;  her  vigour  had  passed 
away,  and  she  would  sit  spinning,  or 
rocking  herself  in  her  chair,  scai-cely  alive 
to  what  passed,  or  scolding  and  frettirg 
like  a  shadow  of  her  old  violence. 
Nothing  pleased  her  but  the  attentions 
of  her  grandsons,  and  happily  she  soon 
ceased  to  know  them  apart,  and  gave 
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Ebbo  credit  for  all  that  was  done  for  her 
by  Friedel,  whose  separate  existence  she 
seemed  to  have  forgotten. 

As  long  as  her  old  spirit  remained  she 
would  not  suflfer  the  approach  of  her 
daughter-in-law,  and  Christina  could 
only  make  suggestions  for  her  comfort  to 
be  acted  on  by  Ursel ;  and,  though  the 
reins  of  government  fast  dropped  from 
the  aged  hands,  they  were  but  gradually 
and  cautiously  assumed  by  the  younger 
Baroness. 

Only  Else  remained  of  the  rude,  de- 
moralized girls  whom  she  had  found  in 
the  castle,  and  their  successors,  though 
dull  and  uncouth,  were  meek  and 
manageable.  The  men  of  the  castle 
had  all,  except  Matz,  been  always  de- 
voted to  the  Frau  Christina,  and  Matz, 
to  her  great  relief,  ran  away  so  soon  as 
he  found  that  decency  and  honesty  were 
to  be  the  rule.  Old  Hatto,  humpbacked 
Hans,  and  Heinz  the  Schneiderlein,  were 
the  whole  male  establishment^  and  had 
at  least  the  merit  of  attachment  to  her- 
self and  her  sons ;  and  in  time  there  was 
a  shade  of  greater  civilization  about  the 
castle,  though  impeded  both  by  dire 
poverty  and  the  doggedness  of  the  old 
retainers.  At  least  the  court  was  cleared 
of  the  swine,  and,  within  doors,  the  table 
was  spread  with  dainty  linen  out  of  the 
parcels  from  Ulm,  and  the  meals  served 
with  orderliness  that  annoyed  the  boys 
at  first,  but  soon  became  a  subject  of 
pride  and  pleasure. 

Erau  Kunigunde  lingered  long,  with 
increasing  infirmities.  After  the  winter 
day,  when,  running  down  at  a  sudden 
noise,  Friedel  picked  her  up  from  the 
hearthstone,  scorched,  bruised,  almost 
senseless,  she  accepted  Christina's  care 
"^vith  nothing  worse  than  a  snarl,  and 
gradually  seemed  to  forget  the  identity 
of  her  nurse  with  the  interloping  buigher 
girl.  Thanks  or  courtesy  had  been  no 
part  of  her  nature,  least  of  all  towards 
her  own  sex,  and  she  did  little  but 
grumble,  fret,  and  revile  her  attendant ; 
but  she  soon  depended  so  much  on 
Christina's  care,  that  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible to  leave  her.  At  her  best  and 
strongest,  her  talk  was  maundering 
abuse  of  her  son's  low-bom  wife;  but  at 


times  her  wanderings  showed  black  golfis 
of  iniquity  and  coarseness  of  soul  that 
would  make  the  gentle  listener  tremble^ 
and  be  thankful  that  her  sons  were  oat 
of  healing.  And  thus  did  Christina 
von  Adlerstein  requite  fifteen  years  of 
persecution. 

Her  first  fedlure  had  been  in  the 
summer  of  1488  :  it  was  the  Advent 
season  of  1489,  when  the  snow  was  at 
the  deepest  and  the  iroat  at  the  hardest, 
that  the  two  hardy  mountaineer  grand- 
sons fetched  over  the  pass  Father  iNor- 
bert,  and  a  still  sturdier,  stronger  monk, 
to  the  dying  woman. 

"Are  we  in  time,  mother?"  asked 
Ebbo,  from  the  door  of  the  upper  cham- 
ber, where  the  Adlersteins  began  and 
ended  life,  shaking  the  snow  from  his 
mufflings.  Euddy  with  exertion  in  the 
sharp  wind,  what  a  contrast  he  was  to 
all  within  the  room  ! 

"  Who  is  that  ?"  said  a  thin,  feeble 
voice. 

"It  is  Ebbo.  It  is  the  Freiherr," 
said  Christina.  "Come  in,  Ebbo.  She 
is  somewhat  revived." 

"  Will  she  be  able  to  speak  to  the 
priest  ? "  asked  Ebbo. 

"  Priest !  "  feebly  screamed  the  old 
woman.  "  "No  priest  for  me  I  My  lord 
died  unshriven,  unassoilzied.  Where 
he  is,  there  will  I  be.  Let  a  priest  ap- 
proach me  at  his  peril ! " 

Stony  insensibility  ensued;  nor  did 
she  speak  again,  though  life  lasted  many 
hours  longer.  The  priests  did  their 
office ;  for,  impenitent  as  the  life  and 
frantic  as  the  words  had  been,  the 
opinions  of  the  time  deemed  that  their 
rites  might  yet  give  the  departing  soul 
a  chance,  though  the  body  was  un- 
conscious. 

When  all  was  over,  snow  was  again 
falling,  shifting  and  drifting  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  leave  the  castle,  and 
the  two  monks  were  kept  there  for  a 
full  fortnight,  during  wluch  Christmas 
solemnities  were  observed  in  the  chapel 
for  the  fijst  time  since  the  days  of 
Friedmund  the  Grood.  The  corpse  of 
Kunigunde,  preserved  —  we  must  say 
the  word — salted,  was  placed  in  a  coffin, 
and  laid  in  that  chapel  to  await  the 
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melting  of  the  snows,  when  the  vault 
at  the  Hermitage  could  be  opened.  And 
this  could  not  be  effected  till  Easter  had 
nearly  come  round  again,  and  it  was 
within  a  week  of  their  sixteenth  birth- 
day that  the  two  young  barons  stood 
together  at  the  coffin's  head,  serious  in- 
deed, but  more  with  the  thought  of  life 
than  of  death. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

BACK   TO  THE  DOVECOTE. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  residence  at 
Adlerstein,  now  full  half  her  life,  the 
Ereiherrinn  Christina  ventured  to  send  a 
messenger  to  Ulm,  namely,  a  lay  brother 
of  the  convent  of  St.  Ruprecht,  who 
undertook  to  convey  to  Master  Gottfried 
Sorel  her  letter,  informing  him  of  the 
death  of  her  mother-in-law,  and  request- 
ing him  to  send  the  same  tidings  to  the 
Ereiherr  von  Adlerstein  Wildschloss, 
the  kinsman  and  godfather  of  her  sons. 

She  was  used  to  wait  fifty-two  weeks 
for  answers  to  her  letters,  and  was 
amazed  when,  at  the  end  of  three,  two 
stout  serving-men  were  guided  by  Jobst 
up  the  pass ;  but  her  heart  warmed  to 
their  flat  caps  and  round  jerkins,  they 
looked  so  like  home.  They  bore  a  letter 
of  invitation  to  her  and  her  sons  to  come 
at  once  to  her  uncle's  house.  The 
King  of  the  Romans,  and  perhaps  the 
Emperor,  were  to  come  to  the  city 
early  in  the  summer,  and  there  could 
be  no  better  opportunity  of  presenting 
the  young  barons  to  their  sovereign. 
Sir  Kasimir  of  Adlerstein  Wildschloss 
would  meet  them  there  for  the  purpose, 
and  would  obtain  their  admission  to  the 
League,  in  which  all  Swabian  nobles 
had  bound  themselves  to  put  down 
robbery  and  oppression,  and  outside 
which  there  was  nothing  but  outlawry 
and  danger. 

"  So  must  it  be  ! "  said  Ebbo,  between 
his  teeth,  as  he  leant  moodily  against 
the  wall,  while  his  mother  was  gone  to 
attend  to  the  fare  to  be  set  before  the 
messengers. 

"  What !  art  not  glad  to  take  wing  at 
last  ? "  exclaimed  Eriedel,  cut  short  in 
an  exclamation  of  delight. 


"Take  wing,  forsooth !  To  be  guest 
of  a  greasy  burgher,  and  call  cousin  with 
him  !  Fear  not,  Eriedel ;  Ell  not  vex 
the  motherling.  Heaven  knows  she  has 
had  pain,  grief,  and  subjection  enough 
in  her  lifetime,  and  I  will  not  hinder 
her  visit  to  her  home  ;  but  i  would  she 
could  go  alone,  nor  make  us  show  our 
poverty  to  the  swollen  city  folk,  and 
listen  to  their  endearments.  I  charge 
thee,  Eriedel,  do  as^  I  do ;  be  not  too 
familiar  with  them.  Could  we  but 
strain  an  ankle  over  the  crag *^ 

"  Nay,  she  would  stay  to  nurse  us," 
said  Eriedel,  laughing ;  "  besides,  thou 
art  needed  for  the  matter  of  homage." 

"  Look,  Eriedel,"  said  Ebbo,  sinking 
his  voice,  "  I  shall  not  lightly  yield  my 
freedom  to  king  or  kiosar.  Maybe, 
there  is  no  help  for  it ;  but  it  irks  me 
to  think  that  I  should  be  the  last  Lord 
of  Adlerstein  to  whom  the  title  Ereiherr 
is  not  a  mockery.  Why  dost  bend  thy 
brow,  brother]  what  art  thinking  of?  " 

"  Only  a  saying  in  my  mother's  book, 
that  well-ordered  service  is  true  free- 
dom," said  Eriedel.  ''And  methinks 
there  will  be  freedom  in  rushing  at  last 
into  the  great  far-off !  " — the  boy's  eye 
expanded  and  glistened  with  eagerness. 
"  Here  are  we  prisoners — to  ourselves,  if 
you  like — ^but  prisoners  still,  pent  up'  in 
the  rocks,  seeing  no  one,  hearing  scarce 
an  echo  firom  the  knightly  or  the  poet 
world,  or  all  the  wonders  that  pass. 
And  the  world  has  a  history  going  on 
stiU,  like  the  "  Chronicle."  Oh !  EbH 
think  of  being  in  the  midst  of  life,  with 
lance  and  sword,  and  seeing  tiie  Kaisar 
— the  Kaisar  of  Rome  1 " 

"With  lance  and  sword,  well  and 
good  j  but  would  it  were  not  at  the  cost 
of  liberty ! " 

However,  Ebbo  forbore  to  damp  his 
mother's  joy,  save  by  the  one  warning — 
"  Understand,  mother,  that  I  will  not 
be  pledged  to  anything.  I  will  not 
bend  to  the  yoke  ere  I  have  seen  and 
judged  for  myself." 

The  manly  sound  of  the  words  gave  a 
sweet  sense  of  exultation  to  the  mother, 
even  while  she  dreaded  the  proud  spirit^ 
and  whispered,  "Grod  direct  thee,  my 
son," 
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Certainly  Ebbo,  hitherto  the  most 
impetuous  and  least  thoughtM  of  the 
two  lads,  had  a  gravity  and  seriousness 
about  him,  that,  but  for  his  naturally 
sweet  temper,  would  have  seemed  sul- 
len. His  aspirations  for  adventure  had 
hitherto  been  more  vehement  than 
!Friedel*s ;  but,  when  the  time  seemed  at 
hand,  his  regrets  at  what  he  might  have 
to  yield  overpowered  his  hopes  of  the 
future.  The  fierce  haughtiness  of  the 
old  Adlersteins  could  not  brook  the 
descent  from  the  crag,  even  while  the 
keen,  dear  burgher  wit  that  Ebbo  in- 
herited on  the  other  side  of  the  house 
taught  him  that  the  position  was  un- 
tenable, and  that  his  isolated  glory  was 
but  a  poor  mean  thing  after  alL  And 
the  struggle  made  him  sad  and  moody. 

Eriedel,  less  proud,  and  with  nothing 
to  yield,  was  open  to  blithe  anticipations 
of  what  his  fancy  pictured  as  the  home 
of  all  the  beauty,  sacred  or  romantic, 
that  he  had  glimpsed  at  through  his 
mother.  Religion,  poetry,  learning,  art, 
refinement,  had  all  come  to  him  through 
her ;  and,  though  he  had  a  soul  that 
dreamt  and  soared  in  the  lonely  grandeur 
of  the  mountain  heights,  it  craved  further 
aliment  for  its  yearnings  for  complete- 
ness and  perfection.  Long  ago  had 
Friedel  come  to  the  verge  of  such  at- 
tainments as  he  could  work  out  of  his 
present  materials,  and  keen  had  been  his 
ardour  for  the  means  of  progress,  though 
only  the  mountain  tarn  had  ever  been 
witness  to  the  full  outpouring  of  the 
longings  with  which  he  gazed  upon  the 
dim,  distant  city  like  a  land  of  en- 
chantment. 

The  journey  was  to  be  at  once,  so  as 
to  profit  by  the  escort  of  Master  SoreVs 
men.  Means  of  transport  were  scanty, 
but  Ebbo  did  not  choose  that  the  mes- 
sengers should  report  the  need,  and 
bring  back  a  bevy  of  animals  at  the 
burgher's  expense;  so  the  mother  was 
mounted  on  the  old  white  mare,  and  her 
sons  and  Heinz  trusted  to  their  feet 
By  setting  out  early  on  a  May  morning, 
the  journey  could  be  performed  ere  night, 
and  the  twilight  would  find  them  in  the 
domains  of  the  free  city,  where  their 
small  numbers  would  be  of  no  im2)ort- 


ance.  As  to  their  appearance,  the 
mother  wore  a  black  woollen  gown  and 
mantle,  and  a  black  silk  hood  tied  under 
her  chin,  and  sitting  loosely  round  the 
stiff  frame  of  her  wMte  cap— a  nun-Kke 
garb,  save  for  the  soft  brown  hair,  parted 
over  her  brow,  and  more  visible  than  she 
sometimes  thought  correct,  but  her  sons 
would  not  let  her  wear  it  out  of  sight. 

The  brothers  had  piece  by  piece 
surveyed  the  solitary  suit  of  armour 
remaining  in  the  castle  j  but,  though  it 
might  serve  for  defence,  it  could  not  be 
made  fit  for  display,  and  they  must 
needs  be  contented  with  blue  cloth, 
spun,  woven,  dyed,  fashioned,  and  sewn 
at  home,  chiefly  by  their  mother,  and 
by  her  embroidered  on  the  breast  with 
the  white  eagle  of  Adlerstein.  Short 
blue  cloaks  awl  caps  of  the  same,  with 
an  eagle-phune  in  each,  and  leggings 
neatly  fashioned  of  deerskin^  completed 
their  equipments.  Ebbo  wore  his 
father's  sword,  Friedel  had  merely  a 
dagger  and  cross-bow.  There  was  not 
a  gold  chain,  not  a  brooch,  not  an 
approach  to  an  ornament  among  the 
three,  except  the  medal  that  had  always 
distinguished  Ebbo,  and  the  coral  rosary 
at  Christina's  girdle.  Her  own  trinkets 
had  gone  in  masses  for  the  souls  of  her 
father  and  husband ;  and,  though  a  few 
costly  jewels  had  been  found  in  Erau 
Kunigunde's  hoards,  the  mode  of  their 
acquisition  was  so  doubtful,  that  it 
had  seemed  fittest  to  bestow  them  in 
alms  and  masses  for  the  good  of  her  soul. 

"What  ornament,  what  glory  could 
any  one  desire  better  than  two  such 
sons  ?"  thought  Christina,  as  for  the  first 
time  for  eighteen  years  she  crossed  the 
wild  ravine  where  her  father  had  led 
her,  a  trembling  little  captive,  longing 
for  wings  like  a  dove's  to  flutter  home 
again.  Who  would  then  have  predicted 
that  she  should  descend  after  so  long 
and  weary  a  time,  and  with  a  gallant 
boy  on  either  side  of  her,  eager  to  aid 
her  every  step,  and  reassure  her  at  each 
giddy  pass,  all  joy  and  hope  before  her 
and  them  %  Yet  she  was  not  without 
some  dread  and  misgiving,  as  she 
watched  her  elder  son,  always  attentive 
to  her,  but  unwontedly  silent,  with  a 
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stem  gravity  on  his  young  brow,  a 
proud  sadness  on  his  lip.  And,  when 
he  had  come  to  the  Debateable  Ford,  and 
was  about  to  pass  the  boundaries  of  his 
own  lands,  he  turned  and  gazed  back  on 
the  castle  and  mountain  with  a  silent, 
but  passionate  ardour,  as  though  he  felt 
himself  doing  a  wrong  by  perilling  their 
iadependence. 

The  sun  had  lately  set,  and  the  moon 
was  silvering  the  Danube,  when  the 
travellers  came  full  in  view  of  the 
Imperial  free  city,  girt  in  with  mighty 
walls  and  towers — ^the  vine-clad  hiU 
dominated  by  its  crowning  church  ;  the 
irregular  outlines  of  the  unfinished  spire 
of  the  cathedral  traced  in  mysterious 
dark  lacework  against  the  pearly  sky; 
the  lofty  steeple-like  gate  tower  majes- 
tically guarding  the  bridge.  Christina 
clasped  her  hands  in  thankfulness,  as  at 
the  familiar  face  of  a  friend;  Friedel 
glowed  like  a  minstrel  introduced  to  his 
fair  dame,  long  wooed  at  a  distance; 
Ebbo  could  not  but  exclaim,  "Yea, 
truly  a  great  city  is  a  solemn  and  a 
glorious  sight." 

The  gates  were  closed,  and  the 
serving  men  had  to  parley  at  the 
barbican  ere  the  heavy  door  was  opened 
to  admit  the  party  to  the  bridge,  between 
deep  battlemented  stone  walls,  with  here 
and  there  loopholes,  showing  the  shim- 
mering of  the  river  beneath.  The  slow, 
tired  tread  of  the  old  mare,  sounded 
hollow ;  the  river  rushed  below  with  the 
full  swell  of  evening  loudness ;  a  deep- 
toned  convent-bell  tolled  gravely  through 
the  stillness,  while  between  its  rever- 
berations, clear,  distinct  notes  of  joyous 
music  were  borne  on  the  summer  wind, 
and  a  nightingale  sung  in  one  of  the 
gardens  that  bordered  the  banks. 

"Mother,  it  is  all  that  I  dreamt," 
breathlessly  murmured  Friedel,  as  they 
halted  under  the  dark  arch  of  the  great 
gateway  tower. 

IS'ot,  however,  ia  Friedel's  dreams  had 
been  the  hearty  voice  that  proceeded 
from  the  lighted  guard-room  in  the 
thickness  of  the  gateway.  "Freiher- 
rinn  von  Adlerstein  !  Is  it  she  1  Then 
must  I  greet  my  old  playmate  !"  And 
the    captain    of    the    watch    appeared 


among  upraised  lanterns  and  torches 
that  showed  a  broad,  smooth,  plump 
iajce  beneath  a  plain  steel  helmet 

''Welcome,  gracious  lady,  welcome 
to  your  old  dty.  What  I  do  you  not 
remember  Lippus  Grundt,  your  poor 
Valentine  1 " 

"  Master  Philip  Grundt  1 "  exclaimed 
Christina,  amazed  at  the  breadth  of 
visage  and  person  ;  "  and  how  fares  it 
with  my  good  Eegina  ?" 

"Excellent  well,  good  lady.  She 
manages  her  trade  and  house  as  well 
as  the  good  man  Bartolaus  Fleischer 
himselC  Blithe  will  she  be  to  show 
you  her  goodly  ten,  as  I  shall  my  eight," 
he  continued,  walking  by  her  side; 
"  and  Barbara — you  remember  Barbara 
Schmidt,  lady '' 

"My  dear  Barbara !— That  do  I 
indeed !     Is  she  your  wife  1 " 

"  Ay,  truly,  lady,"  he  answered,  in  an 
odd  sort  of  apologetic  tone  ;  "  you  see, 
you  returned  not,  and  the  housefathers, 
they  would  have  it  so — ^and  Barbara  is 
a  good  housewife." 

"  Truly  do  I  rejoice !"  said  Christina, 
wishing  she  could  convey  to  him  how 
welcome  he  had  been  to  marry  any  one 
he  liked,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned — 
he,  in  whom  her  fears  of  mincing  gold- 
smiths had  always  taken  form — ^then 
signing  with  her  hand,  "I  have  my 
sons  likewise  to  show  her." 

"  Ah.,1  on  foot  I "  muttered  Schmidt, 
as  a  not  well-conceived  apology  for  not 
having  saluted  the  young  gentlemen. 
"I  greet  you  well,  sirs,"  with  a  bow, 
most  haughtily  returned  by  Ebbo,  who 
was  heartily  wishing  hiinself  on  his 
mountain.  "  Two  lusty,  well-grown 
Junkem  indeed,  to  whom  my  Martin 
will  be  proud  to  show  the  humours  of 
UluL  A  fair  good  night,  lady.  You 
will  find  the  old  folks  right  cheery." 

Well  did  Christina  know  the  turn 
down  the  street,  darkened  by  the  over- 
hanging brows  of  the  tall  houses,  but 
each  lower  window  laughing  with  the 
glow  of  light  within  that  threw  out 
the  heavy  mullions  and  the  circles 
and  diamonds  of  the  latticework,  and 
here  and  there  the  brilliant  tints  of 
stained  glass  sparkled  like  jewels  in  the 
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upper  panes,  pictured  with  Scripture 
scene,  patron  saint,  or  trade  emblem. 
The  familiar  porch  was  reached,  the 
familiar  knock  resounded  on  the  iron 
studded  door.  Friedel  lifted  his  mother 
from  her  horse,  and  felt  that  she  was 
quivering  from  head  to  foot,  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  light  streamed 
from  the  open  door  on  the  white  horse, 
and  the  two  young  faces,  one  eager,  the 
other  with  knit  brows  and  uneasy  eyes. 
A  kind  of  echo  pervaded  the  house, 
"  She  is  come  !  she  is  come  ! "  and  as 
one  in  a  dream  Christina  entered,  crossed 
the  well-known  hall,  looked  up  to  her 
uncle  and  aunt  on  the  stairs,  perceived 
little  change  on  their  countenances,  and 
sank  upon  her  knees,  with  bowed  head 
and  clasped  hands. 

"  My  child  !  my  dear  child  1 "  ex- 
claimed her  uncle,  raising  her  with  one 
hand,  and  crossing  her  brow  in  benedic- 
tion with  the  other.  "  Art  thou  indeed 
returned?'*  and  he  embraced  her  ten- 
derly. 

"  Welcome,  fair  niece  ! "  said  Hausfrau 
Johanna,  more  formally.  "  I  am  right 
glad  to  greet  you  here." 

"  Dear,  dear  mother !"  cried  Christina, 
courting  her  fond  embrace  by  gestures 
of  the  most  eager  affection,  "  how  have 
I  longed  for  this  moment,  and,  above  aU, 
to  show  you  my  boys !  Herr  Uncle,  let 
me  present  my  sons — ^my  Eberhard,  my 
Friedmund.  0  Housemother,  Eu:e  not 
my  twins  well-grown  lads  1"  And  she 
stood  with  a  hand  on  each,  proud  that 
their  heads  were  so  far  above  her  own, 
and  looking  still  so  slight  and  girlish 
in  figure  that  she  might  better  have 
been  their  sister  than  their  mother. 
The  cloud  that  the  sudden  light  had 
revealed  on  Ebbo*s  brow  had  cleared 
away,  and  he  made  an  inclination 
neither  awkward  nor  ungracious  in  its 
free  mountain  dignity  and  grace,  but 
not  devoid  of  mountain  rusticity  and 
shy  pride,  and  iax  less  cordial  than  was 
Frieders  manner.  Both  were  infinitely 
relieved  to  detect  nothing  of  the  greasy 
burgher,  and  were  greatiy  struck  with 
the  fine,  venerable  head  before  them ; 
indeed,  Friedel  would  have  knelt  to 
ask  a  blessing  like  his  mother,  had  he 


not  been  under  command  not  to  outrun 
his  brother's  advances  towards  her 
kindred. 

"  Welcome,  fair  Junkem ! "  said  master 
Gottfried;  "welcome  both  for  your 
mother's  sake  and  your  own!  These 
thy  sons,  my  little  one  % "  he  added, 
snuling.  "Art  sure  I  neither  dream 
nor  see  double  1  Come  to  the  gallery, 
and  let  me  see  thee  better." 

And,  ceremoniously  givfrig  his  hand, 
he  proceeded  to  lead  his  niece  up  the 
stairs,  while  £bbo,  labouring  under 
ignorance  of  city  forms  and  uncertainty 
of  what  befitted  his  dignity,  presented 
his  hand  to  his  aunt  with  an  air  that 
half-amused,  half-offended  thp  shrewd 
dame. 

"  All  is  as  if  I  had  lefb-you  but  yes- 
terday ! "  exclaimed  Christina.  "  Uncle, 
have  you  pardoned  me  %  Tou  bade  me 
return  when  my  work  was  done." 

"  I  should  have  known  better,  child. 
Such  return  is  not  to  be  sought  on  this 
side  the  grave.  Thy  work  has  been 
more  than  I  then  thought  ol** 

"Ah!  and  now  will  you  deem  it 
begun — ^not  done  ! "  softly  said  Chris- 
tina, though  with  too  much  heartfelt 
exultation  greatly  to  doubt  that  all  the 
world  must  be  satisfied  with  two  such 
boys,  if  only  Ebbo  would  be  his  true 
self. 

The  luxury  of  the  house,  the  wain- 
coted  and  tapestried  walls,  the  polished 
furniture,  the  lamps  and  candles,  the 
damask  linen,  the  rich  array  of  silver, 
pewter,  and  brightly-coloured  glass, 
were  a  great  contrast  to  the  bare  walls 
and  scant  necessaries  of  Schloss  Adler- 
stein;  but  Ebbo  was  resolved  not  to 
expose  himself  by  admiration,  and  did 
his  best  to  stifle  Friedel's  exclamations 
of  surprise  and  delight.  Were  not  these 
citizens  to  suppose  that  everything 
was  tenfold  more  costly  at  the  baronial 
castle?  And  truly  the  boy  deserved 
credit  for  the  consideration  for  his 
mother,  which  made  him  merely  reserved, 
while  he  felt  like  a  wild  eagle  in  a 
poultry-yard.  It  was  no  small  proof  of 
his  affection  to  forbear  more  interfer- 
ence with  his  mother's  happiness  than 
was  the  inevitable  effect  of  tlutt  intuition 
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which  made  her  aware  that  he  was 
chafing  and  ill  at  ease.  For  his  sake, 
she  allowed  herself  to  be  placed  in  the 
seat  of  honour,  though  she  longed,  as  of 
old,  to  nestle  at  her  uncle's  feet,  and  be 
again  his  child;  but,  even  while  she 
felt  each  acceptance  of  a  token  of  re- 
spect as  almost  an  injury  to  them,  every 
look  and  tone  was  showing  how  much 
the  same  Christina  she  had  returned. 

In  truth,  though  her  life  had  been 
mournful  and  oppressed,  it  had  not  been 
such  as  to  age  her  early.  It  had  been 
all  submission,  without  wear-and-tear  of 
mind,  and  too  simple  in  its  trials  for 
care  and  moiling ;  so  the  fresh,  lily-like 
sweetness  of  her  maiden  bloom  was 
almost  intact,  and,  much  as  she  had 
undergone,  her  once  frail  health  had 
been  so  braced  by  the  mountain  breezes, 
that,  though  delicacy  remained,  sickliness 
was  gone  from  her  appearance.  There 
was  still  the  exquisite  purity  and  tender 
modesty  of  expression,  but  with  greater 
sweetness  in  the  pensive  brown  eyes. 

"  Ah,  little  one ! "  said  her  uncle, 
after  duly  contemplating  her ;  "  the 
change  is  all  for  the  better !  Thou  art 
grown  a  wondrous  fair  dame.  There 
will  scarce  be  a  lovelier  in  the  Kaisarly 
train.'* 

Ebbo  almost  pardoned  his  great-uncle 
for  being  his  great-uncle. 

"  When  she  is  arrayed  as  becomes  the 
Frau  Freiherrinn,"  said  the  housewife 
aunt,  looking  with  concern  at  the  coarse 
texture  of  her  black  sleeve.  "  I  long  to 
see  our  own  lady  ruffle  it  in  her  new 
gear.  I  am  glad  that  the  lofty  pointed 
cap  has  passed  out;  the  coif  becomes 
my  child  far  better,  and  I  see  our  tastes 
still  accord  as  to  fashion." 

"  Fashion  scarce  came  above  the 
Debateable  Ford,"  said  Christina, 
smiling.  "I  fear  my  boys  look  as  if 
they  came  out  of  the  Weltgeschichte, 
for  I  could  only  shape  their  garments 
after  my  remembrance  of  the  gallants  of 
eighteen  years  ago." 

"  Their  garments  are  your  own 
shaping  ? "  exclaimed  the  aunt,  now  in 
an  accent  of  real,  not  conventional 
respect. 

''  Spinning  and  weaving,  shaping  and 


sewing,"  said  Friedel,  coming  near  to 
let  the  housewife  examine  the  texture. 

"  Close  woven,  even  threaded,  smooth 
tinted !  Ah,  Stina,  thou  didJst  learn 
something.  Thou  wert  not' quite  spoilt 
by  the  housefather's  books  and  carvings." 

"  I  cannot  tell  whose  teachings  have 
served  me  best,  or  been  the  most  precious 
to  me,"  said  Christiana,  with  clasped 
hands,  looking  from  one  to  another  with 
earnest  love. 

**  Thou  art  a  good  chUd.  Ah  !  Httle 
one,  forgive  me ;  you  look  so  like  our 
child  that  I  cannot  bear  in  mind  that 
you  are  the  Frau  Freiherrinn." 

"  ISTay,  I  should  deem  myself  in  dis- 
grace with  you,  did  you  keep  me  at  a 
distance,  and  not  thou  me,  as  your  little 
Stina,"  she  fondly  answered,  half  regret- 
ting her  fond  eager  movement,  as  Ebbo 
seemed  to  shrink  together,  with  a  gesture 
perceived  by  her  uncle. 

"  It  is  my  young  lord  there  who  would 
not  forgive  the  freedom,"  he  said,  good- 
humouredly,  though  gravely. 

"  Not  so,"  Ebbo  forced  himself  to  say ; 
"  not  so,  if  it  makes  my  mother  happy." 

He  held  up  his  head  rather  as  if  he 
thought  it  a  fooFs  paradise,  but  Master 
Grottfiried  answered  :  "  The  noble  Frei- 
herr  is,  firom  all  I  have  heard,  too  good 
a  son  to  grudge  his  mother's  duteous 
love  even  to  burgher  kindred." 

There  was  something  in  the  old  man's 
frank  dignified  tone  of  grave  reproof 
that  at  once  impressed  Ebbo  with  a 
sense  of  the  true  superiority  of  that 
wise  and  venerable  old  age  to  his  own 
petulant  baronial  self-asertion.  He  had 
both  head  and  heart  to  feel  the  burgher's 
victory,  and  with  a  deep  blush,  though 
not  without  dignity,  he  an8wered,"Truly, 
sir,  my  mother  has  ever  taught  us  to 
look  up  to  you  as  her  kindest  and 
best " 

He  was  going  to  say  "  friend,"  but 
a  look  into  the  grand  benignity  of  the 
countenance  completed  the  conquest, 
and  he  turned  it  into  "  father."  Friedel 
at  the  same  instant  bent  his  knee,  ex- 
claiming, "  It  is  true  what  Ebbo  says ! 
We  have  both  longed  for  the  day.  Bless 
us,  honoured  uncle,  as  you  have  blessed 
my  mother." 
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For  in  truth  there  was  in  the  bouI  of 
the  boy,  who  had  never  had  any  but 
women  to  look  up  to,  a  strange  yearning 
towards  reverence,  which  was  called 
into  action  with  inexpressible  force  by 
the  very  aspect  and  tone  of  such  a  sage 
elder  and  counsellor  as  Master  Gottfried 
Sorel,  and  took  advantage  of  the  first 
opening  permitted  by  his  brother.  And 
the  sympathy  always  so  strong  between 
the  two  quickened  the  like  feeling  in 
Ebbo,  so  that  the  same  movement  drew 
him  on  his  knee  beside  Friedel  in  ob- 
livion or  renunciation  of  all  lordly  pride 
towards  a  kinsman  sach  as  he  had  here 
encountered. 

"  Truly  and  heartily,  my  fair  youths," 
said  Master  Gottfried  with  the  same 
kind  dignity,  "  do  I  pray  the  good  God 
to  bless  you,  and  render  you  faithful 
and  loving  sons,  not  only  to  your 
mother,  but  to  your  fatherland" 

He  was  unable  to  distinguish  between 
Uie  two  exactly  similar  forms  that  knelt 
before  him,  yet  there  was  something  in 
the  quiver  of  Frieda's  head,  wMch 
made  bim  press  it  with  a  shade  more  of 
tenderness  than  the  other.  And  in 
truth  tears  were  welling  into  the  eyes 
veiled  by  the  fingers  that  Friedel  clasped 
over  his  face,  for  such  a  blessing  was 
strange  and  sweet  to  him. 

Their  mother  was  ready  to  weep  for 


joy.  There  was  now  no  drawba^  to 
her  bliss,  since  her  son  and  her  undo 
had  accepted  one  another;  and  she 
repaired  to  her  own  beloved  old  chamber 
a  happier  being  than  she  had  been  since 
she  had  left  its  wainscoted  walls.  Nay, 
as  she  gazed  out  at  the  familiar  outlines 
of  roof  and  tower,  and  felt  heirself  truly 
at  home,  then  knelt  by  the  little  undis- 
turbed altar  of  her  devotians,  with  the 
cross  above  and  her  own  patron  saint 
below  in  carved  wood,  and  the  flowers 
which  the  good  aunt  had  ever  kept  as 
a  freshly-renewed  offering,  she  felt  that 
she  was  happier,  move  folly  thankful 
and  bhssfiil  than  even  in  tiie  girlish 
calm  of  her  untroubled  life.  Her  prayer 
that  she  might  oome  again  in  peace  had 
been  more  Idian  fhlfilled ;  nay,  when 
she  had  seen  her  boys  kneel  meekly  to 
receive  her  uncle's  blessing  it  was  in 
some  sort  to  her  as  if  the  woik  was 
done,  as  if  the  millstone  bad  been  bcnne 
up  for  her,  and  had  borne  her  and  ber 
dear  ones  with  it. 

But  there  was  much  to  coma.  She 
knew  Ml  well  that,  even  though  her 
son's  first  step  had  been  in  the  right 
direction,  it  was  in  a  path  beset  with 
difiBculties ;  and  how  would  her  proud 
Ebbo  meet  them? 

To  ht  conUntud, 


HEREDITAEY  TALENT  AND  CHAEACTEE. 


BY  FRANCIS  GALTON. 


SECOND  PAPEE.1 


I  HAVE  shown,  in  my  previous  paper, 
that  intellectual  capacity  is  so  largely 
transmitted  by  descent  that,  out  of  every 
hundred  sons  of  men  distinguished  in 
the  open  professions,  no  less  than  eight 
are  found  to  have  rivalled  their  fathers 
in  eminence.      It  must  be  recollected 

1  Note.  — I  take  this  opportunity  of  oorrecting 
a  small  en'otum  in  my  last  paper.  The  name 
of  the  author  of  the  forthcoming  Brief  Biogra- 
phical Dictiouary  from  which  I  quoted  should 
bave  been  the  Kev.  Charles  Hole,  not  Hone. 


that  success  of  this  kind  implies  the 
simultaneous  inheritance  of  many  points 
of  character,  in  addition  to  mere  intel- 
lectual capacity.  A  man  must  inherit 
good  health,  a  love  of  mental  work,  a 
strong  purpose,  and  considerable  ambi- 
tion, in  order  to  achieve  successes  of  the 
high  order  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
The  deficiency  of  any  one  of  these  qualities 
would  certainly  be  injurious,  and  pro- 
bably be  fatal  to  his  chance  of  obtaining 
great  distinction.  But  more  than  this : 
the  proportion  we  have  arrived  at  takes 
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no  account  whatever  of  one-lialf  of  the 
hereditary  influences  that  form  the 
nature  of  the  child.  My  particular 
method  of  inquiry  did  not  admit  of 
regard  being  paid  to  the  influences 
transmitted  by  the  mother,  whether 
they  had  strengthened  or  weakened 
those  transmitted  by  the  father.  Lastly, 
though  the  talent  and  character  of  both 
of  the  parents  might,  in  any  particular 
case,  be  of  a  remarkably  noble  order, 
and  thoroughly  congenial,  yet  they 
would  necessarily  have  such  mongrel 
antecedents  that  it  would  be  absurd 
to  expect  their  children  to  invariably 
equal  them  in  their  natural  endow- 
ments. The  law  of  atavism  prevents  it 
When  we  estimate  at  its  true  impor- 
tance this  accumulation  of  impediments 
in  the  way  of  the  son  of  a  distinguished 
father  rivalling  his  parent — the  mother 
being  selected,  as  it  were,  at  haphazard — 
we  cannot  but  feel  amazed  at  the  number 
of  instances  in  which  a  successful  rival- 
ship  has  occurred.  Eight  per  cent  is 
as  large  a  proportion  as  could  have  been 
expected  on  the  most  stringent  hypo- 
thesis of  hereditary  transmission.  Ko 
one,  I  think,  can  doubt,  from  the  facts  and 
analogies  I  have  brought  forward,  that, 
if  tal^ited  men  were  mated  with  talented 
women,  of  the  same  mental  and  physical 
characters  as  themselves,  generation  after 
generation,  we  might  produce  a  highly- 
bred  human  race,  with  no  more  tendency 
to  revert  to  meamer  ancestral  types  than 
is  shown  by  our  long-established  breeds 
of  race-horses  and  fox-hounds. 

It  may  be  said  that,  even  granting 
the  validity  of  my  arguments,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  carry  their  indications 
into  practical  effect  For  instance,  if 
we  divided  the  rising  generation  into 
two  castes,  A  and  B,  of  which  A  was 
selected  for  natural  gifts,  and  B  was  the 
refuse,  then,  supposing  marriage  was 
confined  within  the  pale  of  the  caste 
to  which  each  individual  belonged,  it 
might  be  objected  that  we  should  simply 
differentiate  our  race — that  we  should 
create  a  good  and  a  bad  caste,  but  we 
should  not  improve  the  race  as  a  whole. 
I  reply  that  tliis  is  by  no  means  the 
necessary  result    There  remains  another 


very  important  law  io  be  brought  into 
play.  Any  agency,  however  indirect^ 
that  would  somewhat  hasten  the  mar- 
riages in  caste  A,  and  retard  those  in 
caste  B,  would  result  in  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  children  being  bom  to  A  than 
to  B,  and  would  end  by  wholly  elimi- 
nating B,  and  replacing  it  by  A. 

Let  us  take  a  definite  case,  in  order 
to  give  precision  to  our  ideas.  We  will 
suppose  the  population  to  be,  in  the  first 
instance,  stationary  ;  A  and  B  to  be  equal 
in  numbers  ;  and  the  children  of  each 
married  pair  who  survive  to  maturity 
to  be  rather  more  than  2^  in  the  case 
of  A,  and  rather  leas  than  1^  in  the 
case  of  B.  This  no  extravagant  hypo- 
thesis. Half  the  population  of  the 
British  Isles  are  bom  of  mothars  under 
the  age  of  thirty  years. 

The  result  in  the  first  geneialion 
would  be  that  the  total  population 
would  be  unchanged,  but  that  cmly  one- 
third  part  of  it  would  consist  of  the 
children  of  B.  In  the  second  genera- 
tion, the  descendants  of  B  would  be 
reduced  to  two-ninths  of  their  original 
numbers,  but  the  total  population  would 
begin  to  increase,  owing  to  the  greater 
preponderance  of  the  prolific  caste  A. 
At  this  point  the  law  of  natural  selection 
would  powerfully  assist  in  the  substifcar 
tion  of  caste  A  for  caste  B,  by  pressing 
heavily  on  the  minority  of  weakly  and 
incapable  men. 

The  customs  that  afibct  the  direction 
and  date  of  marriages  are  already  nmne- 
rous.  In  many  fEunilies,  marrLages 
between  cousins  are  discouraged  uid 
checked.  Marriages,  in  other  respects 
appropriate,  are  very  commonly  deferred, 
through  prudential  oonsiderations.  If 
it  was  generally  felt  that  intermarriages 
between  A  and  B  wore  as  unadvisable 
as  they  are  supposed  to  be  between 
cousins,  and  that  marriages  in  A  ought 
to  be  hastened,  on  the  ground  of  pru- 
dential considerations,  while  those  in  B 
ought  to  be  discouraged  and  retarded, 
then,  I  believe,  we  should  have  agencies 
amply  sufficient  to  eliminate  B  in  a  few 
generations. 

I  hence  conclude  that  the  improve- 
ment of  the  breed  of  mankind  is  no 
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inBuperable  difficulty.  If  everybody 
were  to  agree  on  the  improvement  of 
the  race  of  man  being  a  matter  of  the 
very  utmost  importance,  and  if  the 
theory  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
qualities  in  men  was  as  thoroughly 
understood  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  our 
domestic  animals,  I  see  no  absurdity  in 
supposing  that,  in  some  way  or  other, 
the  improvement  would  be  carried  into 
efifectb 

It  remains  for  me  in  the  present 
article  to  show  that  hereditary  influence 
is  as  clearly  marked  in  mental  aptitudes 
as  in  general  intellectual  power.  I  will 
then  enter  into  some  of  the  consider- 
ations which  my  views  on  hereditary 
talent  and  character  naturally  suggest. 

I  will  first  quote  a  few  of  those  cases 
in  which  characteristics  have  been  in- 
herited that  clearly  depend  on  peculi- 
arities of  organization.  Prosper  Lucas 
was  among  our  earliest  encyclopaedists 
on  this  subject.  It  is  distinctly  shown 
by  him,  and  agreed  to  by  others,  such 
as  Mr.  G.  Lewes,  that  predisposition  to 
any  form  of  disease,  or  any  malforma- 
tion, may  become  an  inheritance.  Thus 
disease  of  the  heart  is  hereditaiy ;  so  are 
tubercles  in  the  lungs  ;  so  also  are  dis- 
eases of  the  brain,  of  the  liver,  and  of 
the  kidney ;  so  are  diseases  of  the  eye 
and  of  the  ear.  General  maladies  are 
equally  inheritable,  as  gout  and  mad- 
ness. Longevity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
premature  deaths  on  the  other,  go  by 
descent.  If  we  consider  a  class  of  pecu- 
liarities, more  recondite  in  their  origin 
than  these,  we  shall  still  find  the  law 
of  inheritance  to  hold  good.  A  morbid 
susceptibility  to  contagious  disease,  or 
to  the  poisonous  effects  of  opium,  or  of 
calomel,  and  an  aversion  to  the  taste  of 
meat,  are  all  found  to  be  inherited.  So 
is  a  craving  for  drink,  or  for  gambling, 
strong  sexual  passion,  a  proclivity  to 
pauperism,  to  crimes  of  violence,  and  to 
crimes  of  fraud. 

There  are  certain  marked  types  of 
character,  justly  associated  with  marked 
types  of  feature  and  of  temperament. 
We  hold,  axiomatically,  that  the  latter 
are  inherited  (the  case  being  too  noto- 
rious, and  too  consistent  with  the  ana- 


logy afforded  by  brute  animals,  to  render 
argument  necessary),  and  we  therefore 
infer  the  same  of  the  former.  For 
instance,  the  face  of  the  combatant  is 
square,  coarse,  and  heavily  jawed.  It 
differs  from  that  of  the  ascetic,  the 
voluptuary,  the  dreamer,  and  the  char- 
latan. 

Still  more  strongly  marked  than  these, 
are  the  typical  features  and  characters 
of  different  races  of  men.  The  Mon- 
golians, Jews,  JSfegroes,  Gipsies,  and 
American  Indians  ;  severally  propagate 
their  kinds;  and  each  kind  differs  in 
character  and  intellect,  as  well  as  in 
colour  and  shape,  :&om  the  other  four. 
They,  and  a  vast  number  of  other  races^ 
form  a  class  of  instances  worthy  of  close 
investigation,  in  which  peculiarities  of 
character  are  invariably  transmitted  from 
the  parents  to  the  offspring. 

In  founding  argument  on  the  innate 
character  of  different  races,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  the  exceeding 
docility  of  man.  His  mental  habits  in 
mature  life  are  the  creatures  of  social 
discipline,  as  well  as  of  inborn  apti- 
tudes, and  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
what  is  due  to  the  latter  alone,  except 
by  observing  several  individuals  of  the 
same  race,  reared  under  various  in- 
fluences, and  noting  the  peculiarities  of 
character  that  invariably  assert  them- 
selves. But,  even  when  we  have  imposed 
these  restrictions  to  check  a  hasty  and 
imaginative  conclusion,  we  find  there 
remain  abundant  data  to  prove  an  asto- 
nishing diversity  in  the  natural  charac- 
teristics of  different  races.  It  .will  be 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  if  we  fix  our 
attention  upon  the  peculiarities  of  one 
or  two  of  them. 

The  race  of  the  American  Indians  is 
spread  over  an  enormous  area,  and 
through  every  climate;  for  it  reaches 
from  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North, 
through  the  equator,  down  to  the  in- 
clement regions  of  the  South.  It  exists 
in  thousands  of  disconnected  commu- 
nities, speaking  nearly  as  many  different 
languages.  It  has  been  subjected  to  a 
strange  variety  of  political  influences, 
such  as  its  own  despotisms  in  Peru, 
Mexico,  Natchez^  and  Bogota,  and  its 
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numerous  republics,  large  and  small. 
Members  of  the  race  have  been  con- 
quered and  ruled  by  military  adventures 
from  Spain  and  Portugal ;  others  have 
been  subjugated  to  Jesuitical  rule ;. 
numerous  settlements  have  been  made 
by  strangers  on  its  soil ;  and,  finally,  tjie 
north  of  the  continent  has  been  colonijfed 
by  European  races.  Excellent  observers 
have  watched  the  American  Indians  under 
all  these  influences,  and  their  almost 
unanimous  conclusion  is  as  follows  : — 

The  race  is  divided  into  many  varieties, 
but  it  has  fundamentally  the  same  cha- 
racter throughout  the  whole  of  America. 
The  men,  and  in  a  less  degree  the 
women,  are  naturally  cold,  melancholic, 
patient,  and  taciturn.  A  father,  mother, 
and  their  children,  are  said  to  live 
together  in  a  hut,  like  persons  assem- 
bled by  accident,  not  tied  by  affection. 
The  youths  treat  their  parents  with 
neglect,  and  often  with  such  harsh- 
ness and  insolence  as  to  horrify  Euro- 
peans who  have  witnessed  their  con- 
duct. The  mothers  have  been  seen 
to  commit  infanticide  without  the 
slightest  discomposure,  and  numerous 
savage  tribes  have  died  out  in  conse- 
quence of  this  practice.  The  American 
Indians  are  eminently  non-gregarious. 
They  nourish  a  sullen  reserve,  and  show 
little  sympathy  with  each  other,  even 
when  in  great  distress.  The  Spaniards 
had  to  enforce  the  common  duties  of 
humanity  by  positive  laws.  They  are 
strangely  taciturn.  When  not  engaged 
in  action  they  will  sit  whole  days  in  one 
posture  without  opening  their  lips,  and 
wrapped  up  in  their  narrow  thoughts. 
They  usually  march  in  Indian^  file,  that 
is  to  say,  in  a  long  line,  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  without  exchanging  a 
word.  They  keep  the  same  profound 
silence  in  rowing  a  canoe,  unless  they 
happen  to  be  excited  by  some  extraneous 
cause.  On  the  other  hand,  their  patriot- 
ism and  local  attachments  are  strong, 
and  they  have  an  astonishing  sense  of 
personal  dignity.  The  nature  of  the 
American  Indians  appears  to  contain 
the  minimum  of  affectionate  and  social 
qualities  compatible  with  the  continu- 
ance of  their  race. 
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Here,  then,  is  a  well-marked  type  of 
character,  that  formerly  prevailed  over 
a  large  part  of  the  globe,  with  which 
other  equally  marked  types  of  character 
in  other  regions  are  strongly  contrasted. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  typical  West 
African  Negro.  He  is  more  unlike  the 
Bed  man  in  his  mind  than  in  his  body. 
Their  characters  are  almost  opposite,  one 
to  the  other.  The  Eed  man  has  great 
patience,  great  reticence,  great  dignity, 
and  no  passion ;  the  Negro  has  strong 
impulsive  passions,  and  neither  patience, 
reticence,  nor  dignity.  He  is  warm- 
hearted, loving  towards  his  master's 
children,  and  idolised  by  the  children 
in  return.  He  is  eminently  gregarious, 
for  he  is  always  jabbering,  quarrelling, 
tom-tom-ing,  or  dancing.  He  is  remark- 
ably domestic,  and  he  is  endowed  with 
such  constitutional  vigour,  and  is  so 
prolific,  that  his  race  is  irrepressible. 

The  Hindu,  the  Arab,  the  Mongol, 
thQ  Teuton,  and  very  many  more,  have 
each  of  them  their  peculiar  characters. 
We  have  not  space  to  analyse  them  on 
this  occasion;  but,  whatever  they  are, 
they  are  transmitted,  generation  after 
generation,  as  truly  as  their  physical 
forms. 

What  is  true  for  the  entire  race  is 
equally  true  for  its  varieties.  If  we  were 
to  select  persons  who  were  bom  with  a 
type  of  character  that  we  desired  to  in- 
tensify,—  suppose  it  was  one  that 
approached  to  some  ideal  standard  of 
perfection — ^and  if  we  compelled  mar- 
riage within  the  limits  of  the  society  so 
selected,  generation  after  generation ; 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  offspring 
would  ultimately  be  bom  with  the 
qusdities  we  sought,  as  surely  as  if  we 
had  been  breeding  for  physical  features, 
and  not  for  intellect  or  disposition. 

Our  natural  constitution  seems  to  bear 
as  direct  and  stringent  a  relation  to  that 
of  our  forefathers  as  any  other  physical 
effect  does  to  its  cause.  Our  bodies, 
minds,  and  capabilities  of  development 
have  been  derived  from  them.  Every- 
thing we  possess  at  our  birth  is  a 
heritage  from  our  ancestors. 

Can  we  hand  anything  down  to  our 
children,  that  we  have  fairly  won  by 
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bur  own  independent  exertions  1  "Will 
our  children  be  bom  with  more  virtuous 
dispositions,  if  we  ourselves  have  ac- 
quired virtuous  habits  ?  Or  are  we  no 
more  than  passive  transmitters  of  a 
nature  we  have  received,  and  which 
we  have  no  power  to  modify?  There 
are  but  a  few  instances  in  which  habit 
even  seems  to  be  inherited.  The  chief 
among  them  are  such  as  those  of  dogs 
being  bom  excellent  pointers ;  of  the 
attachment  to  man  shown  by  dogs  ;  and 
of  the  fear  of  man,  rapidly  learnt  and 
established  among  the  birds  of  newly- 
discovered  islands.  But  all  of  these 
admit  of  being  accounted  for  on  other 
grounds  than  the  hereditary  transmia- 
sion  of  habits.  Pointing  is,  in  some 
faint  degree,  a  natural  disposition  of  all 
dogs.  Breeders  have  gradually  im- 
proved upon  it>  and  created  the  race 
we  now  possess.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  reason  why  dogs  are  born 
staunch  pointers  is  that  their  parents 
had  been  broken  into  acquiring  an  arti- 
ficial habit  So  as  regards  the  fondness 
of  dogs  for  man.  It  is  inherent  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  genus.  The  dingo, 
or  wild  dog  of  Australia,  is  attached  to 
the  man  who  has  caught  him  when  a 
puppy,  and  clings  to  him  even  although 
he  is  turned  adrift  to  hunt  for  his  own 
living.  This  quality  in  dogs  is  made 
more  intense  by  the  custom  of  selection. 
The  savage  dogs  are  lost  or  killed  ;  the 
tame  ones  are  kept  and  bred  from. 
Lastly,  as  regards  the  birds.  As  soon 
as  any  of  their  flock  has  learned  to  fear, 
I  presume  that  its  frightened  movements 
on  the  approach  of  man  form  a  lan- 
guage that  is  rapidly  and  unerringly 
understood  by  the  rest>  old  or  young ; 
and  that,  after  a  few  repetitions  of  the 
signal,  man  becomes  an  object  of  well- 
lemembered  mistrast.  Moreover,  just 
as  natural  selection  has  been  shown  to 
encourage  love  of  man  in  domestic  dogs, 
so  it  tends  to  encourage  fear  of  man  in 
all  wild  animals — the  tamer  varieties 
perishing  owing  to  their  misplaced  con- 
flndence,  and  the  wilder  ones  continuing 
their  breed. 

K  we   examine   the    question  from 
the    opposite   side,  a  Ust  of  life-long 


habits  in  the  parenta  might  be  adduced 
which  leave  no  perceptible  trace  on 
their  descendants.  I  cannot  ascertain 
that  the  son  of  an  old  soldier  learns 
his  drill  more  quickly  than  the  son 
of  an  artizzin.  I  am  assured  that  the 
sons  of  fishermen,  whose  ancestozB  have 
pursued  the  same  calling  time  out  of 
mind,  are  just  as  sea-sick  as  the  sons 
of  landsmen  whe^  they  first  go  to  sml 
I  cannot  discover  that  the  castes  of 
India  show  signs  of  being  natural^ 
endow^  with  special  aptitndea.  li 
the  habits  of  an  individual  aie  tiana- 
mitted  to  his  descendants,  it  is,,  as 
Darwin  says,  in  a  very  small  degree^ 
and  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  traceable. 

We  shall  therefore  take  an  approxi- 
mately correct  view  of  the  origin  of  our 
life,  if  we  consider  our  own  embryos  to 
have  sprung  immediately  from  those 
embryos  whence  our  parents  were  de- 
veloped, and  these  from  the  embryos  of 
their  parents,  and  so  on  for  ever:  We 
should  in  this  way  look  on  the  nature  of 
mankind,  and  perhaps  on  that  of  the 
whole  animated  creation,  as  one  con- 
tinuous system,  ever  pushing  out  new 
branches  in  all  directions,  that  variously 
interlace,  and  that  bud  into  sepazate 
lives  at  every  point  of  interlacement. 

This  simile  does  not  at  all  express 
the  popular  notion  of  life.  Most  per- 
sons seem  to  have  a  vague  idea  that  a 
new  element,  specially  fashioned  in 
heaven,  and  not  transmitted  by  simple 
descent,  is  introduced  into  the  body  of 
every  newly-bom  infEtnt.  Such  a  notion 
is  unfitted  to  stand  upon  any  scientific 
basis  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
It  is  impossible  it  should  be  true, 
unless  there  exists  some  property  or 
quality  in  man  that  is  hot  transmissibla 
by  descent.  But  the  terms  talent  and 
character  are  exhaustive  :  they  inclnde 
the  whole  of  man's  spiritual  nature  so 
fjBo*  as  we  are  able  to  understand  it.  No 
other  class  of  qualities  is  known  to 
exist)  that  we  might  suppose  to  hove 
been  interpolated  from  on  high.  Mora- 
over,  the  idea  is  improbable  fromd  jvriori 
considemtLons,  because  there  is  no  other 
instance  in  which  creative  power  ope- 
rates under  our  own  observation  at  the 
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present  day,  except  it  may  be  in  the 
freedom  in  action  of  our  own  wills. 
Wherever  else  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  see 
nothing  but  law  and  order,  and  effect 
following  cause. 

But  though,  when  we  look  back  to 
our  ancestors,  the  embryos  of  our  pro- 
genitors may  be  conceived  to  have  been 
developed,  in  each  generation,  immedi- 
ately from  the  one  that  preceded  it,  yet 
we  cannot  take  so  restricted  a  view  when 
we  look  forward.  The  interval  that 
separates  the  full-grown  animal  from  its 
embryo  is  too  important  to  be  disre- 
garded. It  is  in  this  interval  that 
Darwin's  law  of  natural  selection  comes 
into  play ;  and  those  conditions  are 
entered  into,  which  affect,  we  know  not 
how,  the  "  individual  variation  "  of  the 
offspring.  I  mean  those  that  cause 
dissimilarity  among  brothers  and  sisters 
who  are  born  successively,  while  twins, 
produced  simultaneously,  are  often 
almost  identical.  If  it  were  possible 
that  embryos  should  descend  directly 
from  embryos,  there  might  be  develop- 
ments in  every  direction,  and  the  world 
would  be  filled  with  monstrosities.  But 
this  is  not  the  order  of  nature.  It 
is  her  fiat  that  the  natural  tendencies 
of  animals  should  never  disaccord  long 
and  widt4y  with  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  placed.  Every  animal 
before  it  is  of  an  age  to  bear  offspring, 
has  to  undergo  frequent  stern  examina- 
tions before  the  board  of  nature,  under 
the  law  of  natural  selection  ;  where  to 
be  "  plucked "  is  not  necessarily  dis- 
grace, but  is  certainly  death.  Never  let 
it  be  forgotten  that  man,  as  a  reasonable 
being,  has  the  privilege  of  not  being 
helpless  under  the  tyranny  of  uncon- 
genial requirements,  but  that  he  can, 
and  that  he  does,  modify  the  subjects  in 
which  nature  examines  him,  and  that 
he  has  considerable  power  in  settling 
beforehand  the  relative  importance  in 
the  examination  that  shall  be  assigned 
to  each  separate  subject. 

It  becomes  a  question  of  great  interest 
how  far  moral  monstrosities  admit  of 
being  bred.  Is  there  any  obvious  law 
that  assigns  a  limit  to  the  propagation  of 
supremely  vicious  or  supremely  virtuoiw 


natures  ?  In  strength,  agility,  and  other 
physical  qualities,  Darwin's  law  of  natural 
selection  acts  with  unimpassioned,  merci- 
less severity.  The  weakly  die  in  the 
battle  for  life ;  the  stronger  and  more 
capable  individuals  are  alone  permitted 
to  survive,  and  to  bequeatli  their  consti- 
tutional vigour  to  future  generations.  Is 
there  any  corresponding  rule  in  respect 
to  moral  character  1  I  believe  there  is, 
and  I  have  already  hinted  at  it  when 
speaking  of  the  American  Indians.  I 
am  prepared  to  maintain  that  its  actioiiy^ 
by  insuring  a  certain  fundamental  unity 
in  the  quality  of  the  affections,  enables 
men  and  the  higher  order  of  animals  to 
sympathise  in  some  degree  with  each 
other,  and  also,  that  this  law  forms  the 
broad  basis  of  our  religious  sentiments. 
Animal  life,  in  all  but  the  very  lowest 
classes,  depends  on  at  least  one,  and,  more 
commonly,  on  all  of  the  four  following 
principles : — ^There  must  be  affection,  and 
it  must  be  of  four  kinds :  sexual,  parental, 
filial,  and  social.  The  absolute  deficiency 
of  any  one  of  these  would  be  a  serious 
hindrance,  if  not  a  bar  to  the  continu- 
ance of  any  race.  Those  who  possessed 
all  of  them,  in  the  strongest  measure, 
would,  speaking  generally,  have  an 
advantage  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
Witliout  sexual  affection,  there  would 
be  no  marriages,  and  no  children ;  with- 
out parental  affection,  the  children  would 
be  abandoned  ;  without  filial  affection, 
they  would  stray  and  perish ;  and, 
without  the  social,  each  individual 
would  be  single-handed  against  rivaUr 
who  were  capable  of  banding  themselves 
into  tribes.  Affection  for  others  as  well 
as  for  self,  is  therefore  a  necessary  pari 
of  animal  character.  Disinterestedness^ 
is  as  essential  to  a  brute's  well-being 
as  selfishness.  No  animal  lives  for 
itself  alone,  but  also,  at  least  occa- 
sionally,  for  its  parent,  its  mate,  its 
offspring,  or  its  fellow.  Companionship 
is  frequently  more  grateful  to  an  animtd 
than  abundant  food.  The  safety  of  her 
young  is  considered  by  many  a  mother 
as  a  paramount  object  to  her  own.  The 
passion  for  a  mate  is  equally  strong. 
The  gregarioiis  bird  posts  itself  daring 
its  turn  of  duty  as  watchman  Qn  a  tree, 
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by  the  side  of  the  feeding  flock.  Its 
zeal  to  serve  the  common  cause  exceeds 
its  care  to  attend  to  its  own  interests. 
Extreme  selfishness  is  not  a  common 
vice.  Narrow  thoughts  of  seK  by  no 
means  absorb  the  minds  of  ordinary 
men  ;  they  occupy  a  secondary  position 
in  the  thoughts  of  the  more  noble  and 
generous  of  our  race.  A  large  part  of 
an  Englishman's  life  is  devoted  to 
others,  or  to  the  furtherance  of  general 
ideas,  and  not  to  directly  personal  ends. 
The  Jesuit  toils  for  his  order,  not  for 
himself.  Many  plan  for  that  which  they 
can  never  live  to  see.  At  the  hour  of 
death  they  are  still  planning.  An  in- 
completed will,  which  might  work  unfair- 
ness among  those  who  would  succeed  to 
the  property  of  a  dying  man,  harasses  his 
mind.  Personal  obligations  of  all  sorts 
press  as  heavily  as  in  the  fulness  of 
health,  although  the  touch  of  death 
is  known  to  be  on  the  point  of  cancel- 
ling them.  It  is  so  with  animals.  A 
dog's  thoughts  are  towards  his  master, 
even  when  he  suffers  the  extremest 
pain.  His  mind  is  largely  filled  at  all 
times  with  sentiments  of  affection.  But 
disinterested  feelings  are  more  necessary 
to  man  than  to  any  other  animal, 
because  of  the  long  period  of  his  depen- 
dent childhood,  and  also  because  of  his 
great  social  needs,  due  to  his  physical 
helplessness.  Darwin's  law  of  natural 
selection  would  therefore  be  expected  to 
develop  these  sentiments  among  men, 
even  among  the  lowest  barbarians,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  among  animals. 

I  believe  that  our  religious  sentiments 
spring  primarily  from  these  four  sources. 
The  institution  of  celibacy  is  an  open 
acknowledgment  that  the  theistic  and 
human  affections  are  more  or  less  con- 
vertible ;  I  mean  that  by  starving  the 
one  class  the  other  becomes  more  intense 
and  absorbing.  In  savages,  the  theistic 
sentiment  is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  absent. 
I  would  refer  my  readers,  who  may  hesi- 
tate in  accepting  this  assertion,  to  the 
recently  published  work  of  my  friend  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  "Phehistoric  Times," 
p.  467 — 472,  where  the  reports  of 
travellers  on  the  religion  of  savages  are 
very  ably    and   fcdrly  collated.     The 


theistic  sentiment  is  secondary,  not 
primary.  It  becomes  developed  within 
us  under  the  influence  of  reflection  and 
reason.  All  evidence  tends  to  show  that 
man  is  directed  to  the  contemplation 
and  love  of  God  by  instincts  that  he 
shares  with  the  whole  animal  world,  and 
that  primarily  appeal  to  the  love  of  his 
neighbour. 

Moral  monsters  are  bom  among  Eng- 
lishmen, even  at  the  present  day ;  and, 
when  they  are  betrayed  by  their  acts, 
the  law  puts  them  out  of  the  way,  by 
the  prison  or  the  gallows,  and  so  pre- 
vents them  from  continuing  their  breed. 
Townley,  the  murderer,  is  an  instance  in 
point.  He  behaved  with  decorum  and 
propriety;  he  was  perfectly  well-con- 
ducted to  the  gaol  officials,  and  he 
corresponded  with  his  mother  in  a  style 
that  was  certainly  flippant,  but  was  not 
generally  considered  to  be  insane.  How- 
ever, with  all  this  reasonableness  of 
disposition,  he  could  not  be  brought  to 
see  that  he  had  done  anything  particu- 
larly wrong  in  murdering  the  girl  that 
was  disinclined  to  marry  him.  He  was 
thoroughly  consistent  in  his  disregard 
for  life,  because,  when  his  own  existence 
became  wearisome,  he  ended  it  with 
perfect  coolness,  by  jumping  from  an 
upper  staircase.  It  is  a  notable  fact 
that  a  man  without  a  conscience,  like 
Townley,  should  be  able  to  mix  in 
English  society  for  years,  just  like  other 
people. 

How  enormous  is  the  compass  of  the 
scale  of  human  character,  which  reaches 
from  dispositions  like  those  we  have 
just  described,  to  that  of  a  Socrates ! 
How  various  are  the  intermediate  types 
of  character  that  commonly  fell  under 
everybody's  notice,  and  how  differ- 
ently are  the  principles  of  virtue 
measured  out  to  different  natures  !  We 
can  clearly  observe  the  extreme  diver- 
sity of  character  in  children.  Some  are 
naturally  generous  and  open,  others 
mean  and  tricky ;  some  are  warm  and 
loving,  others  cold  and  heartless  ;  some 
are  meek  and  patient,  others  obstinate 
and  self-asserting ;  some  few  have  the 
tempers  of  angels,  and  at  least  as  many 
have  the  tempers  of  devils.    In  the 
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same  way,  as  I  showed  in  my  previous 
paper,  that  by  selecting  men  and  women 
of  rare  and  similar  talent^  and  mating 
them  together,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, an  extraordinarily  gifted  race 
might  be  developed,  so  a  yet  more 
rigid  selection,  having  regard  to  their 
moral  nature,  would,  J  believe,  result  in 
a  no  less  marked  improvement  of  their 
natural  disposition. 

Let  us  consider  an  instance  in  which 
different  social  influences  have  modi- 
fled  the  inborn  dispositions  of  a  nation. 
The  North  American  people  has  been 
bred  from  the  most  restless  and  com- 
bative class  of  Europe.  Whenever, 
during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  genera- 
tions, a  political  or  religious  party  has 
suffered  defeat,  its  prominent  members, 
whether  they  were  the  best>  or  only  the 
noisiest,  have  been  apt  to  emigrate  to 
America,  as  a  refuge  fix)m  persecution. 
Men  fled  to  America  for  conscience'  sake, 
and  for  that  of  unappreciated  patriotism. 
Every  scheming  knave,  and  every  brutal 
ruffian,  who  feared  the  arm  of  the  law, 
also  turned  his  eyes  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Peasants  and  artisans,  whose 
spirit  rebelled  against  the  tyranny  of 
society  and  the  monotony  of  their  daily 
life,  and  men  of  a  higher  position,  who 
chafed  under  conventional  restraints,  all 
yearned  towards  America.  Thus  the 
dispositions  of  the  parents  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  exceedingly  varied, 
and  usually  extreme,  either  for  good  or 
for  evU.  But  in  one  respect  they  almost 
universally  agreed.  Every  head  of  an 
emigrant  family  brought  with  him  a 
restless  character,  and  a  spirit  apt  to 
rebel.  If  we  estimate  the  moral  nature 
of  Americans  from  their  present  social 
state,  we  shall  flnd  it  to  be  just  what 
we  might  have  expected  from  such  a 
parentage.  They  are  enterprising,  defiant, 
and  touchy ;  impatient  of  authority ; 
furious  politicians ;  very  tolerant  of 
fraud  and  violence ;  possessing  much 
high  and  generous  spirit,  and  some  true 
religious  feeling,  but  strongly  addicted 
to  cant 

"We  have  seen  that  the  law  of  natural 
selection  develops  disinterested  affection 
of  a  varied  character  even  in  animals 


and  barbarian  man.  Is  the  same  law 
different  in  its  requirements  when  acting 
on  civilized  man  ?  It  is  no  doubt  more 
favourable  on  the  whole  to  civilized 
progress,  but  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
as  yet  many  marked  signs  of  its  action. 
As  a  matter  of  history,  our  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization  is  only  skin-deep.  It  is  but 
eight  hundred  years,  or  twenty-six 
generations,  since  the  Conquest,  and 
the  ancestors  of  the  large  majority  of 
Englishmen  were  the  merest  boors  at  a 
much  later  date  than  that.  It  is  said  that 
among  the  heads  of  the  noble  houses  of 
England  there  can  barely  be  found  one 
that  has  a  right  to  claim  the  sixteen 
quarterings — that  is  to  say,  whose  great- 
great-grandparents  were,  all  of  them 
(sixteen  in  number),  entitled  to  carry 
arms.  Generally  the  nobility  of  a  family 
is  represented  by  only  a  few  slender 
rills  among  a  multiplicity  of  non-noble 
sources. 

The  most  notable  quality  that  the 
requirements  of  civilization  have  hitherto 
bred  in  us,  living  as  we  do  in  a  rigorous 
climate  and  on  a  naturally  barren  soil,  is 
the  instinct  of  continuous  steady  labour. 
This  is  alone  possessed  by  civilized  races, 
and  it  is  possessed  in  a  flax  greater  degree 
by  the  feeblest  individuals  among  them 
than  by  the  most  able-bodied  savages. 
Unless  a  man  can  work  hard  and  regu- 
larly in  England,  he  becomes  an  outcast. 
If  he  only  works  by  fits  and  starts  he 
has  not  a  chance  of  competition  with 
steady  workmen.  An  artizan  who  has 
variable  impulses,  and  wayward  moods, 
is  almost  sure  to  end  in  intemperance 
and  ruin.  In  short,  men  who  are  bom 
with  wild  and  irregular  dispositions,  even 
though  they  contain  much  that  is  truly 
noble,  are  cdien  to  the  spirit  of  a  civilized 
country,  and  they  and  their  breed  are 
eliminated  fi:om  it  by  the  law  of  selec- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  a  wild, 
untameable  restlessness  is  innate  with 
savages.  I  have  collected  numerous 
instances  where  children  of  a  low  race 
have  been  separated  at  an  early  age  :&om 
their  parents,  and  reared  as  part  of  a 
settler's  family,  quite  apart  from  their 
own  people.  Yet,  after  years  of  civilized 
ways,  in  some  fit  of  passion,  or  under 
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some  craving,  like  that  of  a  bird  abont 
to  emigrate,  they  have  abandoned  their 
home,  flung  away  their  dress,  and  sought 
their  countrymen  in  the  bush,  among 
whom  they  have  subsequently  been  found 
living  in  contented  barbarism,  without 
a  vestige  of  their  gentle  nurture.  This 
is  eminently  the  case  with  the  Austra- 
lians, and  I  have  heard  of  many  others 
in  South  Africa.  There  are  also  nume- 
rous instances  in  England  where  the 
restless  nature  of  gipsy  half-blood  asserts 
itself  with  irresistible  force. 

Another  diiFerence,  which  may  either 
be  due  to  natural  selection  or  to  original 
difference  of  race,  is  the  fact  that  savages 
seem  incapable  of  progress  after  the  first 
few  years  of  their  life.  The  average 
children  of  all  races  are  much  on  a  par. 
Occasionally,  those  of  the  lower  races 
are  more  precocious  than  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ;  as  a  brute  beast  of  a  few  weeks 
old  is  certainly  more  apt  and  forward 
than  a  child  of  the  same  age.  But,  as 
the  years  go  by,  the  higher  races  con- 
tinue to  progress,  while  the  lower  ones 
gradually  stop.  They  remain  children 
in  mind,  with  the  passions  of  grown 
men.  Eminent  genius  commonly  asserts 
itself  in  tender  years,  but  it  continues  long 
to  develop.  The  highest  minds  in  the 
highest  race  seem  to  have  been  those  who 
had  the  longest  boyhood.  It  is  not  those 
who  were  little  men  in  early  youth  who 
have  succeeded.  Here  I  may  remark  that, 
in  the  great  mortality  that  besets  the 
children  of  our  poor,  those  who  are 
members  of  precocious  families,  and  who 
are  therefore  able  to  help  in  earning 
wages  at  a  very  early  age,  have  a  marked 
advantage  over  their  competitors.  They, 
on  the  whole,  live,  and  breed  their  like, 
while  the  others  die.  But,  if  this  sort 
of  precocity  be  unfavourable  to  a  race — 
if  it  be  generally  followed  by  an 
early  arrest  of  development,  and  by  a 
premature  old  age — then  modem  indus- 
trial civilization,  in  encouraging  preco- 
cious varieties  of  men,  deteriorates  the 
breed. 

Besides  these  three  points  of  difference 
— endurance  of  steady  labour,  tameness 
of  disposition,  and  prolonged  develop- 
ment—  I    know    of    none    that    very 


markedly  distinguishes  the  nature  of  the 
lower  classes  of  civilized  man  from  that 
of  barbarians.  In  the  excitement  of  a 
pillaged  town  the  English  soldier  is  just 
as  brutal  as  the  savage.  Gentle  manners 
seem,  under  those  circumstances,  to 
have  been  a  mere  gloss  thrown  by 
education  over  a  barbarous  nature.  One 
of  the  effects  of  civilization  is  to  diminish 
the  rigour  of  the  application  of  the  law 
of  natural  selection.  It  preserves  weakly 
lives,  that  would  have  perished  in  bar- 
barous lands.  The  sickly  children  of  a 
wealthy  family  have  a  better  chance  of 
living  and  rearing  offspring  than  the 
stalwart  children  of  a  poor  one.  As  with 
the  body,  so  with  the  mind.  Poverty 
is  more  adverse  to  early  marriages  than 
is  natural  bad  temper,  or  inferiority  of 
intellect  In  civilized  society,  money 
interposes  her  sogis  between  the  law  of 
natural  selection  and  very  many  of  its 
rightful  victims.  Scrofula  and  madness 
are  naturalised  among  us  by  wealth ; 
short-sightedness  is  becoming  so.  There 
seems  no  limit  to  the  morbific  tendencies 
of  body  or  mind  that  might  accumulate 
in  a  land  where  the  law  of  primogeni- 
ture was  general,  and  whore  riches  were 
more  esteemed  than  personal  qualities. 
Neither  \&  there  any  known  limit  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  grandeur  of  nature 
that  might  be  introduced  into  aristo- 
cratical  families,  if  their  representatives, 
who  have  such  rare  privilege  in  winning 
wives  that  please  them  best»  should 
invariably,  generation  after  generation, 
marry  with  a  view  of  transmitting  those 
noble  qualties  to  their  descendants.  In- 
ferior blood  in  the  representative  of  a 
family  might  be  eliminated  from  it  in  a 
few  generations.  The  share  that  a  man 
retains  in  the  constitution  of  his  remote 
descendants  is  inconceivably  small 
The  father  transmits,  on  an  average, 
one-half  of  his  nature,  the  grandfather 
one-fourth,  the  great-grandfather  one- 
eighth  ;  the  share  decreasing  step  by 
step,  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  with  great 
rapidity.  Thus  the  man  who  claims 
descent  from  a  Norman  baron,  who 
accompanied  William  the  Conqueror 
twenty-six  generations  ago,  has  so  minute 
a  share  of  that  baron's  influence  in  his 
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constitution,  that,  if  he  weighs  fourteen 
stone,  the  part  of  him  which  may  he 
ascribed  to  the  baron  (supposing,  of 
course,  there  liave  been  no  additional 
lines  of  relationship)  is  only  one-fiftieth  of 
a  grain  in  weight — an  amount  ludicrously 
disproportioned  to  the  value  popularly 
ascribed  to  ancient  descent.  As  a  stroke 
of  policy,  I  question  if  the  head  of  a 
great  family,  or  a  prince,  would  not  give 
more  strength  to  his  position,  by  marry- 
ing a  wife  who  would  bear  him  talented 
sons,  than  one  who  would  merely  bring 
him  the  support  of  high  family  con- 
nexions. 

With  the  few  but  not  insignificant 
exceptions  we  have  specified  above, 
we  are  still  barbarians  in  our  nature, 
and  we  sliow  it  in  a  thousand  ways. 
The  children  who  dabble  and  dig  in  the 
dirt  have  inherited  the  instincts  of  un- 
told generations  of  barbarian  forefathers, 
who  dug  with  their  nails  for  a  large 
fraction  of  their  lives.  Our  ancestors 
were  grubbing  by  the  houl*,  each  day, 
to  get  at  the  roots  they  chiefly  lived 
upon.  They  had  to  grub  out  pitfalls 
for  their  game,  holes  for  their  palisades 
and  hut- poles,  hiding-places,  and  ovens. 
Man  became  a  digging  animal  by  nature; 
and  so  we  see  the  delicately- reared 
children  of  our  era  very  ready  to  revert 
to  primeval  habits.  Instinct  breaks  out 
in  them,  just  as  it  does  in  the  silk- 
haired,  boudoir-nurtured  spaniel,  with  a 
ribbon  round  its  neck,  that  runs  away 
from  the  endearments  of  its  mistress,  to 
sniff  and  revel  in  some  road-side  mess  of 
carrion. 

It  is  a  common  theme  of  moralists  of 
many  creeds,  that  man  is  born  with  an 
imperfect  nature.  He  has  lofty  aspira- 
tions, but*  there  is  a  weakness  in  his 
disposition  that  incapacitates  him  from 
carrying  his  nobler  purposes  into  effect. 
He  sees  that  some  particular  course  of 
action  is  his  duty,  and  should  be  his 


delight ;  but  his  inclinations  are  fickle 
and  base,  and  do  not  conform  to  his 
better  judgment.  The  whole  moral 
nature  of  man  is  tainted  with  sin,  which 
prevents  him  from  doing  the  things  he 
knows  to  be  right. 

I  venture  to  offer  an  explanation  of 
this  apparent  anomaly,  which  seems 
perfectly  satisfactory  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view.  It  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  that  the  development  of  our 
nature,  uiider  Darwin's  law  of  natural 
selection,  has  not  yet  overtaken  the  de- 
velopment of  our  religious  civilization. 
Man  was  barbarous  but  yesterday,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  natural  aptitudes  of  his  race  should 
already  have  becjome  moulded  into  ac- 
cordance with  his  very  recent  advance. 
We  men  of  the  present  centuries  are 
like  animals  suddenly  transplanted 
among  new  conditions  of  climate  and  of 
food  :  our  instincts  fail  us  under  the 
altered  circumstances. 

My  theory  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  members  of  old  civilizations  are 
far  less  sensible  than  those  newly  con- 
verted from  barbarism  of  their  nature 
being  inadequate  to  their  moral  needs. 
The  cojiscience  of  a  negro  is  aghast  at 
his  own  wild,  impulsive  nature,  and  is 
easily  stirred  by  a  preacher,  but  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  ruffle  the  self-com- 
placency of  a  steady-going  Chinaman. 

The  sense  of  original  sin  would  show, 
according  to  my  theory,  not  that  man 
was  fallen  from  a  high  estate,  but  that 
he  was  rapidly  rising  from  a  low  one. 
It  would  therefore  confirm  the  con- 
clusion that  has  been  arrived  at  by 
every  independent  line  of  ethnological 
research — ^that  our  forefathers  were  utter 
savages  from  the  beginning  ;  and,  that, 
after  myriads  of  years  of  barbarism,  our 
race  has  but  very  recently  grown  to  be 
civilized  and  religious. 
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QUEEN  SOPHIA, 

'*  I  KNOW  there  is  mach  meaning  in  thine  eyes. 

Thy  sea-blue  eyes,  impenetrable  Queen  t 
I  know  that  thou  art  beautiful  as  wise^ 
XJnfiathom'd  as  serene. 

'^  I  know  the  moulded  masses  of  thy  hair 
Enclose  a  forehead  awful  as  thine  eyes ; 
Awfal  with  thoughts  in  which  I  may  not  shaiey 
And  mutest  mysteries : 

^*  And  the  long  heave,  the  rhythmic  calm  unrest^ 

That  betters  all  thy  loveliness,  I  know 
'Tis  bom  of  fancies  bounteous  as  thy  breast^ 
But  secret  as  its  snow. 

"  Why  therefore  dost  thou  mock  me  with  thy  gaze  t 

Why  hast  thou  no  interpreter,  no  moon 
Of  love,  to  bring  me  thy  reflected  rays 
And  not  thy  tropic  noon? 

*'  Stand  up,  and  smite  me  ere  my  reason  dies — 

Smite  me  at  once,  or  save  me  evermore! 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  those  solemn  eyes 
And  not  to  know  their  lore.'' 

Then  she^  uprisen  from  her  resting-place, 
Stood  on  the  purple  dais ;  and  a  smile 
Disturb'd  the  sacred  beauty  of  her  face 
With  pleasure,  for  awhile, 

'Twas  love,  perhaps,  that  just  a  moment  stin^d 

Her  palpitating  bosom  ere  she  spake ; 
That  touch'd  her  spirit^  as  a  new-lit  bird 
Sends  ripples  through  the  lake. 

But  she,  who  mastered  every  wayward  mood 
Or  e'er  she  felt  its  first  and  &intest  thrill. 
Composed  into  its  old  beatitude 
Her  voice  divinely  still : 

"  O  man,"  she  said — and  her  self-lighted  eyes 

Between  their  rosy  valves  emerging,  woke 
An  undistinguish'd  splendour  of  surprise 
Within  him  as  she  spoke — 

"  0  man,  I  love  for  ever,  if  I  love : 

I  care  not  for  the  passion  of  a  day, 
That  breaks  in  thunder  on  the  heart  'twould  move, 
And  storms  itself  away : 
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''  I  seek  a  strengtli  devout^  majestical, 
A  resolute  deep  stedfastness  of  soT:Jy 
In  him  to  whom  my  spirit  once  for  all 
Yields  up  its  treasure  whole. 

'^  But  thou  art  wild,  impetuous  as  a  girl ; 

Thou  wouldst  unseat  me  from  my  queenly  place, 
And  whirl  me  down,  as  shallow  eddies  whirl 

The  hubbies  at  their  base: 

''  Nor  hast  thou  yet  considered  what  thou  art- 
How  far  from  peace,  from  godliness,  from  Home 
Kor  spoken  softly  to  thy  listening  heart 
Concerning  things  to  come. 

'<  Go :  look  on  life  without  me,  till  thou  know, 

After  the  sure  sad  discipline  of  years, 
Its  vernal  beauty  underneath  its  snow, 
Its  blue  behind  its  tears : 

"Till,  as  from  each  fair  meadow  thou  hast  trod, 
Each  morning  valley  wreathed  in  cloudy  calm. 
So  from  thine  own  hot  heart,  goes  up  to  God 
One  sweet  confiding  psalm« 

"  Go — but  forget  not :  when  the  last  degree 

Of  self-control  is  reckoned  on  thy  brow. 
Come  back ;  and  I  will  keep  for  thee  and  me 
A  love  thou  know'st  not  now." 

Abthub  J.  MUNBT. 
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A  PEW  minutes  before  10  o'clock  on  the 
last  day  of  May,  the  Newport  steamboat 
lay  by  the  muddy  bank  of  the  Avon, 
ready  to  get  under  weigh.  Nominally 
so — but  not  really;  for  heavy  barrels 
were  still  rolling  down  the  inclined 
planks,  in  what  threatened  to  be  an 
endless  procession,  while  gigantic  crates 
stuffed  full  of  garden  vegetables  still 
tarried  on  the  bank,  and  rolls  of  sheet- 
lead,  insignificant  to  the  eye,  indicated 
their  ponderosity  to  the  mind  by  the 
amount  of  man  and  wheel-power  ex- 
erted to  stow  them  on  board. 

We  lost  nearly  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  before  starting ;  but  I  was  not  im- 
patient, for  I  had  travelled  fifteen  miles 
since  breakfast  in  uncertainty  about  the 
boat,  and  I  was  content  to  have  secured  a 


footing  uponthe  next  means  of  transit.  At 
length,  however,  we  moved,  and  I  learnt 
that  we  were  not  on  board  the  Taff^ 
the  boat  which  belongs  to  this  station, 
but  a  slower  substitute  while  the  Taff 
is  in  dock  to  be  touched  up  for  the  sum- 
mer. This  indicates  the  beginning  of 
the  tourists'  season  on  these  coasts.  I 
deplored  not  the  loss  of  time,  for  what 
to  me  was  time  or  space  ?  Was  I  not 
out  to  while  away  the  time,  and  escape 
the  trammels  of  calculation  and  punctu- 
ality 1  It  was  not  five  minutes  ago  that 
I  had  keenly  tasted  the  privileges  of 
my  present  immunity.  A  passenger 
had  come  on  board  full  of  ill-suppressed 
eagerness  to  know  the  chances  of  our 
starting,  and  of  our  arrival  in  Newport, 
and  comparing  with  manifest  solicitude 
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the  chances  of  the  Cardiff  boit  which 
lay  ahead  of  us,  as  he  had  to  be  at  both 
places  in  the  course  of  the  day,  or,  as  he 
phrased  it,  *'  to  accomplish  both,"  After 
some  hesitation,  he  decided  in  favour  of 
taking  Cardiff  first,  and  left  us.  To  a 
mind  relaxed  and  resolved  on  indolence, 
the  agitation  of  hurry  and  indecision 
appears  aimless  and  absurd.  And,  if 
one  is  of  an  anxious  temperament  one- 
self, it  makes  a  healtby  change  to  feel 
for  the  while  so  exempt  from  care  as  to 
be  able  to  smile  at  it. 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  glide  down  the 
river  between  rocky  and  romantic  banks ! 
How  much  of  the  pleasure  of  life  de- 
pends on  change,  change  from  land-car- 
riage to  water-carriage,  change  from  the 
inland  to  the  sea-board.  But  above  and 
beyond  all  changes  is  that  delicious 
change,  change  from  work  to  play  !  Oh ! 
the  first  lively  bound  of  recovered  free- 
dom !  At  such  moments  one  can  sj'-mpa- 
tbize  with  the  gambols  of  a  horse  just 
turned  out  to  grass,  while  his  skin  is 
still  tingling  with  the  trituration  of  the 
harness. 

We  passed  under  the  Clifton  Suspen- 
sion Bridge,  the  last  and  most  striking 
work  in  this  branch  of  engineering. 
What  an  apotheosis  for  the  old  Hunger- 
ford  Market  Bridge  to- find  itself  swing- 
ing aloft  between  the  St.  Vincent  Rocks 
and  Leigh  Woods  !  Once  a  weary  foot- 
path from  market  to  suburb,  now  a 
highway  for  the  chariots  of  Clifton,  and 
a  short  cut  to  Nightingale  Valley ! 

On  the  aft  part  of  the  boat,  reserved 
for  cabin  passengers,  there  were  a  man 
and  his  wife  who  appeared  to  be  there 
by  mistake.  And  so  it  proved ;  for,  when 
we  were  out  in  mid  channel,  and  the 
steward  went  round  to  take  the  fares, 
they  were  seen  to  thread  their  way 
among  the  bales  that  cumbered  the  mid- 
ships, and  lose  themselves  among  the 
motley  crowd  in  the  bows.  It  was  with 
this  man  that  I  selected  to  enter  into 
conversation,  I  know  not  whether  be- 
cause he  talked  Welsh  with  his  wife,  or 
because  of  his  humble  appearance.  What 
is  it  that  makes  the  well-dressed  and 
well-to-do  in  the  world  less  accessible 
and  less  easy  to  accost  %     Have  wealth 


and  prosperity  some  secret  power  to  repel 
sympathy  and  to  sever  a  man  :&om  his 
fellow-creatures  1  It  seems  as  if  there 
was  some  law  in  the  nature  of  things 
which  makes  it  expedient  for  a  man  to 
improve  in  humility  in  proportion  as  he 
ascends  the  social  scale,  lest  he  should 
forfeit  all  the  gains  of  his  advance- 
ment 

I  asked  my  Welshman  what  was  the 
Welsh  for  a  hooL  **  A  bowat,"  said  he, 
"  oddiymgylch^  yes,  indeed.  "  Oh  yes," 
I  replied,  "  I  loiow  that  oddiymgylcfi  is 
the  Welsh  for  about,  as  when  we  say 
round  about,  because  I  once  learnt  some 
Welsh  myselj^  many  years  ago.  But  I 
want  to  know  the  Welsh  for  a  boat,  such 
as  we  are  in  now ;  or  a  smaller  boat^ 
that  you  get  into  when  you  go  on  the 
water."  "  Oh,  ah,  yes,  indeed,"  said  he, 
"  now  I  understand  you — a  boat  is  called 
cufchr  "True,"  said  I,  "that  is  the 
word.  But  is  there  not  some  other  word 
like  sk^aty  or  skeioat,  which  is  used  for  a 
small  boat  1 "  **  Well,  indeed,"  he  re- 
plied,  "  I  think  there  is,  but  I  have  not 
lived  near  the  coast ;  I  live  up  in  a  place 
called  Ebbw  Vale."  I  had  been  taking 
with  him  some  considerable  time  before 
I  found  out  that  he  was  blind.  Point- 
ing out  to  him  the  new  railway  from 
Bristol  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  I 
noticed  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  look 
that  way.  He  had  been  blind  ten  years. 
He  was  quite  reconciled  to  the  privation, 
and  told  me  with  pride  how  he  came 
across  sometimes  sdl  by  himself,  and 
went  into  Bristol  market  and  bought  his 
vegetablefly  and  returned  quite  safely. 
And  now  I  learned  ihat  he  was  the 
owner  of  those  hnge  crates  of  vegetables 
that  I  had  noticed  as  they  were  stowed 
aboard  For,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
Bristol  market  is  the  chief  source  of  the 
vegetables  that  are  eaten  at  Kewport 
It  cannot  be  that  the  cost  of  production 
is  less  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol 
than  in  that  of  Newport — it  can  only  be 
that  the  superfluity  of  the  supply  in 
Bristol  can  be  bought  up  too  cheaply  for 
Newport  gardeners  to  compete  with. 

We  were  soon  opposite  Pill,  which  is 
a  pilot  station  for  the  Port  of  Bristol, 
and  a  place  of  embarkation  and  da- 
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barkation   for  passengers  belonging  to 
both  sides  of  the  river,  while  the  steamer 
keeps  in   mid   channel.     This   FUl  is 
an  odd  name,  and  must  seem  strange  to 
all  except  people  who  know  this  country; 
but  to  them  it  is  familiar  enough.  There 
are  a  vast  number  of  "  Pills  "  all  up  and 
down  this  higher  end   of   the   Bristol 
Channel,  both  on  the  Welsh  and  on  the 
English  coast.     The  word  indicates  the 
peculiar  kind  of  water-course  which  is 
common  on  these  coasts,  and  which  is 
due  to  peculiar  physical  conditions.  The 
conformation  of   the  Bristol   Channel, 
which  terminates  in  the  wedge-shaped 
estuary  of   the    Severn,    is   such  as  to 
throng    and    jam    in    the   tidal    wave 
which  enters  from  the  Atlantic,  causing 
a  great  elevation  of  the  water  at  high 
tide.  At  Chepstow  the  interval  between 
high  tide  and  low  tide  is  as  much  as 
sixty    feet    measured    vertically.     The 
consequence  of  this  is  seen  and  felt  far 
inland,   on  both  coasts   of   this  water. 
All  the  streams  that  descend  either  to 
,the  Severn  or  to  the  Bristol  Channel  re- 
ceive the  tide  far  up  inland,  and  this  is 
more  especially  the  case  on  the  English 
coast,  which  is  more  alluvial  and  flatter 
than    the     Welsh.      Accordingly    the 
watercourses  are  vastly  too  capacious  for 
the   small  drainage  of  the  land- water, 
and  they  are  never  full  except  at  high 
tide.     At  low  tide  they  are  mere  muddy 
trenches,  like    empty   and   very    dirty 
canals,  having  only  a  trickling  stream  of 
water  in  their  deep  and  narrow  base. 
These  are  the  "  Pills."     No  better  ex- 
ample can  be  given  of  the  general  cha- 
racteristics of  a  **  Pill "  than  the  river 
Avon  itself  as  seen  from  Clifton  Downs 
when  the  tide  is  out.    In  the  case  of  the 
nautical  village  which  is  called  "  Pill," 
a  common  name  has  been  promoted  to 
the  place  of  a  proper  name  by  a  well- 
known   process,  in   consequence  of  its 
being  the   most   distinguished   of   the 
places  which  bear  the  name.  Its  original 
and  specific  name  is  Crockern  Pill. 

The  Bristol  Channel  combines  in  itself 
some  of  the  most  useful  features  of  an 
open  sea  and  an  inland  lake.  Power- 
fully replenished  with  salt  water,  twice 
changed  in  the  twenty- four  hours,  it  has 


none  of  that  half-and-half  character 
which  impairs  the  maritime  pretensions 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic. 
No  Gates  of  Hercules  at  its  mouth  to 
curb  the  free  entrance  of  the  flood,  its 
arms  are  flung  open  to  welcome  the  ad- 
vance of  wind  and  wave.  This  makes  a 
passage  on  its  waters  so  refreshing,  and 
such  a  thorough  change  as  it  is  from  the 
inland ;  this  impregnates  with  salt  tbe 
air  of  Durdham  Down,  and  drives  the 
bore  far  up  the  streams  of  the  Parret  and 
the  Severn. 

It  is  a  grand  privilege  to  land-weary 
mortals  who  live  at  Bristol,  or  within 
easy  reach  of  it,  that  they  can  here  seize  a 
short  interval  of  change.  Boats  are  going 
every  day,  and  there  is  a  great  range  of 
choice ;  you  may  make  a  sea-trip  of  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  Portishead,  or  one  of 
ten  or  twelve  hours  to  Tenby  or  Hayle. 
At  a  fare  of  two  shillings  I  found  myself 
borne  away  towards  the  hills  of  South 
Wales — a  land  full  of  British  memories, 
and  still  inhabited  (if  I  may  so  say)  by 
our  British  ancestors. 

Among  the  cabin  passengers  was  a 
respectable-looking  young  person,  with 
an  old-fashioned  nosegay  of  flowers. 
Not  such  flowers  as  nursery-men  now 
advertise,  nor  such  as  are  displayed  in 
horticultural  exhibitions,  but  such  as 
our  great  grandmothers  cultivated  and 
as  we  read  of  in  books.  Stocks  formed 
the  staple  ;  with  these,  gillyflowers,  and 
pinks,  and  that  highly  odoriferous  spe- 
cies of  artemisia,  which  is  sometimes 
called  southernwood,  but  in  Devonshire 
is  known  as  bot/'s-love.  Such  nosegays 
come  neither  from  the  mansion  nor 
the  cottage,  but  from  the  farm-house 
garden,  that  stronghold  of  time-honoured 
specimens. 

The  boat  entered  the  river  on  which 
Newport  stands,  and  it  is  just  another 
of  the  "  Pills,"  though  it  is  not  called 
sa  It  is  called  the  O^sk,  a  British  river- 
name  of  high  antiquity,  being  simply 
their  old  word  for  tpater.  It  is  pre- 
served in  Ekigland,  as  in  the  Exe  on 
which  Exeter  standis,  in  the  Ax  of  Ax- 
bridge,  and  in  the  Ux  of  Uxbridge, 
besides  many  other  less  conspicuous 
instances.     The  Latin  form  of  it  was 
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Isca,  The  last  new  phase  under  which 
it  reappeared  in  our  language  was  tohu' 
key,  &om  the  Irish  usquebaugh,  which 
means  the  same  as  eati-^-vie, 

Newport  may  be  regarded  as  an  emi- 
gration of  the  ancient  city  of  Caerleon, 
which  was  inconveniently  distant  &om 
the  sea.  The  commercial  importance  of 
JSfewport  begins  in  the  twelfth  century, 
when  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  built 
a  castle  here.  But  there  must  certainly 
have  been  an  English  population  at 
Newport  long  before  that  time,  if  only 
for  this  reason,  that  the  church  of  St. 
WooUos,  which  is  the  parish  church,  is 
popularly  called  by  the  venerable  Saxon 
designation  of  Old  Stow  Church.  The 
word  stow  is  simply  the  Saxon  word  for 
placey  and  hence  the  verb  be-^tow  is  used 
of  arranging  things  in  their  places,  as 
when  we  read  of  Grehazi,  that  he  took 
the  goods  which  he  had  stealthily  gotten, 
"  and  bestowed  them  in  the  house."  It 
is  a  later  application  of  the  verb  when 
it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  giving  or  spend- 
ing. This  word  we  have  in  many  names 
of  places.  Bristol  itself  is  only  a  cor- 
ruption of  Bricgstow,  the  bridge-place, 
the  place  where  the  river  Avon  was 
crossed  by  a  bridge. 

This  Old  Stow  Church  stands  on  a  fine 
commanding  eminence,  from  which  the 
tourist  can  at  once  take  in  the  situation 
of  Newport  and  the  lie  of  the  land 
generally.  It  affords  a  fine  prospect 
over  the  Channel.  It  is  a  strange  com- 
pound of  a  fabric,  the  more  substantial 
parts  being  Norman.  The  font  is  a 
modern  copy  of  its  old  Norman  prede- 
cessor, and  is  of  a  late  dragonesque 
pattern.  Here  the  student  of  art  may 
observe  how  slight  a  deviation  from  the 
model  is  capable  of  producing  a  total 
change  of  efifect.  For  it  happens  that 
in  the  unused  part  of  this  large  church 
a  fragment  of  the  original  font  is  still 
preserved,  and  therefore  the  comparison 
may  easily  be  made. 

In  the  county  of  Monmouthshire  the 
tokens  of  Briton  and  Saxon  are  inter- 
mingled. I  had  not  gone  far  on  the 
road  toCaerleon(or  Ca'  leen,  as  the  people 
call  it)  when  I  was  arrested  by  the 
aspect  of  a  gateway  forming  the  entrance 


to  a  farm,  probably  a  manorial  house 
in  bygone  times.  Though  I  had  never 
been  on  this  road  before,  yet  it  stmck 
me  like  a  familiar  object.  I  soon  re- 
traced the  history  of  my  surprise.  The 
gateway  had  the  somewhat  uncommon 
aspect  of  fJEum-gateways  in  Brittany; 
and  one  in  particular,  near  St  Pol  de 
Leon,  I  could  specify,  which  is  a  very 
model  of  it.  What  this  signifies  of 
ancient  habits  of  communication  between 
Wales  and  Brittany,  or  of  more  subtle 
agreements  resulting  from  the  common 
origin  of  the  two  nations,  I  do  not  pre-* 
tend  to  determine.  But  it  has  happened 
to  me  in  Brittany  to  find  striking  recol* 
lections  of  Wales  or  Cornwall  suggested 
by  inconspicuous  objects ;  and  here  was 
an  instance  of  the  converse  experience. 

The  road  to  Caerleon  leads  along 
above  the  vale  of  the  Usk,  which  river 
is  seen  just  below  on  the  left  hand. 
It  appeared  like  a  great  muddy  gutter 
— a  "PilL"  I  was  approaching  Caer- 
leon, and  was  at  a  picturesque  part, 
where  the  road  makes  a  bold  curve, 
with  a  high  bank  on  the  right  hand. 
This  bank  was  covered  with  verdure, 
and  under  it  there  stood  a  donkey-cart. 
The  donkey  was  quietly  browsing  at  the 
bank,  and  the  owner  was  a  little  behind 
his  cart,  labouring  at  the  bank  with  a 
hook  in  his  hand.  As  I  approached, 
he  was  stuffing  a  sack  with  the  long 
grass  which  he  had  cut  frx)m  the  bank. 
He  greeted  me  cheerily,  and  said  that 
he  was  packing  some  provender  for  his 
donkey,  who  had  travelled  many  miles 
with  him  to-day.  I  admired  the  donkey, 
and  asked  how  old  it  was.  He  told  me 
she  was  three  years  old,  and  proceeded 
to  show  me  the  proof  of  it  in  the  ani- 
mal's teeth.  I  then  said  that  I  took 
interest  in  donkeys,  for  that  I  was 
thinking  of  buying  one  myself.  When 
he  showed  a  disposition  to  strike  a 
bargain  at  once  and  sell  me  his,  I 
informed  him  that  I  was  a  stranger  in 
that  place,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
convenient  for  me  to  buy  a  donkey 
there.  I  told  him  I  had  breakfasted 
this  morning  on  the  other  side  of  Bath. 
At  mention  of  Bath,  "Ah!"  said  he, 
"I  know  Bath  veiy  well;   I  was  at 
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school  there  thirty  years  ago."  "In- 
deed," I  cried.  "  Yes,  indeed,*'  said  he, 
"  I  was  at  the  school  of  Mr.  


in 


."      He    then  proceeded    to 

imfold  to  me  his  personal  history,  how 
he  had  known  better  times,  had 
been  in  a  good  business,  but  had  ex- 
perienced reverses.  He  was  now  an 
itinerant  dealer  in  rags  and  earthenware. 
The  more  I  inquired  and  the  more 
interest  I  displayed,  the  more  his  details 
grew  minute  and  pathetic.  He  had  a 
brother  who  was  a  successful  man,  who 
had  risen  upon  the  ruins  of  his  fortunes, 
who  was  now  what  he  once  had  been,  a 
flourishing  rag  merchant,  who  had  begun 
his  business  under  his  auspices,  had  been 
aggrandized  by  his  failure,  and  now  took 
no  notice  of  him  to  whom  he  owed  every- 
thing, but  left  him  to  his  poverty  and 
his  struggles.  AU  this  was  related  mth 
great  serenity,  and  I  admired  the  forti- 
tude of  the  man.  I  began  to  think 
whether  my  purse  would  not  afford  some 
token  of  sympathy  at  least  for  such  a 
case,  even  if  not  substantial  aid.  But 
second  thoughts  counselled  prudence, 
and  suggested  that  it  was  no  part  of  my 
vocation  to  go  about  the  world  redress- 
ing injury  and  restoring  the  balance  of 
things.  So  I  offered  the  man  what  I 
was  able  to  afford — a  word  of  advice  and 
consolation.  "  Such  misfortunes,  my 
friend'*  (thus  I  reasoned),  "such  mis- 
fortunes and  injuries  as  yours  have  no 
power  to  harm  us  seriously,  if  our  hearts 
are  not  soured  and  our  lives  embittered 
by  them.  You  appear  to  be  very  cheer- 
ful under  your  reverses,  and  I  trust  you 
resist  every  inclination  to  entertain 
malice  against  your  brother."  I  dare 
say  I  said  a  good  deal  more  than  I  can 
now  remember,  for  my  interest  was 
awakened  by^  the  wrongs  he  had  under- 
gone and  the  simplicity  with  which  he 
told  his  story.  We  parted  with  tokens 
of  mutual  regard,  and  I  moved  on  in 
contemplation. 

"  There,  now,"  thought  I,  "  there  is  a 
man  whom  I  might  have  passed  by  as 
an  insignificant  creature,  and  yet  he  has 
a  great  history  of  his  own,  and  a  great 
and  simple  heart  under  that  shabby 
exterior." 


I  must  have  met  a  woman  almost 
immediately,  but  she  passed  along  un- 
perceived  by  me.  Presently  a  conver- 
sation sprang  up  behind  me  as  the 
woman  passed  the  cart,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  she  asked  what  I  had  been 
saying.  This  is  so  common  a  thing  that 
I  should  hardly  have  noticed  it,  but  for 
the  words  that  next  fell  on  my  ear. 
Whether  the  man  spoke  in  a  high  note, 
or  whether  the  lie  of  the  road  was  par- 
ticularly favourable  for  hearing,  I  soon 
heard  that  which  astonished  and  startled 
me.  I  stopped  and  listened,  and  then, 
when  the  woman  had  proceeded  on  her 
way,  I  slowly  retraced  my  steps  until  I 
was  on  the  footpath  opposite  to  the 
donkey-cart,  and  I  hailed  my  recent 
interlocutor.  "  My  friend,  what  did  you 
tell  that  woman  1"  "I  told  her  you 
were  come  from  beyond  Bath  since 
breakfast  this  morning."  "Yes,  but 
you  said  I  was  a  schoolmaster."  "  Well, 
I  thought  you  were."  "  And  did  you 
also  think  that  your  son  was  a  pupil  of 
mine?"  "Ah!  no,"  said  he,  "that 
was  an  illusion."  "  An  illusion  indeed ! 
yes,  and  what  you  said  about  the  donkey 
was  another  illusion,  you  will  say." 
"  Oh !"  cried  he,  "  I  said  you  were  in 
want  of  a  donkey,  and  were  looking  at 
mine."  "  No,  my  friend,  you  said  that 
I  wanted  a  donkey,  and  that  I  had  said 
if  I  were  not  so  far  from  home  I  would 
give  you  two  guineas  for  yours."  "  Ah, 
yes  ! "  he  admitted,  "  that  was  rather  a 
romance."  **  A  romance !  it  was  a  false- 
hood, and  you  are  greatly  abusing  your 
own  mind  and  your  powers  of  speech, 
which  God  has  given  you,  to  indulge  in 
such  a  succession  of  falsehoods.  You 
lose  credit  with  men  as  well  as  favour 
with  God.  Of  course,  I  do  not  now 
believe  a  word  of  what  you  told  me 
about  your  own  misfortunes  and  your 
brother's  ingratitude."  "What,  sir," 
he  cried,  recovering  somewhat  from  his 
crest-fallen  air,  "  don't  you  believe  it  is 
true  what  I  told  you  about  my  brother?" 
"  !N"o,  I  do  not."  "  Then  you  may  take 
my  card,  if  you  please,  and  inquire." 

Dropping  this  fruitless  altercation,  I 
continued  my  march  towards  Caerleoni 
This  name  means  the  same  in  Welsh  as 
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Leicester  does  in  Saxon,  and  signifies 
the  "City  of  the  Legion."  It  was  a 
military  station  when  this  island  was 
under  Koman  dominion.  In  the  ancient 
British  Church  it  was  the  seat  of  the 
primacy  of  the  west  Now  it  is  a  mere 
Tillage,  with  a  good  stone  bridge  oyer 
the  Usk.  When  the  tide  is  out  the 
bridge  looks  unreasonably  grand,  as  all 
the  water  under  it  might  be  conveyed 
down  in  a  channel  that  a  child  could 
leap  over.  But  the  wide  waterway  told 
of  the  periodical  visitation  of  a  power 


of  water  which  was  now  absent  And 
it  seemed  to  me  no  more  difficult  to 
reconstruct  in  imagination  the  ancient 
magnificence  of  Caerleon  in  Church  and 
State  than  to  imagine  that  river  filled 
with  water.  The  two  ideas  blended  in 
one  and  found  a  focus  for  their  diver- 
gencies in  that  verse  of  our  8icie«i 
poet: — 


**  yow  of  Thy  love  we  deem 
As  of  an  ocean  vast. 
Mounting  in  tides  against  the 
Of  ages  guie  and  past" 


'*THE    NEGRO    SUFFRAGE.' 


BY  PROFESSOR  CAIRXES. 


SixcE  the  French  Revolution,  no  poli- 
tical  work    of  equal   importance  with 
that  now   in  progress  in  the  restored 
Union  has  been  laid  upon  the  energies 
of  any  nation.     It  may  be  questioned 
if  even  the  reconstruction  of  society  in 
France  after  the  di8ru])tion  of  1789  in- 
volved issues  so  radical  as  that  which 
now  taeks  the   resources  of  American 
8tatefmaii>hip  ;  for,  as  Tocqueville  has 
shewn,    the    great    revolution    of    the 
eighteenth  centuiy,    sweeping  and  de- 
structive as  it  seemed,  was  in  its  essence 
rather  a  realization  and  acceleration  of 
social  and  political  tendencies  already 
in  operation   than  their  overthrow  and 
reveri-al  :   \i  hereas,  in   order  that  any- 
thing durable  thould  be  efliected  for  the 
South — which   is,    in   other  woi-ds,  to 
say,  in  older   that  a  society  be  there 
establi£<hed  hamionious  in  its  character 
and  tendencies  with  the  larger  political 
body  of  which  it  forms  a  part — nothing 
short  of  a  positive  reversal  of  the  pre- 
existing social  and  political  conditions 
of  those  states  will  be  adequate.     The 
forces  of  slave  society,  growing  steadily 
more  delinitive  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Union  down  to  1860,  culminated  in 
the    rebellion,    and    have    now    been 
crushed  by  its  defeat :  the  problem  for 
the  Unionists  is  to  prevent  their  resusci- 
tation, and  at  the  same  time  to  lay  the 


foundation  of  a  society  of  opposite 
quality,  fitted  to  form  a  constituent 
element  in  a  free  and  democratic 
nation. 

Of  the  causes  which  shall  determine 
the  character  of  the  new  structure, 
obviou-sly  the  most  important  of  all  i» 
the  place  assigned  in  it  to  the  negro. 
Shall  the  negro,  now  that  he  is  emanci- 
{Kited,  be  admitted  at  once  to  the  full 
prerogatives  of  citizenship,  or  is  he  to 
remain  a  mere  sojourner  on  sufferance 
in  the  great  Republic  which  he  has 
assisted  to  save  ?  Such  is  the  question 
which  the  work  of  reconstruction  has 
now  brought  to  the  foreground  of 
American  politics.  Up  to  the  present 
the  main  armies  of  the  great  parties 
have  perhaps  scarcely  realized  in  all 
the  fulness  of  its  importance  the  issue 
proposed  to  them.  But  between  the 
advanced  posts  on  either  side  some 
sharp  skirmishing  has  for  some  time 
been  going  on — ^the  prelude,  obviously, 
to  a  serious  struggle.  On  |he  one  hand 
the  conservative  section,  the  sectitin 
which  opposed  the  emancipation  of  the 
negro,  is,  as  might  be  expected,  still 
more  opposed  to  the  concession  to  him 
of  political  rights  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  support  of  his  claims  there 
stands  the  same  party  which  has  be- 
fiiended  lum  hitherto^the  party  which 
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has,  so  far,  "been  imiformly  successful  in 
impressing  its  idea,  on  the  course  of  this 
revolution.  Surrounded  with  the  pres- 
tige of  accomplished  emancipation,  led 
by  Mr.  Sumner  in  the  Senate,  and  by 
Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  on  the  platform, 
the  advanced  Republican  party  has 
already  inscribed  on  its  banner  the 
words,  "  Negro  Suffrage,*'  demanding,  as 
the  one  effectual  security  for  all  that  has 
been  gained,  that  the  coloured  race  shall, 
with  the  white  man,  have  equal  posses- 
sion of  every  political  right.  "  Our 
duty  to-day,"  said  Mr.  Phillips,  on  a 
recent  occasion,  "is  to  announce  our 
'•*'  purpose  at  least  gallantly  to  struggle 
^'  that  no  state  shsjl  come  back  to  Uie 
*'  Union  unless  she  brings  back  a  con- 
"  stitution  which  knows  no  distinction 
"  of  race.  It  is  no  matter  whether 
"  the  suffrage  is  limited  by  property, 
"  whether  it  is  limited  by  intelligence, 
"  whether  it  is  limited  by  age,  or  by 
"  any  other  condition :  the  sole  thing 
"  which  it  must  not  be  limited  by  to-day 
"  is  the  colour  of  a  man  s  skin." 

The  policy  here  announced  will^not^ 
improbably,  shock  the  conservative  sus- 
ceptibilities of  even  liberal  politicians 
here.  While  we  in  England  are  hesitating 
about  extending  the  franchise  to  a  select 
number  of  the  educated  artisans  of  our 
towns,  here  is  a  proposition  to  enfran- 
chise at  a  stroke  a  whole  race  of  men, 
but  yesterday  enslaved,  but  yesterday 
excluded  by  law  not  alone  from  political 
training,  but  from  every  means  of  en- 
lightenment. It  would  seem  to  be  a 
dictate  of  the  most  Ordinary  prudence 
that  time  should  be  given  to  the  newly- 
emancipated  to  acquire  some  experience 
in  personal  freedom  before  investing 
them  with  political  power.  Some  such 
reflection  as  this  is  what  will  occur  to 
almost  every  Englishman  on  hearing  of 
the  proposal  to  confer  the  suffrage  on 
the  negroes  ;  yet,  in  truth,  it  has  little 
bearing  on  the  question  now  agitated  in 
the  United  States.  That  question  is 
not  as  to  the  expediency  of  admitting 
poor  and  ignorant  persons  to  the  fran- 
chise, but  as  to  the  justice  of  making 
colour  a  test  of  poverty  and  ignorance. 
For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  under 


the  electoral  laws  of  the  Southern  States 
as  in  force  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
most  ignorant  and  lawless  population  to 
be  found  in  any  country  making  pre- 
tence to  civilization  are  already  invested 
with  political  power ;  and  the  practical 
question  accordingly  is,  not  whether  a 
high  or  whether  any  electoral  qualifica- 
tion shall  be  adopted  (on  this  point  the 
views  of  Mr.  Sumner  and  Mr.  Phillips 
might  possibly  be  found  not  to  differ  so 
widely  from  that  of  moderate  politicians 
here  as  the  latter  may  imagine)  but 
whether  —  the  electoral  qualification 
being  what  it  is — a  special  exception 
from  its  operation  shall  be  made  against 
a  particular  class — a  class  distinguished 
from  others,  not  by  anything  indicative 
of  unfitness  for  political  functions,  but 
by  a  mere  ethnological  mark.  It  is,  in 
short,  against  the  principle  of  caSte  in 
politics  that  the  radicsd  party  in  the 
United  States  has  now  taken  its  stand* 
It  seems  to  the  present  writer  that,  in 
doing  this,  they  have  been  guided  by 
true  political  wisdom  :  and  he  now  pro- 
poses— the  subject  having  as  yet  re- 
ceived little  attention  in  this  countiy — 
to  state  for  English  readers  what  seem 
to  him  the  conclusive  and  irresistible 
grounds  of  the  radical  case. 

In  approaching  the  question  of  the 
negro  suffrage,  one  encounters  the  as- 
sumption, made  with  so  much  confidence 
by  reasoners  of  a  different  race,  of  the 
inherent  unfitness  of  the  negro  for  poli- 
tical life.  The  shape  of  his  skull,  the 
prominence  of  his  lower  jaw,  the  size 
and  hardness  of  his  pelvis,  indicate,  say 
these  reasoners,  closer  relationship  with 
the  chimpanzee  than  is  consistent  with 
the  effective  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
citizenship.  With  such  anatomical  pecu- 
liarities, he  must  be  incapable  of  under- 
standing his  own  interest,  or  of  voting 
for  the  representative  best  fitted  to 
promote  it.  He  must  therefore  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  sphere  of  politics,  and 
by  consequence  from  all  the  opportu- 
nities of  improvement  which  the  sphere 
of  politics  opens.  Montaigne  thought, 
as  we  have  been  lately  reminded,  that 
it  was  assigning  rather  too  great  value 
to   coojectores    concerning   witchcraft;^ 
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to  bum   human  beings  alive  on  such 
grounds.     Whether  to  consign  a  whole 
race  to  perpetual  serfdom  be  as  serious 
a  step  as  the  burning  alive  of  a  small 
proportion  of  each  successive  generation, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  determine  ;  but  this 
at  least  we  may  say,  that  the  adoption 
of  either  course  on  grounds  no  stronger 
than  the  prosecutors  of  witches  could 
formerly,  or  the  advocates  of  negro  sub- 
jection can  now,  adduce,  argues,  to  say 
the  least,  very  remarkable  confidence  in 
the  value  of  conjectural  speculation.     It 
would  argue  this  even  were  there  no 
facts  to  rebut  such  d.  priori  guesses; 
but,  in  truth,  such  facts  abound.     To 
give  a  few  examples  :  the  race  which, 
under  all  the  disadvantages  of  African 
slavery,  produced  Toussaint  L'Ouverture, 
the  Hay tian  patriot  and  hero ;  which  pro- 
duced Benjamin  Banneker,  the  negro  as- 
tronomer, distinguished  enough  to  attract 
the  attention  of  Jefferson  and  to  elicit 
compliments  from    Condorcet ;   which 
produced  William  Crafts,   the  African 
explorer,  the  eloquent  defender  of  the 
humanity   of  his   race,   and   now   the 
leading  merchant  and  reformer  in  the 
kingdom  of  Dahomey  j  which  produced 
Frederick  Douglass  and  Sella  Martin, 
now  too  well  known  in  this  country  to 
need  characterization  here ;  which  pro- 
duced Eobert  Small,  who,  but  the  other 
day,  with  no  help  but  that  rendered 
him  by  a  few  brother  slaves,  carried  a 
vessel  out  of  Charleston  from  under  the 
eyes  of  his  masters  and  past  the  guns 
of  Fort  Sumter;  which  produced — to 
give  another  recent  instance — the  scholar 
who  lately  obtained  a  double-first  degree 
at  the  University  of  Toronto — this  race 
must,  I  think,  be  admitted  to  have  fur- 
nished  credentials   entitling  it,   at  all 
events,  to  a  fair  stage  without  favour 
in  the  struggle  for  poUtical  existence. 

These  arc  isolated  examples,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  exceptional.  Eecent 
events  have  greatly  enlarged  our  ex- 
perience, and  given  us  some  evidence  of 
what  the  average  negro  is  capable  o£  It  is 
a  noteworthy  fact,  that,  just  in  proportion 
as,  with  the  progress  of  the  Northern  arms, 
the  Northern  people  have  extended  their 
observation  of  the  negro,  their  estimate 


of  his  character  has  risen ;  this  estimate 
being  highest  with  those  who  have  been 
brought  into  closest  and  most  frequent 
contact  with  him.     All  the  prognosti- 
cations of   his   detractors   have    been 
falsified;  all  the  hopes  of  his  friends 
have  been  more  than  fulfilled.    Even  in 
that  quality  in  which  it  was  supposed 
that  his  weakness  was  most  conspicuous, 
that  quality  which  his  previous  mode  of 
life  was  certainly  well  fitted  to  eradicate 
— courage — he  has  proved  himself  on 
many  a  well-contested  field  a  match  for 
his  white  antagonist — he  has  shown, 
himself,  as  R  W.  Emerson  is  reported 
to  have  said,  **•  the  natural  soldier  of  the 
Eepublic ; "  and  generals,  who  in  the  first 
years  of  the  war  spumed  negroes  from 
their  divisions,  eagerly  welcomed  them 
ere  its  close.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
negro    has    exhibited    valuable    civic 
virtues  which  are  wholly  foreign  to  the 
men  who  formed  the  staple  of  the  late 
Southern  armies — the  hereditary  border 
ruffians  and  filibusters  of  the  South. 
Take  one  illustration.     "  The  negroes," 
says   the    able    correspondent    of   the 
Daily  I^ews,  in  a  recent  letter,  "show 
"  a  great  capacity  for  passive  resistance, 
"  and  a  good  deal  of  ability  in  peacefiil 
'^  agitation.     At  the  recent  election  in 
"  the  eastern  counties  of  Virginia,  where 
"  they  were  not  allowed  to  vote  at  the 
"  polls,  they  assembled,  and,  after  offer- 
"  ing  their  ballots  to  the  proper  officers, 
"  as  a  sort  of  protest,  and  being  refused, 
"  quietly  deposited  them,  and  registered 
"  their  votes    in    their   own  meeting- 
"  houses.     This  course  will  most  likely 
"  be  generally  followed  in  North  Caro- 
"  Una  also,  and  everywhere  else   that 
"  Mr.  Johnson's  plan  of  reconstruction 
"  is  adopted."     Considering  the  past  of 
the  negroes,  will  any  one  deny  that  such 
proceedings  indicate  a  very  remarkable 
aptitude  for  taking  part  in  the  working 
of  democratic  institutions  ? 

But  in  truth  the  consideration  of  race 
is  almost  irrelevant  to  the  question  we 
are  discussing.  The  bulk  of  the  freed- 
men  who  are  now  demanding  admission 
to  citizenship  in  the  United  States  have, 
it  must  never  be  forgotten,  quite  as 
much  Anglo-Saxon  as  African  blood  in 
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their  veins.  In  the  opinion  of  men 
familiar  with  the  South,  three-fourths 
of  this  recently  emancipated  population 
of  the  Southern  States  are  composed  of 
mulattoes,  quadroons,  sexteroons,  octo- 
roons, and  others  with  a  still  smaller 
proportion  of  negro  blood.  "  It  is  in- 
"  deed  a  rare  thing,"  says  Mr.  M.  D. 
Conway,  "  to  see  a  really  black  man ; 
"  and  such  a  negro  passing  through  the 
"  streets,  as  I  have  generally  observed, 
"  would  attract  attention  and  comment." 
The  truth  is,  the  great  majority  of  the 
freedmen  of  the  South  are  not  negroes, 
but  Anglo-Africans.  Now,  considering 
the  part  which  mixed  races  have  taken 
in  carrying  civilization  thus  far,  may  it 
not  be  possible  that  this  one  should 
bring  to  our  future  development  some 
new  human  force — some  element  of 
value  ]  At  all  events  it  is  scarcely,  one 
would  say,  for  the  United  States  to  close 
against  a  people  so  derived,  on  grounds 
,  of  mere  ethnological  presumption,  the 
\  doors  of  political  advancement. 
^  So  much  for  h  priori  considerations. 
But  it  is  not  here  that  we  shall  find  the 
strength  of  the  negroe's  case  :  that  rests 
upon  the  special  character  of  the  work 
to  be  done,  and  his  fitness  as  an  instru- 
ment in  its  accomplishment.  The  grand 
danger  besetting  the  South  is  a  return 
to  the  state  of  things  which  has  passed 
away — a  quiet  resumption  of  authority 
by  the  old  leaders,  or  men  imbued  with 
their  spirit,  issuing  in  the  re-establish- 
ment in  substance  of  what  the  Federal 
Government  has  abolished  in  form.  The 
cause  of  independence  is,  no  doubt, 
utterly  lost ;  but  the  cause  for  the  sake 
of  which  independence  was  desired — 
the  cause  which,  when  in  the  last  throes 
of  the  Confederacy  the  choice  had  to  be 
made,  was  deliberately  preferred  to  in- 
dependence— the  cause  of  slavery — is 
not  yet  absolutely  hopeless.  The  thing 
to  be  apprehended  is  that  the  old  slave- 
holding  class,  seeing  that  the  war  game 
is  up,  will  seek  to  recover  by  policy 
what  has  been  lost  in  the  appeal  to 
force — will  once  more  grasp  at  the  reins 
of  power  ;  and,  acquiescing  formally  in 
the  restored  authority  of  the  Union  and 
even  in  the  emancipation  decrees,  pro- 
No.  70. — VOL.  XIL 


ceed  to  set  up  again,  under  a  slightly 
modified  form,  the  social  system  which 
has  just  been  pulled  down.  This  is 
what  the  ci-dmint  slaveholders  will 
assuredly  attempt,  and  it  is  but  too 
certain  that  they  will  find  a  ready  sup- 
port in  this  policy  from  the  bulk  of  the 
white  population,  in  whom  the  caste 
feeling  under  the  exasperation  of  the 
war,  as  some  horrible  cruelties  recently 
perpetrated  in  the  Southern  States  on 
defenceless  negroes  only  too  clearly  show, 
has  acquired  increased  fierceness.  Al- 
ready in  Tennessee,  in  Mississippi,  in  Ar- 
kansas— wherever  the  movement  for  re- 
construction has  commenced — things  are 
sliding  into  this  groove.  "Widely  known 
Southern  gentlemen" — some  of  them  the 
framers  and  movers  of  secession  ordi- 
nances'—convene meetings,  acknowledge 
themselves  "  whipped,"  declare  their 
respect  for  the  government  which  has 
so  handsomely  performed  that  operation, 
express  their  confidence  in  its  "  magna- 
nimity," and  prepare  with  the  utmost 
coolness,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  re- 
sume under  the  Union  the  leadership 
which  they  have  just  vacated  under  the 
Confederacy.  An  astonishing  example 
of  this  Danton  policy  has  just  been  ex- 
hibited. Mr.  John  Mitchell,  the  quondam 
champion  of  Irish  freedom  (in  a  sense, 
as  he  has  just  explained,  not  incon- 
sistent with  keeping  the  bulk  of  the- 
population  in  slavery)  was,  as  he  boasts,, 
and  as  all  the  world  knows,  **  a  Con- 
"  federate  Secessionist,  or  what  some- 
"  persons  choose  to  term  a  rebel."  In- 
this  character  he  became,  if  not  editor, 
at  all  events  principal  contributor  to- 
those  Richmond  papers  which  by  theix 
violence  and  virulence  have  done  most, 
to  keep  alive  and  embitter  anti-Northerib 
feeling  in  the  South.  ^  Mr.  Mitchell' 
denies  indeed  that  he  was  the  person 
who  in  those   papers    "  recommended 

^  "The  Richmond  Examiner  [one  of  the 
papers  which  had  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Mit- 
cheirs  assistance],  as  I  find  by  an  extract  from 
it  made  at  the  time,  and  now  before  me, 
recommended,  Oct.  80, 1868,  that  the  Yankee 
prisoners  of  war  *  be  put  where  the  cold 
weather  and  scant  fare  will  thin  them  out,  m 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature.' '' — New 
York  Correspondent  of  The  SpectcUov. 
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<<  the  roasting  of  [his]  fellow  creatures 
'•^  alive  with  vitriol  and  camphine,  or 
"  with  either  of  them  j "  though  one 
cannot  help  remarking  on  the  curious 
coincidence  that  suggestions  very  similar 
directed  against  loyal  people  in  Ireland 
should  have  proceeded  from  the  United 
Irishman,  the  paper  edited  by  Mr.  Mit- 
chell during  his  advocacy  of  "  freedom  " 
for  his  native  land.  However  this  may 
be,  Mr.  Mitchell  stood  by  the  Confede- 
racy, as  he  boasts,  to  the  last  moment 
of  its  existence ;  and  when  finally  forced 
to  yield,  what  course  did  he  adopt 
towards  the  Grovernment  for  whose  de- 
struction he  had  so  energetically  la- 
boured ?  There  is  a  ncuvete  about  Mr. 
Mitchell's  view  of  his  position  which 
can  only  be  rendered  in  his  own  words. 
"  1  perceived,"  he  says,  "  that  the  cause 
"  of  the  Confederacy  was  utterly  lost 
"  There  was  no  longer  a  Confederate 
"  Government.  It  had  disappeared  from 
<*  men's  eyes,  and,  inasmuch  as  a  country 
"  cannot  be  without  a  government,  and 
"  the  only  government  then  in  fact  sub- 
"  sisting  being  the  Federal  Grovernment 
*'  of  the  United  States,  I  owed  to  it 
"  from  that  instant  full  obedience." 
Accordingly  Mr.  Mitchell  at  once  re- 
paired to  New  York,  formed  a  connexion 
there  with  a  journal  notorious  during 
the  war  for  its  Secessionist  leanings, 
and,  without  more  ado,  addressed  him- 
seK  to  the  task  of  reknitting  the  alle- 
giance between  the  Democratic  party 
and  the  South  which  the  war  had  severed 
— that  alliance  which  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Union  down  to  I860  had 
proved  the  main  prop  of  the  slave- 
holders' power !  Here  is  the  danger 
which  threatens.  Kow  what  securities 
have  been  devised  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  against  its  reali- 
zation 1 

Up  to  the  present  time,  and  apart  from 
the  measure  which  forms  the  subject  of 
the  present  paper,  three  securities  have 
been  adopted  or  proposed  : — ^The  oath  of 
allegiance,  the  exceptions  in  the  amnesty, 
and  the  emancipation  decrees  to  be  rati- 
Jied  by  the  Constitutional  Amendment. 
To  any  one  who  has  appreciated  the 
character  of  the  danger,  the  inadequacy 


of  such  safeguards  must  be  apparent. 
As  regards  the  oath  of  allegiance,  it  Ib 
already  evident  that  it  moII  not  present 
the  slightest  obstacle  to  the  return  to 
political  power  of  the  most  embittered 
enemy  of  the  Union,  of  the  most  fanatical 
believer  in  the  rights  of  human  bondage. 
Mr.  Mitchell  no  doubt  states  the  case 
correctly  when  he  says  : — "  I  believe 
''that  all  Southern  men  of  high  and 
*'  honourable  character  (late  slaveholders 
''  and  fire-eaters,  of  the  Mitchell  type) 
''  do  frankly  accept  the  new  position  that 
'^  war  has  made  for  them,  and  acknow- 
'^  ledge  the  duty  of  applying  themselves 
'^  to  the  task  of  reconstructing  and  re- 
''  establishing  their  society  upon  the  basis 
"  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  of 
'*  the  United  States."  [The  Union  and 
Constitution,  that  is,  as  they  are  under- 
stood and  approved  by  the  men  who  are 
now  red-handed  from  the  attempt  to 
destroy  them.]  Even  should  it  happen 
that  some  are  more  scrupulous,  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  for 
Maryland,  that  the  oath,  being  '*  uncon- 
stitutional," is  not  binding,  and  may 
therefore  be  taken  by  all,  whatever 
their  opinions,  will  doubdess  allay  their 
qualms. 

The  exceptions  in  the  amnesty  may 
be  turned  to  more  account:  they  give 
the  Grovernment  a  hold  on  most  of  the 
prominent  men,  and,  were  the  spirit  of 
disaffection  to  the  new  order  of  things 
confined  to  these,  the  provision  might  be 
a  valuable  security.  But  this  notoriously 
is  far  from  being  the  case :  that  feeling 
pervades  nearly  the  whole  of  the  South- 
ern white  population.  Baffled  in  their 
political  aims,  and  smarting  from  defeat^ 
they  still  cling  to  their  social  ideal,  and 
cherish  the  hope  of  setting  up  again,  if 
not  in  its  former  completeness,  at  loEist 
in  some  form,  their  beloved  institution — 
at  the  worst,  of  rendering  impossible  the 
policy  of  emancipation,  and  making  good 
their  oft-repeated  prediction  of  the  unfit- 
ness of  the  negro  for  freedom. 

Lastly,  there  are  the  emancipation 
decrees,  to  be  converted,  as  we  may 
assume  will  be  the  case,  through  the 
requisite  vote  of  the  States,  into  a  con- 
stitutional law.     Kow  let  us  consider 
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what  amonnt  of  secnrity  this  expedient^ 
in  the  absence  of  any  farther  measures 
than  those  which  we  have  just  considered, 
contains  for  the  practical  freedom  of  the 
negro.  The  effect  of  the  Constitutional 
Amendment,  supposing  it  to  be  passed, 
will  be  to  abolish  throughout  the  Union 
slavery  and  involuntary  servitude  except 
in  punishment  of  crimes.  So  long  as 
the  Federal  Government  retains  its  hold 
on  the  revolted  States,  we  may  fairly 
assume  that  this  provkion  will  be  carried 
into  operation  in  its  j^lain  sense.  But 
reconstruction  of  the  Union  under  the 
Constitution  means  restoration  of  State 
rights;  and  State  rights  once  restored, 
it  will  be  for  the  State,  not  the  Fedei-al, 
authorities  to  give  effect  to  the  new  law. 
With  a  view  to  the  future,  therefore,  the 
practical  question  is — ^What  will  be  the 
interpretation  i)laced  on  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  by  the  new  State 
authorities  ? 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  prohibi- 
tion in  the  proposed  amendment  is 
qualified  by  an  exception.  Involuntary 
servitude  is  prohibited  ''^except  in  punish- 
ment of  crimes."  But  what  is  a  "  crime]" 
The  determinjition  of  this  point  belongs, 
under  the  Constitution,  not  to  Congress, 
but  to  the  legislature  of  each  State. 
What,  then,  is  to  prevent  any  State 
legislature  from  designating  as  a  "  crime" 
any  act  it  phmses,  thereby  qualifying  for 
involuntary  serv^itude  all  persons  against 
whom  such  act  can  be  proved  ?  A  State, 
for  example,  may  declare  vagrancy  a 
"  crime,"  and  then  proceed  to  award 
slavery  as  the  punishment  of  vagrants. 
This,  in  fact,  is  what  the  State  legislature 
of  Western  Tennessee  has  just  done.  In 
a  bill  which  lately  passed  the  House 
of  Representiitives  in  that  State,  it  is, 
among  other  things  of  a  like  tendency, 
provided,  that  vagrancy  in  "  free  persons 
of  colour"  be  punished  with  imprison- 
ment, and  that  on  failure  to  pay  the  jail 
fees  "  the  culprit  may  be  hired  out  to  the 
highest  bidder  after  due  notice."  The 
Tennesseean  legislators  have  even  gone 
further  than  this.  "  The  twelfth  section 
"applies  the  poor  laws  affecting  white 
"  people  to  the  free  people  of  colour, 
"  aiid  adds  a  jyroviso  for  the  rendition  to 


"  other  counties  and  states  of  the  poor 
"  and  indigent  people  of  colour" — in£wt 
a  fugitive  slave  law. 

The  conditions  justifying  in  law  a 
return  of  the  negroes  to  slavery  having 
been  settled,  there  will  be  clearly  no 
difficulty  in  producing  those  conditions 
in  fact.  In  the  present  chaotic  condition 
of  the  South,  it  is  plain  that,  even  with 
the  best  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  a  large  amount  of  vagrancy  is 
inevitable.  With  the  actual  feeling 
which  exists — with  the  foregone  conclu- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  depositaries  of 
power,  that  the  experiment  of  freedom 
shall  fail — it  will  be  strange  indeed, 
supposing  they  are  to  have  their  way 
uncontrolled,  if  vagrancy  should  not 
shortly  be  coextensive  with  the  whole 
coloured  population.  It  is  only  necessary 
that  landliolders  shoidd  for  a  time  refuse 
the  negroes  work  (which,  with  the  "mean 
whites"  at  hand  and  just  now  coerced 
to  industry  by  hunger,  they  may  easily 
without  much  inconvenience  do);  or 
offer  it  on  terms  incompatible  with 
human  existence. 

Already  recourse  has  been  had  to  both 
these  expedients.  From  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  World — not  a  paper 
likely  to  twist  facts  to  favour  the  negro— 
we  learn  that  "  a  number  of  those  who 
"were  slaveholders  refuse  to  employ 
"  negroes,  and  have  driven  many  of  them 
"  off,  the  excuse  being  that  they  cannot 
"  feed  them.  This  may  be  true,"  adds 
the  writer,  "  in  some  cases,  but  in  others 
"we  suspect  it  proceeds  from  different 
"motives."  Virginia  furnishes  an  ex- 
ample of  the  other  expedient.  The  rate 
of  wages  for  negroes  has  been  fixed  by 
a  combination  of  masters  in  that  State 
at  five  dollars  a  month — ^less  than  one- 
third  the  rate  paid  a  few  years  since  by 
those  same  masters  to  each  other  for  the 
hire  fof  the  same  n^roes.  In  South 
Carolina,  as  appears  from  a  letter  from 
the  Charleston  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  TimeSy  a  still  more  effectual  plan 
has  been  adopted,  or  at  all  events  has 
been  proposed,  namely,  that  payment  of 
wages  to  the  freedmen  should  be  post- 
poned until  the  whole  work  of  the 
harvest  is  completed.     "  How  can  they 
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"  expect  to  get  compensation,"  writes 
this  Charleston  economist,  "  before  they 
"  perform  the  labour  ?  and  the  labour  is 
"not  performed  till  the  crops  are 
"gathered."  With  this  spirit  prevail- 
ing, and  power  monopolised  by  the  class 
Xm  it  animates,  it  is  pretty  evident 
that  vagrancy  must  ere  long  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  bulk  of  the  negroes.  Thus 
legally  qualified  for  servitude,  what  is  to 
prevent,  and  that  at  no  distant  date — 
the  Constitutional  Amendment  notwith- 
standing— a  wholesale  return  of  the 
oppressed  race  to  the  bondage  from  which 
they  have  scarce  escaped  ? 

These  fears  are  no  vague  fancies :  they 
are  but  too  well  founded  in  experience. 
An  example  is  at  hand  which  ought  not 
to  be  lost  on  the  people  of  the  Free 
States — the  example  of  West  Indian 
emancipation.  It  is  usual  with  those 
in  this  country  amongst  whom  traditions 
of  West  Indian  slavery  are  still  cherished, 
to  speak  of  that  experiment  as  a  "failure." 
In  fact,  as  recent  evidence^  places  beyond 
doubt,  emancipation  in  the  West  Indies 
has  been  a  remarkable  success — a  success 
that  is  to  say,  judged,  not  by  the  gains 
of  a  small  planter  class,  already  ere  the 
experiment  was  launched  hopelessly 
plunged  in  debt,  and  with  estates  im- 
poverished through  the  exhausting  effects 
of  a  century  of  slave  cultivation,  but  by 
the  well-being  of  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
habitants.2    This  result,   however,  has 

"■  See  particularly  Sewell's  "  Ordeal  of  Free 
Labour  in  the  West  Indies,"  pp.  84,  85,  and 
39,  40 ;  and  UnderhiU's  "  West  Indies,  their 
Social  and  Religious  Condition." 

^  I  make  this  statement  notwithstanding 
reports  lately  received  of  severe  and  wide- 
spread distress  among  the  negroes  in  Jamaica. 
That  distress  is  referred  by  those  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  island  to  causes  mainly  of 
a  temporary  kind — ^principally  to  a  protracted 
drought  occurring  at  the  moment  when  the 
people  were  already  suffering  from  the  com- 
mercial effects  of  the  American  Civil  War  (one 
of  those  effects  being  to  increase  by  200  per 
cent,  the  price  of  the  ordinary  wearing  apparel 
used  by  the  labouring  classes).  For  the  rest, 
Mr.  Underhill  attributes  the  present  evils  to 
*'  unjust  taxation  of  the  coloured  population  ;** 
''refusal  [to  them  by  the  planters]  of  just 
tribunals  ; "  and  "  denial  of  political  rights  to 
emancipated  negroes. "  These  grievances  have 
now  reached  a  point  which  has  called  for  the 
intervention  of  the  British  Qovemment  once 


not  been  achieved  without  a  struggle  ib 
which  difficulties  have  been  encountered 
quite  analogous  to  those  which  beset  the 
revolution  we  are  now  witnessing  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  following  passage, 
from  Mr.  Edward  Bean  Underbill's  work, 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  obstacles  with 
which  the  cause  of  emancipation  had 
there  to  contend : — 

'^  The  House  of  Assembly  at  the  time 
'*  of  emancipation  possessed  the  fullest 
''  powers  to  remedy  any  defect  in  that 
''great  measure.  But  it  abused  its 
''powers.  Instead  of  enacting  laws 
"calculated  to  elevate  and  benefit  the 
"people,  it  pursued  a  contrary  course. 
"By  an  I^ectment  Act  it  gave  the 
"  planters  the  right  to  turn  out  the  en- 
"franchised  peasantry,  without  regard 
"  to  sex  or  age,  at  a  week's  notice,  from 
"the  homes  in  which  they  had  been 
"  bom  and  bred ;  to  root  up  their  pro- 
"  vision  grounds,  and  to  cut  down  their 
"fruit  trees,  which  gave  them  both 
"  shelter  and  food  j  in  order  that,  through 
"  dread  of  the  consequences  of  refusal, 
"  the  negroes  might  be  driven  to  work 
"  on  the  planters'  own  terms.  .  .  .  Driven 
"from  his  cabin  on  the  estate  by  the 
"  harsh  treatment  of  his  former  master, 
"  the  free  labourer  had  to  build  a  cottage 
"  for  himself.  Immediately  the  custom 
"  on  shingles  for  the  roof  to  shelter  his 
"  family  from  the  seasons  was  more  than 
"  doubled ;  while  the  duty  on  staves  and 
"  hoops  for  sugar  hogsheads,  the  planters' 
"property,  was  greatly  reduced.  And 
"  when  the  houses  were  built,  they  were 
"assessed  at  a  rate  which  in  some 
"  parishes  bore  so  heavily  on  the  occa- 
"  pants  as  to  lead  to  the  abandonment 
"  of  their  dwellings  for  shanties  of  mud 
"  and  boughs.^  .  .  .  Some  proprietors  at 

more :  in  a  reply  to  a  memorial  from  the 
coloured  population,  Mr.  Cardwell  has  iasacd 
a  circular  to  the  island  authorities,  direeting 
inquiry  into  their  complaints ;  a  striking  iUu*- 
tration,  considering  that  it  has  come  after 
thirty  years  of  a  free  regime,  of  the  vitality  of 
the  pro-slavery  spirit !  See  an  admirable 
letter  from  Mr.  Underhill  to  Mr.  CardweU, 
published  in  the  current  (July)  number  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  fuU  of  facts  pertinent 
to  the  subject  of  the  present  paper. 

^  <<The  West  Indies,  their  lieligioua  a&d 
Social  Condition,"  pp.  216-18. 
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"  emancipation  drove  their  labourers  from 
"  the  estates.  .  .  .  One  .  .  .  swore  that  he 
"  would  not  allow  a  nigger  to  live  within 
*  *  three  miles  of  his  house.  ^  If  the  House 
"  of  Assembly  has  had  any  policy  in  its 
"  treatment  of  the  labouring  classes,  it 
"  has  been  a  *  policy  of  alienation.'  Only 
"the  perpetual  interposition  of  the 
"  English  government  has  prevented  the 
"  enfranchised  negro  from  being  reduced 
"  to  the  condition  of  a  serf  by  the  selfish 
"partisan  legislation  of  the  Jamaica 
"planters.  ...  As  slaves,  the  people 
"  never  were  instructed  in  husbandry,  or 
"  in  the  general  cultivation  of  the  soil  j 
"  as  free  men,  the  Legislature  has  utterly 
"  neglected  them,  and  they  have  had  to 
"learn  as  they  could  the  commonest 
processes  of  agricultura  No  attempt 
"  has  been  made  to  provide  a  fitting 
"  education  for  them.  .  .  .  Speaking  of 
"  this  feature  of  Jamaica  legislation,  Earl 
"Grey,  writing  in  1853,  says: — 'The 
"Statute  Book  of  the  island  for  the 
"  last  six  years  presents  nearly  a  blank, 
"  as  regards  laws  calculated  to  improve 
"the  condition  of  the  population,  and 
"  to  raise  them  in  the  swde  of  civiliza- 
"  tion."  2 

Here  is  a  picture  in  miniature  of  the 
dangers  now  threatening  the  experiment 
of  emancipation  in  the  Southern  States, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  exaspera- 
tion of  the  Jamaica  planters  was  a  mild 
sentiment  compared  with  that  which  is 
now  felt  by  the  defeated  Confederates ; 
and  with  this  further  difference,  that, 
the  Union  once  reconstructed,  and  State 
rights  once  recognised,  there  will  be  in 
America  no  Imperial  Government  to  in- 
terpose its  shield  between  the  negroes 
and  their  enraged  masters.  In  pre- 
sence of  these  dangers,  I  agree  with  the 
Abolitionists  that  there  is  need  of  a 
policy  of  "Thorough.'*  The  heart  of 
the  evil  is  the  monopoly  of  power  pos- 
sessed by  the  dominant  caste ;  and 
nothing  which  stops  short  of  breaking 

1  "  The  West  Indies,  their  Religious  and 
Social  Condition,"  pp.  268,  269. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  222,  223.  And  for  more  recent 
evidence  to  the  same  effect,  see  the  ciirrent 
(July)  number  of  the  Anti-Slavery  lUporter, 
pp.  168,  164. 


that  monopoly  will  reach  the  evil  in  its 
vital  source.  To  constitute  protectors 
of  the  negroes'  freedom  the  very  men 
who  have  just  been  defeated  in  a  des- 
perate conspiracy  to  render  their  bond- 
age perpetual,  would  indeed  be  a  bitter 
jest.  Plainly,  there  is  but  one  adequate 
remedy — ^the  freedmen  must  be  made 
the  guardians  of  their  own  righte. 

Our  inquiry  has  thus  led  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  policy  of  negro  en- 
franchisement is  dictated  by  political 
necessity  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
the  revolution.     Is  there  anything  in 
its  practical  consequences  from  which 
we  should  recoil  ?    Let  us  for  a  moment 
regard  the  policy  of  the  Republicans 
under  this  aspect;   and  consider  what 
the  questions  are  on  which  the  negro, 
supposing  him  to  be  admitted  to  the 
suf[9age,  will  be  called  upon  to  decide. 
They  will  for  some  time  be  chiefly  such 
questions  as  the  following : — Shall  the 
negroes  be  allowed  to  live  and  maintain 
themselves   in  the   States  where  they 
have  been  bom  and  reared  ?   Shall  they 
be  permitted   to  enter  into  legal  mar-' 
riage  ?    Shall  negro  parents  be  allowed 
the  same  righte  over  their  children  as 
are   enjoyed   by  other  people?     Shall 
negroes  have  access  to  the  public  schools? 
Shall  the  evidence  of  negroes  be  received 
in  the  courte  of  justice  ?     ShaU  they  be 
permitted  to  make  their  contracte  for 
the  commodity  in  which  they  deal — 
their  labour — with  the  same  freedom  as 
is  accorded  to  other  men  ?  ^     In  a  word, 
shall  the  negroes  be  admitted  to  the 
same  righte  and  privileges  under  the  law 
— to  the  same  opportunities  of  improve- 
ment and  advancement — as  other  in- 
habitante  of  the  same  country  enjoy? 
Now,  such  being  the  character  of  the 

1  According  to  the  recent  act  of  the  Ten- 
nessean  Legislatore,  "  no  contract  between  a 
white  and  coloured  person  ahall  be  binding 
unless  made  and  witnessed  by  a  white  person." 
The  reader  will  note  the  venom  in  this  pro- 
vision. Suppose  the  coloured  person  cannot 
read — ^the  most  usual  case — ^he  is  absolutely  at 
the  mercy  of  any  master  who  can  procure  a 
complaisant  white  witness,  of  which  uie  supply 
we  may  suppose  is  not  smalL  The  party  who 
stands  especially  in  need  of  protection  is  the 
one  whom  the  law  leaves  wholly  without  pro* 
teotion. 
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political  questions  on  which  for  some 
time  the  negro  in  his  capacity  as  a  voter 
would  be  called  upon  to  pronounce,  it 
may  fairly  be  asked,  Where  would  be  the 
practical  danger  of  admitting  him  to 
the  franchise  1  Every  honest  friend  of 
liberty  at  least  will  admit  that  such 
questions  should  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
this  is  the  sense  in  which  they  would  be 
answered  by  the  negro.  It  is  scarcely 
less  certain  that  they  would  be  answered 
in  the  opposite  sense  by  tlio  caste  now 
dominant  in  the  South ;  and  these 
questions,  be  it  remembered,  are  the 
master  questions  of  Southern  policy — 
the  questions  which  in  their  determina- 
tion will  fix  for  good  or  evil  the  future 
character  and  direction  of  Southern  de- 
velopment. It  would  seem  strange 
statesmansliip  which,  in  laying  the  bases 
of  a  new  social  system,  should  exclude 
from  participation  in  the  task  just  those 
artificers  the  soundness  of  whose  work 
may  be  most  entirely  trusted. 

Of  course  the  time  will  come  when, 
questions  of  primary  right  and  justice 
being  settled,  questions  of  a  more  com- 
plicated character  will  come  up  for  solu- 
tion ;  and  lack  of  instruction  in  any 
class  of  the  community  will  then  doubt- 
less be  felt  as  an  eviL  This  forms  a 
good  reason  for  adopting  an  educational 
test ;  but,  as  has  been  already  explained, 
it  is  altogether  beside  the  question  in- 
volved in  the  present  agitation.  The 
advocates  of  negro  sufljrage  are  quite 
content  to  accept  an  educational  test, 
they  only  stipulate  for  two  conditions — 
that  it  shall  be  impartially  applied,  and 
that,  in  order  to  this,  time  be  given  to 
the  negroes  to  qualify  themselves  for 
Tindergoing  it.  The  second  condition  is 
no  less  necessary  than  the  first.  It  may 
be  true  that  the  negroes  are  now  the 
least  educated  i)ortion  of  the  Southern 
population.  '  But  why  are  they  so? 
^Notoriously  because,  by  the  deliberate 
policy  of  their  masters,  they  have  been 
excluded  by  law  from  all  the  oppor- 
tunities of  education  which  are  open  to 
other  members  of  the  community  ;  and 
shall  it  be  permitted  to  these  same 
masters  to  make  the  ignorance  they  have 


themselves  produced  the  ground  for  per- 
petuating the  bondage  of  the  raoe  wham 
they  have  so  deeply  injured  ?  It  is 
surely,  then,  not  without  good  reason — 
reason  founded  on  the  plainest  rales  of 
justice — that  the  friends  of  the  negro 
stipulate  that  in  applying  tlie  educational 
test,  time  shall  be  allowed  to  render  the 
conditions  fair.  Meanwhile,  as  has  just 
been  shown,  no  practical  miaeliiief  is 
likely  to  arise  from  his  ignorance ;  the 
questions  first  coming  on  for  settlmnent 
being  of  that  simple  kind  on  which  his 
instincts  are  certain  to  keep  him  right. 

There  is  a  further  aspect  of  this  case 
which  may  recommend  itself  even  to 
those  who  decline  to  be  swayed  by  argu- 
ments of  mere  humanity  and  jaatioe. 
As  Mr.  Sumner  has  eloquently  insisted, 
slavery  and  rebellion  are  in  the  Union 
but  different  sides  of  the  same  feu^t. 
Without  slavery,  the  people  of  the  South 
have  no  reason  for  disaffew'tion,  and 
loyalty  is  a  matter  of  course:  with 
slavery,  loyalty  is  simply  impoesibley 
because  slavery,  in  its  nature  antagonistic 
to  freedom,  must  in  a  free  community 
act  as  a  centrifugal  force,  and  tend  to 
separation.  It  is  a  corollary  from  this 
teacliing  that  the  race  whieh  forms  the 
best  security  for  freedom  forms  also  the 
best  security  for  the  Union.  As  the 
negroes  are  the  only  large  portion  of 
the  Southern  population  that  can  be 
trusted  to  support  democracy  and  free- 
dom, so  they  are  the  only  one  whose 
loyalty  is  to  be  absolutely  trusted.  They 
cannot  falter  in  their  allegiance  to  this 
cause  mthout  treason  to  themselves  : 
their  safety  for  the  present^  their  hopes 
for  the  future,  are  alike  bound  up  with 
the  Xorthcm  alliance.  Here,  then,  is 
the  firm  anchorage  at  which  the  vessel 
of  the  State  may  ride  in  safety:  here^ 
if  anywhere,  is  the  rock  on  which  to 
found  in  the  South  the  Union  cause. 
The  slaveholders,  wise  in  their  genera- 
tion, proposed  to  make  the  enslaved 
negro  the  corner-stone  of  their  empire. 
Let  the  freemen  of  the  Xorth  not  des- 
pise the  teaching  of  an  enemy.  The 
comer-stone  the  negro  is  still,  let  ns 
hope,  destined  to  be,  but  the  negro  in 
freedom. 
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The  Union  has  been  saved,  and  in 
the  work  of  salvation  the  negro  haa 
borne  his  part,  no  less  by  his  submission, 
patience,  and  forbearance,  than  by  his 
gallantry  on  the  field  of  battle.  How 
different  from  the  part  expected  from 
him  even  by  those  who  judged  not 
unkindly  !  Jefferson,  thinking  of  him, 
and  reflecting  that  God  was  just, 
trembled  for  his  country.  Longfellow, 
looking  forward  with  prophetic  vision 
to  the  long-impending  struggle,  could 
see  in  the  negro  only  an  instrument  of 
vengeance,  and  a  cause  of  ruin  : — 

"  There  is  a  poor  blind  Sampson  in  the  land, 
Shorn  of  his  strength  and  bound  iu  bars 
of  steel. 
Who  may,  in  some  grim  revel,  raise  his  hand 
And  shake  the  pillars  of  the  common 
weal — 
Till  the  great  temple  of  our  liberties 
A  shapeless  mass  of  wreck  and  ruin  lies.'* 

The  hour  of  grim  revel  at  length  came, 
and  the  American  Sampson  raised  his 
hand,  but  for  a  purpose  far  different 
from  that  which  the  poet  dreaded — not 
to  shake,  but  to  stay  up  the  tottering 
temple  of  American  liberties — that  tem- 
ple in  wluch  he  had  only  received  insult 


and  unutterable  wrong.    Was  the  Chris- 
tian maxim  ever  so  illustrated  before  t 

In    the    foregoing   remarks   I   have 
abstained  entirely  from  reference  to  the 
constitutional  question.      I  have  done 
so  deliberately,  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  by  constitutional  considera- 
tions that  tiie   policy   of    the    Union 
will  be  governed  in  the  present  crisis. 
Constitutional   arguments   in    times  of 
revolution  can  only  be  regarded  as  con- 
venient fictions  to  allure  the  weak,  or 
perhaps  as  feints  to  mask  the  movements 
which  shall  really  determine  the  battle ; 
but  they  are  not  themselves  the  effective 
forces ;  aud  there  is  now,  surely,  revolu- 
tion in   America.      If  the  President  is 
competent  to  take  from   a  white  man 
the  right  to  vote,  because  the  safety  of 
the  Republic  requires  it,  may  he  not 
for  the  same  reason  confer  that  right 
upon  a  black  man  ?   Necessity — in  legal 
parlance,  "  The  War  Power  " — ^is,  for 
either  exercise   of  authority,  the   sole 
justification.     If  that  plea  be  valid  for 
one,  it  would  seem  that  it  is  valid  for 
every  step. 
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Imagine,  gentle  reader,  that  you  and 
I  are  partners  in  the  season's  lease  of  a 
Highland  sporting-ground.  It  is  ground 
entirely  secluded,  of  course,  from  the 
usual  routes  of  tourists ;  being,  in 
accordance  with  terms  of  advertise- 
ment, "  those  really  first-class  high- 
"  shootings  of  the  Moors  of  Ardchin- 
"  na-Yreachan,  inclusive  of  right  to  the 
"  Deer- walk  of  Umhvore,  and  marching 
"  with  Lord  Folcoville's  well-known 
'*  Forest.  The  Loch  contains  trout  of 
"  a  i-arc  quality  " — in  the  "  plantings 
"  roe  are  to  be  frequently  met  ^vith  " — 
towards  the  summit  of  Umhvore, 
**  at  the  season,  is  encountered  that 
"  esteemed  game-bird,  the  ptarmigan." 


"  There  is  (sic)  a  new  lodge  and  grounds 
"  attached,  to  be  had  separately,  let 
"  furnished,  on  lease  of  two  to  five 
**  years."  But,  having  first  visited  this 
high-priced  residence,  and  seen  its  flinty 
aspect,  amidst  a  belt  of  starved  young 
spruce  and  larch,  facing  towards  the 
road  from  the  dreary  strath— ^as  also 
the  internal  accommodations  thus  pro- 
curable— we  have  mutually  chosen 
rather  to  put  up  with  simpler  quarters 
at  a  farm-house  on  the  property;  which 
quarters  are,  besides,  nearer  to  the 
ground  principally  in  view. 

Weeks  have  passed  since  the  opening 
of  the  Moors ;  and  not  a  few  pleasant 
days  since  our  arrival.     For  your  part, 
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you  have  already  proved  the  truth  of 
every  eulogy  on  your  fine  old  Irish 
retriever,  Phil;  your  new  English 
setter,  too,  Chloe,  has  quite  justified 
her  guarantees — as  also  the  foresight  of 
honest  Robinson,  your  groom  and  our 
sole/octo^wm,  who  picked  out  the  latter 
animal  at  WhitechapeL  One  single  but 
ever-growing  cloud  there  is  upon  your 
satisfaction ;  whereat  we  look  with  an 
equal  discontent,  aggravated  by  a  pecu- 
liar care.  The  deer- walk,  whether  sur- 
veyed casually  or  of  express  intent, 
seems  like  to  turn  out,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  an  empty  myth. 

Tme,  in  the  distance,  through  the 
indispensable  field-glass,  stragglers  from 
the  noble  game  have  more  than  once 
been  thought  discernible ;  but  ever  too 
far  within  the  sacred  precincts — ^marked 
by  a  certain  slender  though  officious 
"bum" — ^to  allow  the  slightest  chance 
of  our  verifying  the  beHef.  The  sheep, 
in  truth,  are  for  all  practical  purposes 
incompatible  with  our  hope.  Wher- 
ever mutton  may  be  multiplied  round 
Aberhoulish  Forest,  thence  will  that 
charmed  region  draw  the  red-deer  to 
itself  Using  all  such  outlying  pre- 
cincts only  as  pastures  for  the  dawn 
and  sunset,  the  whole  antlered  tribe 
eschews  the  sheep-farming  boundaries 
by  day,  and  thus  justifies  the  noble 
confidence  of  Lord  Folcoville.  Faint 
sharp  sounds  we  have  heard,  as  of  far- 
off  rifle-cracks,  that  excite  thoughts  of 
poachers,  almost  revolutionary  and  red- 
republican  in  their  effect  upon  ourselves, 
although  one  stalwart  red-haired  keeper 
(a  Yorkshireman,  by  the  way)  is  seen  to 
walk  stoutly  through  the  clachan  to- 
wards the  road,  when  the  weekly 
haunches  of  prime  venison  are  hebdo- 
madally  despatched,  in  a  spring-van, 
for  rail  to  town.  When  in  the  forest 
he  rides  a  stout  hill-pony ;  a  thorough- 
bred English  bull-dog  is  at  his  heels, 
a  first-rate  Dollond  slung  about  him^ 
half  a  dozen  rough  native  kernes  at  his 
command,  hight  gillies — ^formerly  dis- 
tillers and  poachers.  The  noble  pro- 
prietor does  not  come  down  this  year, 
nor  any  of  his  friends ;  a  yachting  trip 
to  Norway  being  preferred  by  his  lord- 


ship. The  forest  is  to  be  husbanded 
this  season;  and  Cox  from  the  York- 
shire wolds — all  the  more  that  he  must 
weed  judiciously  for  town-use  among 
the  "  four-year-old  staggarts  with  grow- 
ing heads" — is  the  man  to  do  it. 
iN'evertheless,  even  with  you,  gentlest 
of  i-eaders,  the  essential  quest  is  growing 
fast  into  a  passion;  for  us  how  much 
more  so,  when  we  add  to  stiirings  of 
old  recollection  the  main  fact,  that  a 
most  promising  young  dog  of  true  stock 
— the  issue  of  many  choice  progenitors 
either  possessed  by  or  known  to  us — 
has  been  brought  among  our  few  impe- 
dimenta, or  baggage,  to  the  required  spot. 
At  the  proper  age  of  a  year,  though 
little  more  than  half-grown,  the  cere- 
mony of  his  "  entering  "  or  "  blooding  " 
must  be  performed;  without  which,  not 
his  lue  only  is  a  dead  letter,  with  all 
that  constitutes  the  chief  merit  of  his 
kind — ^but,  moreover,  the  sanguine  ex- 
pectations, as  to  his  immediate  scions, 
of  consummating  a  breed  which  Land- 
seer  might  well  paint  for  posterity. 

After  all,  it  is  «  Luath  "  himself  that 
soonest  helps  us  to  the  principal  matter 
in  hand.  His  natural  instinct  takes 
occasion  from  the  single  glimpse  of  roe- 
deer  we  are  fated  to  catch.  Of  these 
tiny  inducements  to  the  lease  as  adver- 
tised, it  cannot  be  acknowledged  that 
"  they  are  met  with  in  the  plantings ;" 
yet  traces  enough  of  their  nightly  work 
appear  on  the  farmer's  out-patch,  not 
twenty  yards  from  the  house-door,  as 
well  as  on  the  lower  boughs  of  the 
young  oak-copse  behind,  and  the  bark 
of  sapling  elms  and  ashes  amidst  it  Li 
effect,  early  one  morning  before  break- 
fast, from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
cottage,  your  Lish  retriever  and  our 
half-grown  deerhound  are  led  off  by 
actual  sight  of  a  cunning  doe  of  this 
elvish  little  race;  whose  fawn,  being 
near,  would  be  in  danger  except  for  her 
instinct.  Seduced  further  by  their  own 
perilous  gift  of  scent,  the  dogs  are  soon 
thrown  out  by  her  elastic  bounds,  hither 
and  thither  over  brake  and  boulder- 
stone — as  if  a  magnified  hare  had  been 
before  them,  though  with  a  proportion- 
ate vigour  which  poor  Puss  could  not 
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for  a  moment  have  rivalled.     "  Luatli " 
alone  follows   up  the   hopeless   chase, 
exciting  in  our  mind  horrible  conjec- 
tures of  worried  sheep  in  the  distance  ; 
wliile    the    more   experienced  **  Phil" 
returning  abashed,  has  at  least  served 
to  put  both  of  us  upon  the  right  track. 
At  intervals  far-heard,  it  leads  direct 
towards   the  wild  fastnesses  of  Aber- 
houlish,    across     open    kyloe-pastures, 
until  at  last,  by  a  chance  which  is  really 
fortunate,  we    break   mid-way  upon    a 
scene  of   disturbance   that   appears   to 
exceed  our  worst  conceptions.     On  one 
side,  his  Lordship's   head-forester,  dis- 
mounted beside  his  pony,  and  engaged 
in  securing  the  muzzle  of  his  furious 
bull-bitch,  whose  dingy  back  shows  an 
unpleasant  wound ;  in  the  midst,  a  foxy- 
faced,  squint-eyed  Celtic  gillie,  looking 
for  a  suitable  pebble  to  load  an  ugly 
duck-gun  he  carries ;  on  the  other  hand, 
deep  in  a  pool  of    a    mountain-bum, 
with  the  steep  fall  of  water  splashing 
behind  him,  his  fangs  shown  like  a  wolf  *s, 
but  his  head  ready  to  duck  fix)m  all  mis- 
siles,— behold  our  snarling  Luath  as  he 
bristles  up  at  bay  !     He  there  presents 
the  picture,  doubtless,  of  a  gallant  high- 
spirited  hound,  though  in  circumstances 
most  unwelcome  to  a  master,  and  per- 
haps to  our  eye  alone  imperfect  in  hue 
(not  the  orthodox  and  traditional  grey 
brindle  in  his  case,  be  it  now  observed, 
but  a  pale  golden  fawn-colour,  of  which 
more  anon).   At  our  arrival,  as  the  stout 
Yorkshireman  looks  up,  a  happier  crisis 
supervenes.     The  dog,  after  all,  having 
thus  retreated  within  his  rightful  bounds 
— the  keeper,  too,  being  one  who  loves 
fair  play,  a  man  of  the  true  sportsman's 
nature,  and  with  an  eye  for  dogs  that 
are  thorough-bred  in  any  sense  whatever 
— there    is,    henceforth,    a    movement 
towards  explanatory  and  amicable  terms 
of   mutual    intelligence.      There   even 
begins  to  appear  a  consequent  dawning 
of  some  remote  possibility  that,  from 
this  very  quarter  of  obstruction  to  our 
highest   hopes,  they   may  yet  receive 
furtherance. 

To  honest  Cox  we  are  of  course  per- 
fectly authenticated  by  name,  as  well  as 
by  casual  sight;  and,  though  he  can 


scarce  imagine  how  near  our  hearts  the 
sport  in  question  has  crept,  yet  a  fellow- 
feeling  pricks  him  on  account  of  our 
advertised  rights  in  that  aspect,  so  *'  true 
to  the  ear,  but  broken  to  the  sense."  It  is 
observable  also,  that  whereas  our  wishes 
would  be  still  fruitless  if  put  in  their 
main  purport,  yet,  under  the  character 
of  a  technical  or  professional  side-drift, 
which  implies  their  total  indifference 
otherunse,  they  are  ultimately  in  sub- 
stance conceded  as  to  our  object  on  the 
dogLuath's  behalf — to  wit,  the  desirable- 
ness of  his  being  trained  at  the  right 
time,  "  broken-in,"  "  entered,"  and  fairly 
"blooded."  Doubtless,  there  is  some- 
thing unaristocratic,  if  not  ungentle- 
manly,  in  the  fact  that  neither  of  us  has 
been  able  to  secure  at  least  the  partial 
use  of  a  genuine  deer-walk,  not  tojspeak 
of  lordly  enclosures  ;  and  this  facty  it  is 
plain,  still  weighs  against  our  purpose. 
But,  on  the  other  h^d,  ere  noon  of  the 
same  day,  going  up  on  invitation  to  the 
keeper's  house,  where  the  dogs  belong- 
ing to  the  forest  may  be  seen,  we  find 
his  own  gathered  convictions  pointing 
to  the  truth  that,  in  one  vital  respect, 
the  success  of  the  noble  peer  himself 
has  been  dubious  at  the  best  His  lord- 
ship has  not  been  able  to  procure  or 
breed  so  much  as  a  single  deerhound 
worthy  of  the  place — such,  in  feet,  as 
our  obscurer  hands  can  confidently  ex- 
hibit, and  venture  to  warrant 

In  a  friendly  manner  Cox  sees  us  to 
the  forest  skirts,  as  we  return,  and  ad- 
verts, before  parting — ^without  conces- 
sion on  impossible  points — ^to  that  which 
his  own  heart  fevours,  in  regard  of 
getting  our  young  dog  fairly  tried  to  his 
work ;  outside  fiie  bounds,  that  is  to 
say,  of  Aberhoulish,  and  "  not  just  run 
so  as  to  disturb  the  Forest"  Direct  aid 
in  the  matter  he  cannot  give ;  the  use 
of  any  one  of  his  Lordship's  dogs,  in 
leading  the  whelp  to  "  enter,"  is  of  course 
out  of  the  question;  and  he  owns  that,  as 
our  case  stood  before  within  the  so-called 
"deer-walk  of  Umhvore,"  it  was  hope- 
less enough  to  think  of  reaching  within 
shot  of  a  stag.  But  things  may  now, 
evidently,  in  that  lights  be  considered 
to  have  undergone  an  alteration.     fTay, 
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moreoyer^  it  seems  that  he  can  at  once 
put  us  upon  the  right  way  to  what  is 
wanted.  There  exists  withm  the  r^on 
about  I^ch  Yreachan  a  personage  (of 
whom  we  have  before  he^d  rumours), 
commonly  known  as  Macdonough  the 
Stalker — an  individual  manifestly  by  no 
means  in  the  best  odour  with  the  keeper, 
but  who  possesses  a  pair  of  dogs  of  his 
own,  vaunted  by  himself  as  "  the  real 
right  sort."  "A  word  to  Macdonough 
from  vie,  I  daresay,  gentlemen,"  con- 
cludes Mr.  Cox,  with  some  slight  self- 
satisfaction,  "  might  go  a  good  way. 
And  in  fact  it's  perhaps  pretty  near 
about  needful,  I  hope,  hereaway,  for  the 
fellow  !  So,  as  there's  one  of  the  lads 
going  over  the  hill  this  afternoon  at  any 
rate — why,  if  you'll  just  give  me  your 
message,  I'll  send  him  it." 

The   frank    offer    jo}'fully   accepted, 
thenceforth  difficulties  soften  before  us, 
and  obstacles  recede.     In  the  diu>k  of 
latest  twilight,  tliat  very  evening,  comes 
to  the  door  of  our  cottage-quaiters  the 
said  "  Stalker  "  in  person ;    whom  we 
hear  rather  tlian  see,  iis  on  his  part  the 
preliminaries  are  somewhat  tersely  and 
coldly  transacted, — the  truth  being,  that 
between  him  and  our  host,  the  inof- 
fensive   old    elder    of   the    kirk,   Mr. 
Mackillop,  there  extends  some  heredi- 
tary feud,  local  unpleasantness,  or  mere 
religious  difference.    Macdonough  leaves 
us,  still  shadowy.     Out  with  grey  dawn 
next  morning,  we  hurry  on  the  upward 
course  to   our  trysts  ^nth  him.      The 
whirring  grouse  and  up-gol)bling  black- 
cock sc^m  to  know  that  there  is  higher 
game  In  view,  as  they  drop  and  walk 
within  sight ;  for  there  is  no  retinue  of 
Chloe  and  Phil — even  llobinson  being 
left  as   an  encumbrance — while  Luath 
keeps  close  to  heel  like  one  nervously 
pondering  the  arduous  occasion.     Sig- 
nificantly of  the  business,  our  two  grey 
shepherd-plaids   arc   partly   thro'^Ti,  as 
the  dropping  mist  re^juires,  over  a  i>air 
of  first-rate  rifles.     This  mist,  no  doubt, 
bears  for  the  time  an  ill-boding  aspect ; 
even  though  it  should  not  frustrate  the 
very  appointment    with    Macdonough, 
whose  tr}'sting-|ilace,  last  night  so  ap- 
proved, is  at  first  view  scarce  to  be  iden- 


tified   anywhere.      All    else   being  so 
propitious,  too  I     Now  waist-deep  in  the 
harshest  heather,  now  springing  from 
seam  to  seam  of  the  rifted  peat-bog,  or 
scrambling  across  (in  a  manner  not  to 
be  easily  followed  by  a  dog  of  smoother 
coat  or  lower  stature  thiui  our  lougli- 
footed  attendant),   we  still  cheer  you 
forward.    But  for  our  dog,  once  more — 
be  it  on  no  other  account  than  the  very 
fawn-colour  which   wo  alone,  perhaps^ 
consider  objectionable — the  day  of  di^i^ 
stalking  were  for  us  illusory.     No  ngn 
of  the  "hunter's  cairn"  has  yet  appealed ; 
and,  crossing  a  last  slope,  we  have  sat 
down  hoj)ele8s,  if  not  to  wander  further 
astray  in  the  end,  when  the  low,  curlew- 
like  whistle  of  Macdonough  reaches  our 
practised  ear,  answered  by  us  in  turn. 
He  has  been  on  the  point  of  giving  up 
tliat  preconcerted  signal,  when  his  eye 
was  caught  by  tliLs  single  patch  of  a 
sunny-drab    tint,   glowing   amidst    the 
backgromid  of  grey  sterility  with  which 
our   motionless    Tweedside  eheck  was 
blended;  while  on  his  side,  too — thus 
cautiously  resting  among  bracken  and 
heath — neither  the  green  plaid-stoff  of 
the  westland  gillies,  nor  his  own  north- 
country  reddish  tartan,  nor  the  hue  of 
his  two  coupled  dogs,  was  diKemihle 
to  the  keenest  eye. 

But  O  Meherc'16!  what  a  wondrous 
leash  is  that  before  us  on  the  mooiy  brae 
of  the  hills  !  One,  at  full  length  re- 
cumbent ;  the  other,  seated  high  aslant ; 
both  r^;arding  us — doubtless  from  long 
before  the  first  moment  of  discovery — 
half  indifferently,  half  in  sagacious  com- 
placence, with  the  bird-like  glance  of 
their  round,  close-set,  well-eaved  eyes. 
At  a  slight  pricking  upward  of  Bran's 
back-hung  ears,  Oscar's  sharp  sight  had 
followed  Ida ;  and  thence  the  scarce- 
uttered  whimper  that  had  led  to  the 
shortening  of  our  search.  Scant,  indeed, 
is  ceremony  on  the  Stalker's  part  as  he 
rises,  less  to  receive  us  than  to  lead  the 
way,  against  a  failing  forenoon  breeze, 
which  a  deep  mountiun  shadow  helps  to 
preserve,  round  itis  nearest  shoulder  and 
toward  his  favourite  hollows  under  a 
remoter  corrie  of  Ben-Houlish,  This 
man,   let   it  be   owned,   excites  in   ns 
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jointly  no  partial  feeling;  happening 
as  he  does,  hy  some  peculiar  texture  of 
his  nationality^  to  rub  against  the  grain 
of  our  preconceptions,  whether  compa- 
triotic  or  personal  When,  tersely,  though 
^vith  such  evident  superiority  of  idiom, 
he  speaks  the  Erse  to  those  two  guttural 
and  nasal  henchmen  he  has  engaged  for 
us,  you  like  him  not ;  when  he  turns  to 
us  with  any  brief  remark,  in  English 
which  is  principally  marked  by  the  slow 
manner  as  of  one  translating  for  our 
benefit,  we  share  your  impression  to  the 
full.  At  the  same  time  Macdonough  is 
in  stature  about  six  feet  two ;  lithe  and 
fibrous,  if  not  specially  muscular,  nor 
apt  to  look  you  in  the  eye  as  sparring- 
men  are  wont  upon  occasion.  The  truth 
is,  that  his  own  eye  has  a  sullen  light 
in  its  jet-black  depth,  which  visits  you 
sideways  all  over,  except  in  the  aforesaid 
spot  j  everytliing  else  included  save  that, 
from  your  knickerbocker  boots  to  the 
muzzle  of  your  Deane-and- Adams.  Of 
Luath  he  has  said, — "/S'eV,"  (the  vowel 
pronounced  as  in  the  word  give),  "  this 
looks  to  be  a  pretty  whelp  in  time,  but 
we  will  need  to  have  a  good  caution  in 
a  little,  for  there  iss  stags  not  very  far 
away.  He  will  likely  be  off  the  red 
Colonsay  breed  ? " 

Now,  this  indirect  question  being 
founded  on  an  utter  mistadte,  the  Stalker 
is  at  once  so  apprised.  Yet,  save  in  the 
seeming  aggravation  of  his  moody  taci- 
turnity and  fretful  promptitude,  no 
further  effect  mingles  for  the  present 
with  the  business  in  hand.  From  be- 
hind a  screening  ridge  of  the  slopes 
al)ove,  the  signals  of  a  gillie  with  a  spy- 
glass confirm  Macdonough's  prediction. 
Men  and  dogs  together,  the  entire  party 
crouch  on  their  onward  course,  to  whose 
rapidity  it  is  in  our  case  by  no  means 
conducive  that  Luath  has  had  to  be 
taken  peremptorily  in  hand,  lest  a  single 
eager  sound  or  motion  on  his  part  should 
ruin  all.  Eor  some  breathless  minutes, 
we  have  skulked  in  Indian  file  along  the 
deep  peat-rifts,  crept  up  the  dry  bed  of 
a  winter-torrent,  slipped  soaking  through 
the  deepest  pool  of  a  running  mountaiu- 
burn ;  till,  with  s^iuelching  shoes,  bat 
dry  rifles,  you  and  we  are  hastily  worm- 


ing ourselves  up,  obediently  writhing 
oiurselves  over,  to  where  Macdonough 
raises  his  impatient  hand  behind  a 
stone.  The  dogs  have  been  stopped  at 
our  very  heels,  severally  prepared  to 
slip.  But  suddenly  the  last  flutter  of 
the  morning  breeze  is  gone,  absorbed 
by  the  risen  glare  of  heat  that  floods 
the  elfin  glen,  and  searches  up  the  iron 
wrinkles  of  the  upper  corries.  For  the 
time,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  stealing 
nearer,  within  shot  of  the  herd  we  have 
tracked  so  close,  the  antlered  head  of 
whose  chief  is  just  seen  above  the 
heather-bloom.  Here  they  have  dropped 
to  rest ;  with  a  posted  three-year-old  for 
sentry  on  the  furthest  kncdl,  and  the 
restless  ears  of  one  shrewd  hind  apparent 
toward  our  covert.  So,  at  least,  Mac- 
donough authoritatively  affirms  in  a 
whisper.  By  his  stringent  orders,  too, 
we  must  recoil  half-credulous  upon  our 
last  difficult  steps,  to  the  refuge  of  the 
gurgling  bum,  within  shelter  of  whose 
sound  alone  dare  wo  speak  or  recruit 
ourselves. 

Speak  1  No,  certainly.  You  are  irritably 
speculating,  doubtless,  on  what  pretence 
it  can  be  that,  instead  of  Dougal's  hoof- 
shaped  head-covering,  or  that  of  Rory, 
which  is  varied  to  a  flattened  Balmcml 
projection — he,  Macdonough,  is  topped 
by  the  circular  bonnet  of  a  chief,  up- 
turned in  front,  with  a  silver  St. 
Andrew's  cross  that  holds  a  heather- 
sprig,  even  as  if  the  eagle's  feather  might 
suit  it?  also  on  what  ground,  the  true 
Macdonough  tartan  being  of  a  green 
tint,  he  should  wear  the  old  royal 
pattern,  in  which  red  predominates! 
finally,  why  he  is  ever  and  anon  address- 
ed by  one  gillie  with  the  territorial 
designation  of  Drumdore  (a  small  town 
in  the  remoter  North,)  by  the  other 
under  the  feudal  title  of  '^  Laird,"  or 
spoken  of  by  both  as  Stuart?  In  fact 
you  are  unaware  as  yet  that  he  has  strong 
legal  claims  to  the  possession  of  some 
house-property  in  the  borough  referred 
to;  that  hia  name,  by  hereditary  right 
from  the  great  '45,  is  Hamish  Stuart 
Macdonou^j  and  that  he  is  neither 
precisely  poacher,  smuggler,  nor  dis- 
missed gamekeeper,  but  is  understood  to 
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liave  been  for  a  brief  period  in  a  foreign 
army;  now  an  acknowledged  "artist" 
in  lus  peculiar  walk,  which  brings  him 
in    frequent   contact    with   gentlemen, 
occasionally  with  noblemen,  of  the  first 
sporting  repute,  as  he   serves   on  the 
(unattached)  staiBf  of  various  deer-forests. 
You  are,  therefore,  too  apt  to  despise 
this  mixed  assumption  of  the  indigenous 
and  adventitious  prestigi — too  apt,  con- 
sequently, to  be  at  this  moment  agreeing 
with  the  depreciatory  tone  as  to  all  that 
is   Celtic,   from    Ossianic   heroics   and 
elegiacs  to  the  antiquity  of  the  dress, 
the   origin    of    the    tartans,   even    the 
specific  worth  and  uniqueness  of  these 
wondrous    dogs    before    us.      We,  on 
the   contrary — ^how    are   our    thoughts 
being  deepened,    our  foregone  conclu- 
sions verified,  at  sight  of  these  dogs  ! 
How  indeed  is  it,  that  he  is  master  of 
two  such  marvels  of  perfection !     Any 
question  about  whose  source  it  were 
useless  to  put ;  of  whom  he  hinted,  too, 
that  there  are  ripening  scions  elsewhere, 
in  careful  hands — a  source  of  fortune  to 
him,  ^vorth  all  his  rights  in  Drumdore, 
ten  times  over;  though  "wwmcy  would 
not  buy  "  Bran  and  Oscar.     They  obey 
Gkielic  orders  only,  in  fact ;  they  seem  to 
appreciate  none  but  Celtic  endearments, 
and  are  too  mature  to  bo  of  value  apart 
from  him.    More  peculiar  still,  it  might 
almost  seem  that,  in  spite  of  Macdon- 
ough's  self-sufficient,  hard-eyed  nature, 
his   uningratiating  ways,   and    rasping 
voice,  they  not  only  had  some  hold  on 
his  heart,  but  repay  the  coarse  attach- 
ment with  compound  interest.     Great, 
gaunt,  grisly,  bristly  grey  pair,  of  vast 
sinewy  stride  and  level-stretched  backs  : 
— Bran,  with  his  ashy  slate-blue  shade, 
fringed  all  about  by  a  ghostly  mist, 
snake-headed,    softly-eared    as    with  a 
crumpled   birch-leaf,   sharp-muzzled,  of 
the  illustrious  line  of  Lorn,  or  of  Glen- 
garry, or  some  yet  purer; — and,  joined 
by  bright  steel  links  to  him,  Oscar, 
plainly  of  the  brown-eared  Gordon  breed, 
(which  some  think  regal  in  old  days) 
richly  black-brown  like  velvet  under  the 
long  jaw,  and  dark-footed,  but  elsewhere 
only  coloured  deeper  by  the  shadow  of 
a   brindle,    that    hovers    through    the 


heathery  speckle  of  his  prevailing  grey. 
Grey  both,  both  arch-necked  and  high- 
headed,  straight-legged  and  cat-footed ; 
nor  only  uniform  in  hue,  but  monotoned 
together  as  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert 
are — how  for  a  moment  could  the  dero- 
gatory thought  have  been  passed  upon 
them,  that  the  so-called  greyhound  is  of 
their  kin?  When,  more  even  than  their 
stature,  or  the  volume  of  deep  chest, 
their  great  length  is  seen  counterpoising 
these,  with  flank  square-turned  to  the 
long  downward  curve  of  grace,  that  lifts 
again  for  a  moment  in  the  crosier-like 
tip  of  the  tail !  Masked  as  their  size  is, 
too,  in  that  wiry  fell  of  hair,  how  does 
it  throw  the  bulk  of  young  Loath  him- 
self, for  all  his  promise,  into  comparative 
eclipse  amidst  his  weaker  fawn-coloured 
bristle !  Nay,  if  measured  against  the 
largest  breed  of  Newfoundland,  or  the 
stUl  bigger  samples  of  our  English  mas- 
tiff that  have  been  known,  these  dogs 
could  scarce  fail  to  match  those,  at  the 
shoulder,  while  they  certainly  have  the 
advantage,  taken  over-all,  and  in  level 
stretch  they  far  surpass  them. 

The  noonday  heat  on  this  shelterless 
spot  is  next  thing  to  tropical;  not  a 
breath  of  air  stirs ;  the  heath  seems  to 
crackle  at  hand,  the  distant  corries  to 
tinkle  like  iron  from  the  furnace ;  without 
relief  save  from  the  purity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere at  this  height,  the  aromatic  balm 
of  mountain  herbage,  the  constant  rush 
of  the  bum,  veiling  every  other  sound ; 
and  the  entrancement  of  an  antique  time 
which  here  laps  the  mind,  convincing  it 
of  things  incredible  before,  even  to  the 
very  truth  of  the  "  second-sight." 

Watching  the  crouched  head  of  that 
ever-vigilant  Brail^note  how  he  lifts  it 
again  with  a  pricked  ear;  to  which 
Oscar's  fierier  glance  responds,  as  he 
tries  to  snuff  some  imagined  motion  in 
the  air  that  way.  It  is  you  who  eagerly 
whisper  their  ill-satisfied  master,  where 
he  yawns  supine  in  the  mossiest  nook : 
a  significant  kick  to  the  younger  dog 
being  your  first  reply.  "Str,  I  have 
told  you  it  was  no  use  at  al,"  he  says, 
without  rising,  "  until  such  time  there 
be  changes  in  this  kind  of  a  weather. 
And  it  will  not  be  the  least  chance  to 
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be  stiiTing  before  the  afternoon.  The 
day  is  so  very  boiling  that  we  cannot 
get  near  enough  to  him  any  ways.  And 
the  wind  will  just  be  full  as  likely  to 
come  with  us  by  the  turn  of  Tomhan- 
Fawer,  and  then  we  will  just  have  to 
work  round  intp  Corrie-na-Chessack, 
about  less  nor  two  mile.  Str,"  adds 
he,  with  a  more  attentive  eye  on  Bran, 
*  *  the  stalking  is  always  a  risk  to  be 
heavier  when  the  day  will  be  what  we 
cal  so  very  boiling.  For,  in  case  any  of 
her  backs  will  be  just  kittled  with  one 
bit  of  a  fly,  there  is  no  saying  what  a 
creak  she  will  al  be  taking,  until  the 
hart  be  raised,  and  him  just  as  likely 
to  lead  fair  over  the  top  of  Ben-Houlish. 
Courstettye,  Prrann  I — ^what  ails  the 
dog  % "  Macdonough,  however,  quickly 
crawls  up  the  bank  to  his  previous  view- 
post  :  next  moment  he  comes  wildly 
rolling  himself  down  again,  with  panto- 
mimic gestures  of  delight.  ^^  Dhioul 
mhor  ! "  swears  he,  snatching  up  the 
rifle  which  he  too  has  brought,  a  single- 
barrelled  piece  of  long  and  obsolete 
mould.  "  Dougal !  Kory  !  mind  the 
dogs — ^keep  firrum  with  this  whelp 
here  !  We  will  be  having  the  whole 
of  her  safe  this  minute,  jhantlemen — 
this  way — caatious,  Sir !  K  the  hart 
shall  just  not  fleg  back  any  way  when 
he  rises,  here  is  al  the  whole  of  these 
barren  hinds  up  over  for  the  bum,  to 
drink  I  Keep  close,  keep  close.  Sir, 
till  the  stags  just  follow  ! " 

Ha !  At  last  staring  low  through 
the  heather-ridge  into  that  wide  grey 
glen,  juniper-tufted,  broken  with  lichen- 
grown  boulders,  whence  lifts  on  either 
side  the  vast  purple  wilderness  toward 
stony  waste  and  splintered  peak — ^with 
weapons  trailed  to  our  hands  we  both 
see  a  sight  given  to  few.  Still  senti- 
nelled to  east  and  west,  the  lazily-rising 
herd  of  wild  red-deer,  under  the  smoke 
of  a  slow  sunbeam  down  Ben-Houlish ! 
Through  the  green  light  of  its  course, 
their  scattering  van  begins  to  troop 
after  a  thirsty  but  long-eared  hind,  right 
athwart  the  place  of  our  late  bivouac ; 
tiQ,  with  her  wary  downward  glance 
before  she  descends  to  drink,  she  must 
assuredly  have  espied  us   but  for  our 


change  to  this  nearer  lair,  l^ature  fail- 
ing for  the  time  to  help  their  instinct, 
even  luring  it  to  ruin,  there  is  now  left 
between  our  high-wrought  hopes  and 
the  weakest  of  that  drove  only  the 
code  of  well-trained  sportsmanship  en- 
forced by  the  Stalker  in  your  ear.  Eifles 
well  down,  though  with  hand  toward 
trigger,  we  wait  breathless  for  the  state- 
lier advance  of  the  foremost  stags,  which 
— chestnut-hided,  with  jutted  necks 
half-turned  under  the  thicket  of  their 
gathered  heads — seem  to  delay  for 
nothing  but  full  sanction  from  their 
monarch-hart.  Already  he  is  rising  off 
his  knees,  listlessly  stretching  the  bright 
ruddy  bulk  that  thrills  one  to  behold ; 
and  our  eveiy  nerve  quivers  at  the  lazy 
lifting  of  his  dark-glossed  antlers,  which 
arch  splendidly  to  a  crown — ^when  on 
the  sudden  ^  is  lost !  For,  with  a 
frightened  snort,  a  toss,  an  elastic 
bound,  he  is  up  and  away  with  the 
crowded  rout  of  his  whole  herd,  flashed 
at  in  vain  by  three,  four,  cracking  rifle- 
shots !  Whether  from  some  momentary 
glimpse,  or  slightest  sound,  or  subtle 
odour — it  may  have  been  some  unac- 
countable caprice  or  more  mysterious 
presentiment — they  have  swerved  off 
neck-and-neck  together  at  a  tangent — 
beyond  range  of  even  Macdonough's 
long  Kentucky  piece;  and  are  gone 
over  the  swell  of  the  moor  in  easy  pro- 
cession up  toward  Corrie-na-Chessack. 
As  for  that  parting  yell  from  Luath,  we 
shall  persist  in  the  assertion  that  it  was 
subsequent  to,  not  simultaneous  with, 
the  contre-temps.  Sedulous  of  his  pro- 
spects, certainly,  we  had  signed  to  have 
him  brought  closer  up;  he  saw  them 
only  ajs  they  rushed  on  the  slope,  then 
howled  forth  a  sense  of  disappointment 
which  is,  after  all,*  our  comfort.  It  was 
the  guarantee  that  he  made  no  mistake 
—nor,  either  in  respect  of  sight  or  scent, 
will  henceforth  ever  confound  them  with 
other  herds. 

"  Grood  heavens  !  And  on  the  point 
of  two  such  sure  hits  at  the  least !  *' 
is  all  you  deign  to  respond,  looking 
to  the  Stalker;  "'tis  unaccountable — 
unless,  perhaps,  through  your  being 
rather  too  bent  on  the  largest  stagt" 
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''  Cend  ma,  faUtke  !  (haii<lied  thooAnd 
ciinv»;''  he  repliea,  '*I  just  had  time! 
Sir,  I  w^iuM  nut  like  X/t  be  lofnn;^  sofh. 
a  chance  At  thw  hisf  hart  yondf*r,  for  all 
tbf:  half-breetlerl  w helps  in  the  Lrrw- 
lantU,  no!"  Beware,  however,  Mac- 
df>nonj}i — for.  :?iett.ing  aflirie  ail  neeri- 
leflfl  refV-rtmrre  tj  th«-  hlotyd  of  Scandi- 
navian Vikin'^  and  Berserkirs,  there  is 
that  ^^train  in  the  descent  of  Lnath 
which  \^'\\\  not  allow  him  to  brook  the 
dei,Tadin^'  toij<:h'  of  a  f«x>t.  Among  hLs 
p»rr)'j"*^nitMr-  wer^^  those  that  have  copeil 
with  *^\*'j\  more  dangeron.--  bntea  than 
thr:  Hii^lilaiid  ?it^  at  bay ;  ao  that, 
when  fill  niched  by  his  very  master, 
inrttfra/1  of  whimfierin;,',  he  throws  np 
hirt  lif-ad  an* I  liark><  out  alond  ;  nor  is 
a  men;!/:*.'  ever  well  taken  bv  him. 

StartliriL'h'  int^-mpting  ns,  however, 
from  hitherto  unnoticed  clouds  on  Ben- 
Ifoulir-h.  cornes  the  firnt  fierce  flaf*h  of  the 
thniider-ritorm  tliat  has  brrK)de<l  round. 
Stifling'  anri  still  though  the  hot  air 
liaA  })f;en  ^Towin:?  ainc^  nooa,  how  little 
hwr^i  havf;  the  mountaineers  themselves 
^veu,  in  our  joint  engr^iHsonent,  to  signs 
which,  it  may  be,  liruught  the  deer 
their  vague  foreVifling.  Well  for  us, 
indr^J,  whilf*  the  mi.stH  spread  along 
the  glen,  and  the  rain-plump  thins 
to  a  soaking  drizzle,  that  our  chase 
has  drawn  us  far  enough  to  he  safe 
in  liolding  down  acT«jHS  the  bum,  for 
the  olrl  iMhv  of  Alt-na-lJhioul.  Ar- 
rived  at  lcngt,h,  by  dint  of  scrambliug 
or  wa/ling  by  turns,  where  this  dilapi- 
(Latfr<l  report  looms  through  the  fog  upon 
!n,  we  turn  to  as  dreary  an  upland 
shfialin;/  as  funcy  can  j>icture — under  the 
glfKiiri  of  a  mountain-rift,  Ijesidethe  ruin 
of  a  rtinglf  d^ail  tree  which  ancient 
chance  had  j)Iiintf.Tl,  overhanging  the 
blaf;k  WMter  of  the  j)eat-hag8,  but  luckily 
re-thatcliwl  of  Lite  with  new  heather 
and  fern.  Here,  vet  more  fortunate  ! 
tnily  huge  is  r>iir  delight  to  meet  from 
its  nidti  d«»f>r\vay  the  flicker  of  a  rcfl 
]Mjat-fire,  the  sound  of  jo^'ial  dialogue, 
the  scent  of  what?  ye  powi^rs unknown  ! 
Ab>  oliit<;ly,  Ufvond  all  doubt,  of  rr^asting 
veni.^du.  that  is  t^virled  beneath  the 
smokf*  by  the  broad-backed  shepherd  of 
our  good  host  at  home,  the  worthy  Mr. 


«)ii- 


MackiQop !  Opposite  kmL  alike  un- 
conscious of  coming  guests,  a  baldrhouied 
persona^  in  spectadefl.  who.  though  of 
.aol-.-er  air.  ha-?  but  latelj  onalTDig  from 
beneath  his  plaid  two  wdl-cocked  krloe- 
horns,  gi;7antic  as  those  from  the  bisaxi. 
or  buffalo.  He,  it  is  soijd.  proved,  is 
no  other  than  the  respeefeeil  paroehiai 
schoolmaster,  precentor,  and 
clerk  of  I»alhouliah,  who,  on  his 
hither  across  the  hills,  has  in 
mr.ide  been  enabled  to  replenish  his  ati^ze 
of  mountain-dew. 

Waxing  social  and  festive  to  a  drgice 
which  sportsmen  can  well  appreciate^ 
our  unexpected  comfort  has  well-ni^ 
reached  its  height  when  the  party  re^ 
ceives  a  fresh  accession,  no  less  natonl, 
if  at  iirst  more  startlins;,  than  tiiat  which 
we  ourselves  had  contributed  to  it.  Fcfw 
could  have  imagined  that  in  such  aa 
afternoon  of  blended  nust,  lain,  and 
wind,  our  honest  friend  the  keeper 
should  be  abroad  :  that,  in  hct,  with  m 
voice  of  peremptory  snrizneei  at  the 
outset,  he  should  present  himadf  a\>- 
raptly  at  the  door  as  he  does,  attended 
bv  four  sturdv  eillies — ^his  invaiiable 
bull -bitch  not  forgotten,  thou^  muzded 
still.  Nevertheless,  our  ohvioua  presence 
at  once  propitiates  him ;  and  there  are 
times  when  even  the  most  incorraptible 
executive  will  wink  at  a  dnbioua  breach 
of  rule.  Xav,  to  await  a  turn  of  the 
weather.  Cox  even  yields  to  pzesame, 
and,  although  he  previously  has  dined, 
yet  tastes  the  refr^hing  quaigh  of  what 
is  o^ldly  called  by  the  schoohnaster,  in 
idiomatic  Gaelic,  ''the  true  bird."  It 
is  now — now,  while  the  wild  external 
blast  is  still  soughing  up  the  glei^  but 
the  strangely-assorted  group  rests  safe 
on  comfortable  heaps  of  dry  heather 
within,  cheerfully  lighted  by  peat  and 
bog-pine — that  we  seize  the  long-defJerred 
occasion,  for  which  an  assemblage  more 
suitable  could  not  well  have  been  con- 
voked by  the  most  deliberately  set 
purpose.  We  avail  ourself^  in  short,  of 
the  fortuitous  and  felicitous  conjuncture 
skilfully  to  lead  the  jovial,  though  some- 
what polyglot  conversation,  by  anecdotes 
of  a  sporting  character  from  flood  and 
field,  in  which  you  cordially  support  va, 
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to  the  main  subject  of  our  thoughts 
throughout  the  day.  As  we  thus  talk  of 
the  noblest  and  oldest  race  of  dogs,  the 
Stalker  s  pragmatical  assumption  of  supe- 
rior local  knowledge  on  the  question 
does  not  daunt,  nor  the  "keeper's" 
scientific  !N'e^vmarket  preconceptions  con- 
found us.  The  topic  is  one  with  which 
we  have  been  long  familiar,  and  have  for 
some  time  begun  to  connect  that  deeper 
study  it  deserves.  Extempore,  it  is 
true,  yet  insj^ii^ed  to  fluency  by  all  the 
circumstances,  are  the  sonorous  periixls 
in  which  we  are  proceeding  to  show — 
with  those  living  models  and  diagrams 
at  hand — "how  ancient  indeed  is  the 
Scotch  deerhound,  yet  how  apjmrently 
unnoted  by  old  authors,  unless  Ossian 
be  proved  substantially  authentic; 
what  singular  lights,  too,  may  hence 
be  thrown  on  the  Celtic  migrations, 
on  the  sceptical  question  in  Boswell's 
*  Johnson  '  as  to  the  early  existence  of 
the  wolf  in  Scotland ;  moreover,  that 
modem  zoology,  without  consciousness 
of  the  inference,  supplies  a  most  im- 
portant fact  for  our  use,  to  prove  that 
the  most  renowned  dogs  of  antiquity — 
that  the  Holneric  Argus — nay,  that 
the  most  antique  Persian  and  i^ptian 

effigies  of  the  Hound " 

The  triumphant  peroration  is  scarce 
attempted  ere  we  are  confusingly  aware, 
from  outside,  that  the  blasts  have  sub- 
sided along  the  sheltering  hollow  of 
Glen-Vohr.  The  rain  has  ceased ;  through 
lifting  mist  there  comes  up  to  the  open 
door,  from  eastward  through  wide  Glen- 
Houlish,  a  soft  broad  glow  of  the  early 
moon-rise  reflected  beneath  by  Loch- 
Yreachan.  True,  even  then,  the  au- 
dience might  have  been  too  much  ab- 
sorbed to  stir,  before  the  close  so  intently 
awaited  by  our  i>edagogic  friend  in  spec- 
tacles ;  but  meaner  necessities  are  re- 
called by  the  dissatisfied  shepherd's 
colley  near  him,  at  whose  sudden  pre- 
tence to  rush  awa}''  on  business  toward 
the  hill  its  gross-minded  master  wakes 
with  a  snort,  and  unceremoniously 
follows.  Idle  were  the  attempt  to  sus- 
tain a  lofty  theme,  once  rudely  broken. 
All  break  up,  in  short, — the  very  school- 
master  and    his    terrier   preferring  to 


accompany  those  coarse  gillies,  whom 
Cox  dismisses  homewards  with  his 
own  sulky  attendants.  But,  whether 
because  of  vague  uncertainties  regarding 
Macdonough's  adherence  to  our  side,  or 
from  more  genial  motives,  worthy  Cox 
still  leads  his  hill-pony  downward  by 
our  path,  with  a  cheering  remark  or  two 
for  tite  behoof  of  our  future  success. 

We  have  carelessly  crossed  the  main 
glen,  toward  the  turning  into  a  narrower 
and  lower  dell — into  the  course,  in  fact, 
of  a  mountain  rivulet  that  descends  to 
the  long  lake's  wilder  and  unfrequented 
extremity.  Down  this  winding  ravine 
the  breeze  still  lingers,  blowing  towards 
Loch-Yreachan ;  and,  ere  we  have  yet 
rounded  the  turn  into  its  draught  of  air, 
where  the  rush  of  the  stream  still  masks 
our  voices,  lo !  coming  up  from  lower 
moonshine  into  broken  mist,  the  shadowy 
shoulders  of  a  great  full-grown  stag, 
with  dark  white-tipped  antlers  of  royal 
spread !  So  large,  so  dark,  so  fearless 
and  so  spectral  does  he  come,  that  but 
for  the  motion  of  his  head  as  he  had 
paused  to  snatch  some  sweeter  tuft  of 
deer-grass,  but  for  the  onward  trot,  too, 
of  his  leisurely  motion  on  the  firm  moor 
— we  must  too  late  have  realized  the 
thrilling  £BU5t.  The  hand  of  Lord  Fol- 
coville's  head-keeper,  within  whose  own 
bounds  the  apparition  might  have  passed 
secure,  has  stolen  with  involuntaiy  ex- 
citement to  yours.  You  carry  the  only 
piece  that  at  the  moment  is  available ; 
he  it  ia  who  makes  the  one  instinctive 
gesture  of  hope  that  you  ^vill  not  miss 
the  mark;  and  his,  too,  is  the  single 
slight  hiss,  made  not  too  sudden  or  too 
alarming,  that  turns  the  already  doubt- 
ing prey — thus  for  an  instant  offered 
lengthways  to  the  flash  of  your  singing 
rifle-bullet.  Headlong  he  rushes,  only 
for  a  moment  staggered  by  it,  back 
down  the  rocky  hollow.  A  flight  how 
swift,  how  wild  and  reckless  of  the 
course,  from  bound  to  bound  of  fear 
and  agony!  Over  block  and  chasm, 
through  roughest  heather  and  sharpest 
furze,  toward  the  deep  broad  loch  that 
might  yet  save  him. 

But  not  more  heedless,  not  springing 
with  more  elastic  bounds,  scarce  even 
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swifter  down  athwart  the  hill,  than  the 
fell  pursuit  of  those  two  dogs  slipped  in 
succession  after  him  !  First  magnificent 
grey  Bran,  whom  the  Stalker  has  let  go 
mthout  a  word  to  spare — and  would  have 
also  loosed  the  dark  struggling  Oscar  on 
his  heels,  did  we  not  promptly  antici- 
pate so  gross  a  hreach  of  faith.  Yes, 
throwing  up  his  head  at  gaUop,  with  a 
moment's  eager  whine,  hut  no  uncer- 
tainty whatever,  our  own  hig-limbed 
Luath  is  off  too,  on  the  perilous  trial. 
He  is  actually  neck-and-neck  with  Bran 
ere  the  mounted  keeper  has  dropped  us 
in  chase ;  and,  before  we  lose  sight  of 
their  career,  even  seems  to  have  left  the 
full-grown  and  more  practised  dog 
behind.  His  conspicuous  colour  may 
have  deceived  the  eye  in  this  respect ; 
nay,  it  is  to  be  confessed,  there  is  some- 
thing to  thrill  the  heart  of  a  master  in 
the  thought  of  so  dangerous  an  honour 
for  him  at  the  outset  as  his  being  the 
first  to  bring  an  antlered  stag  to  bay. 

Panting  last  down  of  all  (as  may  well 
bo  allowed  to  our  years  and  recent  avo- 
cations) to  the  scene  by  the  lake's  edge, 
we  find  its  piteous  business  well-nigh 
over.  The  keeper,  without  gun  or  other 
weapon,  having  reached  the  spot  only 
soon  enough  to  cheer  the  hounds — you 
it  is  who,  following  breathless  with  the 
Stalker,  have  foimd  the  rifle  useless 
amidst  the  rapid  turns  of  Bran  and 
Luath ;  since  the  utmost  vigilance  of 
the  more  experienced  dog  was  required 
to  keep  the  stag  from  deeper  water, 
where  lie  were  at  once  secure  and  free. 
When  Macdonough — with  something  of 
a  saturnine  grin,  if  not  a  shrinking  cau- 
tion on  his  own  part — doubted  the  value 
of  the  young  dog's  aid  at  the  pinch,  but 
offered  you  his  skian-dhu  as  you  slowly 
waded  in,  you  had  accepted  it,  we  find, 
without  a  word.  Then,  as  the  forlorn 
and  desperate  animal  reared  upon  his 
haunches  fiercely,  striking  with  his  fore- 
feet like  a  horse,  turning  his  large  moist 
blood-shot  eye  as  if  the  better  to  aim 
one  of  those  magnificently-sweeping  ant- 
lers at  you  as  well  as  the  dogs— you 
had  scared  him  suddenly  that  he  might 
"  lose  his  bay ;"  till,  as  he  instinctively 
turned,  in  hope  of  gaining  deeper  water, 


his  chajice  was  gone.   You  mingled  with 
the  splashing,  worrying,  choking  tussle 
that  pulled  him  down  ere  he  could  swim 
a  stroke,  when  Bran  was  on  his  shoul- 
der at  one  heavy  spring,  and  the  half- 
drowned  Luath,  not  the  least  decisive 
of  the  three  assailants,  was  at  his  throat. 
Li  your  hand  now — ^while  the  rest  are 
dragging  him   to  the  edge,  where   lie 
must  be  opened  and  "  gralloched" — the    ' 
skian-dhu    of   Macdonough  is    bloody 
from  no  trivial  exploit.     How  vividly 
real  is  it  all;  yet  with  a  vague  side- 
consciousness  of  incredibility,  at  which 
vulgar  minds  alone  will  be  surprised. 
So  gloriously-fashioned  a  creature  of  the 
wUdemess  laid  prone  at  our  feet,  with 
black  froth-flecked  muzzle  dropped  from 
his  rough  red  nock,  mute,  into  the  stirr- 
ing  motions  of  the  sedge ;  and,  past 
the  upturned  white  of  his  hind-quarterSy 
some  crimson  bubbles  swimming  wide 
apart.     A  hot   excitement   so    briefly 
ended — an  expression  so  dubious  on  the 
keeper's  manly  fsice,  working  against  his 
recent  sanction  of  the  deed !  Half-odious 
for  the  time  are  even  the  drenched  dogs, 
shaking  themselves  askance  ;  two  shorn 
and  stilted  beasts — as  their  wet  coats 
show  them  —  lengthened   beyond    the 
most  savage  wolfish  aspect !   Veritably 
such,  indeed,  with  a  fiend-like  eye  toward 
the  menacing  but  half-bare  leg  of  Mac- 
donough, does  our  gallant  Luath  for  an 
instant  seem  to  ourself ;  as  if  ancient 
hereditary  desires,  now  denied  to  him  as 
rights  by  the  St«dker,  rose  up  to  prove 
the  lupine  origin  which  Darwin,  (hven, 
and  Buckland  would  imply  for  our  most 
cherished  favourites  of  the  race.    Brutal 
are  the  gillies,  at  least  to  our  ear,  with 
their  unknown  guttural  and  nasal  terms, 
their  busy  technical  zest.     Most  of  all 
un])leasant  is  the  Stalker's  manner,  his 
instinctive  self-satisfaction  at  the  issuer- 
conflicting  with  previous  moodiness,  or 
■with   ignoble   forethoughts    as    to   the 
division  of  the  prey;  cunningly  hidden, 
too,  under  a   pretended   annoyance   at 
that  slight  wound  in  one  fore-paw,  which 
his  docile  Bran  has  limped  aside  to  lick; 
though  Oscar's  continued  attention  to 
the  work  is  enough  to  scout  all  charges 
on  that  score.     The  ripples  of  the  stnfe 
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have  ceased  into  the  Loch's  expanse, 
that  crisps  the  other  way  m  hroadening 
moonshine  from  the  stiller  shadow  cast 
by  the  high  copses  of  Gartchoilzie  on 
the  other  shore ;  a  soft  wave  laps  along 
to  the  reedy  cove,  pulsing  mth  slow 
eddies  among  the  sedge  to  the  msh- 
gro^\^l  point  where  our  quarry  is  left. 
Tliere  is  a  boat  to  be  had  at  Gartchoilzie 
farm-house,  not  far  round ;  for  which 
the  Stalker  and  his  henchmen  go,  that 
the  game  may  be  brought  up  to-night  to 
Inverdronach.  We  readily  turn  away 
by  the  longer  path,  which  for  some  little 
distance  is  the  keeper's  also ;  Luath 
duly  follows,  if  not  with  the  most  cor- 
dial air.  Beside  the  day's  prize  remain 
Macdonough's  more  experienced  leash — 
a  guard  not  merely  sufficient,  but  (as  he 
has  averred)  to  be  fully  trusted ;  whether 
because  warned  in  Gaelic,  or  securely 
bound,  we  know  not  vet. 

Ere  honest  Cox  parts  from  us,  he  takes 
occasion  to  make  his  frank  request,  that 
*'  If  at  any  time  you  have  e'er  a  pup  to 
dispose  of,  gentlemen,  off  this  'ere  breed 
— Avhy,  I'd  be  glad  to  know  of  it ;  more 
particularly,  not  to  speak  of  the  way  that 
whelp  took  to  his  work,  which  I  must 
say  I  never  saw  taken-to  better,  but  see- 
ing his  lordsliip  has  somehoAV  got  a 
notion  qf  the  light  colour."  "To  tell 
you  the  truth,  Mr.  Cox,"  is  the  reply, 
"  a  slaty  grey,  Avith  the  perfect  purity  of 
breed  denoted  by  it,  will  be  our  aim. 
But,  from  amongst  a  litter  shortly  forth- 
coming at  home,  which  we  do  trust  Avill 
be  superb  to  a  high  degree,  you  are  freely 


welcome  to  every  light-coloured  pup." 
We  separate  with  his  unqualified  admis- 
sion that  the  greyhound,  so  absurdly 
recommended    by     "  Stonehenge,"     is 
utterly  distinct  from  the  pure  Highland 
dog,  and  a  hopeless  substitute.    He  even 
appears  impressed  by  the  earnest  advice 
on  no  account  to  "  put  in  a  touch  of  the 
hdl;^^  whose  acquired  "front-grip"  is 
not  merely  so  dangerous,  but  derived 
from  sources  so  recent  and  ephemeral, 
when  compared  with  the  blended  courage 
and  caution  of  that  long-descended  *  *  stroke 
from  behind  the  shoulder,"  which  has 
equally  suited  the  elk  of  old,  the  extant 
red-deer,  nay,  the  foreign  bear  or  boar,  or 
the  steel-clawed  boomer  of  a  new  world. 
We  have  plodded  home,  and  find  a 
cold  hearth  in  our  own  quarters ;  but 
the  warmest  corner  of  good  old  Colin 
Mackillop's  fireside  is  open  to  us,  rudely 
old-fashioned  yet  snug,  smoky  yet  roomy 
for  all,  supplied  with  simplest  fare,  yet 
most  ungrudgingly  hospitable.     While 
there  awaiting  the  Stalker's  slow  return, 
to  bring  home  the  quarry,  and  to  settle 
all  accounts  between  us,  over  the  peace* 
ful  meerschaum  you  find  satisfaction  in 
hunting  the  hunt  over  again  to  the  grave 
but  cheerful  old  man,  our  host.     We 
share  your  talk  and  his;  bringing  up, 
as  it  does,  Eastern  and  Western  scenes 
long-past,  old  Celtic  legends,  even  news 
of  fresh  life  at  the  Antipodes — ^where 
the  worthy  Mackillop's  elder  sons  are 
settlers,  clearing  the  bush,  but  not  with- 
out their  sport  at  times  after  a  strong 
forester-kangaroo. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

Biddy  O'Gaghan  was  hard  at  work, 
boiling  down  herbs  and  blessing  them, 
drying  and  bottling  cleverly,  scraping, 
and  picking  the  cloves  out.  She  had 
turned  the  still-room  of  the  house  into 
her  private  laboratory;  and  she  saved 
Ko.  70. — VOL.  XII. 


all  the  parish  and  half  of  the  hundred 
from  "them  pisoners  as  called  their- 
selves  doctors."  Now  she  was  one  of 
those  powerful  women — common  enough, 
by-the-by — ^who  can  work  all  the  better 
for  talking;  and  between  her  sniffs  at 
the  saucepan-lids,  and  her  tests  upon  the 
drying-pans,  she  had  learned  that  some- 
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tldiig  straDge  'was  up,  and  had  made 
fifty  guesses  about  it  Blowing  the  scum 
and  the  pearly  beads  from  a  pot  of  pel- 
litory  of  the  wall  (one  of  her  staunch 
panaceas),  she  received  a  command  most 
peremptory  to  present  herself  in  the 
justice-room. 

"  Thin  was  that  the  way  as  they  said  it, 
Dick  ]  No  sinse  nor  manners  but  that ! 
An*  every  bit  of  the  blessed  while  they 
knowed  it  for  my  bilin'-day  !  Muck- 
straw,  thin,  is  Bridget  O'Gaghan  no  more 
count  than  a  pisonin'  doctor  ?  Hould 
that  handle  there,  Dick.  If  iver  you 
stirs  it  the  bridth  of  one  on  your  carroty 
whiskers  from  that  smut  on  the  firebar, 
till  such  time  as  you  sees  me  agin,  I'll 
down  with  it  arl  in  your  crooked  back 
bilin*,  and  your  chilthers  shall  dis- 
inherit it." 

Leaving  Dick  rooted  in  trepidation, 
for  she  was  now  considered  a  witch,  she 
hurried  into  her  little  bedroom ;  for  she 
had  the  strongest  sense  of  propriety,  and 
would  not  "  make  herself  common." 
Then  she  dashed  her  apron  aside,  and 
softened  the  lire-glow  from  her  nose,  and 
smoothed  the  creases  of  her  jet-black 
hair,  which  curled  in  bars  like  crotchet- 
work  This  last  she  did  with  some 
lubricous  staple  of  her  own  discovery, 
applying  it  with  the  ball  of  her  thumb. 
**The  hairs  of  me  head,'*  as  she  always 
called  them,  were  thick  of  number 
and  strong  of  fibre,  and  went  zig-zag 
on  their  road  to  her  ears,  like  a  string 
of  jockey's  horses  shying,  or  a  flight  of 
jack-snipes.  Then  a  final  glance  at  her 
fungous  looking-glass,  just  to  know  if 
she  were  all  right ;  the  glass  gave  her 
back  a  fine,  warm-liearted  face,  still 
young  in  its  rapid  expression,  Irish  in 
every  line  of  it,  glazed  with  lies  for 
hatred,  and  beaming  with  truth  for  love. 
So  Biddy  gave  two  or  three  nods  thereat, 
and  knew  herself  match  for  fifty  cross- 
examiners,  if  she  could  only  keep  her 
,  temper. 

As  she  marched  up  to  the  table,  with 
her  head  thrown  back,  her  portly  shape 
made  the  most  oi^  and  the  front  of  her 
strong  arms  glistening,  then  dropped  a 
crisp  curtsey  to  Sir  Cradock  without 
•deigning  to  notice  his  "visitor,  the  little 


doctor's  experience  told  him  that  he  bad 
caught  a  thorough  Tartar.  All  his 
solemn  preparations  were  thrown  away 
upon  her,  though  the  biggest  Testament 
in  the  house  lay  on  the  table  befoze 
him ;  and  a  most  impressive  desk  was 
covered  with  pens,  and  paper,  and 
sealing-wax. 

Dr.  Hutton  would  not  yet  open  his 
mouth,  because  he  wished  to  begin 
augustly.  Meanwhile  Sir  Cradock  kept 
waiting  for  him,  till  Biddy  could  wait 
no  longer.  Turning  her  broad  back  full 
upon  Eufus,  who  appreciated  the  com- 
pliment, she  made  another  short  scrape 
to  her  master,  and  asked,  with  an  o^e 
suppressed  to  a  mince — 

"And  what  'wud  your  honour  be 
pleased  to  want  with  the  poor  widow, 
Bridget  G'Gaghan,  then  1 " 

"Bridget^  that  gentleman,  Dr.  Hutton, 
has  made  an  extremely  important  dis- 
covery, affecting  most  nearly  my  honour 
and  that  of  the  family.  And  now  I  lely 
upon  you,  Bridget,  as  a  Mthful  and 
valued  dependent  of  ours,  to  answer, 
without  reservation  or  attempt  at  equi- 
vocation, all  the  questions  he  may  put 
to  you." 

"Quistions,  your  honour  1"  and  Biddy 
looked  stupid  in  the  cleverest  way  ima- 
ginable. 

"Yes,  questions,  Bridget  O'Graghan. 
Inquiries,  interrogations---ah !  that  quite 
explains  what  I  mean." 

"Is  it  axing  any  harm,  thin,  any 
ondacency  of  a  poor  lone  widder  woman, 
your  honour  wud  be  afther  1 "  She  took 
to  her  brogue  as  a  tower  of  refuge. 
Bilingual  races  are  up  to  the  tactics  of 
rats  with  a  double  hole. 

"Sir  Cradock  Nowell,"  said  Rufua, 
from  the  bottom  of  his  chest,  "you,  I 
believe,  are  a  magistrate  for  this  county 
of  Hants,  Vice-Lieutenant,  Colonel  of 
Yeomanry,  the  representative  of  the 
sovereign.  I  call  upon  you  now,  in  all 
these  capacities,  to  administer  the  oatb 
to  this  prevaricating  woman." 

The  penultimate  word  rather  terrified 
Bridget,  for  she  never  had  heard  it 
before ;  but  the  last  word  of  all  reas- 
sured her. 

She  turned  round  suddenly  on  little 
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Rufus,  who  had  jumped  from  his  chair 
in  excitement,  and  standing  by  head 
and  shoulders  above  him,  she  opened 
her  great  eyes  down  upon  him,  like  the 
portholes  of  a  frigate. 

"  Faix,  thin,  and  I  niver  seen  this 
young  man  at  all  at  all.  It's  between 
the  airms  of  the  cheei  he  were,  and  me 
niver  to  look  so  low  for  him  !  'Tis  the 
black  measles  as  he've  tuk,  and  I've 
seen  as  bad  a  case  brought  through  with. 
The  luck  o'  the  blessed  saints  in  glory ! 
I've  been  bilin'  up  for  the  same.  If  it's 
narse  him  I  can  to  the  toom  of  it,  I'm 
intirely  at  your  sairvice,  Sir  Craduck. 
I  likes  to  narse  a  base  little  chap,  sin' 
there's  no  call  to  fear  for  his  beauty." 

This  last  was  uttered  gently,  and  quite 
as  a  private  reflection  ;  but  it  told  more 
than  all  the  rest.  For  ever  since  Dr. 
Hutton  had  married  a  woman  half  his 
age,  he  had  gro^vn  exceedingly  sensitive 
as  to  his  personal  appearance.  By  a  very 
great  effort  he  kept  silent,  but  his  face 
was  almost  black  with  wrath,  as  he 
handed  the  great  book  to  Sir  Cradock. 
The  magistrate  presented  it  very  so- 
lemnly to  Bridget,  who  took  it  as  patly 
as  if  it  had  been  a  flat  iron.  A  score  of 
times  she  had  sworn  according  to  what 
was  thought  good  for  her,  yeairs  ago,  in 
Ireland.  At  the  right  moment  of  dic- 
tation, she  gave  the  book  a  loud  smack 
that  required  good  binding  to  stand  it, 
and  then  crossed  herself  very  devoutly, 
to  take  the  taste  away.  Of  a  heretic 
oath  she  had  little  fear,  though  she 
would  not  have  told  a  big  lie  to  her 
priest.  Then  she  dropped  her  eyes,  and 
chastened  her  aspect,  as  if  overcome  by 
the  sense  of  solemn  responsibility. 
'  "Bridget  O'Geoghegan,"  began  the 
worthy  doctor,  emphasising  slowly  every 
syllable  of  her  name,  and  prepared  to 
write  down  her  replies,  "  you  are  now 
upon  your  solemn  oath,  to  declare  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth.  And  if  you  fail  in  this,  re- 
member, you  will  place  your  precious 
soul  in  the  power  of  the  evil  one." 

"  Amin  to  that  same  thin.    And  more 
power  to  yer." 

"  Bridget,  do  you  remember  the  night 
when  your  master's  children  were  bomi " 


"  Sure  an'  I  do  thin.  Unless  it  wur 
the  momin'.  How  wud  I  help  remin^^ 
ber  it  ? " 

"  And  do  you  remember  the  medipal 
gentleman,  who  was  suddenly  called  in  1" 

"  And  if  I  wur  ten  times  on  my  oath, 
I  don't  remimber  no  gintleman.     A  bit, 
of  a  red-haired  gossoon  there  was,  as, 
wor  on  the  way  to  be  transported." 

"  Do  you  remember  his  name  ? " 

"  Remimber  it  1  Let  me  see  thin.  It 
wor  hardly  worth  the  throuble  of  fo^-^ 
gittin.  Button,  or  Mutton ;  no,  fledx  I. 
b'Ueve  it  wor  Rubus  Rotten." 

"  Well,  never  mind  his  name — ^" 

"  My  faith,  and  I  niver  did  thin,  nor. 
the  little  spalpin  ayther.  But  to  my 
heart  I  was  sorry  for  the  dear  good^ 
beautiful  lady — glory  be  to  her  sowl-r 
along  o'  that  ignorant,  carroty,  sprawlin', 
big-knuckled  omadhawn.  \  Small  chance, 
for  her  to  git  over  it." 

"Silence,  woman,  how  dare  youl" 
said  Sir  Cradock,  very  angrQy. 

"  And  I  thought  it  was  arl  the  truth 
as  yer  honour  said  I  was  to  tell."  Here 
Biddy  looked  hurt  and  amazed.  "  Have 
the  little  clerk  got  it  all  in  black  and 
white  1"  With  a  sigh  for  his  incapacity, 
she  peered  over  the  desk  at  his  paper. 

"Now,  Mrs.  O'Gaghan,  no  trifling!" 
Her  master  spoke  sternly  and  sharply,, 
But  Rufus  could  not  speak  at  all.  He. 
was  in  such  a  choking  passion. 

"  If  so  be  I  have  said  any  harm,  sir, 
for  the  best  of  us  is  errowneous,  I  axes 
a  humble  pardon.  Iver  since  I  lose  my 
good  husband — and  a  better  husband 
there  cudn't  be,  barrin  only  the  bellises, 
and  I  wudn't  deny  upon  my  oath  but 
what  I  desarved  the  spout  now  and 
thin " 

"  Mrs.  O'Gaghan,"  said  Dr.  Hutton, 
trying  very  hard  to  look  amiable,  "  dp 
your  best  for  once,  I  entreat  you,  to. 
prove  yourself,  if  there  is  such  a  thing, 
a  respectable  Irishwoman.*' 

From  that  moment  the  tables  were 
turned.  Her  temper  boiled  up  like  a 
cauldron.  It  is  quite  of  a  piece  with 
a  thing  that  is  all  pieces — the  genuine 
Irish  nature — that,  proud  as  they  are  o^ 
their  country,  they  cannot  bear  to  bej 
told  of  their  citizenship. 
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"  Irish,  thin,  is  it  1  Irish  indade  1 
Well,  and  I  knows  I'm  Irish.  And  if  I 
ain't,  "what  do  I  care  who  knows  I  am  1 " 

She  flung  up  her  head  superbly,  and 
great  tears  ran  from  her  eyes.  Rufus 
Hutton  perceived  his  advantage,  and, 
though  not  at  all  a  mean  fellow,  he  was 
smarting  far  too  sharply  from  the  many 
attacks  on  his  vanity,  to  forgo  his  sweet 
revenge. 

"You  remember,  then,  when  the 
doctor  gave  you  the  first-bom  child, 
that  he  made  some  odd  remark,  and 
told  you  to  keep  it  separate  ? " 

"And  how  can  a  poor  Irishwoman 
remimber  anything  at  all?" 

"  Come,  you  know  very  well  that  you 
remember  that.  Now,  can  you  deny 
it?" 

"Is  it  likely  you'll  catch  me  deny 
anything  as  is  a  lie,  then,  Irish  or  not, 
as  you  plases  1  '*  Her  bosom  still  was 
heaving  "vvith  the  groundswell  of  her 
injury. 

"Well,  now,  for  the  honour  of  old 
Ireland,  tell  us  the  truth  for  once. 
What  were  the  words  he  said  ? " 

"  Save  me  if  evir  a  bit  of  me  can  telL 
Mayhap  I  might  call  to  mind,  if  I  heer'd 
them  words  agin." 

"Were  they  not  these — *Left  to  right 
over  the  shoulder,  and  a  strapping  boy 
he  is?'" 

"Bedad  thin,  and  they  might  have 
been." 

"  I  want  to  know  what  they  were." 

"  How  can  I  tell  what  they  were  ?  I 
only  know  what  they  was." 

"  Well,  and  what  was  that  ? " 

"Thim  very  same  words  as  you've 
said."  She  turned  towards  the  door 
with  a  sullen  air,  while  he  looked  at 
Sir  Cradock  in  triumph.  Nevertheless 
he  still  wanted  her  evidence  as  to  the 
subsequent  mistake.  He  had  been,  as 
I  said,  to  the  "Jolly  Foresters"  and 
seen  the  Miss  Penny  of  old ;  who  now, 
as  the  mother  of  nine  or  ten  children, 
was  kindly  communicative  upon  all 
questions  of  infancy. 

"So  then,  Mrs.  O'Gaghan,  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world,  you  marked 
the  elder  child  with  a  rosette,  as  I  saw 
on  the  following  day." 


"Thrue  for  you  as  the  GospeL  And 
what  more  wud  you  have  me  do  1 " 

"Nothing.  Only  take  a  needle  and 
thread  to  it ;  instead  of  crimping  it  into 
the  cap." 

Poor  Biddy  started  from  where  she 
stood,  and  pressed  one  hand  to  her 
heart.  "It's  the  divil  himself,"  she 
muttered,  "as  turns  me  inside  out  so. 
And  sure  that  same  is  the  reason  he 
does  be  so  black  red."  Then  aloud, 
with  a  final  rally — 

"  And  who  say  they  iver  see  me  take 
a  needle  and  thread?  And  if  I  did, 
what  odds  to  them  ? " 

"No,  that  was  the  very  thing  you 
omitted  to  do,  until  it  was  too  late. 
But  when  you  sent  to  Mrs.  Toaster  for 
her  large  butter-scales,  what  was  it  you 
put  on  each  side  ? " 

"What  was  it?  No  lining  at  alL 
Fair  play  for  the  both  of  them,  as  I 
hope  to  be  weighed  in  purgatory." 

Sir  Cradock  was  looking  on,  all  this 
while,  with  the  deepest  amazement  and 
interest.  He  had  not  received  any  hint 
beforehand  of  this  confirmative  evidence. 
"  And,  pray,  what  was  the  reason  that 
you  wanted  to  weigh  them  at  all  ?  You 
know  that  it  is  considered  unlucky 
among  nurses  to  weigh  infants." 

"  Why  else  wud  I  weigh  them,  except 
to  see  which  wur  the  heaviest  ?  " 

"  And  pray,  Bridget,  which  was  the 
heavier?"  asked  Sir  Cradock,  almost 
smiling. 

"Mr.  Cradock,  as  is  now,  your  honour, 
rd  ST^ear  it  on  my  dying  bed.  Did  you 
think,  then,  I'd  iver  wrong  him,  the 
innocents  as  they  was  ? " 

"And  did  you  weigh  them  with 
rosettes  on  ?  "  Eufos  Hutton  had  notf 
finished  yet. 

"  How  cud  I,  and  only  one  got  it  ? " 

"  Oh,  then,  you  had  fastened  it  on 
again?" 

"  Do  you  think  they  was  bom  with 
ribbons  on  ? " 

This  was  poor  Biddy's  last  repartee. 
She  lost  heart  and  told  everything  after- 
wards. How  she  had  heard  that  there 
was  some  difference  in  the  marks  of  the 
infants,  though  what  it  was  she  knew 
not  justly;   having,   like  most    Irish- 
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-women,  the  clearest  perception  that 
right  and  left  are  only  relative  terms, 
and  come  wrong  in  the  looking-glass, 
as  they  do  in  heraldry.  How,  when  she 
found  the  rosette  adrift,  she  had  done 
the  very  best  she  could,  according  to 
her  lights,  to  wo^k  even-handed  justice, 
and  up  to  this  very  day  believed  that 
the  haft  of  the  scales  was  the  true  one. 
Then  she  fell  to  a-crying  bitterly  that 
her  darling  Crad  should  be  ousted,  and 
then  she  laughed  as  heartily  that  her 
dear  boy  Clayton  was  in  for  it. 

With  timid  glances  at  Mrs.  O'Gaghan, 
like  a  boy's  at  his  schoolmaster,  Jane 
Cripps  came  in,  and  told  all  she  knew, 
saying  "  please  sir,"  at  every  sentence. 
She  had  seen  at  the  time  Dr.  Button's 
sketch,  which  was  made  without  Biddy's 
knowledge,  because  she  never  would 
have  allowed  it,  on  account  of  the  bad 
luck  to  follow.  And  Mrs.  Cripps  was 
very  clever  now  everything  was  known. 
She  had  felt  all  along  that  things  went 
queerly  on  the  third  day  after  the  babes 
were  born.  She  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  speak  at  the  time,  only  Mrs. 
O'Gaghan  was  such — excuse  her — such 
a  disciplinarian,  that — that — and  then 
Lady  Nowell  died,  and  everything  was 
at  sixes  and  sevens,  and  no  one  cried 
more  violent,  let  them  say  what  they 
like  about  it,  than  the  Jane  Penny  as 
had  been. 

"If  Sir  Cradock  thought  further 
evidence  needful,  there  was  Mrs.  Bow- 
yer,  a  most  respectable  woman,  who 
washed  thirty  shilling  a  week,  Mrs. 
Cripps'  first  cousin  and  comate,  who 
had  heard  at  the  time  all  about  the 
drawing,  and  had  not  been  easy  about 
the  scales,  and  had  dreamed  of  it  many 
times  afterwards,  as  indeed  her  Aunt 
Betsy  know ;  and  her  husband  was  no 
man,  or  he  never  would  have  said  to 
her—" 

By  this  time  the  shadows  came  over 
the  room,  and  the  trees  outside  were 
rustling,  and  you  could  see  them  against 
the  amber  sunset,  like  a  child's  scrawling 
on  his  horn-book.  Volunteers  through- 
out the  household  longed  to  give  their 
evidence.  Their  self-respect  for  a  week 
would  be  hostile,  if  it  were  not  accepted. 


But  Sir  Cradock  kept  the  door  fastened, 
till  Mrs.  O'Gr^han  slipped  out,  and  put 
all  the  wenches  down  the  steps  back- 
wards. Mrs.  Toaster  alone  she  durst 
not  touch  ;  but  Mrs.  Toaster  will  never 
forgive  her,  and  never  believe  the  case 
tried  on  its  merits,  because  she  was  not 
summoned  to  depose  to  the  loan  of  the 
scales. 

Ha,  so  it  is  in  our  country,  and  among 
the  niggers  also.  When  wealth,  position, 
title,  even  bastardom  from  princes,  even 
the  notoriety  which  a  first-rate  murderer 
stabs  for — when  any  of  these  are  in  ques- 
tion,  how  we  crowd  into  the  witness- 
box,  how  we  feel  the  reek  of  the  court 
an  aureola  on  our  temples.  But  let  any 
poor  fellow,  noble  unknown,  an  upright 
man  now  on  the  bend  with  trouble,  let 
him  go  in  to  face  his  creditors,  after 
the  uphill  fight  of  years,  let  him  gaze 
around  with  work-worn  eyes — ^which  of 
his  friends  will  be  there  to  back  him, 
who  will  give  him  testimony  ] 

After  all,  what  matters  it  except  in 
the  score  against  us?  We  are  bitter 
Mrith  the  world,  we  make  a  fuss,  and 
feel  it  fester,  we  explode  in  small  mis- 
anthropy, only  because  we  have  not  in 
our  heart-sore  the  true  balm  of  huma- 
nity. No  longer  let  our  watchword  be, 
"  Every  man  for  himself,  and  Grod  for 
us  all,"  but  "  Every  man  for  God,  and 
so  for  himself  and  all."  So  may  we  da 
away  with  all  illicit  process,  and  return 
to  the  primal  axiom  that  '*  the  greater 
contains  the  less." 


CHAPTEE  XVni. 

The  rays  of  the  level  sun  were  nest- 
ling in  the  brown  bosom  of  the  beech- 
clump,  and  the  fugitive  light  went 
undulating  through  the  grey-arched 
portico,  like  a  reedy  river ;  when  Crar 
dock  and  Clayton  Nowell  met  in  the 
old  hall  of  their  childhood.  With  its 
deep  embrasures,  and  fluted  piers,  high- 
corniced  mantel  of  oak  relieved  -with 
alabaster  figures,  and  the  stem  array 
of  pike,  and  steel-cap,  battle-axe,  and 
arquebus,  which  kept  the  stag-heads 
over  against  them  nodding  in  perpetual 
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'  fear,  this  old  hall  "was  so  impressed  upon 
their  earliest  memories,  that  they  looked 
upon  it,  in  some  sort,  as  the  entrance  to 
their  lives. 

As  the  twins  drew  neax  from  opposite 
doors,  each  hung  back  for  a  moment : 
knowing  all  that  had  passed  that  day, 
how  would  his  brother  receive  him  ? 
But  in  that  moment  each  perceived  how 
the  other's  heart  was;  Cradock  cried, 
"  Hurrah,  all  right !  "  and  Clayton's 
anns  were  round  his  neck.  Clayton 
sobbed  hysterically — for  he  had  always 
been  woman-hearted  —  while  Cradock 
coaxed  him  with  his  hand,  as  if  he  were 
ten  years  the  elder.  It  was  as  though 
the  days  of  childhood  had  returned  once 
.more,  the  days  when  the  world  came 
not  between  them,  but  they  were  the 
world  to  each  other. 

"  Crad,  I  won't  have  a  bit  of  it.  Did 
you  think  I  would  be  such  a  robber, 
Crad  ?  And  I  don't  believe  one  sylla- 
ble of  their  humbugging  nursery  stories. 
'  Why,  every  fellow  knows  that  you  must 
be  the  eldest  brother." 

"  Viley,  my  boy,  I  am  so  glad  that  it 
has  turned  out  so.  You  know  that  I 
have  always  longed  to  fight  my  way  in 
the  world,  and  I  am  fitter  for  it  than 
you  are.  And  you  are  more  the  fellow 
for  a  baronet,  and  a  big  house,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing ;  and  in  the  holidays 
I  shall  come  every  year  to  shoot  with 
you,  and  to  break  your  dogs,  and  all 
that ; .  for  you  haven't  got  the  least  idea, 
Viley,  of  breaking  a  dog." 

"  Well,  no,  I  suppose  I  haven't,"  said 
Clayton,  very  submissively;  at  any  other 
time  he  would  have  said,  "  Oh,  haven't 
I?"  for  it  was  a  moot  point  between 
them.  "But,  Craddy,  you  shall  have 
half  at  any  rate.  I  won't  touch  it^  un- 
^  less  you  take  half" 

"Then  the  estates  must  go  to  the 
Queen,  or  to  Mr.  Nowell  Corklemore, 
your  especial  friend,  Viley." 

Cla}'ton  was  famed  for  his  travesty  of 
the  pompous  Mr.  Corklemore,  and  he 
could  not  resist  it  now,  though  the  tears 
were  still  in  his  eyes. 

"Haw,  yes;  I  estimate  so,  sir.  A 
mutually  agreeable  and  unobjectionable 
arrangement,  sir.    Is  that  your  opinion? 


Haw  !"  and  Clayton  stroked  an  imagi- 
nary beard,  and  closed  one  eye  at  the 
ceiling.  Cradock  laughed  from  habit; 
and  Clayton  laughed  because  Cradock 
did. 

Oh,  that  somebody  had  come  by  io 
see  them  thus  on  the-  very  best  terms, 
as  loving  as  when  they  whipped  tops 
together,  or  practised  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley !  They  agreed  to  slip  away 
that  evening  from  the  noise  of  the 
guests  and  the  wine-bibbing,  and  have 
a  quiet  jug  of  ale  in  Cradock's  little 
snuggery.  There  they  would  smoke 
their  pipes  together,  and  consider  the 
laws  of  inheritance.  Already  they  were 
beginning  to  laugh  and  joke  about  the 
matter ;  what  odds  about  the  change  of 
position,  if  they  only  maintained  the 
brotherhood  1  Unluckily  no  one  came 
near  them.  The  servants  were  gathered 
in  their  own  hall,  discussing  the  great 
discovery  ;  Sir  Cradock  was  gone  to  the 
Rectory  to  meet  John  Bosedew  upon 
his  return,  and  counsel  how  to  manage 
things.  Even  the  ubiquitous  Dr.  Hutton 
had  his  especial  alibi.  He  had  rushed 
away  to  catch  Mr.  Garnet  and  the 
illumination  folk,  that  the  necessary 
changes  might  be  made  in  the  bedizen- 
ment  of  the  oak-tree. 

Suddenly  Clayton  exclaimed,  "Oh, 
what  a  fool  I  am,  Craddy  !  I  forgot  a 
most  important  tiling,  until  it  is  nearly 
too  late  for  it" 

"  AVhat? "  asked  Cradock,  eagerly,  for 
he  saw  there  was  great  news  coming. 

"  When  I  was  out  with  the  governor 
to-day,  what  do  you  think  I  saw  ? " 

"  What,  what,  my  boy  ?  Out  with  it." 

"  Can't  stop  to  make  you  guess.  A 
woodcock,  sir ;  a  woodcock." 

"A  woodcock  so  early t  Nonsense, 
man ;  it  must  have  been  a  hawk  or  a 
night-jar." 

"  Think  I  don't  know  a  woodcock 
yet  ?  And  I'll  tell  you  who  saw  it,  too. 
Glorious  old  Mark  Stote ;  his  eyes  are 
as  sharp  as  ever.  We  marked  him  down 
to  a  T,  sir,  just  beyond  the  hoar- wi they s 
at  the  head  of  Coffin  Wood ;  and  I  should 
have  been  after  him  two  hours  ago  if 
it  had  not  been  for  this  rumpus.  I 
meant  to  have  had  such  a  laugh  at  yoti^ 
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for  I  would  not  have  told  you  a  word 
of  it ;  but  now  you  shall  go  snacks  in 
him.  Even  the  governor  does  not 
kuow  it/' 

*' Fancy  killing  a  woodcock  in  the 
first  week  of  October ! "  said  Cradock, 
with  equal  excitement;  "why,  they'll 
put  us  in  the  paper,  Viley." 

"Not  unless  you  look  sharp.  He's 
sure  to  be  off  at  dusk.  He's  a  traveller, 
as  Mark  Stote  said  :  sailed  on  from  the 
Wight,  most  likely,  last  night ;  he'll  be 
off  for  Dorset  this  evening.  Run  for 
your  gun,  Crad,  your  pet  Purday;  I'll 
meet  you  here  with  my  Lancaster  in 
just  two  minutes'  time.  Don't  say  a 
word  to  a  soul.  Mind,  we'll  go  quite 
alone." 

"  Yes ;  but  you  bring  your  little 
Wena,  and  I'll  take  my  Caldo,  and  work 
him  as  close  as  possible.  I  promised 
him  a  run  this  afternoon." 

Away  they  ran,  out  of  different  doors, 
to  get  their  guns  and  accoutre  them- 
selves ;  while  the  poor  tired  woodcock 
sitting  on  one  leg,  under  a  holly  bush, 
was  drawing  up  the  thin  quivering 
coverlet  over  his  great  black  eyes. 

Cradock  came  back  to  the  main  hall 
first,  with  his  gun  on  his  arm,  and  his 
shot-belt  across  him,  his  broad  chest 
shown  by  the  shooting-jacket,  and  the 
light  of  hope  and  enterprise  in  his  clear 
strong  glance.  Before  you  could  have 
counted  ten,  Clayton  was  there  to  meet 
him ;  and  none  but  a  very  ill-natured 
man  could  have  helped  admiring  the 
pair  of  them.  Honest,  affectionate, 
simple  fellows,  true  West  Saxons  as 
could  be  seen,  of  the  same  height  and 
figure  as  nearly  as  could  be,  each  with 
the  pure  bright  Nowell  complexion,  and 
the  straightforward  Nowell  gaze.  The 
wide  forehead,  pointed  chin,  arched  eye- 
brows, and  delicate  mouth  of  each  boy 
resembled  the  other's  exactly,  as  two 
slices  cut  from  one  fern-root.  Never- 
theless the  expression — if  I  may  say  it 
without  affectation,  the  mind — of  the 
face  was  different.  Clayton,  too,  was 
beginning  to  nurse  a  very  short  mous- 
tache, a  silky  bright  brown  tasselet; 
while  Cradock  exulted  rationally  in  a 
narrow  fringe  of  young  whiskers.     And 


Viley's  head  was  borne  slightly  on  one 
side,  Cradock's  almost  imperceptibly  on 
the  other.  With  a  race  to  get  to  the 
door  first,  the  twins  went  out  together, 
and  their  merry  laugh  rang  round  the 
hall,  and  leaped  along  the  passages. 
That  hall  shaU  not  hear  such  a  laugh, 
nor  the  passages  repeat  it,  for  many  a 
winter  night,  I  fear,  unless  the  dead 
bear  chorus. 

The  moment  they  got  to  the  kennel, 
which  they  did  by  a  way  of  their  own, 
avoiding  all  grooms  and  young  lumber- 
men, fourteen  dogs,  of  different  races 
and  a  dozen  languages,  thundered, 
yelled,  and  yelped  at  the  guns,  some 
leaping  madly  and  cracking  their  staples, 
some  sitting  up  and  begging  dearly, 
with  the  muscles  of  their  chest  all 
quivering,  some  drawing  along  on  their 
stomachs,  as  if  they  were  thoroughly 
callous,  and  yawning  for  a  bit  of  acti- 
vity; but  each  in  lus  several  way  en- 
treating to  be  the  chosen  one,  each 
protesting  that  he  was  truly  the  best 
dog  for  the  purpose — whatever  that 
might  be — and  swearing  stoutly  that 
he  would  "  down-charge "  without  a 
hand  being  lifted,  never  run  in  upon 
any  temptation,  never  bolt  after  a  hare. 
All  the  while  Caldo  sat  grimly  apart; 
having  trust  in  human  nature,  he  knew 
that  merit  must  make  its  way,  and 
needed  no  self-assertion.  As  his  master 
came  to  him  he  stood  upon  his  hind- 
legs  calmly,  balanced  by  the  chain- 
stretch,  and  bent  his  fore-arms  as  a 
mermaid  or  a  kangaroo  does.  Then, 
suddenly,  Cradock  Nowell  dropped  the 
butt  of  his  gun  on  his  boot,  and  said^ 
with  his  face  quite  altered, — 

"  Viley,  I  am  very  sorry ;  but,  after 
all,  I  can't  go  with  yon." 

"Not  come  with  me,  Craddy,  and  a 
woodcock  marked  to  a  nicety !  And 
you  with  your  vamplets  on,  and  all  I 
What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  1 " 

"  I  mean  just  what  I  say.  Don't  ask 
me  the  reason,  my  dear  fellow ;  Til  tell 
you  by-and-by,  when  we  smoke  our 
pipes  together.  Now  I  beg  you,  as  an 
especial  fevour,  don't  lose  a  moment  in 
arguing.  Go  direct  to  the  mark  your- 
self; and  straight  powder  to  you  I    FIX 
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come  and  meet  you  in  an  hour's  time 
in  the  spire-bed  by  the  covert." 

"  Crad,  it's  no  good  to  argue  with 
you ;  that  I  have  known  for  ages. 
Mind,  the  big- wigs  don't  dine  till  seven 
o'clock,  so  you  have  plenty  of  time  to 
come  for  me.  But  I  am  so  sorry  I 
shan't  have  you  there  to  wipe  my  eye 
as  usual.  Nevertheless,  I'll  bring  home 
Bill  Woodcock ;  and  what  will  you  say 
to  me  then,  my  boyi  Ta,  ta;  come 
along,  Wena,  won't  we  astonish  the 
natives  ?  But  I  wish  you  were  coming 
with  me,  Crad." 

The  brothers  went  out  at  the  little 
gate,  and  there  Cradock  stopped  and 
watched  the  light  figure  hurrying  west- 
ward over  the  chace,  taking  a  short  cut 
for  the  coverts.  Clayton  would  just 
carry  down  the  spinney,  where  the  head 
of  the  spring  was,  because  the  wood- 
cock might  have  gone  on  there ;  and  if 
ever  a  snipe  was  come  back  to  his  home 
yet,  that  was  the  place  to  meet  him. 
Thence  he  would  follow  the  runnel,  for 
about  a  third  of  a  mile,  down  to  the 
spot  in  the  Coffin  Wood,  where  the 
hollies  grew,  and  the  hoar-witheys. 
When  quit  of  that  coppice,  the  little 
stream  stole  away  down  the  valley,  and 
so  past  Mr.  Gramet's  cottage  to  the 
l^owelhurst  water  beyond  the  church 
bridge.  Now  whether  this  were  the 
self-same  brook  on  whose  marge  we 
observed  Master  Clayton  last  week 
walking,  not  wholly  in  solitude,  is  a 
question  of  which  I  will  say  no  more, 
except  that  it  does  not  matter  much. 
There  are  so  many  brooks  in  the  New 
Forest;  and  after  all,  if  you  come  to 
that,  how  can  the  most  consistent  of 
brooks  be  identical  with  the  special 
brook  which  we  heard  talking  yester- 
day] Isn't  it  running,  running  on,  even 
as  our  love  does  1  Join  hands  and  keep 
your  fingers  tight;  still  it  will  slip 
through  them. 

When  Clayton  was  gone  but  a  little 
way  over  the  heather  and  hare -runs, 
his  brother  made  off,  with  his  gun  un- 
charged, for  the  group  still  at  work  in 
the  house-fix)nt.  Bull  Garnet  was  there, 
with  Rufus  Hutton  sticking  like  a  leech 
to^  him ;  no  man  ever  was  bored  more 


sharply,  or  more  bluntly  expressed  it 
The  veins  of  his  temples  and  close- 
cropped  head  stood  out  like  a  beech- 
tree's  stay  roots;  he  was  steaming  all 
over  with  indignation,  and  could  not 
find  a  vent  for  it.  When  Cradock  came 
up,  Bull  saw  in  a  glimpse  that  he  was 
expected  to  say  something :  in  &ct  that 
he  ought,  as  a  gentleman,  to  show  his 
interest,  not  his  surprise.  Neveitheleas 
he  would  not  do  it,  though  he  loved 
and  admired  Cradock ;  and  for  many 
reasons  was  cut  to  the  heart  by  hiis 
paulo-postponement.  So  he  left  Craddy 
to  begin,  and  presented  no  notch  in  his 
swearing.  His  swearing  was  tremendous, 
for  he  hated  change  of  orders. 

**  Mr.  Garnet,"  said  Cradock,  at  last^ 
'^  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  bad  lan- 
guage, especially  among  the  bargees  at 
Oxford  and  the  piermen  at  Soutiiamp- 
ton ;  and  I  don't  pretend  to  split  haiis 
myself,  nor  am  I  mealy-mouthed ;  but 
I  trust  you  will  excuse  my  observing 
that  up  to  the  present  moment  I  have 
never  heard  such  blackguardly  language 
as  you  are  now  employing." 

Bull  Garnet  turned  round  and  looked 
at  him.  K  Cradock  had  shown  any  sign 
of  fear,  he  would  have  gone  to  the  earth 
at  once,  for  his  unripe  strength  would 
have  had  no  chance  with  Gametes  prime 
in  its  fury.  The  eyes  of  each  felt  hot 
in  the  other^s,  as  in  reciprocal  crucibles; 
then  Mr.  Garnet's  rolled  away  in  a  per- 
fect blaze  of  tears.  He  dashed  out  his 
hand  and  shook  Cradock's  mightily, 
quite  at  the  back  of  the  oak  tree ;  then 
he  patted  him  on  the  shoulders,  to 
resume  his  superiority ;  and  said— 

"  My  boy,  I  thank  you." 

"Well,"  thought  Cradock,  "of  all 
the  extraordinary  fellows  I  ever  came 
across,  you  are  the  most  extraordinary. 
And  yet  it  is  quite  impossible  to  doubt 
your  perfect  sincerity,  and  almost  im- 
possible to  call  in  question  your  sanity." 

These  reflections  of  Master  Cradock 
were  not  so  lucid  as  usuaL  At  least  he 
made  a  false  antithesis.  K  it  had  been 
possible  to  doubt  Mr.  Gramet's  sincerity, 
he  would  not  have  been  by  any  means 
so  extraordinary  as  he  was. 

"  Not  much  trouble  after  all,"  cried 
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Rufus  Hutton,  rollicking  up  like  a  man 
of  thrice  his  own  cubic  capacity  ;  "  ah, 
these  things  are  simple  enough  for  a 
man  with  a  little  yov<s.  I  shall  explain 
the  whole  process  to  Mrs.  Hutton,  she 
is  so  fond  of  information.  IN'ever  saw 
a  firework  before,  sir,  at  least  I  mean 
the  machinery  of  them,  and  now  I  under- 
stand it  thoroughly,  much  better  indeed 
than  the  foreman  does.  Did  not  I  hear 
you  say  so,  George  ] " 

"  Eh,  my  mon,  I  deed  so" — the  fore- 
man was  a  shrewd,  dry  Scotchman — "  in 
your  own  opeenion  mainly.  But  ye 
havena  peyed  us  yet,  my  mon,  for  the 
dustin*  o'  your  shoon." 

Rufus  Hutton  began,  amid  some 
laughter,  to  hunt  his  French  purse  for 
the  siller,  when  the  foreman  leaped  up 
as  if  ho  were  shot,  and  dashed  behind 
the  oak-tree,  "Awa,  mon,  awa,  if  ye 
value  your  life  !  Dinna  ye  see  the  glue- 
pot  burstin'  ] " 

Rufas  dropped  the  purse,  and  fled 
for  his  life,  and  threw  liimself  flat,  fifty 
yards  away,  that  the  explosion  might 
pass  over  him.  Even  then,  when  the 
laugh  was  out,  and  Mr.  Garnet  had  said 
to  him,  "  Perhaps,  sir,  you  will  explain 
that  process  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs. 
Hutton,"  instead  of  being  disconcerted 
he  was  busier  than  ever,  and  took  Mr. 
Garnet  aside  some  little  way  down  the 
chace. 

"  They  want  to  make  a  job  of  it,  I 
can  see  that  well  enough.  To  charge 
for  it,  sir  ;  to  charge  for  it." 

"Thank  you  for  your  advice.  Dr. 
Hutton,"  replied  Bull  Garnet,  crustily ; 
ho  was  very  morose  that  afternoon,  emd 
surly  betwixt  his  violence ;  "  but  per- 
haps you  had  better  leave  them  to  me, 
for  fear  of  the  glue-pot  bursting." 

"Ah,  I  suppose  I  shall  never  hear 
the  last  of  that  most  vulgar  pleasantry. 
But  I  tell  you  they  can't  see  ity  or  else 
it  is  they  won't.  They  are  determined 
to  do  it  all  over  again,  and  they  need 
only  change  four  letters,  and  the  fixings 
all  come    in    again.     For   the  R   they 

should  put  an  L,  for  the  D  a  Y 

Bless  my  soul,  Mr.  Garnet,  what  is  it 
you  see  there  1 " 
No  wonder  Rufus  Hutton  asked  what 


Mr.  Garnet  saw,  for  the  steward's  eyes  were 
fixed  intently,  wrathfully,  ferociously, 
upon  something  not  very  feur  from  the 
place  where  his  home  lay  among  the 
trees.  His  forehead  rolled  in  three 
heavy  furrows,  deep  and  red  at  the 
bottom,  his  teeth  were  set  hard,  and  the 
muscles  of  his  shoulders  swelled  as  he 
clenched  his  hands  fast.  Dr.  Hutton, 
gazing  in  the  same  direction  could  see 
only  trees  and  heather.  "What  is  it 
you  see  there,  Mr.  Garnet  ? "  Rufus 
Hatton  by  this  time  was  quivering  with 
curiosity. 

"  I'd  advise  you,  sir,  not  to  ask  me : " 
then  he  added  in  a  diflerent  tone,  "  the 
most  dastardly  scoundrel  poacher  that 
ever  wanted  an  ounce  of  lead,  sir.  Let 
us  go  back  to  the  men,  for  I  have  little 
time  to  waste." 

"  Cool  fellow,"  thought  Rufus ;  "waste 
of  time  to  talk  to  me,  is  it  ?  But  what 
eyes  the  man  must  have  ! " 

And  so  he  had,  and  ears  too.  Bull 
Garnet  saw  and  heard  every  single  thing 
that  passed  within  the  rim  of  his  pre- 
sence. No  matter  what  he  was  doing, 
or  to  whom  he  was  talking,  no  matter 
what  was  afoot,  or  what  temper  he  was 
in,  he  saw  and  heard  as  clearly,  as  if  his 
whole  attention  were  on  it,  every  moving, 
breathing,  speaking,  or  spoken  thing, 
within  the  range  of  human  antennse.  So 
a  spider  knows  if  even  a  midge  or  a 
brother  spider's  gossamer  floats  in  the 
dewy  unwoven  air  beyond  his  octagonal 
subtlety.  From  this  extraordinary  gift 
of  Bull  Garnet,  as  well  as  from  his  ap- 
pearance, and  the  force  of  his  character, 
the  sons  of  the  forest  were  quite  con- 
vinced that  he  was  under  league  to  the 
devil. 

In  half  an  hour's  time  or  less,  when 
the  dusk  came  down  like  wool,  Gradock 
cast  loose  his  favourite  Caldo,  and  set 
out  for  the  CoflSn  Wood.  From  habit^ 
more  than  forethought,  and  to  give  his 
dog  some  pleasure,  there  by  the  kennel ' 
he  loaded  his  double-barrelled  gun.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  shoot  no  more 
upon  his  father's  land,  until  he  had  ex- 
press permission  from  Sir  Gradock 
NoweU.  This  was  a  whim,  no  doubt, 
and  a  piece  of  pride  on  his  part ;  but 
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the  scene  of  that  afternoon,  and  his 
fa.ther's  bearing  towards  him,  had  left 
some  bitter  feeling,  and  a  sense  of  alien- 
ation. This  "was  the  reason  why  he 
would  not  go  with  Clayton,  much  as  he 
longed  to  do  so.  Now  with  some  dull 
uncertainty  and  vague  depression  cloud- 
ing him,  he  loaded  his  gun  in  an  absent 
manner ;  putting  loose  shot^  No.  6,  in 
one  barrel,  and  a  cartridge  in  the  other. 
"  Hie  away,  boy ! "  he  cried  to  Caldo, 
who  had  crouched  at  his  feet  the  while  ; 
then  he  struck  off  hot  foot  for  the 
westward,  with  the  gun  upon  his 
shoulder.  But  just  as  he  started,  one 
of  the  lads,  who  was  often  employed  as 
a  beater,  ran  up,  and  said  with  his  cap 
in  his  hand,  in  a  manner  most  insinu- 
ating— 

"Take  I  'long  of  'ee,  Meestur  Cra- 
duck.     I'll  be  rare  and  keerful,  sir." 

"No,  thank  you,  Charley,  not  this 
time.  I  am  not  even  going  shooting, 
and  I  mean  to  go  quite  alone." 

Poor  Cradock,  unlucky  to  the  last. 
Almost  everything  he  had  done  that 
day  had  been  a  gi*eat  mistake  ;  and  now 
there  was  only  one  more  to  come,  the 
deadliest  error  of  all. 

Whistling  a  dreamy  old  tune,  he 
hurried  over  the  brown  and  tufted  land, 
sometimes  leaping  a  tussock  of  bed-furze, 
sometimes  following  a  narrow  hare-run, 
a  soft  green  thread  through  the  heather. 

The  sun  had  been  down  for  at  least 
half  an  hour,  and  under  the  trees  there 
was  twilight ;  but  here,  in  the  open,  a 
tempered  brightness  flowed  from  some 
yellow  clounds  still  lingering  in  the 
west.  You  might  still  know  a  rabbit 
from  a  hare  at  fifty  or  sixty  yards  off 
And  in  truth  both  bunnies  and  hares 
were  about;  the  former  hopping,  and 
stopping,  and  peeping,  and  pricking 
their  ears  as  the  fern  waved,  and  some 
sitting  gravely  upon  a  hillock  with 
their  backs  like  a  home-made  loaf ;  the 
hares  on  the  other  hand  lopping  along 
with  their  great  ears  drooping  warily, 
and  the  spring  of  their  haunches  gathered 
up  for  a  dash  away  any  whither :  but  all 
alike  come  abroad  to  look  for  the  great 
and  kind  God  who  feeds  them.  Then 
from  either  side  of   the  path,  or  the 


sandy  brows  of  the  gravel-pit,  the  diph- 
thong cry  of  the  partridge  arose,  the  call 
that  tells  they  are  feeding.  Convivial 
and  good-hearted  bird,  who  cannot  eat 
without  conversation,  nor  without  it  be 
duly  eaten,  no  marvel  that  the  Paphla- 
gonians  assign  you  a  brace  of  hearts. 
The  pheasants  were  flown  to  the  coverts 
long  ago  (they  are  fearful  of  losing  the 
way  to  bed),  two  or  three  brown  owls 
were  mousing  about,  and  a  homed  fellow 
came  sailing  smoothly  froni  the  deep 
settlements  of  the  thicket^  as  Ciadock 
Nowell  leaped  up  the  hedge,  a  hedge 
overleaning,  overtwisting,  stubby,  and 
crowded  with  ash,  rose,  and  hazel,  the 
fence  of  the  Coffin  Wood.  Though  Caldo 
had  stood  picturesquely  at  least  a  dozen 
times,  and  looked  back  at  his  master 
reproachfully,  turning  the  white  of  his 
eye,  and  champing  his  under  lip,  and 
then  dropped  as  if  he  himself  were  shot, 
when  the  game  sped  away  with  a  whirr, 
Cradock,  true  to  his  resolution,  had  not 
pulled  trigger  yet.  And  though  the  re- 
pression was  not  entirely  based  upon 
motives  humane,  our  Cradock  felt  a  new 
delight  in  sparing  the  lives  of  those  poor 
things  who  have  no  other  life  to  look  to. 
At  least  so  we  dare  to  restrict  them.  So 
merry  and  harmless  to  him  they  seemed, 
so  glad  that  the  dangerous  day  was  done, 
so  thankful  for  having  been  fed  and 
saved  by  the  great  unknown,  but  felt, 
Feeder,  Father,  and  Saviour. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Cradock  Nowell  had 
found,  at  the  peaceful  Rectory,  a  tumult 
nearly  as  bad  as  that  which  he  had  left 
in  his  own  household.  In  a  room  which 
was  called  by  others  the  book-room,  by 
herself  "  the  library,"  Miss  Eudoxia  sat 
half-choked,  in  a  violent  fit  of  hysterics, 
Amy  and  fat  Jemima  doing  their  ut- 
most to  console  her  and  bring  her  round. 
Sir  Cradock  had  little  experience  of 
women,  and  did  the  worst  thing  he 
could  have  done,  that  is  to  say,  he  stood 
gazing. 

"  Amy,"  groaned  Miss  Eudoxisi — 
"  Amy,  if  you  don't  want  to  kill  me, 
get  him  out  of  the  room,  my  child." 
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"  Go,  go,  go  ! "  cried  Amy  in  despe- 
ration. "  Can't  you  see,  godpapa,  that 
we  shall  do  better  without  you ;  oh, 
ever,  ever  so  much  ? " 

Sir  Cradock  No  well  felt  a  longing  to 
box  pretty  Amy's  ears ;  he  had  always 
loved  his  godchild  Amy,  and  chastened 
her  accordingly.  He  now  loved  Amy 
best  in  the  world,  next  to  his  pet  son 
Clayton.  To  tell  the  truth,  he  had 
bathed  himself  in  the  sunset  glow  of 
match-making,  all  the  way  down  the 
chace.  Clayton,  proclaimed  the  heir 
and  all  that,  should  marry  Amy  Eose- 
dcAv ;  what  could  it  matter  to  him  about 
money,  and  where  else  would  he  find 
such  a  maiden  1  Then  in  the  course 
of  a  few  more  years — so  soon  as  ever 
there  were  five,  or  say  at  the  most  six 
children — he.  Sir  Cradock,  would  make 
over  the  management  of  the  property ; 
that  is,  if  he  felt  tired  of  it,  and  they 
were  both  very  steady.  And  what  of 
Cradock,  you  planning  father,  what  of 
your  other  son  Cradock  ?  In  faith,  he 
must  do  for  a  parson. 

Sir  Cradock  retired  in  no  small  flurry, 
and  went  to  the  garden  to  look  for  Jem. 
Miss  Eudoxia  became  at  once  uncon- 
scious, as  she  ought  to  have  been  long 
ago;  and  thenceforth  she  would  never 
acknowledge  that  she  had  seen  the  in- 
truder at  all ;  or,  indeed,  that  there  had 
been  one.  However  it  cured  her,  for 
a  very  long  time,  of  those  sad  attacks  of 
hysteria. 

This  present  attack  was  the  natural 
result  of  a  violent  conflict  with  Amy, 
who  was  not  going  to  be  trampled  upon 
even  by  Aunt  Doxy.  It  appears  that, 
early  in  the  afternoon,  the  good  aunt 
began  to  wonder  what  on  earth  was 
become  of  her  niece.  Of  course  she 
could  not  be  at  the  school,  because 
Wednesday  was  a  half-holiday;  she  was 
not  in  the  library,  nor  in  the  back- 
kitchen,  nor  even  out  at  Pincher's 
kenneL  Xo,  nor  even  in  the  garden, 
although  she  had  a  magnificent  lot  of 
bulbs  to  plant,  for  which  she  had  saved 
up  ever  so  much  of  her  little  pocket- 
money.  "Well,"  said  Miss  Eudoxia, 
who  was  thirsting  for  her  gossip,  which 
she  always  held  after  lunch — "  well,  I 


must  say  this  is  most  inconsiderate  of 
her.  And  I  promised  John  to  take  her 
to  the  park,  and  how  am  I  to  get  ready  ? 
Girls  are  not  what  they  used  to  be^ 
though  Amy  is  such  a  good  girL  They 
read  all  sorts  of  trashy  books,  and  then 
they  go  eloping." 

That  last  idea  sent  the  good  aunt  in 
hot  haste  to  Amy's  bedroom ;  and  who 
should  be  there,  sitting  by  the  window 
with  a  small  book  in  her  hand,  but 
beautiful  Amy  herself. 

"  Well!"  cried  Miss  Eudoxia,  heavily 
offended  ;  "  indeed,  I  am  surprised.  So 
this  is  what  you  prefer,  is  it,  to  your 
own  aunt's  conversation?  And,  I  de- 
clare, what  a  colour  you  have !  And 
panting  as  if  you  had  asthma !  Let  me 
see  that  book  this  moment,  miss." 
>  "  To  be  sure.  Aunt  Eudoxia,"  said 
Amy,  rather  indignantly ;  "  but  you 
need  not  be  in  a  pet,  you  know." 

**  Oh,  needn't  I,  indeed,  when  you 
read  such  books  as  this  !  Oh,  what  will 
your  poor  father  say?  And  j/ou  to  have 
a  class  in  the  Sunday  school ! " 

Of  all  the  grisly  horrors  produced  to 
make  the  traveller's  hair  creep,  one  of 
the  most  repulsive  and  glaring  was  in 
Amy's  delicate  hand.  A  hideous  ape, 
with  an  open  razor,  was  about  to  cut  a 
young  lady's  throat.  Chuckling  he  drew 
her  fair  neck  to  the  blade  by  her  dis- 
hevelled hair.  At  her  feet  lay  an  elderly 
woman,  dead ;  while  a  man  with  a  red 
cap  was  gazing  complacently  in  at  the 
window.  The  back  of  the  volume  was 
relieved  by  a  ghost^  a  death's  head,  and 
a  pair  of  cross-bones. 

"  Well ! "  said  Miss  Eudoxia.  Her 
breath  was  gone  for  a  long  whUe,  and 
she  could  say  nothing  more. 

"  I  know  the  cover  is  ugly,  aunt,  but 
the  inside  is  so  beautiful  Oh,  and  so 
very  wonderful  1  I  can't  think  how  any 
one  ever  could  imagine  such  splendid 
horrible  things.  Oh  so  clever,  Aunt 
Doxy  j  and  full  of  things  that  make  me 
tingle  as  if  my  brain  were  gone  to  sleep. 
And  I  want  to  ask  papa  particularly 
about  galvanizing  the  mummy." 

"  Indeed ;  yes,  galvanizing  !  and  pray 
does  your  father  know  of  your  having 
this  horrible  book  1 " 
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"  Xo :  but  I  mean  to  tell  him,  the 
moment  I  have  got  to  the  end  of  it." 

"Good  child,  and  most  dutiful! 
When  you  have  swallowed  the  poison, 
you'll  teU  us." 

"  Poison  indeed,  Aunt  Eudoxia !  How 
dare  you  talk  to  me  like  that  ?  Do  you 
dare  to  suppose  that  I  would  read  a 
thing  that  was  unfit  for  me  ? " 

'*  No,  I  don't  think  you  would  know- 
ingly. But  you  are  not  the  proper 
judge.  Why  did  you  not  ask  your 
father  or  me,  before  you  began  this 
bookl" 

"  Because  I  thought  you  wouldn't  let 
me  read  it." 

"  Well,  that  does  beat  everything. 
Candid  impudence,  I  call  that,  per- 
fectly candid  insolence  !"  Aunt  Dox/s 
throat  began  to  swell ;  there  was  weak 
gorge  in  the  family.  Meanwhile  Miss 
Amy,  who  all  the  time  had  been  jerking 
her  shoulders,  and  standing  upright,  in 
a  manner  peculiarly  her  own, — Amy 
felt  that  her  last  words  required  some 
explanation*  She  had  her  father's 
strong  sense  of  justice,  though  often 
pulled  crooked  by  womanhood. 

"You  know  well  enough  what  I 
mean,  aunt,  though  you  love  to  mis- 
represent me  so.  I  mean  that  you  would 
not  let  me  read  it,  not  because  it  was 
wrong  (which  it  isn't),  but  for  fear  of 
making  me  nervous.  And  upon  that 
subject  at  least,  I  think,  I  have  a  right 
to  judge  for  myself." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  ;  you  indeed  !  And 
pray  who  lent  you  that  book  ?  Unless, 
indeed,  in  your  self-assertion,  you  went 
to  a  railway  and  bought  it." 

"  That  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  I 
would  rather  die  than  tell,  after  all  the 
fuss  you  have  made  about  it." 

"  Thank  you  ;  I  quite  perceive.  A 
young  gentleman — not  to  be  betrayed 
— scampy  whoever  he  is.'*  It  was 
Clayton  ]N"owell  who  had  lent  the 
book. 

"  Is  he  indeed  ?  I  wish  you  were 
only  half  as  upright  and  honourable." 

Hereupon  Miss  Eudoxia,  who  had 
dragged  her  niece  dowm  to  the  book- 
room,  with  dialogue  all  down  the  stairs, 
muttered  something  about  her  will,  that 


she  had  a  little  to  leave,  though  not 
much,  but  honestly  her  own — God 
knew — and  down  she  went  upon  the 
chair,  with  both  hands  to  her  side. 
At  the  sequel,  as  we  have  seen.  Sir 
Cradock  Nowell  assisted,  and  took  little 
for  his  pains. 

After  this,  of  course,  there  was  a 
great  reconciliation.  For  they  loved 
each  other  thoroughly;  and  each  was 
sure  to  be  wild  with  herself  for  having 
been  harsh  to  the  other.  They  agreed 
that  their  eyes  were  much  too  red  now 
to  go  and  see  the  nascent  fireworks. 

"  A  gentleman's  party  to-night ;  my 
own  sweet  love,  how  glad  I  am.  1 
ought  to  know  better.  Amy  dearest; 
and  they  have  never  sent  the  gonkid. 
I  ought  to  know,  my  own  lovey  pet^ 
that  we  can  trust  you  in  everything." 

"No,  aunty  dear,  you  oughtn't  I 
am  as  obstinate  as  a  pig  sometimes; 
and  I  wish  you  would  box  my  ears, 
aunt  I  hope  my  hair  won't  be  right 
for  a  month,  dearest  aunt,  where  you 
pulled  it ;  and  as  for  the  book,  I  have 
thrown  it  into  the  kitclien-fire  long  ago, 
though  I  do  wish,  darling  aun^  you 
could  have  read  about  the  descent  into 
the  Maelstrom.  I  declare  my  head 
goes  round  over  since  !  What  amazing 
command  of  language  !  And  he  knows 
a  great  deal  about  cooking." 

James  Pottles,  groom  and  gardener, 
who  even  aspired  to  the  hand,  or  at 
any  rate,  to  the  lips,  of  the  plump 
and  gaudy  Jemima,  was  not  at  all  the 
sort  of  fellow  you  would  appreciate  at 
the  first  interview.  His  wits  were  slow 
and  mild,  and  had  never  yet  been  hur- 
ried, for  his  parents  were  imambitious. 
It  took  him  along  time  to  consider,  and 
a  long  time  again  to  express  himself, 
which  he  did  with  a  roll  of  his  tongue. 
Xone  the  less  for  that,  Jem  Pottles  was 
quoted  all  over  the  village  as  a  sayer  of 
good  things.  "No  conclusion  was  thought 
quite  safe,  at  least  by  the  orthodox 
women,  until  it  had  been  asked  with 
a  knowing  look — "  And  what  do  Jem 
Pottles  say  of  it?"  Feeling  thus  his 
responsibiUty,  and  the  gravity  of  bis 
opinion,  Jem  grew  slower  thaxi  ever, 
and  had  lately  contracted  a  habit  of 
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shutting  one  eye  as  he  cogitated.  As 
cause  and  effect  always  act  and  react, 
this  added  enormously  to  his  repute, 
until  Mark  Stote  the  gamekeeper,  and 
Eeuben  Cuff  the  constable,  ached  and 
itched  with  jealousy  of  that  "  cock-eyed, 
cock-headed  boy."  Sir  Cradock  found 
Jem  quite  at  his  leisure,  sweeping  up 
some  of  the  leaves  in  the  shrubbery, 
and  pleasantly  cracking  the  filberts  which 
he  found  among  them.  These  he  peeled 
very  carefully,  and  put  them  in  the 
pocket  of  his  stable  waistcoat,  ready  for 
Jemima  by-and-by.  He  swished  away 
very  hard  with  the  broom  the  moment 
he  saw  the  old  gentleman,  and  touched 
his  hat  in  a  way  that  showed  he  could 
scarcely  spare  time  to  do  it. 

*'  WTiat  way,  my  lad,  do  you  think  it 
likely  your  master  will  come  home 
to-day  ? " 

Tlus  was  just  the  sort  of  question 
upon  which  Jem  might  commit  himself 
and  lose  a  deal  of  prestige ;  so  he  pre- 
tended not  to  hear  it,  and  brushed  the 
very  ground  up.  These  tactics,  how- 
ever, availed  him  not,  for  Sir  Cradock 
repeated  his  inquiry  in  a  tone  of  irrita- 
tion. Jem  leaned  his  chin  on  the 
broom-handle,  and  closed -one  eye  deli- 
berately. 

"  Well,  he  maight  perhaps  come  the 
haigher  road,  and  again  a  maight  come 
the  lower  wai,  and  Tve  a  knowed  him 
crass  the  chace,  sir,  same  as  might  be 
fi:am  alongside  of  Meester  Garnet's 
house.  There  never  be  no  telling  the 
wai,  any  more  than  the  time  of  un. 
Eut  it's  never  no  odds  to  me." 

"  And  which  way  do  you  think  the 
most  likely  now  ] " 

"  Not  to  say  *  now,'  but  bumbai  laike. 
If  so  be  a  cooms  arly,  a  maight  come 
long  of  the  haigher  road  as  goes  to  the 
*  JoUy  Foresters ;'  and  if  a  com'th 
middlin'  arly,  you  maight  rackon  may 
be  on  the  town  wai ;  but  if  he  cometh 
unoosial  late,  and  a  heap  of  folks  be 
sickenin,  or  hisself  hath  pulled  a  book 
out,  a  maight  goo  round  by  Westacot, 
and  come  home  by  Squire  Garnet's 
wai."  Rich  in  alternatives,  Jem  Pottles 
opened  the  closed  eye,  and  shut  the 
open  one. 


"  What  a  fool  the  fellow  is  ! "  said 
Sir  Cradock  to  himself ;  "  I'U  try  the 
first  way,  at  any  rate.  For  if  John  is 
so  late,  I  could  not  stop  for  him,  with 
all  those  people  coming.  How  I  wish  we 
were  free  from  strangers  to-night,  with 
all  these  events  in  the  family !  But 
perhaps,  if  we  manage  it  well,  it  will 
carry  it  off  all  the  better." 

Sir  Cradock  Nowell  was  in  high 
spirits  as  he  started  leisurely  for  a 
saunter  along  the  higher  road.  This 
was  the  road  which  ran  eastward,  both 
from  the  hall  and  the  Rectory,  into  the 
depth  of  the  forest.  In  all  England 
there  is  no  lovelier  lane,  if  there  be  one 
to  compare  with  it  Many  of  the  forest 
roads  are  in  fault,  because  they  are  too 
open.  You  see  too  far,  you  see  too 
much,  and  you  are  not  truly  embowered. 
In  a  forest  we  do  not  want  long  views, 
except  to  rejoice  in  the  amplitude.  And 
a  few  of  those,  just  here  and  there, 
enlarge  the  great  enjoyment.  What  we 
want,  as  the  main  tlung  of  all,  as  the 
staple  feeling,  is  the  deep,  mysterious, 
wondering  sense  of  being  swallowed 
up,  and  knowing  it :  swallowed  up, 
not  as  we  are  in  catacombs,  or  wine- 
vaults,  or  any  railway  tunnel ;  but  in  our 
own  mother's  love,  with  God  around  us 
everywhere.  To  many  of  us,  perhaps 
to  most,  so  placed  at  fall  of  evening, 
there  is  a  certain  awe,  a  dread  which 
overshades  enjoyment.  If  so,  it  springs 
in  part  at  least  from  our  unnatural 
nature  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  education 
which  teaches  us  every  language,  except 
perhaps  our  mother's. 

How  the  arches  spring  overhead,  and 
the  brown  leaves  flutter  among  them ! 
In  and  out,  and  through  and  through, 
across  and  across,  with  delicacy,  veining 
the  very  shadows.  I  could  walk  for  miles 
underneath  them,  and  see  no  two  alike. 
How,  for  fear  of  wearying  me,  after  in- 
finite  twists  and  turns — ^but  none  of  them 
contortions  —  after  playing  across  the 
heavens,  and  brooming  against  the  sun- 
shine, now  in  this  evening  light  they 
hover,  and  show  me  the  seal  of  eternity. 
Is  there  one  of  them  with  its  lichens 
spread  in  the  guise  of  its  neighbour's  ? 
is  there  one  that  has  borrowed  a  line,  a 
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character,  even  a  cast  of  complexion 
from  its  own  brother  rubbing  against 
it?  Their  arms  bend  over  us  as  we 
walk,  we  are  in  their  odour  aud  influ- 
ence, we  know  that,  like  the  Magi  of 
old,  they  adore  only  God  and  His  sun ; 
and,  when  .we  come  out  from  under 
them,  we  never  ask  why  we  are  sad. 


CHAPTEE  XX. 

There  is  a  long,  mysterious  thrill,  a 
murmur  felt  rather  than  heard,  a  shudder 
of  profundity,  which  traverses  the  wood- 
land hollows  at  the  sun's  departure.  In 
autumn  most  especially,  when  the  glory 
of  trees  is  saddening,  and  winter  storms 
are  in  prospect,  this  dark  disquietude 
moves  the  wood,  this  horror  at  the 
nightfall,  and  doubt  of  the  coming 
hours.  Touched  as  with  a  subtle 
stream,  the  pointlets  of  the  oak-leaves 
rise,  the  crimped  fans  of  the  beech  are 
fluttered,  and  lift  their  glossy  ovals,  the 
pendulous  chains  of  the  sycamore  swing ; 
while  the  poplar  flickers  its  silver 
skirts,  the  tippets  and  ruffs  of  the  ivy 
are  ruffling,  and  even  the  three-lobed 
bramble-leaf  cannot  repress  a  shiver. 

Touched  with  a  stream  at  least  as 
subtle,  we,  who  are  wandering  among 
the  dark  giants,  shiver  and  shrink,  we 
know  not  why ;  and  our  hearts  beat 
faster,  to  feel  how  they  beat.  The  cause 
is  the  same  both  for  tree  and  for  man. 
Earthly  nature  has  not  learned  to  coimt 
upon  immortality.  Tlierefore  all  her 
works,  unaided,  loathe  to  be  undone. 

Whether  it  were  this,  or  his  craving 
for  his  dinner,  that  made  Sir  Cradock 
Nowell  feel  chiUed,  as  he  waited  under 
the  shuddering  trees  for  his  friend 
John  Eosedew — far  be  it  from  me 
to  say,  because  it  may  have  been 
both,  sir.  And  the  other  cause  to 
which  he  always  ascribed  it — after  the 
event— to  wit,  a  divina  afflatus  of 
diabolical  presentiment,  is  one  we  have 
no  faith  in,  until  we  own  to  nightmare. 
Anyhow,  there  he  was,  for  upwards  of 
an  hour ;  and  no  John  Eosedew  came 
up  the  hill,  which  Sir  Cradock  did  not 
feel  it  at  all  his  duty  to  descend,  on  the 


very  safe  presentiment  of  the  distreas 
revocare  grculum. 

Meanwhile  John  Eosedew  was  speed- 
ing merrily,  according  to  his  ideas  of 
speed  (which  were  relative  to  the  last 
degree),  along  a  narrow  bridle-way, 
some  two  miles  to  the  westward.  It 
would  be  a  serious  insult — so  the  paison 
argued — to  the  understanding  or  any 
man  who  understood  a  horse — and  now 
John  Eosedew  had  owned  Coraebos  very 
nearly  nine  months,  and  though  he  had 
never  owned  a  horse  before,  surely  by 
this  time  he  could  set  papers  in  the 
harhara  celarent  of  the  most  recondite 
horse-logic — or  was  it  dialectics) — an 
insult  it  would  be  to  that  Hippicus  who 
felt  himself  flt  now  to  go  to  a  fair  and 
discuss  many  points  with  the  jockeys,  if 
anybody  suggested  to  him  that  Coradbus 
ought  to  trot. 

"  Trot,  sir  !'*  cried  John  Eosedew,  to 
an  imaginary  Hippodamas,  *'  hasn't  he 
been  trotting  for  nearly  an  hour  to-day, 
sir?  And  upon  my  word,  I  only  hope 
he  is  not  so  sore  as  I  am."  Then  he 
threw  the  reins  over  the  pony's  neck, 
and  let  him  crop  some  cytisus. 

"  CoraBbus,  have  no  fear,  my  horse, 
you  shall  not  be  overworked.  Or  if 
Epirus  or  Mycenae  be  thy  home  and 
birthplace  —  incerttis  ibidem  sudor — 
thrice  I  have  wiped  it  of^  and  no 
oaten  particles  in  it ;  urit  avenoe,  so  I 
suppose  oats  must  dry  the  skin.  "  Ad 
terramque  fluit  devexo  pondere  cervix,** 
a  line  not  to  be  rendered  in  English, 
even  by  my  Cradock.  How  fine  that 
whole  description,  but  made  up  from 
alien  sources !  Oh  how  Lucretius  would 
have  done  it !  Most  sad  that  he  was 
not  a  Christian." 

A  behever  was  what  John  Eosedew 
meant.  But  by  this  time  he  was  begin- 
ning to  look  upon  all  his  classical 
friends  as  in  some  sort  Christians,  if 
they  only  believed  in  their  own  gods. 
Wherein,  I  fear,  he  was  far  astray  from 
the  text  of  one  of  the  Articles. 

Cob  Coraebus  by  this  time  knew  his 
master  thoroughly ;  and  exercising  his 
knowledge  cleverly,  made  his  shoes  last 
longer.  If  the  weather  felt  muggy  and 
"  trying  " — ^from  an  equine  view  of  pio- 
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bation — if  the  road  was  rough  and 
against  the  grain,  even  if  the  forest-fly 
came  abroad  upon  business,  Corsebus 
used  (in  sporting  parlance)  to  "  shut 
up  "  immediately.  This  he  did,  not  in 
a  defiant  tone,  not  in  a  mode  to  provoke 
antagonism ;  he  was  far  too  clever  a 
horse  for  that ;  but  with  every  appear- 
ance of  a  sad  conviction  that  his  master 
had  no  regard  for  him.  At  this  earnest 
appeal  to  his  feelings,  John  Eosedew 
woidd  dismount  in  haste,  and  reflect 
with  admiration  upon  the  weeping 
steeds  of  Achilles,  or  the  mourning 
horse  of  Mezentius,  while  he  condemned 
with  acrimony  the  moral  conveyed  by  a 
song  he  had  heard  concerning  the 
"  donkey  wot  wouldn't  go."  Then  he 
would  loosen  the  girths,  and,  remon- 
strating with  Corajbus  for  his  want  of 
self-regard,  carefully  wipe  with  his  yellow 
silk  pocket-handkerchief  first  all  the 
accessible  parts  of  the  cob  that  looked 
at  all  gummy  or  greasy,  and  then  his 
own  capacious  forehead.  This  being 
done,  he  would  search  around  for  a 
juicy  mouthful  of  grass,  or  dive  for  an 
apple  or  slice  of  carrot — Cor^ebus  at  the 
same  time  diving  nasally — into  the 
depths  of  his  black  coat  pocket,  where 
he  usually  discovered  his  lunch,  which 
he  had  altogether  forgotten.  While  the 
horse  was  discussing  this  little  refresh- 
ment, John  would  put  his  head  on  one 
side,  and  look  at  \nm  very  knowingly, 
revolving  in  his  mind  a  question  which 
very  often  presented  itself,  whether 
Coraibus  were  descended  from  Corytha 
or  Hirpinus. 

However  this  may  have  been — and 
from  his  "  staying  qualities,"  one  would 
have  thought  him  rather  a  chip  from 
the  old  block  of  Troy — he  was  the  first 
horse  good  John  Rosedew  had  ever 
called  his  own;  and  he  loved  and 
admired  him  none  the  less  for  certain 
calumnies  spread  by  the  envious  about 
seedy-toes,  splints,  and  spavins.  Of 
these  crimes,  whatever  they  might  be, 
the  parson  found  no  mention  in  Xeno- 
phon,  Pliny,  or  Virgil,  and  he  was  more 
than  half  inclined  to  believe  them 
clumsy  modern  figments.  As  for  the 
incontestable  fact  that  Corsebus  began 
to  whistle  when  irrationally  stimulated 


beyond  his  six  miles  an  hour,  why,  that 
John  Rosedew  looked  upon  as  a  classical 
accomplishment,  and  quoted  a  line  from 
Theocritus.  Very  swift  horses  were 
gifted  with  this  peculiar  power,  for  the 
safety  of  those  who  would  otherwise 
be  the  victims  of  their  velocity,  even  as 
the  express  train  always  whistled  past 
Brockenhurst  station. 

After  contemplating  the  animal  till 
admiration  was  exhausted,  and  wonder- 
ing why  some  horses  have  hairy,  while 
others  have  smooth  ankles,  he  would 
refresh  himself  with  a  reverie  about  the 
Numidian  cavalry ;  then  declaring  that 
Jem  Pottles  was  "  impolitiae  notandus," 
he  would  pass  his  arm  through  the 
bridle,  and  calling  to  mind  the  Pseon 
young  lady  who  unduly  astonished 
Darius,  puU  an  old  book  from  some 
inner  pocket,  and  stroll  on,  with  Corse- 
bus  sniffing  now  and  then  at  his  hat- 
brim. 

To  any  one  who  bears  in  mind  what 
a  punctual  body  Time  is,  this  account  of 
the  rector's  doings  will  make  it  not  in- 
credible that  he  was  often  late  for  dinner. 
But  he  never  lost  reckoning  altogether 
in  his  circumnavigation,  because  his 
leisure  did  not  begin  till  he  had  passed 
the  "  Jolly  Foresters  ;"  he  must  be  there 
by  a  certain  hour,  or  Corsebus  would  be 
displeased,  and  so  would  Iklrs.  Cripps, 
who  always  looked  for  him  at  or  about 
1.30  P.M.  For  some  mighty  fine  com- 
pany was  to  be  had  by  a  horse  who 
could  behave  himself,  in  the  stable 
of  the  **  Jolly  Foresters,"  about  middle- 
day  on  a  Wednesday.  Several  high- 
stepping  buggy-mares,  one  or  two  satiri- 
cal Broughamites,  even  some  nags  who 
gave  a  decided  tone  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, silver-hamed  Clevelands,  and 
champ-the-bit  Clydesdales  :  even  these 
were  not  too  proud — that  they  left  for 
vulgarian  horses — ^to  short  and  blow 
hard  at  the  "  Forester's  "  oats,  and  then 
eat  them  up  like  winking.  To  this 
select  circle  our  own  Corsebus  had  been 
admitted  already,  and  his  conversational 
powers  admired,  when  he  had  produced 
an  affidavit  that  his  master  was  in  no 
way  connected  with  trade. 

Corsebus  now  bade  fair  to  be  spoiled 
by  all  this  grand  society.     Every  Wed- 
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nesday  lie  came  home  less  natural,  more 
coxcombical.  He  turned  up  his  nose  at 
many  good  horses,  whom  he  had  once 
respected,  fellows  who  wandered  about 
in  the  forest^  and  hung  down  their  chins 
when  the  rain  came  !  And  then  he 
became  so  affected  and  false,  with  an 
interesting  languor,  when  Amy  jumped 
out  to  caress  him  !  Verily,  friend  Corae- 
bus,  thou  shalt  pay  out  for  this  !  What 
call,  pray,  hast  thou  to  become  a  hum- 
bug, from  seeing  how  men  do  flourish  ? 
John  Eosedew  awoke  quite  suddenly 
to  the  laws  of  time  and  season,  as  the 
hazel  branches  came  over  his  head,  and 
he  could  see  to  read  no  longer.  The 
gray  wood  closed  about  him,  to  the  right 
hand  and  to  the  left ;  the  thick  shoots 
of  the  alder,  the  dappled  ash,  and  the 
osier,  hustled  among  the  taller  trees 
whose  tops  had  seen  the  sunset ;  tufts 
of  grass,  and  blackberry-tangles,  hipped 
dog-roses  leaning  over  them,  stubby 
clumps  of  buckthorn,  brake-fern  waving 
six  feet  high  where  the  ground  held 
moisture — ^who,  but  an  absent  man, 
would  have  wandered  at  dusk  into  such 
a  labyrinth  ? 

"  *  Actum  est '  with  my  dinner,"  ex- 
claimed the  parson  aloud,  when  he  awoke 
to  the  situation;  "and  what,  perhaps, 
is  more  important  to  thee,  at  least,  Corflc- 
bus,  thine  also  is  'pessum  datum.'  And 
there  is  no  room  to  turn  the  horse  round 
without  scratching  his  eyes  and  his  tail 
so.  Nevertheless,  this  is  a  path,  or  at 
one  time  must  have  been  so ;  *  semita, 
callis,  trames  ' — that  last  word  is  the  one 
for  it,  if  it  be  derived  from  *  traho ' 
(which,  however,  I  do  not  beUeve) — for, 
lo  !  there  lias  been  a  log  of  wood  dragged 
here  even  during  a  post-diluvial  period  : 
we  will  follow  this  track  to  the  utter- 
most; what  says  the  cheerful  philo- 
sopher : — ^  TravTOLTjv  ^lotolo  rafioiQ  oSov.* 
Surely  a  gun,  nay,  two,  or,  more  accu- 
rately, two  explosions ;  now  for  some 
one  to  show  us  the  way.  Coraibus,  be 
of  good  cheer,  there  is  supper  yet  in  thy 
0ar>77,  not  ciif  corcp ;  advance  then  thy 
host  foot.  Why  noti — seest  thou  an 
€i8u}\ov  ?     Come  on,  I  say,  good  horse — 

oh,  what ! "     And  he  was  silent. 

Tired  as  he  was,  Coroebus  had  leaped 


back  from  the  leading  rein,  then  threw 
up  his  head  and  snorted,  and  with  a 
glare  of  terror  stood  trembling.  What 
John  Eosedew  saw  at  that  moment  was 
stamped  on  his  heart  for  ever.  Across 
his  narrow  homeward  path,  clear  in  the 
gray  light,  and  seeming  to  creep,  was 
the  corpse  of  Clayton  Nowell,  laid  upon 
its  left  side,  with  one  hand  to  the 
heart,  the  wan  face  stso^k  and  spread  on 
the  ground,  the  body  stretched  by  the 
final  throe.  The  pale  fight  wandered  over 
it,  and  showed  it  only  a  shadow.  John 
Eosedow's  nerves  were  stout  and  strong, 
as  of  a  man  who  has  injured  none  ;  he 
had  buried  hundreds  of  fellow-men,  after 
seeing  them  die  ;  but,  for  the  moment, 
he  was  struck  with  a  mortal  horror. 
Back  he  fell,  and  drove  back  his  horse  ; 
he  could  not  look  at  the  dead  man's  eyes 
fixed  intently  upon  him.  One  minute 
he  stood  shivering,  and  the  ash-leaves 
shivered  over  him ;  he  was  conscious 
too  of  another  presence  which  he  could 
not  perceive.  Then  ho  ran  up,  like  a 
son  of  God,  to  what  God  had  left  of  his 
brother.  The  glaze  (as  of  ground  glass) 
in  the  eyes,  the  smile  that  has  swooned 
for  ever,  the  scarlet  of  the  lips  turned 
out  with  the  chalky  rim  of  death,  the 
bulge  of  the  broad  breast,  never  again  to 
be  drawn  in  by  breathing — is  there  one 
of  these  changes  we  do  not  know,  having 
seen  them  in  our  own  dearest  ones  1 

But  a  worse  sight  than  of  any  dead 
man — dead,  and  gone  home  to  his 
Father — met  John  Eosedew's  vacuous 
eyes,  as  he  gazed  faintly  round  him.  It 
was  the  sight  of  Cradock  Nowell,  clutch* 
ing  his  gun  with  one  hand,  and  anything 
firm  with  the  other,  while  he  hung  from 
the  bank  (which  he  had  been  leaping) 
as  a  winding-sheet  hangs  from  a  candle. 
Tlie  impulse  of  his  leap  had  failed  him, 
smitten  back  by  horror ;  it  was  not  in 
him  to  go  back,  nor  to  come  one  foot 
forward.  John  Eosedew  called  him  by 
his  name,  but  he  could  not  answer ; 
only  a  shiver  and  a  moan  showed  that 
ho  knew  his  baptism.  The  living  was 
more  startled,  and  more  startling,  than 
the  dead. 

To  be  continued. 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 

THE   EAGLETS   IN   THE   CITY. 

After  having  once  accepted  Master 
Gottfried,  Ebbo  Iroze  towards  him  and 
Dame  Johanna  no  more,  save  that  a 
naturally  imperious  temper  now  and 
tlien  led  to  fitful  stiffnesses  and  mo- 
mentary haughtinesses,  which  were 
easily  excused  in  one  so  new  to  the 
world  and  afraid  of  compromising  his 
rank.  In  general  he  could  afford  to 
enjoy  himself  with  a  zest  as  hearty  as 
that  of  the  simpler-minded  Friedel. 

They  were  early  afoot,  but  not  before 
the  heads  of  the  household  were  pouring 
forth  for  the  morning  devotions  at  the 
cathedral ;  and  the  streets  were  stirring 
into  activity,  and  becoming  so  peopled 
that  the  boys  supposed  that  it  was  a 
great  fair  day.  They  had  never  seen  so 
many  people  together  except  at  the 
Eriedmund-wake,  and  it  was  several 
days  before  they  ceased  to  exclaim  at 
every  passenger  as  a  new  curiosity. 

The  "Dome  Kirk"  awed  and  hushed 
them.  They  had  looked  to  it  so  long 
that  perhaps  no  sublunary  thing  could 
have  realized  their  expectations,  and 
Friedel  avowed  that  he  did  not  know 
what  he  thought  of  it.  It  was  not  such 
as  he  had  dreamt,  and,  like  a  German 
as  he  was,  he  added  that  he  could  not 
think,  he  could  only  feel,  that  there  was 
something  ineffable  in  it;  yet  he  was 
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almost  disappointed  to  find  his  visions 
unfulfilled,  and  the  hues  of  the  painted 
glass  less  pure  and  translucent  than 
those  of  the  ice  crystals  on  the  moun- 
tains. However,  after  his  eye  had  become 
trained,  the  deep  influence  of  its  dim 
solemn  majesty,  and  of  the  echoes  of  its 
organ  tones  and  chants  of  high  praise 
or  earnest  prayer,  began  to  enchain  his 
spirit ;  and,  if  ever  he  were  missing,  he 
was  sure  to  be  found  among  the  mys- 
teries of  the  cathedral  aisles,  genercdly 
with  Ebbo,  who  felt  the  spell  of  the 
same  grave  fascination,  since  whatever 
was  true  of  the  one  brother  was  gene- 
rally true  of  the  other.  They  were 
essentially  alike,  though  some  phases  of 
character  and  taste  were  more  developed 
in  the  one  or  the  other. 

Master  Gottfried  was  much  edified  by 
their  perfect  knowledge  of  the  names 
and  numbers  of  his  books.  They  in- 
stantly, almost  resentfully,  inissiBd  the 
Cicero's  OfiGices  that  he  had  parted  with, 
and  joyfully  hailed  his  new  acquisitions, 
often  sitting  with  heads  together  oyer  the 
same  book,  reading  like  active-minded 
youths  who  were  used  to  out-of-door  life 
and  exercise  in  superabundant  measure, 
and  to  study  as  a  valued  recreation,  with 
only  food  enough  for  the  intellect  to 
a^raken  instead  of  satisfying  it 

They  were  delighted  to  obtain  instruc- 
tion &om  a  travelling  student,  then 
attending  the  schools  of  Ulm — a  meek 
timid  lad  who,  for  love  of  learning  and 
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desire  of  tlie  priesthood,  had  endured 
frightful  tyranny  from  the  Bacchanten 
or  elder  scholars,  and,  having  at  length 
attained  that  rank,  had  so  little  heart  to 
retaliate  on  the  juniors  that  his  contem- 
poraries despised  him,  and  led  him  a 
cruel  life,  until  he  ohtained  food  and 
shelter  from  l^Iaster  Grottfried  at  the 
pleasant  cost  of  lessons  to  the  young 
barons.  Poor  Bastien !  this  land  of 
quiet,  civility  and  books  was  a  foretaste 
of  Paradise  to  him  after  the  hard  living, 
barbarity,  and  coarse  vices  of  his  com- 
rades, of  whom  he  now  and  then  dis- 
closed traits  that  made  his  present  pupils 
long  to  give  battle  to  the  big  shaggy 
youths  who  used  to  send  out  the  lesser 
lads  to  beg  and  steal  for  them,  and  cru- 
elly maltreated  such  as  failed  in  the 
quest 

Lessons  in  music  and  singing  were 
gladly  accepted  by  both  lads,  and  from 
their  uncle's  carving  they  could  not 
keep  their  hands.  Ebbo  had  begun  by 
enjoining  Friedel  to  remember  that  the 
work  that  had  been  sport  in  the  moun- 
tains would  be  basely  mechanical  in  the 
city,  and  Friedel  as  usual  yielded  his 
private  tastes ;  but  on  the  second  day 
Ebbo  himself  was  discovered  in  the 
workshop,  watching  the  magic  touch  of 
the  deft  workman,  and  he  was  soon  so 
enticed  by  the  perfect  appliances  as  to 
take  tool  in  hand  and  prove  himself  not 
unadroit  in  the  craft.  Friedel,  however, 
excelled  in  delicacy  of  touch  and  grace 
and  originality  of  conception,  and  pro- 
duced such  workmanship  that  Master 
Gottfried  could  not  help  stroking  his 
hair  and  teUing  him  it  was  a  pity  he 
was  not  bom  to  belong  to  the  gmld. 

"I  cannot  spare  him,  sir,"  cried 
Ebbo ;  *^  priest,  scholar,  minstrel,  artist 
— all  want  him." 

"  What,  Hans  of  aU  streets,  Ebbo  1 " 
interrupted  FriedeL 

"  Andguildmaster  of  none,"saidEbbo, 
'^  save  as  a  warrior ;  the  rest  only  enough 
for  a  gentleman  !  For  what  I  am  thou 
must  be !" 

Yet  Ebbo  did  not  find  fault  with  the 
skill  Friedel  was  bestowing  on  his  work 
— a  carving  in  wood  of  a  dove  brooding 
over  two  young  eagles — the  device  that 


both  were  resolved  to  assume.  When 
their  mother  asked  what  their  lady-loves 
would  say  to  this,  Ebbo  looked  up  and 
with  the  fullest  conviction  in  his  lus- 
trous eyes  declared  that  no  love  should 
ever  rival  his  motherling  in  his  heart. 
For  truly  her  tender  sweetness  had 
given  her  sons'  affection  a  touch  of 
romance,  for  which  Master  Grottfried 
liked  them  the  better,  though  his  wife 
thought  their  familiarity  with  her  hardly 
accordant  with  the  patriarchal  disci- 
pline of  the  citizens. 

The  youths  held  aloof  from  iVbae 
burghers,  for  Master  Gottfried  wisely 
desired  to  give  them  time  to  be  tamed 
before  running  risk  of  offence,  either  to 
or  by  their  wild  shy  pride ;  and  their 
mother  contrived  to  time  their  meetings 
with  her  old  companions  when  her  sons 
were  otherwise  occupied.  Master  Gott- 
fried made  it  known  that  the  marriage 
portion  he  had  designed  for  his  niece 
had  been  entrusted  to  a  merchant  trading 
in  peltry  to  Muscovy,  and  the  sum  thus 
realized  was  larger  than  any  bride  bad 
yet  brought  to  Adlerstein.  Master 
Gottfried  would  have  liked  to  continue 
the  same  profitable  speculations  with  it ; 
but  this  would  have  been  beyond  the 
young  baron's  endurance,  and  his  eyes 
sparkled  when  his  mother  spoke  of 
repairing  the  castle,  refitting  the  chapel, 
having  a  resident  chaplain,  cultivating 
more  land,  increasing  the  scanty  sioek 
of  cattle,  and  attempting  the  improve- 
ments hitherto  prevented  by  lack  at 
means.  He  fervently  declared  that  the 
motherling  was  more  than  equal  to  the 
wise  spinning  Queen  Bertha  of  l^nd 
and  lay ;  and  the  first  pleasant  sense  of 
wealth  came  in  the  acquisition  of  horsesy 
weapons,  and  braveries.  In  his  original 
mood,  Ebbo  would  rather  have  stood 
before  the  Diet  in  his  home-spun  blue 
than  have  figured  in  doth  of  gold  at  a 
burgher's  expense ;  bat  he  had  learned 
to  love  his  uncle,  he  regarded  the  mar- 
riage portion  as  family  property,  and 
moreover,  he  sorely  longc^i  to  feel  him- 
self and  his  brother  wdl  mounted,  and 
scarcely  less  to  see  his  mother  in  a  velvet 
gown. 

Here  was  his  chief  point  of  sympathy 
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with  the  housemother,  who,  herself  pre- 
cluded from  wearing  miniver,  velvet,  or 
pearls,  longed  to  deck  her  niece  there- 
with, in  time  to  receive  Sir  Kasimir  of 
Adlerstein  Wildschloss,  who  had  pro- 
mised to  meet  his  godsons  at  TJlm.  The 
knight's  marriage  had  lasted  only  a  few 
years,  and  had  left  him  no  surviving 
children  except  one  Httle  daughter, 
whom  he  had  placed  in  a  nunnery  at 
Ulm,  under  the  care  of  her  mother's 
sister.  His  lands  lay  higher  up  the 
Danube,  and  he  was  expected  at  Ulm 
shortly  before  the  Emperor's  arrival 
He  had  been  chiefly  in  Flanders  with 
the  King  of  the  Romans,  and  had  only 
returned  to  Germany  when  the  Xether- 
landers  had  refused  the  regency  of 
Maximilian,  and  driven  him  out  of 
their  country,  depriving  him  of  the 
custody  of  his  children. 

Pfingsttag,  or  Pentecost  day,  was  the 
occasion  of  Christina's  first  full  toilette, 
and  never  was  bride  more  solicitously 
or  exultingly  arrayed  than  she,  while 
one  boy  held  the  mirror  and  the  other 
criticised  and  admired  as  the  aunt 
adjusted  the  pearl-bordered  coif  and 
long  white  veil  floating  over  the  long- 
desired  black  velvet  dress.  How  the 
two  lads  admired  and  gazed,  caring  far 
less  for  their  own  new  and  noble  attire ! 
Friedel  was  indeed  somewhat  concerned 
that  the  sword  by  his  side  was  so  much 
handsomer  than  that  which  Ebbo  wore, 
and  which,  for  all  its  dinted  scabbard 
and  battered  hilt,  ho  was  resolved  never 
to  discard. 

It  was  a  festival  of  brilliant  joy. 
"Wreaths  of  flowers  hung  from  the  win- 
dows ;  rich  tapestries  decked  the  Dome 
Kirk,  and  the  relics  were  displayed  in 
shrines  of  wonderful  costliness  of  mate- 
rial and  beauty  of  workmanship  ;  little 
birds,  with  thin  cakes  fastened  to  their 
feet,  were  let  loose  to  fly  about  the 
church,  in  strange  allusion  to  the  event 
of  the  day ;  the  clergy  wore  their  most 
gorgeous  robes  ;  and  the  exulting  music 
of  the  mass  echoed  from  the  vaults  of  the 
long-drawn  aisles,  and  brought  a  rapt 
look  of  deep  calm  ecstasy  over  Friedef  s 
sensitive  features.  The  beggars  evidently 
considered  a  festival  as  a  harvest-day, 
and  crowded  round  the  doors  of  the 


cathedral  As  the  Lady  of  Adlerstein 
came  out  loaning  on  Ebbo's  arm,  with 
Friedel  on  her  other  side,  they  evidently 
attracted  the  notice  of  a  woman  whose 
thin  brown  face  looked  the  darker  for 
the  striped  red  and  yellow  silk  kerchief 
that  bound  the  dark  locks  round  her 
brow,  as,  holding"  out  a  beringed  hand, 
she  fastened  her  glittering  jet  black  eyes 
on  them,  and  exclaimed,  "  Alms  !  if  the 
fair  dame  and  knightly  Junkem  would 
hear  what  fate  has  in  store  for  them," 

"  We  meddle  not  with  the  future,  I 
thank  thee,"  said  Christina,  seeing  that 
her  sons,  to  whom  gipsies  were  an 
amazing  novelty,  were  in  extreme  sur- 
prise at  the  fortune-telling  proposal. 

"Yet  could  I  tell  much,  lady,"  said, 
the  woman,  still  standing  in  the  way. 
"What  would  some  here  present  give  to- 
know  that  the  locks  that  were  shrouded 
by  the  widow's  veil  ere  ever  they  wore 
the  matron's  coif  shall  yet  return  to  the 
coif  once  more  ? " 

Ebbo  gave  a  sudden  start  of  dismay 
and  passion ;  his  mother  held  him  fast. 
"  Push  on,  Ebbo  mine  ;  heed  her  not ; 
she  is  a  mere  Bohemian." 

"Bat  how  knew  she  your  history, 
mother  1 "  asked  Friedel,  eagerly. 

"That  might  be  easily  learnt  at  our 
wake,"  began  Christina ;  but  her  steps 
were  checked  by  a  call  fix)m  Master 
Gottfried  just  behind,  "Frau  Frei- 
herrinn,  Junkem,  not  so  fast.  Hero  ia 
your  noble  kinsman." 

A  tall,  flne-looking  person,  in  the  long 
rich  robe  worn  on  peaceful  occasions^, 
stood  forth,  doffing  his  eagle-plumed 
bonnet,  and,  as  the  lady  turned  and 
courtesied  low,  he  put  his  knee  to  the- 
ground  and  kissed  her  hand,  sayings 
"  Well  met,  noble  dame ;  I  felt  certain 
that  I  knew  you  when  I  beheld  you  in 
the  Dom." 

"  He  was  gazing  at  her  all  the  time," 
whispered  Ebbo  to  his  brother ;  while 
their  mother,  blushing,  replied,  "You 
do  me  too  much  honour,  Hcrr  Freiherr." 

"  Once  seen,  never  to  be  forgotten," 
was  the  courteous  answer ;  "  and  truly, 
but  for  the  stately  height  of  these  my 
godsons,  I  would  not  believe  how  long 
since  our  meeting  was." 
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Thereupon,  in  true  Grennan  fashion, 
Sir  Kasiniir  embraced  each  youth  in  the 
open  street,  and  then,  removing  his  long 
embroidered  Spanish  glove,  he  offered 
his  hand,  or  rather  the  tips  of  his  fingers, 
to  lead  the  Frau  Christina  home. 

Master  Sorel  had  invited  him  to  be- 
come his  guest  at  a  very  elaborate  orna- 
inental  festival  meal  in  honour  of  the 
great  holiday,  at  which  were  to  be  pre- 
sent several  wealthy  citizens  with  their 
wives  and  families,  old  connexions  of 
the  Sorel  family.  Ebbo  had  resolved 
upon  treating  them  with  courteous  re- 
serve and  distance  ;  but  he  was  surprised 
to  find  his  cousin  of  Wildschloss  com- 
porting himself  among  the  burgomasters 
and  their  dames  as  freely  as  though  they 
liad  been  his  equals,  and  to  see  that  they 
took  such  demeanour  as  perfectly  natural 
Quick  to  perceive,  the  boy  gathered  that 
the  gulf  between  noble  and  burgher  was 
80  great  that  no  intimacy  could  bridge  it 
over,  no  reserve  "widen  it,  and  that  his 
own  bashful  hauteur  was  almost  a  sign 
that  he  knew  that  the  gulf  had  been 
passed  by  his  own  parents  ;  but  shame 
and  consciousness  did  not  enable  him  to 
alter  his  manner,  but  rather  added  to  its 
8ti£fnes8. 

"  The  Junker  is  like  an  Englishman," 
said  Sir  Kasimir,  who  had  met  many  of 
the  exiles  of  the  Eoses  at  the  court  of 
Maiy  of  Burgundy  ;  and  then  he  turned 
to  discuss  with  the  guildmasters  the 
interruption  to  trade  caused  by  Flemish 
jealousies. 

After  the  lengthy  meal,  the  tables 
were  i^enioved,  the  long  gallery  was 
occupied  by  musicians,  and  Master  Gott- 
fried crossed  the  hall  to  tell  his  eldest 
grandnephew  that  to  him  he  should 
depute  the  opening  of  the  dance  with 
the  handsome  bride  of  the  Eathsherr, 
Ulrich  Biirger.  Ebbo  blushed  up  to 
the  eyes,  and  muttered  that  he  prayed 
his  uncle  to  excuse  him. 

**  So  ! "  said  the  old  citizen,  really  dis- 
pleased; "thy  kinsman  might  have 
proved  to  thee  that  it  is  no  derogation 
of  thy  lordly  dignity.  I  have  been  patient 
with  thee,  but  thy  pride  passes ^* 

"  Sir,'  interposed  Friedel  hastily, 
raising  his  sweet  candid  facQ  with  a 


look  between  shame  and  merriment, 
"it  is  not  that,  but  you  forget  what 
poor  mountaineers  we  are.  Never  did 
we  tread  a  measure  save  now  and  then 
with  our  mother  on  a  winter  evening, 
and  we  know  no  more  than  a  chamois 
of  your  intricate  measures." 

Master  Gottfried  looked  perplexed, 
for  these  dances  were  matters  of  great 
punctilio.  It  was  but  seven  years  since 
the  Lord  of  Praunstein  had  defied  the 
whole  city  of  Frankfort  because  a  damsel 
of  that  place  had  refused  to  dance  with 
one  of  his  cousins ;  and,  though  "  Fist- 
right  "  and  letters  of  challenge  had  been 
made  illegal,  yet  the  whole  city  of  Ulm 
would  have  resented  the  afiront  pnt  on 
it  by  the  young  lord  of  Adlerstein. 
Happily  the  Freiherr  of  Adlerstein 
Wildschloss  was  at  hand.  "  Herr  Bur- 
gomaster," he  said,  "  let  me  commence 
the  dance  with  your  fair  lady  niece.  By 
your  testimony,"  he  added,  smiling  to 
the  youths,  ^she  can  tread  a  measure. 
And,  after  marking  us,"  he  added,  smil- 
ing to  the  boys,  "you  may  try  yonr 
success  with  the  Rathshcrrinn." 

Christina  would  gladly  have  trans- 
ferred her  noble  partner  to  the  Baths- 
heninn,  but  she  feared  to  mortify  her 
good  uncle  and  aunt  further,  and  con- 
sented to  figure  alone  with  Sir  Kaaimir 
in  one  of  the  majestic  graceful  dances 
performed  by  a  single  couple  before 
a  gazing  assembly.  So  she  let  him  lead 
her  to  her  place,  and  they  bowed  and 
bent,  swept  past  one  another,  and  moved 
in  interlacing  lines  and  curves,  with  a 
grand  slow  movement  that  displayed 
her  quiet  grace,  and  his  stately  port 
and  courtly  air. 

"  Is  it  not  beautiful  to  see  the  mother- 
ling  ? "  said  Friedel  to  his  brother ;  "  she 
sails  like  a  white  cloud  in  a  soft  wind 
And  he  stands  grand  as  a  stag  at  gaze." 

"Like  a  mtdapert  peacock,  say  I," 
returned  Ebbo;  "didst  not  see,  Frieded, 
how  he  kept  his  eyes  on  her  in  church? 
My  uncle  says  the  Bohemians  are  mere 
deceivers.  Depend  on  it  the  woman 
had  spied  lus  insolent  looks  when  she 
made  her  ribald  prediction." 

"See,"  said  Friedel,  who  had  been 
watching  the  steps  latJier  than  attend- 
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ing,  "  it  will  be  easy  to  dance  it  now. 
It  is  a  figure  my  mother  once  tried  to 
teach  us.     I  remember  it  now." 

"Then  go  and  do  it,  since  better  may 
not  be." 

"  Xay,  but  it  should  be  thou." 

"  Who  will  know  which  of  us  it  is  ?  I 
hated  his  presumption  too  much  to  mark 
his  antics." 

Friedel  came  forward,  and  the  sub- 
stitution was  undetected  by  all  save 
their  mother  and  xmcle;  by  the  latter 
only  because,  addressing  Ebbo,  he  re- 
ceived a  reply  in  a  tone  such  as  Friedel 
never  used. 

!N'atural  grace,  quickness  of  ear  and 
eye,  and  a  skilful  partner,  rendered 
Friedel's  so  fair  a  performance  that  he 
ventured  on  sending  his  brother  to 
attend  the  councilloress  with  wine  and 
comfits ;  while  he  in  his  own  person 
performed  another  dance  with  the  city 
(lame  next  in  pretension,  and  their 
mother  was  amused  by  Sir  Kasimir's 
remark,  that  her  second  son  danced 
better  than  the  elder,  but  both  must 
learn. 

The  remark  displeased  Ebbo.  In  his 
isolated  castle  he  knew  no  superior,  and 
his  nature  might  yield  willingly,  but 
rebelled  at  being  put  down.  His  brother 
was  his  perfect  equal  in  all  mental  and 
bodily  attributes,  but  it  was  the  absence 
of  all  self-assertion  that  made  Ebbo  so 
often  give  him  the  preference  ;  it  was 
his  mother's  tender  meekness  in  which 
lay  her  power  with  him ;  and,  if  he  yielded 
to  Gottfried  Sorel's  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience, it  was  with  the  inward  consci- 
ousness of  voluntary  deference  to  one  of 
lower  rank.  Eut  here  was  Wildschloss, 
of  the  same  noble  blood  with  himself, 
his  elder,  his  sponsor,  his  protector,  with 
every  right  to  direct  him,  so  that  there 
was  no  choice  between  grateful  docility 
and  headstrong  folly.  If  the  feUow  had 
been  old,  weak,  or  in  any  way  inferior, 
it  would  have  been  more  bearable ;  but 
he  was  a  tried  warrior,  a  sage  counsellor, 
in  the  prime  vigour  of  manhood,  and  with 
a  kindly  reasonable  authority  to  which 
only  a  fool  could  fail  to  attend,  and 
which  for  that  very  reason  chafed  Ebbo 
excessively. 


•  Moreover,  there  was  the  gipsy  pro- 
phecy ever  rankling  in  the  lad's  heart, 
and  embittering  to  him  the  sight  of 
every  civility  from  his  kinsman  to  his 
mother.  Sir  Kasimir  lodged  at  a  neigh- 
bouring hostel;  but  he  spent  much  time 
with  his  cousins,  and  tried  to  make  them 
friends  with  his  squire.  Count  Rudiger. 
A  great  offence  to  Ebbo  was,  however, 
the  criticisms  of  both  knight  and  squire 
on  the  bearing  of  the  young  barons  in 
military  exercises.  Truly,  with  no  in- 
structor but  the  rough  Lanzknecht 
Heinz,  they  must,  as  Friedel  said,  have 
been  bom  paladins  to  have  equalled 
youths  whose  life  had  been  spent  in 
chivalrous  training. 

"See  us  in  a  downright  fight,"  said 
Ebbo;  "we  could  strike  as  hard  as  any 
courtly  minion." 

"  A&  hard,  but  scarce  as  dextrously," 
said  Friedel,  "and  be  called  for  our 
pains  the  wild  mountaineers.  I  heard 
the  men-at-arms  saying  I  sat  my  horse 
as  though  it  were  always  going  up  or 
down  a  precipice ;  and  Master  Schmidt 
went  into  his  shop  the  other  day  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders,  and  saying  we  hailed 
one  another  across  the  city  as  if  we 
thought  Ulm  was  a  mountain  full  of 
gemsbocks." 

"Thou  heardst!  and  didst  not  cast 
his  insolence  in  his  teeth  1 "  cried  Ebbo. 

"How  could  I,"  laughed  Eriedel, 
"  when  the  echo  was  casting  back  in  my 
teeth  my  own  shout  to  thee  across  the 
market-place  1  I  could  only  laugh  with 
Eudiger." 

"The  chief  delight  I  could  have, 
next  to  getting  home,  would  be  to  lay 
that  feUow  Eudiger  on  his  back  in  the 
tilt  yard,"  said  Ebbo. 

But,  as  Eudiger  was  by  four  years  his 
senior,  and  very  expert,  the  upshot  of 
these  encounters  was  quite  otherwise, 
and  the  young  gentlemen  were  disabused 
of  the  notion  that  fighting  came  by 
nature,  and  found  that,  if  they  desired 
success  in  a  serious  conflict,  they  must 
practise  diligently  in  the  city  tilt  yard, 
where  young  men  were  trained  to  arms. 
The  crossbow  was  the  only  weapon  with 
which  they  excelled;  and,  as  shooting 
was  a  favorite  exercise  with  the  burghers. 
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their  proficiency  was  not  as  exclusive 
as  Lad  seemed  to  Eblx)  a  baronial  pri- 
vilege. Hartpobuses  were  novelties  to 
ihem^  and  they  despised  them  as  burgher 
weapons,  in  spite  of  Sir  Kasimir's  as- 
surance that  firearms  were  a  great  subject 
of  study  and  interest  to  the  King  of  the 
Eomans.  The  name  of  this  personage 
was,  it  may  be  feared,  highly  distasteful 
to  the  Freiherr  von  Adlerstein,  both  as 
Wildschloss's  model  of  knightly  per- 
fection, and  as  one  who  clsumed  sub- 
mission from  his  haughty  spirit.  When 
Sir  Kasimir  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject 
of  giving  his  allegiance,  he  stiffly  replied, 
"  Sir,  that  is  a  question  for  ripe  consi- 
deration.'' 

"  It  is  the  question,"  said  Wildschloss, 
rather  more  lightly  than  agreed  with  the 
baron's  dignity,  "whether  you  like  to 
have  your  castio  pulled  doAvn  about  your 
ears." 

"  That  has  never  happened  yet  to 
Adlerstein  ! "  said  Ebbo,  proudly. 

"No,  because  since  the  days  of  the 
Hohenstaufen  there  lias  been  neither 
rule  nor  union  in  the  empire.  But 
times  are  changing  fast,  my  Junker, 
and  within  the  last  ten  years  forty 
castles  such  as  vours  have  been  consumed 
by  the  Swabian  League,  as  though  they 
were  so  many  walnuts." 

"The  shell  of  Adlerstein  was  too 
hard  for  them,  though.  They  never 
tried." 

"And  wherefore,  friend  Eberhardi 
It  was  because  I  represented  to  the 
Kaisar  and  the  Graf  von  Wurtemberg 
that  little  profit  and  no  glory  would 
accrue  from  attacking  a  crag  full  of 
women  and  babes,  and  that  I,  having 
the  honour  to  be  your  next  heir,  should 
prefer  having  the  castle  untouched,  and 
under  the  peace  of  the  empire,  so  long 
JBA  that  peace  was  kept.  When  you 
should  come  to  years  of  discretion,  then 
it  would  be  for  you  to  carry  out  the 
intention  wherewith  your  father  and 
grandfather  left  home." 

"  Then  wo  have  been  protected  by  the 
peace  of  the  empire  all  this  timet" 
said  Friedel,  while  Ebbo  looked  as  if 
the  notion  were  hard  of  digestion. 

"Even  so;  and,  had  you  not  freely 


and  nobly  released  your  GenoiBse  meT- 
chant,  it  had  gone  hard  with  Adlerstein." 

"Could  Adlerstem  be  taken?"  de- 
manded  Ebbo  triumphantly. 

"Your  grandmother  thought  not,"  said 
Sir  Kasimir,  with  a  shade  of  irony  in 
his  tone.  "  It  would  be  a  troubleBome 
siege;  but  the  League  numbers  1,500 
horse,  and  9,000  foot,  and,  with  Schlan- 
genwald's  concurrence,  you  would  be 
assuredly  starved  out" 

Ebbo  was  so  much  the  more  stimulated 
to  take  his  chance,  and  do  nothing  on 
compulsion ;  but  Friedel  put  in  the  qnea- 
tion  to  what  the  oaths  would  bind  him. 

"  Only  to  aid  the  Emperor  with  sword 
and  counsel  in  field  or  Diet,  and  thereby 
win  fame  and  honour  such  as  can  scarce 
be  gained  by  carrying  prey  to  yon  eagle 
roost." 

"One  may  preserve  one's  indepen- 
dence without  robbery,"  said  EbbO| 
coldly. 

"Nay,  lad;  did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
wolf  that  coiUd  live  without  marauding  % 
or  if  he  tried,  would  he  get  credit  foi 
so  doing  ? " 

"  After  all,"  said  Friedel,  "  does  not 
the  present  agreement  hold  till  we  are  of 
age?  I  suppose  the  Swabian  League 
would  attempt  nothing  against  minora, 
unless  we  break  the  peace  1 " 

"  Probably  not ;  I  will  do  my  utmost 
to  give  the  Freiherr  there  time  to 
grow  beyond  his  grandmother's  maxims^" 
said  Wildschloss.  ^*If  Schlangonwald 
do  not  meddle  in  the  matter,  he  may 
have  the  next  ^\q  years  to  decide 
whether  Adlerstein  can  hold  out  against 
all  Germany." 

"Freiherr  Kasimir  von  Adlerstein 
Wildschloss,"  said  Eberhard,  turning 
solemnly  on  him,  "  I  do  you  to  wit  once 
for  all  that  threats  will  not  serve  with 
me.  If  I  submit^  it  will  be  because  I 
am  convinced  it  is  right.  Otherwise  we 
had  rather  both  be  buried  in  the  ruins 
of  oar  castle,  as  its  last  free  lords." 

"  So ! "  said  the  provoking  kinsman ; 
"  such  burials  look  grim  when  the  time 
comes,  but  happily  it  is  not  coming 
yet ! " 

Meantime,  as  Ebbo  said  to  Friedel, 
how  much  might  happen — a  disruptkm 
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of  the  empire,  a  crusade  against  the 
Turks,  a  war  in  Italy,  some  grand  means 
of  making  the  Diet  value  the  sword  of 
a  free  baron,  without  chaining  him  down 
to  gratify  the  greed  of  hungry  Austria. 
If  only  WildschlosB  could  be  shaken  off ! 
But  he  only  became  constantly  more 
j&iendly  and  intrusive,  almost  patemaL 
JS^o  wonder,  when  the  mother  and  her 
uncle  made  him  so  welcome,  and  were 
so  intolerably  grateful  for  his  imper- 
tinent interference,  while  even  Friedel 
confessed  the  reasonableness  of  his  coun- 
sels, as  if  that  were  not  the  very  sting  of 
them. 

He  even  asked  leave  to  bring  his 
little  daughter  Thekla  from  her  convent 
to  see  the  lady  of  Adlerstein.  She  was 
a  pretty,  flaxen-haired  maiden  of  five 
years  old,  in  a  round  cap,  and  long 
narrow  frock,  with  a  little  cross  at  the 
neck.  She  had  never  seen  any  one  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  nunnery ;  and,  when  her 
father  took  her  from  the  lay  sister's 
arms,  and  carried  her  to  the  gallery, 
where  sat  Hausfrau  Johanna,  in  dai^ 
green,  slashed  with  cherry  colour, 
Master  Gottfiied,  in  sober  crimson,  with 
gold  medal  and  chain,  Freiherrin  Chris- 
tina, in  silver-broidcred  black,  and  the 
two  Junkern  stood  near  in  the  shining 
mail  in  which  they  were  going  to  the 
tilt  yard,  she  turned  her  head  in  terror, 
struggled  with  her  scarce  known  father, 
and  shrieked  for  Sister  GretheL 

"  It  was  all  too  sheen,"  she  sobbed,  in 
the  lay  sister's  arms ;  "  she  did  not  want 
to  be  in  Paradise  yet,  among  the  saints  1 
O  !  take  her  back!  The  two  bright,  holy 
Michaels  would  let  her  go,  for  iudeed 
she  had  made  but  one  mistake  in  her 
Ava" 

Yain  was  the  attempt  to  make  her 
lift  her  face  &om  the  black  ceige 
shoulder  whore  she  had  hidden  it. 
Sister  Grethel  coaxed  and  scolded.  Sir 
Ejisimir  reproved,  the  housemother 
offered  comfits,  and  Christina's  soft  voice 
was  worst  of  all,  for  the  child,  probably 
taking  her  for  Our  Lady  herself,  began 
to  gasp  forth  a  general  confession.  '^  I 
never  will  do  so  again !  Yes,  it  was  a 
fib,  but  Mother  Hildegarde  gave  me  a 

bit  of  maichpane  not  to  tell ^"     Here 

the  lay  sister  took  strong  measures  for 


closing  the  little  mouth,  and  Christina 
drew  back,  recommending  that  the  child 
should  be  left  gradually  to  discover  their 
terrestrial  nature.  Ebbo  had  looked  on 
with  extreme  disgust,  trying  to  hurry 
Friedel,  who  had  delayed  to  trace  soma 
lines  for  his  mother  on  her  broidery 
pattern.  In  passing  the  step  where 
Grethel  sat  with  Thekla  on  her  lap,  the 
clank  of  their  armour  caused  the  up- 
lifting of  the  little  flaxen  head,  and  two 
wide  blue  eyes  looked  over  GretheFs 
shoulder,  and  met  Friedel's  sunny  glance. 
He  smiled ;  she  laughed  back  again. 
He  held  out  his  arms,  and,  though  his 
hands  were  ganntleted,  she  let  him  lift 
her  up,  and  curiously  smoothed  and 
patted  his  cheek,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
strange  animal. 

^You  have  no  wings,"  she  said. 
"Are  you  St.  George,  or  St  Michael  f " 

'^I^either  the  one  nor  the  othez^ 
pretty  one.  Only  your  poor  cousin 
Friedel  von  Adlerstein,  and  here  is 
F3)bo,  my  brother." 

It  was  not  in  Ebbo's  nature  not  to 
smile  encouragement  at  the  fair  little 
face,  with  its  wistfid  look.  He  drew  off 
his  glove  to  caress  her  silken  hair,  and 
for  a  few  minutes  she  was  played  with 
by  the  two  brothers  like  a  newly-invented 
toy,  receiving  their  attentions  with  pretty 
half-frightened  graciousness,  until  Count 
Budiger  hastened  in  to  summon  them, 
and  Friedel  placed  her  on  his  mother^s 
knee,  where  she  speedily  became  per- 
fectly happy,  and  at  ease. 

Her  extreme  delight,  when  towards 
evening  the  Junkern  returned,  was 
flattering  even  to  Ebbo ;  and,  ivhfSR  it 
was  time  for  her  to  be  taken  home,  she 
made  strong  resistance,  clinging  fiust  to 
Christina,  with  screams  and  struggles. 
To  the  lad/s  proomise  of  coming  to  see 
her  she  xepHed,  ''Fiiedd  and  Ebboi, 
too,"  and,  reoeiving  no  response  to  this 
request,  she  burst  oat,  ^Then  I  won't 
come !  I  am  the  Freiherrinn  Thekla, 
the  heiress  of  Adlerstein  Wildschloss 
and  Felsenbach.  I  won't  be  a  nun.  I'll 
be  married!  You  shall  be  my  hus- 
band,'' and  she  made  a  dart  at  the 
nearest  youth,  who  happened  to  be 
Ebba 

*'  Ay,  ay,  you  shall  have  him.    He 
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■will  come  for  yon,  sweetest  Fraulein,*' 
said  the  perplexed  Grethel,  "so  only 
yon  will  come  home  I  Nobody  will 
come  for  yon  if  yon  are  nanghty." 

"  Will  yon  come  if  I  am  good  1 "  said 
the  spoilt  cloister  pet,  clinging  tight  to 
Ebbo. 

"Yes/'  said  her  father,  as  she  still 
resisted,  "  come  back,  my  child,  and  one 
day  shall  yon  see  Ebbo,  and  have  him 
for  a  brother/' 

Thereat  Ebbo  shook  off  the  little 
grasping  fingers,  almost  as  if  they  had 
belonged  to  a  noxious  insect. 

"The  matron's  coif  should  succeed 
the  widow's  veil"  He  might  talk  with 
scholarly  contempt  of  the  new  race  of 
Bohemian  impostors ;  but  there  was  no 
forgetting  that  sentence.  And  in  like 
manner,  though  his  grandmother's  alle- 
gation that  his  mother  had  been  bent  on 
captivating  Sir  Kasimir  in  that  single 
interview  at  Adlerstein,  had  always 
seemed  to  him  the  most  preposterous 
of  all  Kunigunde's  forms  of  outrage,  the 
recollection  would  recur  to  him;  and 
he  could  have  found  it  in  his  heart  to 
wish  that  his  mother  had  never  heard 
of  the  old  lady's  designs  as  to  the 
oubliette.  He  did  most  sincerely  wish 
Master  Gottfried  had  never  let  Wild- 
schloss  know  of  the  mode  in  which  his 
life  had  been  saved.  Yet,  while  it  would 
have  seemed  to  him  profane  to  breathe 
even  to  Friedel  the  true  secret  of  his 
repugnance  to  this  meddlesome  kinsman, 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  avoid 
his  most  distasteful  authority  and  pa- 
tronage. 

And  the  mother  herself  was  gently, 
thankfully  happy  and  unsuspicious, 
basking  in  the  tender  home  affection  of 
which  she  had  so  long  been  deprived, 
proud  of  her  sons,  and,  though  anxious 
as  to  Ebbo's  decision,  with  a  quiet  trust 
in  his  foundation  of  principle,  and  above 
all  trusting  to  prayer. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   DOUBLE-HEADED   EAGLE. 

One  summer  evening,  when  shooting  at 
a  bird  on  a  pole  was  in  full  exercise  in 
the  tilt  yard,  the  sports  were  interrupted 


by  a  message  from  the  Provost  that  a 
harbinger  had  brought  tidings  that  the 
Imperial  court  was  within  a  day's  jonr- 
ney. 

All  was  preparation.  Fresh  sand 
had  to  be  strewn  on  the  arena.  New 
tapestry  hangings  were  to  deck  the 
galleries,  the  houses  and  balconies  to  be 
brave  with  drapery,  the  fountain  in  the 
market-place  was  to  play  Ehine  wine^ 
aU  Ulm  was  astir  to  do  honour  to  itself 
and  to  the  Kaisar,  and  Ebbo  stood  amid 
all  the  bustle,  drawing  lines  in  the  sand 
with  the  stock  of  his  arblast,  subject  to 
all  that  oppressive  self-magnification  so 
frequent  in  early  youth,  and  which 
made  it  seem  to  him  as  if  the  Ejusar 
and  the  Eling  of  the  Eomans  were  coming 
to  Ulm  with  the  mere  purpose  of  de- 
stroying his  independence,  and  as  if  the 
eyes  of  all  Germany  were  watching  for 
lus  humiliation. 

''See!  see!"  suddenly  exclaimed 
Friedel;  "Look!  there  is  something 
among  the  tracery  of  the  Dome  Kirk 
Tower.     Is  it  man  or  bird  1 " 

"Bird,  foUy!  Thou  couldst  see  no 
bird  less  than  an  eagle  from  hence," 
said  Ebbo.  "  No  doubt  they  are  about  to 
hoist  a  banner." 

"That  is  not  their  wont,"  letomed 
Sir  Kasimir. 

"  I  see  him,"  interrupted  Ebbo.  "Nay, 
but  he  is  a  bold  climber !  We  went  up 
to  that  stage,  close  to  the  balcony,  but 
there's  no  footing  beyond  but  crockets 
and  canopies." 

"And  a  bit  of  rotten  scaffold,"  ad- 
ded FriedeL  "  Perhaps  he  is  a  builder 
going  to  examine  it  I  Up  higher, 
higher  I " 

"A  builder!"  said  Ebbo;  "a  man 
with  a  head  and  foot  like  that  should  be 
a  chamois  hunter !  Shouldst  thou  deem 
it  worse  than  the  Ked  Eyrie,  Friedel  1 " 

"  Yea,  truly  !  The  depth  beneath  is 
plainer  1  There  would  be  no  climbing 
there  without ^" 

"Without  what,  cousin?"  asked 
Wildschloss. 

"  Without  great  cause,"  said  FriedeL 
"  It  is  fearful !  He  is  like  a  fly  against 
sky." 

"  Beaten  again! "  muttered  Ebbo ;  "I 
did  think  that  none  of  these  town-bred 
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fellows  could  surpass  us  when  it  came  to 
a  giddy  height !     Who  can  he  be  1 " 

"  Look !  look  ! "  burst  out  Friedel, 
"  The  saints  protect  him !  He  is  on  that 
narrowest  topmost  ledge — measuring  ; 
his  heel  is  over  the  parapet — ^half  his 
foot  1 " 

"Holding  on  by  the  rotten  scaffold 
pole !  St.  Barbara  be  his  speed ;  but 
he  is  a  brave  man ! "  shouted  Ebbo; 
"  Oh  !  the  pole  has  broken." 

"  Heaven  forefend  1 "  cried  Wild- 
schloss,  with  despair  on  his  face  unseen 
by  the  boys,  for  Friedel  had  hidden  his 
eyes,  and  Ebbo  was  straining  his  with 
the  intense  gaze  of  horror.  He  had 
carried  his  glance  downwards,  following 
the  380  feet  fall  that  must  be  the  lot  of 
the  adventurer.  Then  looking  up  again 
he  shouted,  "I  see  him!  I  see  him! 
Praise  to  St.  Barbara  !  He  is  safe ! 
He  has  caught  by  the  upright  stone 
work." 

"  Where  ?  where  ?  Show  me !  "  cried 
Wildschloss,  grasping  Ebbo*s  arm. 

"  There  !  clinging  to  that  upright  bit 
of  tracery,  stretching  his  foot  out  to 
yonder  crocket." 

"  I  cannot  see.  Mine  eyes  swim  and 
dazzle,"  said  Wildschloss.  "Merciful 
heavens !  is  this  another  tempting  of 
Providence  ?  How  is  it  with  him  now, 
Ebbo  ? " 

"  Swarming  down  another  slender  bit 
of  the  stone  network.  It  must  be  easy 
now  to  one  who  could  keep  head  and 
hand  steady  in  such  a  shock." 

"There!"  added  Friedel,  after  a 
breathless  space,  "he  is  on  the  lower 
parapet,  whence  begins  the  stair.  Do 
you  know  him,  sir  1     Who  is  ho  ] " 

"  Either  a  Venetian  mountebank," 
said  Wildschloss,  "  or  else  there  is  only 
one  man  I  know  of  either  so  foolhardy 
or  so  steady  of  head." 

"  Be  he  who  he  may,"  said  Ebbo,  "he 
is  the  bravest  man  that  over  I  beheld. 
Who  is  he.  Sir  Kasimir  ] " 

"  An  eagle  of  higher  flight  than  ours, 
no  doubt,"  said  Wildschloss.  "But 
come ;  we  shall  reach  the  Dome  Kirk  by 
the  time  the  climber  has  wound  his  way 
down  the  turret  stairs,  and  we  shall  see 
what  like  he  is." 

Their  coming  was  well  timed,  for  a 


small  door  at  the  foot  of  the  tower  was 
just  opening  to  give  exit  to  a  very  tall 
knight,  in  one  of  those  short  Spanish 
clofiis  the  collar  of  which  could  be 
raised  so  as  to  conceal  the  face.  He 
looked  to  the  right  and  left,  and  had 
had  one  hand  raised  to  put  up  the  collar 
when  he  recognised  Sir  Blasimir,  and, 
holding  out  both  hands,  exclaimed, 
"  Ha,  Adlerstein !  well  met !  I  looked 
to  see  thee  here.  "No  unbonneting ;  I 
am  not  come  yet.  I  am  at  Strasburg, 
with  the  Kaisar,  and  the  Archduke,  and 
am  not  here  till  we  ride  in,  in  purple  and 
in  pall  by  the  time  the  good  folk  have 
hung  out  theii  arras,  and  donned  their 
gold  chains,  and  conned  their  speeches, 
and  mounted  their  mules." 

"Well  that  their  speeches  are  not 
over  the  lykewake  of  his  kingly  kaisarly 
highness,"  gravely  returned  Sir  Kasimir. 

"  Ha !  Thou  sawest  ?  I  came  out 
here  to  avoid  the  gaping  throng,  who 
don't  know  what  a  hunter  can  do.  I 
have  been  in  worse  case  in  the  Tyrol. 
Snowdrifts  are  worse  footing  than  stone 
vine  leaves." 

"Where  abides  your  highness?" 
asked  Wildschloss. 

"I  ride  back  again  to  the  halting- 
place  for  the  night,  and  meet  my  father 
in  time  to  do  my  part  in  the  pageant 
I  was  sick  of  "^the  addresses,  and,  more- 
over, the  purse-proud  Flemings  have 
made  such  a  stiff  little  fop  of  my  poor 
boy  that  I  am  ashamed  to  look  at  him, 
or  hear  his  French  accent  So  I  rode 
off  to  get  a  view  of  this  notable  Dom  in 
peace,  ere  it  be  bedizened  in  holiday 
garb ;  and  one  can't  stir  without  all  the 
Chapter  waddling  after  one." 

"  Your  highness  has  found  means  of 
distancing  them." 

"  Why,  truly,  the  Prior  would  scarce 
delight  in  the  view- from  yonder  para- 
pet," laughed  his  highness.  "  Ha  ! 
Adlerstein,  where  didst  get  such  a  per- 
fect pair  of  pages  ?  I  would  I  could 
match  my  hounds  as  welL" 

"  They  are  no  pages  of  mine,  so  please 
you,"  said  the  Imight ;  "  rather  this  is 
the  head  of  my  name.  Let  me  present 
to  your  kingly  highness  the  Freiherr 
von  Adlerstein." 

"  Thou  dost  not  thyself  distinguish 
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between  them ! "  said  ^Maximilian,  as 
Friedmnnd  stepped  back,  putting  for- 
ward Eberhard,  whose  bright,  lively  smile 
of  interest  and  admiration  had  been  the 
cause  of  his  cousin's  mistake.  They 
would  have  doffed  their  caps  and  bent 
the  knee,  but  were  hastily  checked  by 
Maximilian,  '^^o,  no,  Junkem,  I  shall 
owe  you  no  thanks  for  biinging  all  the 
street  on  me ! — that's  enough.  Keserve 
tlie  rest  for  Kaisar  Fritz."  Then,  fami- 
liarly taking  Sir  Kasimir's  arm,  he 
walked  on,  saying,  "I  remember  now. 
Thou  wentest  after  an  inheritance  fix)m 
the  old  Mouser  of  the  Debateable  Ford, 
and  wert  ousted  by  a  couple  of  lusty 
boys  sprung  of  a  peasant  wedlock." 

"Nay,  my  lord,  of  a  burgher  lady, 
fair  as  she  is  wise  and  virtuous ;  who, 
spite  of  all  hindrances,  has  bred  up  those 
youths  in  all  good  and  noble  nurture." 

"  Is  this  so  ? "  said  the  king,  turning 
sharp  round  on  the  twins.  "Are  ye 
minded  to  quit  freebooting,  and  come  a 
crusading  against  the  Turks  with  me  ? " 

"Everywhere  with  such  a  leader!" 
enthusiastically  exclaimed  Ebbo. 

"  What?  up  there  ?"  said  Maximilian, 
smiling.  "Thou  hast  the  tread  of  a 
chamois-hunter. " 

"  Friedel  has  been  on  the  Eed  Eyrie," 
exclaimed  Ebbo ;  then,  thinking  he  had 
spoken  foolishly,  he  coloured. 

"Which  is  the  Red  Eyrie f"  good- 
humouredly  asked  the  king. 

"  It  is  the  crag  above  our  castle,"  said 
Friedel,  modestly. 

"  N'ono  other  has  been  there,"  added 
Ebbo,  ijerceiving  his  auditor's  interest ; 
**  but  he  saw  the  eagle  flying  away  with 
a  poor  widow's  kid,  and  the  sight  must 
have  given  him  wings,  for  we  never 
could  find  the  same  path ;  but  here  is 
one  of  the  feathers  he  brought  down" 
— taking  off  his  cap  so  as  to  show  a 
feather  rather  the  worse  for  wear,  and 
sheltered  behind  a  fresher  one. 

"  Nay,"  said  Friedel,  "  thou  shouldst 
say  that  I  came  to  a  ledge  where  I  had 
like  to  have  stayed  all  night,  but 
that  ye  all  came  out  Avith  men  and 
ropes." 

"  We  know  what  such  a  case  is ! " 
said  the  king.  "  It  has  chanced  to  us 
to  hang  between  heaven  and  earth ;  I've 


even  had  the  Holy  Sacrament  held  up 
for  my  last  pious  gaze  by  those  who 
gave  me  up  for  lost  on  the  mountain 
side.  Adlerstein  1  The  peak  above  the 
Braunwasser  1  Some  day  shall  ye  show 
me  this  eyrie  of  yours,  luid  we  will  see 
whether  we  can  amaze  our  cousins  the 
eagles.  We  see  you  at  our  fathei^s  court 
to-moirow  ? "  he  graciously  Added,  and 
Ebbo  gave  a  ready  bow  of  aoquiescence. 

"  There,"  said  the  king,  as  after  their 
dismissal  ho  walked  on  with  Sir  Kasi- 
mir,  "  never  blame  me  for  rashness  and 
imprudenca  Here  has  this  height  of 
the  steeple  proved  the  height  of  polkj. 
It  has  made  a  loyal  subject  of  a  Mooaer 
on  the  spot." 

"Pray  Heaven  it  may  have  won  s 
heart,  ti-ue,  though  proud  I"  said  Wild- 
schloss;  "but  mousing  was  cored  before 
by  the  wise  training  of  the  mother. 
Your  highness  will  have  taken  out  the 
sting  of  submission,  and  you  will  scaroe 
find  more  faithful  subjects." 

"  llow  old  are  the  Junkem  I " 

"  Some  sixteen  years,  your  hi^^ess," 

"  That  is  w^hat  living  among  moun- 
tains does  for  a  lad.  Why  could  not 
those  thrice-accursed  Flemish  towns  let 
me  breed  up  my  boy  to  be  good  for 
something  in  the  mountains^  instead  of 
getting  duck-footed  and  muddj-witted 
in  the  fens  1 " 

In  the  meantime  Ebbo  and  Fnedel 
were  returning  home  in  that  sort  of 
passion  of  enthusiasm  that  ingennoos 
boyhood  feels  when  first  brought  into 
contact  with  greatness  or  brilliant 
qualities. 

And  brilliance  was  the  striking  point 
in  Maximilian.  The  Last  of  the  Kmghta^ 
in  spite  of  his  many  dejGscte,  was,  by 
personal  qualities,  and  the  hereditary 
influence  of  long-descended  rank,  vezily 
a  king  of  men  in  aspect  and  demeanor^ 
even  when  most  careless  and  simple. 
He  was  at  this  time^  a  year  or  two  past 
thirty,  miusually  tall,  and  with  a  &im 
at  once  majestic  and  full  of  vigour  and 
activity  ;  a  noble,  {aiT,  though  sunburnt 
countenance ;  eyes  of  dark  grey,  almost 

^  By  an  oversight  Maximilian  is  ■poken  of 
in  the  first  cbapter  as  already  grown  op  and 
king  of  the  Romans.  His  election  took  place 
fai  1482. 
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black;  long  fair  hair,  a  keen  aquiline 
nose,  a  lip  only  beginning  to  lengthen 
to  the  characteristic  Austrian  feature, 
an  expression  always  lofty,  sometimes 
dreamy,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  full  of 
acuteness  and  humour.  His  abilities 
were  of  the  highest  order,  his  purposes, 
especially  at  this  period  of  his  life,  most 
noble  and  becoming  in  the  first  prince 
of  Christendom  ;  and,  if  his  life  were  a 
failure,  and  his  reputation  unworthy  of 
his  endowments,  the  cause  seems  to 
have  been  in  great  measure  the  bewilder- 
ment £uid  confusion  that  unusual  gifts 
sometimes  cause  to  their  possessor,  whose 
sight  their  conflicting  illumination  dazzles 
so  as  to  impair  his  steadiness  of  aim, 
while  their  contending  gleams  light  him 
into  various  directions,  so  that  one  object 
is  deserted  for  another  ere  its  comple- 
tion. Thus  Maximilian  cuts  a  figure  in 
history  far  inferior  to  that  made  by  his 
grandson,  Charles  Y.  whom  he  never- 
theless excelled  in  every  personal  quality, 
except  the  most  needful  of  all,  force  of 
character;  and,  in  like  manner,  his  re- 
mote descendant,  the  narrow-minded 
l^erdinand  of  Styria  gained  his  ends, 
though  the  able  and  bnlliant  Joseph  II. 
was  to  die  broken-hearted,  calling  his 
reign  a  fadure  and  mistake.  However, 
such  terms  as  these  could  not  be  ap- 
plied to  Maximilian  with  regard  to 
home  affairs.  He  has  had  hard  mea- 
sure from  those  who  have  only  regarded 
his  vacillating  foreign  policy,  especially 
with  respect  to  Italy — ever  the  tempta- 
tion and  the  bane  of  Austria ;  but  even 
here  much  of  his  uncertain  conduct 
was  owing  to  the  unfulfilled  promises 
of  what  he  himself  called  his  "realm 
of  kings,"  and  a  sovereign  can  only 
justly  be  estimated  by  his  domestic 
policy.  The  contrast  of  the  empire 
before  his  time  with  the  subsequent 
Germany  is  that  of  chaos  with  order. 
Since  the  death  of  Friedrich  II.  the 
Imperial  title  had  been  a  mockery, 
making  the  prince  who  chanced  to  bear 
it  a  mere  mark  for  the  spite  of  his  rivals; 
there  was  no  centre  of  justice,  no  appeal ; 
everybody  might  make  war  on  every- 
body, with  the  sole  preliminary  of  ex- 
changing a  challenge ;  "  fist-right  *' 
was  the  acknowledged  law  of  the  land ; 


and,  except  in  the  free  cities,  and  under 
such  a  happy  accident  as  a  right-minded 
prince  here  and  there,  the  state  of  Ger- 
many seems  to  have  been  rather  worse 
than  that  of  Scotland  from  Bruce  to  the 
union  of  the  Crowns.  Under  Maxi- 
milian, the  Diet  became  an  effective 
council,  fist-right  was  abolished,  inde- 
pendent robber-lords  put  down,  civiliza- 
tion began  to  effect  an  entrance,  the 
system  of  circles  was  arranged,  and  the 
empire  again  became  a  leading  power  in 
Europe,  instead  of  a  mere  vortex  of 
disorder  and  misrule.  Never  would 
Charles  V.  have  held  the  position  he 
occupied  had  he  come  after  an  ordinary 
man,  instead  of  after  an  able  and  saga- 
cious reformer  like  that  Maximilian 
who  is  popularly  regarded  as  a  fantastic 
caricature  of  a  knight-errant,  marred  by 
avarice  and  weakness  of  purpose. 

At  the  juncture  of  which  we  are 
writing,  none  of  Maximilian's  less  worthy 
qualities  had  appeared ;  he  had  not  been 
rendered  shifty  and  unscrupulous  by  dif- 
ficulties and  disappointments  in  money- 
matters,  and  had  not  found  it  impossible 
to  keep  many  of  the  promises  he  had 
given  in  all  good  faith.  He  stood  forth 
as  the  hope  of  Germany,  in  salient  con- 
trast to  the  feeble  and  avaricious  father, 
who  was  felt  to  be  the  only  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  his  noble  designs  of  establish- 
ing peace  and  good  discipline  in  the 
empire,  and  conducting  a  general  crusade 
against  the  Turks,  whose  progress  was 
the  most  threatening  peril  of  Christen- 
dom. His  fame  was,  of  course,  frequently 
discussed  among  the  citizens,  with  whom 
he  was  very  popular,  not  only  from  his 
ease  and  freedom  of  manner,  but  because 
lus  peaceful  tastes,  his  love  of  painting 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  the  mecha- 
nical turn  which  made  him  an  improver 
of  fire-arms  and  a  patron  of  painting 
and  engraving,  rendered  their  society 
more  agreeable  to  him  than  that  of 
his  dull,  barbarous  nobility.  Ebbo  had 
heard  so  much  of  the  perfections  of  the 
King  of  the  Eomans  as  to  be  prepared 
to  hate  him ;  but  the  boy,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  of  a  generous,  sensitive  nature, 
peculiarly  prone  to  enthusiastic  impres- 
sions of  veneration;  and  Maximilian's 
high-spirited  manhood,  personal  fascina- 
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tion,  and  individnal  kindness  bad  so 
entirely  taken  him  bj  surprise,  that  he 
talked  of  him  all  the  evening  in  a  more 
fervid  manner  than  did  even  Friedel, 
though  both  could  scarcely  rest  for  their 
anticipations  of  seeing  him  on  the  mor- 
row  in  the  full  state  of  his  entry. 

Richly  clad,  and  mounted  on  cream- 
coloured  steeds,  nearly  as  much  alike  as 
themselves,  the  twins  were  a  pleasant 
sight  for  a  proud  mother's  eyes,  as  they 
rode  out  to  take  their  place  in  the  pro- 
cession that  was  to  welcome  the  royal 
guests.  Master  Sorel,  in  ample  gown, 
richly  furred,  with  medal  and  chain  of 
office,  likewise  went  forth  as  Guild- 
master  ;  and  Christina,  with  smiling 
lips  and  liquid  eyes,  recollected  the  days 
when  to  see  him  in  such  array  was  her 
keenest  pleasure,  and  the  utmost  splen- 
dour her  fancy  could  depict. 

Arrayed,  as  her  sons  loved  to  see  her, 
in  black  velvet,  and  with  pearl-bordered 
cap,  Christina  sat  by  her  aunt  in  the 
tapestried  balcony,  and  between  them 
stood  or  sat  little  Thekla  von  Adler- 
stein  Wildschloss,  whose  father  had  en- 
trusted her  to  their  care,  to  see  the  pro- 
cession pass  by.  A  rich  Eastern  carpet, 
of  gorgeous  colouring,  covered  the  upper 
balustrade,  over  which  they  leant,  in 
somewhat  close  quarters  with  the  scarlet- 
boddiced  dames  of  the  opposite  house, 
but  with  ample  space  for  sight  up  and 
down  the  rows  of  smiling  expectants  at 
each  balcony,  or  window,  equally  gay 
"\vith  hangings,  while  the  bells  of  aU 
the  churches  clashed  forth  their  gayest 
chimes,  and  fitful  bursts  of  music  were 
borne  upon  the  breeze.  Little  Thekla 
danced  in  the  narrow  space  for  very 
glee,  and  wondered  why  any  one  should 
live  in  a  cloister  when  the  world  was  so 
wide  and  so  fair.  And  Dame  Johanna 
tried  to  say  something  pious  of  worldly 
temptations,  and  the  cloister  shelter;  but 
Thekla  interrupted  her,  and,  clinging  to 
Christina,  exclaimed,  "  Nay,  but  I  am 
always  naughty  "\vith  Mother  Ludmilla 
in  the  convent,  and  I  know  I  should 
never  be  naughty  out  here  with  you  and 
the  barons  ;  I  should  bo  so  happy.'* 

"  Hush !  hush !  little  one ;  here  they 
come ! " 

On   they  came — stout   Lanzknechts 


first,  the  city  guard  with  steel  helmets 
unadorned,  buff  suits,  and  bearing  either 
arquebuses,  halberts,  or  those  handsome 
but  terrible  weapons,  morning  starg. 
Then  followed  guild  after  goiLiy  each 
preceded  by  the  banner  bearing  its 
homely  emblem — ^the  cauldron  of  the 
smiths,  the  hose  of  the  clothiers,  the 
helmet  of  the  armourers,  the  bason  of 
the  barbers,  the  boot  of  the  sutors ;  even 
the  sausage  of  the  cooks,  and  the  shoe 
of  the  shoeblacks,  were  represented,  as 
by  men  who  gloried  in  the  calling  in 
which  they  did  life's  duty  and  task. 

First  in  each  of  these  bands  marched 
the  prentices,  stout^  broad,  flat-faced 
lads,  &om  twenty  to  fourteen  years  of 
age,  with  hair  like  tow  hanging  from 
under  their  blue  caps,  staves  in  their 
hands,  and  knives  at  their  girdles. 
Behind  them  came  the  joumeymeny  in 
leathern  jerkins  and  steel  caps,  and 
armed  with  halberts  or  cross-bows ; 
men  of  all  ages,  from  sixty  to  one  or 
two  and  twenty,  and  many  of  the 
younger  ones  with  foreign  countenances 
and  garb  betokening  that  they  were 
strangers  spending  part  of  their  wander- 
ing years  in  studying  the  Ulm  feishions 
of  their  craft  Each  trade  showed  a 
large  array  of  these  juniors ;  but  the 
masters  who  came  behind  were  compa- 
ratively few,  mostly  elderly,  long-gowned, 
gold-chained  personages,  with  a  weight 
of  solid  dignity  on  tiieir  wise  brows — 
men  who  respected  themselves,  made 
others  respect  them,  and  kept  their  city 
a  peaceful,  well-ordered  haven,  while 
storms  raged  in  the  realm  beyond — men 
too  who  had  raised  to  the  glory  of  their 
God  a  temple,  not  indeed  fulfilling  tho 
original  design,  but  a  noble  effort,  and 
grand  monument  of  burgher  devotion. 

Then  came  the  ragged  regiment  of 
scholars,  wild  lads  from  every  part  of 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  some  wan 
and  pinched  with  hardship  and  priva- 
tion, others  sturdy,  selfish  rogues, 
evidently  well  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. There  were  many  rude,  tyran- 
nical-looking lads  among  the  older  lads  ; 
and,  though  here  and  there  a  studious, 
earnest  face  might  be  remarked,  tho 
prospect  of  Germany's  future  priests 
and  teachers  was  not  encouraging.    And 
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what  a  searching  ordeal  was  awaiting 
those  careless  lads  when  the  voice  of 
one  as  yet  still  a  student  should  ring 
through  Germany  ! 

Contrasting  with  these  Hl-kempt 
pupils  marched  the  grave  professors 
and  teachers,  in  square  ecclesiastic  caps 
and  long  gowns,  whose  colours  marked 
their  degrees  and  the  Universities  that 
had  conferred  them — some  thin,  some 
portly,  some  jocund,  others  dreamy ; 
some  observing  all  the  humours  around, 
others  still  intent  on  Aristotelian  ethics  ; 
all  men  of  high  fame,  with  doctor  at  the 
beginning  of  their  names,  and  "  or  "  or 
*'  us  "  at  the  close  of  them.  After  them 
rode  the  magistracy,  a  burgomaster  from 
each  guild,  and  the  Herr  Provost  him- 
self— as  great  a  potentate  within  his 
own  walls  as  the  Doge  of  Venice,  or  of 
Genoa,  or  perhaps  greater,  because  less 
jealously  hampered.  In  this  dignified 
group  was  uncle  Gottfried,  by  com- 
placent nod  and  smile  acknowledging 
his  good  wife  and  niece,  who  indeed 
had  received  many  a  previous  glance 
and  bow  from  friends  passing  beneath. 
But  Master  Sorel  was  no  new  spectacle 
in  a  civic  procession,  and  the  sight  of 
him  was  only  a  pleasant  fillip  to  the 
excitement  of  his  ladies. 

Hero  was  jingling  of  spurs,  and 
trampling  of  horses ;  heraldic  achieve- 
ments showed  upon  the  banners,  round 
which  rode  the  mail-clad  retainers  of 
country  nobles  who  had  mustered  to 
meet  their  lords.  Then,  with  still  more 
of  clank  and  tramp,  rode  a  bright-faced 
troop  of  lads,  with  feathered  caps  and 
gay  mantles.  Young  Count  Kudiger 
looked  up  with  courteous  salutation;  and 
just  behind  liim,  with  smiling  lips  and 
upraised  faces,  were  the  pair  whose  dark 
eyes,  dark  hair,  and  slender  forms,  ren- 
dered them  conspicuous  among  the  fair 
Teutonic  youth.  Each  cap  was  taken, 
off  and  waved,  and  each  pair  of  lustrous 
eyes  glanced  up  pleasure  and  exultation 
at  the  sight  of  the  lovely  "  Mutterlein." 
And  she  ?  The  pageant  was  weU-nigh 
over  to  her,  save  for  heartily  agreeing 
with  Aunt  Johanna  that  there  was  not 
a  young  noble  of  them  all  to  compare 
with  the  twin  barons  of  Adlerstein ! 
However,  she  knew  she  should  be  called 


to  account  if  she  did  not  look  well  at 
"  the  Romish  King ;"  besides,  Thekla 
was  shrieking  with  delight  at  the  sight 
of  her  father,  tall  and  splendid  on  his 
mighty  black  charger,  with  a  smile  for 
his  .child,  and  for  the  lady  a  bow  so  low 
and  deferential  that  it  was  evidently 
remarked  by  those  at  whose  approach 
every  lady  in  the  balconies  was  rising, 
every  head  in  the  street  was  bared. 

A  tall,  thin,  shrivelled,  but  exceed- 
ingly stately  old  man  on  a  grey  horse 
was  in  the  centre.  Clad  in  a  purple 
velvet  mantle,  and  bowing  as  he  went, 
he  looked  truly  the  Kaisar,  to  whom 
stately  courtesy  was  second  nature.  On 
one  side,  in  black  and  gold^  with  the 
jewel  of  the  Golden  Fleece  on  his  breast, 
rode  Maximilian,  responding  gracefully 
to  the  salutations  of  the  people,  but  his 
keen  grey  eye  roving  in  search  of  the 
object  of  Sir  Kasimii's  salute,  and  light- 
ing on  Christina  with  such  a  rapid, 
amused  glance  of  discovery  that  in 
her  confusion  she  missed  what  excited 
Dame  Johanna's  rapturous  admiration — 
the  handsome  boy  on  the  Emperor's 
other  side,  a  fair,  plump  lad,  the  young 
sovereign  of  the  Low  Counties,  beautiful 
in  feature  and  complexion,  but  lacking 
the  fire  and  the  loftiness  that  character- 
ized his  father's  countenance.  The  train 
was  closed  by  the  Reitem  of  the  Empe- 
ror's guard — steel-clad  mercenaries  who 
were  looked  on  with  no  friendly  eyes 
by  the  few  gazers  in  the  street  who  had 
been  left  behind  in  the  general  rush  to 
keep  up  with  the  attractive  part  of  the 
show. 

Pageants  of  elaborate  mythological 
character  impeded  the  imperml  progress 
at  every  stage,  and  it  was  full  two  hours 
ere  the  two  youths  returned,  heartily 
weary  of  the  lengthened  ceremonial,  and 
laughing  at  having  actually  seen  the 
King  of  the  Romans  enduring  to  be 
conducted  from  shrine  to  shrine  in  the 
cathedral  by  a  large  proportion  of  its 
dignitaries.  Ebbo  was  sure  he  had 
caught  an  archly  disconsolate  wink  ! 

Ebbo  had  to  dress  for  the  banquet 
spread  in  the  town-halL  Space  was 
wanting  for  the  concourse  of  guests,  and 
Master  Sorel  had  decided  that  the 
younger  baron  should  not  be  included 
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in  the  myitation.  Friedel  pardoned 
>n'm  more  easily  than  did  Ebbo,  Tvho  not 
only  resented  any  slight  to  his  double, 
but  in  his  fits  of  shy  pride  needed  the 
aid  of  his  readier  and  brighter  other  self. 
But  it  might  not  be,  and  Sir  Kasimir 
and  Master  Gottfried  alone  accom- 
panied him,  hoping  that  he  would  not 
look  as  wild  as  a  hawk,  and  would  do 
nothing  to  diminish  the  favourable  im- 
pression he  had  made  on  the  King  of 
the  Eomans. 

Late,  according  to  mediasTal  hours, 
was  the  return,  and  Ebbo  spoke  in  a 
tone  of  elation.  "  The  Kaisar  was  most 
gracious,  and  the  king  knew  me,"  he 
said,  **  and  asked  for  thee,  Friedel,  say- 
ing one  of  us  was  nought  without  the 
other.  But  thou  wilt  go  to-morrow, 
for  we  are  to  receive  knighthood. 

"  Already  ! "  exclaimed  Friedel,  a 
bright  glow  rushing  to  his  cheek. 

"  Yea,''  said  Ebbo.  "  The  Eomish 
king  said  somewhat  about  waiting  to 
win  our  spurs ;  but  the  Kaisar  said  I  -was 
in  a  position  to  take  rank  as  a  knight^ 
and  I  thanked  him,  so  thou  shouldst 
share  the  honour.^' 

"  The  Kaisar,"  said  Wildschloss,  "  is 
not  the  man  to  let  a  knight's  fee  slip 
between  his  fingers.  The  king  would 
have  kept  off  their  grip,  and  reserved 
you  for  knighthood  from  his  own  sword 
under  the  banner  of  the  empire ;  but 
there  is  no  help  for  it  now,  and  you 
must  make  your  vassals  send  in  their 
dues." 

"My  vassals?"  said  Ebbo;  "what 
could  they  send  V* 

"  The  aid  customary  on  the  knight- 
hood of  the  heir." 

**But  there  is — there  is  nothing!" 
said  FriodeL  "They  can  scarce  pay 
meal  and  poultry  enough  for  our  daily 
&re  ;  and,  if  we  were  to  flay  them  alive, 
we  should  not  get  sixty  groschen  firom 
the  whole." 

"True  enough!  Knighthood  must 
wait  till  we  win  it>"  said  Ebbo, 
gloomily. 

"Nay,  it  is  accepted,"  said  Wild- 
schloss. "The  Kaisar  loves  his  iron 
chest  too  well  to  let  you  go  back.  You 
must  be  ready  with  your  roimd  sum  to 
the  chancellor,    and  your  spur-money 


and  your  fee  to  the  heiralds^  and  largeas 
to  the  crowd." 

"  Mother,  the  dowry,"  said  Ebbo. 

"  At  your  service,  my  son,"  said 
Christina,  anxious  to  chase  the  doud 
from  his  brow. 

But  it  was  a  deep  haul,  for  the  ava- 
ricious Friedrich  lY.  made  exorbitant 
charges  for  the  knighting  his  young 
nobles ;  and  Ebbo  soon  saw  that  the 
improvements  at  home  must  suffer  for 
the  honours  that  would  have  been  so 
much  better  won  than  bought 

"  If  your  vassals    cannot    aid,  yet 

may  not  your  kinsman 1"   began 

Wildschloss. 

"  No ! "  interrupted  Ebbo,  lashed  up 
to  hot  indignation ;  "  I^o,  sir !  EathOT 
will  my  mother,  brother,  and  I  lide 
back  this  very  night  to  unfettered  liberty 
on  our  mountain,  without  obligation  to 
any  living  man." 

"  Less  hotly.  Sir  Baron,"  said  Master 
Gottfried,  gravely.  "  You  broke  in  on  . 
your  noble  godfather,  and  you  had  not 
heard  mo  speak.  You  and  your  brother 
are  the  old  man's  only  heirs,  nor  do  ye 
incur  any  obligation  that  need  fret  yoa 
by  forestalling  what  would  be  your  juat 
right.  I  will  see  my  nephews  as 
well  equipped  as  any  young  baron  of 
them." 

The  mother  looked  anxiously  at  Ebbo. 
He  bent  his  head  with  rising  colour,  and 
said,  "  Thanks,  kind  uncle.  From  you 
I  have  learnt  to  look  on  goodness  as 
fetherly." 

"Only,"  added  Friedel,  "if  the 
Baron's  station  renders  knighthood 
fitting  for  him,  surely  I  might  remain 
his  esquire." 

"  Never,  Friedel  !*•  cried  his  brother. 
"  Without  thee,  nothing." 

"Well  said,  Freiherr,'*  said  Master 
Sorel ;  "  what  becomes  the  one  becomes 
the  other,  I  would  not  have  thee  left 
out,  my  Friedel,  since  I  cannot  leave 
thee  the  mysteries  of  my  crafL" 

"  To-morrow  !"  said  Friedel,  gravely. 
"  Then  must  the  vigil  be  kept  to-night" 

"  The  boy  thinks  these  are  the  dajrs 
of  Roland  and  Kail  the  Great,"  said 
Wildschloss.  "He  would  fain  watch 
his  arms  in  the  moonlight  in  the  Dome 
Kirk  !  Alas  I  no,  my  !FViedel  I  Kni^t- 
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hood  in  these  days  smacks  more  of 
bezants  than  of  deeds  of  prowess." 

"  Unbcarablo  fellow,"  cried  Ebbo^ 
when  he  had  latched  the  door  of  the 
room  he  shared  with  his  brother. 
"  First,  holding  up  my  inexperience  to 
scorn  !  As  though  the  Kaisar  knew  not 
better  than  ho  what  befits  me  !  Then 
trying  to  buy  my  silence  and  my  mother's 
gratitude  with  his  hateful  advance  of 
gold.  As  if  I  did  not  loathe  him  enough 
without !  If  I  pay  my  homage,  and 
sign  the  League  to-morrow,  it  will  be 
purely  that  he  may  not  plunre  himself 
on  our  holding  our  own  by  sufferance, 
in  deference  to  him." 

"You  will  sign  it,  you  will  do 
homage  !  "  exclaimed  Friedel ;  "  how 
rejoiced  the  mother  will  be." 

"I  had  rather  depend  at  once — if 
depend  I  must — on  yonder  dignified 
Kaisar  and  that  noble  king  than  on  our 
meddling  kinsman,"  said  Ebbo.  "  I 
shall  be  his  equal  now !  Ay,  and  no 
more  classed  with  the  court  Junkem  I 
was  with  to-day.  The  dullards  !  No 
one  reasonable  thing  know  they  but  the 
chase.  One  had  been  at  Florence ;  and, 
when  I  asked  him  of  the  Baptistery 
and  rare  Giotto  of  whom  my  uncle 
told  us,  he  asked  if  he  were  a  knight 
of  the  Medici.  AU  he  knew  was  that 
there  were  ortolans  at  Ser  Lorenzo's 
table,  and  he  and  the  rest  of  them  talked 
over  wines  as  many  and  as  hard  to  call 
as  the  roll  of  -^neas's  comrades ;  and, 
when  each  one  must  drink  to  her  he 
loved  best,  and  I  said  I  loved  none  like 
my  sweet  mother,  they  gibed  me  for  a 
simple  dutiful  mountaineer.  Yea,  and, 
when  the  servants  brought  a  bowl,  I 
thought  it  was  a  wholesome  draught  of 
spring  water  after  all  their  hot  wines 
and  fripperies.     Pahl^' 

"The  rose-water,  Ebbo  !  No  wonder 
they  laughed !  Why,  the  bowls  for  our 
fingers  came  round  at  the  banquet  here." 

"  Ah  1  thou  hast  eyes  for  their  finikin 
manners  !  Yet  what  know  they  of  what 
we  used  to  long  for  in  polished  life! 
Not  one  but  vowed  he  abhorred  books, 
and  cursed  Dr.  Faustus  for  multiplying 
them.  I  may  not  know  the  taste  of  a 
stow,  nor  the  fit  of  a  glove,  as  they  do, 
but  I  trust  I  bear  a  less  empty  brain. 


And  the  young  Netherlandera  that  came 
with  the  Ardiduke  were  worst  of  all. 
They  got  together  and  gabbled  French, 
and  treated  the  German  Junkem  with 
the  very  same  sauce  with  which  they 
had  served  me.  The  Archduke  laughed 
with  them,  and,  when  the  Provost  ad- 
dressed him,  made  as  if  he  understood 
not,  till  his  father  heard,  and  thundered 
out,  *  How  now,  Plulip  !  Deaf  on  thy 
German  ear  1  I  tell  thee,  Herr  Probst, 
he  knows  his  own  tongue  as  well  as  thoa 
or  I,  and  thou  shalt  hear  him  speak  as 
becomes  the  son  of  an  Austrian  hunter.' 
That  Eondsh  king  is  a  knight  of  knights, 
Friedel.  I  could  follow  him  to  the 
world*s  end.  I  wonder  whether  he  will 
ever  come  to  climb  the  Red  Eyrie." 

'^It  does  not  seem  the  world's  end 
when  one  is  there,"  said  Friedel,  with 
strange  yearnings  in  his  breast  "  Even 
the  Dom  steeple  never  rose  to  its  full 
height,"  he  added,  standing  in  the  win- 
dow, and  gazing  pensively  into  the 
summer  sky.  "  Oh,  Ebbo !  this  knight- 
hood has  come  very  suddenly  after  our 
many  dreams ;  and,  even  though  its  out- 
ward tokens  be  lowered,  it  is  still  a 
holy,  awful  thing." 

Nurtured  in  mountain  solitude,  on 
romance  transmitted  through  the  pure 
medium  of  his  mother's  mind,  and  his 
spirit  imtainted  by  contact  with  the 
world,  Friedmund  von  Adlerstein  looked 
on  chivalry  with  the  temper  of  a  Per- 
cival  or  Galahad,  and  regarded  it  with 
a  sacred  awe.  Eberhard,  though  treating 
it  more  as  a  matter  of  business,  was  like 
enough  to  his  brother  to  enter  into  the 
force  of  the  vows  they  were  about  to 
make ;  and,  if  the  young  barons  of  Adler- 
stein did  not  perform  the  night-watch 
over  their  armour,  yet  they  kept  a  vigH 
that  impressed  their  own  minds  as 
deeply,  cuid  in  early  mom  they  went  to 
confession  and  mass  ere  the  gay  parts  of 
the  city  were  astir. 

^  Sweet  niece,"  said  Master  Sorel,  as 
he  saw  the  brothers'  gi*ave,  earnest  looks, 
"  thou  hast  done  well  by  these  youths ; 
yet  I  doubt  me  at  times  whether  they  be 
not  too  much  lifted  out  of  this  veritable 
world  of  ours." 

"  Ah,  fair  uncle,  were  they  not  above 
it,  how  could  they  face  its  temptations?" 
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"  Trae,  my  child ;  but  how  will  it  be 
when  they  find  how  lightly  others  treat 
what  to  them  is  so  solemn  1 " 

**  There  must  be  temptations  for  them, 
above  all  for  Ebbo,"  said  Christina ;  "but 
still,  when  I  remember  how  my  heart 
sank  when  their  grandmother  tried  to 
breed  them  up  to  love  crime  as  sport 
and  glory,  I  cannot  but  trust  that  the 
good  work  will  be  wrought  out,  and  my 
dream  fulfilled,  that  they  may  be  lights 
on  earth  and  stars  in  heaven.  Even 
this  matter  of  homage,  that  seemed  so 
hard  to  my  Ebbo,  has  now  been  made 
easy  to  him  by  his  veneration  for  the 
Emperor." 

It  was  even  so.  If  the  sense  that  he 
was  the  last  veritable  free  lord  of  Adlor- 
stein  rushed  over  Ebbo,  he  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  overmastered  by  the  king- 
liness  of  Friedrich  and  Maximilian,  and 
was  aware  that  this  submission,  while 
depri^Tiig  him  of  little  or  no  actual 
power,  brought  him  into  relations  with 
the  civilized  world,  and  opened  to  him 
paths  of  true  honour.  So  the  cere- 
monies were  gone  through,  his  oath  of 
allegiance  was  made,  investiture  was 
granted  to  him  by  the  delivery  of  a 
sword,  and  both  he  and  Friedel  were 
dubbed  knights.  Then  they  shared  an- 
other banquet^  where,  as  away  from  the 
Junkem  and  among  elder  men,  Ebbo  was 
happier  than  the  day  before.  Some  of 
the  knights  seemed  to  him  as  rude  and 
ignorant  as  the  Schneiderlein,  but  no 
one  talked  to  him  nor  observed  his 
manners,  and  he  could  listen  to  conver- 
sation on  war  and  policy  such  as  interr 
csted  him  far  more  than  the  subjects 
affected  by  youths  a  little  older  than 
himself.  Their  lonely  life  and  training 
had  rendered  the  minds  of  the  brothers 
as  much  in  advance  of  their  fellows  as 
they  were  behind  them  in  knowledge  of 
the  world. 

The  crass  obtuseness  of  most  of  the 
nobility  made  it  a  relief  to  return  to  the 
usual  habits  of  the  Sorel  household  when 
the  court  had  left  Ulm.  Friedmund, 
anxious  to  prove  that  his  new  honours 
were  not  to  alter  his  home  demeanour, 
was  drawing  on  a  block  of  wood  from  a 
tinted  pen-and-ink  sketch;  Ebbo  was 
deeply  engaged  with  a  newly-acquired 


copy  of  Yirgil ;  and  their  mother  vtbs 
embroidering  somedraperies  for  the  long- 
neglected  castle  chapel,  aU  sitting,  as 
Master  Gottfried  loved  to  have  them,  in 
his  studio,  whence  he  had  a  few  moments 
before  been  called  away,  when,  as  the 
door  slowly  opened,  a  voice  was  heard 
that  made  both  lads  start  and  rise. 

"Yea,  truly,  Herr  Guildmaster,  I 
would  see  these  masterpieces.  Ha  2 
What  have  you  here  for  masterpieces  % 
Our  two  new  double-ganger  knights  1'' 
and  Maximilian  entered  in  a  simple 
riding  dress,  attended  by  Master  Grott- 
fried,  and  by  Sir  Kasimir  of  Adleistein 
Wildschloss. 

Christina  would  fain  have  slipped  oat 
nnperceived,  but  the  king  was  already 
removing  his  cap  from  lus  £Edr  cuiling 
locks,  and  bending  his  head  as  he  sai^ 
"  The  Frau  Freiherrinn  von  Adlerstein  I 
Fair  lady,  I  greet  you  well,  and  thank 
you  in  the  Kaisar's  name  and  mine  for 
having  bred  up  for  us  two  true  and 
loyal  subjects." 

"  May  they  so  prove  themselves,  my 
liege  !"  said  Christina,  bending  low. 

"And  not  only  loyal-hearted,"  added 
Maxiiailian,  smiling,  "but  ready-brained, 
which  is  less  frequent  among  our  youth. 
What  is  thy  book,  young  knight  ?  Vir- 
gilius  Maro  1  Dost  thou  read  the  Latin  ?" 
he  added,  in  that  tongue. 

"Not  as  well  as  we  wish,  your  kingly 
highness,"  readily  answered  Ebbo,  in 
Latin,  "having  learnt  solely  of  our 
mother  tiU  we  came  hither." 

"Never  fear  for  that^  my  young  blade," 
laughed  the  king.  "Knowst  not  that 
the  wiseacres  thought  me  too  dull  for 
teaching  till  I  was  past  ten  years  ?  And 
what  is  thy  double  about  1  Drawing  on 
wood  ?  How  now !  An  able  draughts- 
DMin,  my  young  knight  ? " 

"  My  nephew.  Sir  Friedmund,  is  good 
to  the  old  man,"  said  Gottfried,  himself 
almost  regretting  the  lad's  avocation. 
"  My  eyes  are  fiEilling  me,  and  he  is 
aiding  me  with  the  graving  of  this  border. 
He  has  the  knack  that  no  teaching  will 
impart  to  any  of  my  present  journey- 
men." 

"  Bom,  not  made,"  quoth  MaYimilian, 
"Nay,"  as  Friedel  coloured  deeper  at 
the  sense  that  Ebbo  was  ashamed  of 
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him,  "  no  blushes,  my  boy  ;  it  is  a  rare 
gift.  I  can  make  a  hundred  knights 
any  day,  but  the  Almighty  alone  can 
make  a  genius.  It  was  this  very  matter 
of  graving  that  led  me  hither." 

For  ^Maximilian  had  a  passion  for 
composition,  and  chiefly  for  autobio- 
graphy, and  his  head  was  full  of  that 
curious  performance,  Der  Weiise  Konig, 
which  occupied  many  of  the  leisure 
moments  of  his  life,  being  dictated  to 
his  former  writing-master,  Marcus  Sauer- 
wein.  Ho  had  already  designed  the 
portrayal  of  his  father  as  the  old  white 
king,  and  himself  as  the  young  white 
king,  in  a  series  of  woodcuts  illustrating 
the  narrative  which  culminated  in  the 
one  romance  of  his  life,  his  brief  happy 
marriage  with  Mary  of  Burgundy ;  and 
he  continued  eagerly  to  talk  to  Master 
Gottfried  about  the  mystery  of  graving, 
and  the  various  scenes  in  which  he 
wished  to  depict  himself  learning  lan- 
guages from  native  speakers — Czech  from 
a  peasant  with  a  basket  of  eggs,  English 
from  the  exiles  at  the  Burgundian  court, 
who  had  a]  so  taught  him  the  use  of  the 
longbow,  building  from  architects  and 
masons,  painting  from  artists,  and,  more 
imaginatively,  astrology  from  a  wonder- 
ful flaming  sphere  in  the  sky,  and  the 
black  art  from  a  witch  inspired  by  a  long- 
tailed  demon  perched  on  her  shoulder. 

No  doubt  "  the  young  white  king " 
made  an  exceedingly  prominent  figure 
in  the  discourse,  but  it  was  so  quaint 
and  so  brilliant  that  it  did  not  need  the 
charm  of  royal  condescension  to  entrance 
the  young  knights,  who  stood  silent 
auditors.  Ebbo  at  least  was  convinced 
that  no  species  of  knowledge  or  skill 
was  viewed  by  his  kaisarly  kingship  as 
beneath  his  dignity;  but  still  he  feared 
Eriedel's  being  seized  upon  to  be  as 
prime  illustrator  to  the  royal  autobio- 
graphy— a  lot  to  which,  with  all  his  devo- 
tion to  Maximilian,  he  could  hardly  have 
consigned  his  brother  in  the  certainty 
that  the  jeers  of  the  ruder  nobles  would 
pursue  the  craftsman  baron. 

However,  for  the  present,  Maximilian 

was  keen  enough  to  see  that  the  boy's 

mechanical  skill  was  not  as  yet  equal  to 

his  genius  ;  so  he  only  encouraged  him 
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to  practise,  adding  that  he  heard  there 
was  a  rare  lad,  one  Diirer,  at  Nurem- 
burg,  whose  productions  were  already 
wonderful.  "And  what  is  this?"  he 
asked ;  "  what  is  the  daintily-carved 
group  I  see  yonder  ? " 

"  Your  highness  means  *  The  Dove  in 
the  Eagle's  Nest,'  said  Kasimir.     "  It  is 
the  work  of  my  young  kinsmen,  and 
•their  appropriate  device." 

"As  well  chosen  as  carved,"  said 
Maximilian,  examining  it.  "  Well  is  it 
that  a  city  dove  should  now  and  then 
find  her  way  to  the  eyrie.  Some  of  my 
nobles  would  cut  my  throat  for  the 
heresy;  but  I  am  safe  here,  eh,  Sir 
Kasimir  1  Fare  ye  well,  ye  dove-trained 
eaglets.  We  will  know  one  another 
better  when  we  bear  the  cross  against 
the  infidel" 

The  brothers  kissed  his  hand,  and  he 
descended  the  steps  from  the  hall  door 
Ere  he  had  gone  far,  he  turned  round 
upon  Sir  Kasimir  with  a  merry  smile  ; 
"  A  very  white  and  tender  dove,  indeed, 
and  one  who  might  easily  nestle  in 
another  eyrie,  methinks." 

"Deems  your  kingly  highness  that 
consent  could  be  won?"  asked  Wild' 
schloss. 

"  From  the  Kaisar  ]  Pfui,  man,  thou 
knowst  as  well  as  I  do  the  golden  key 
to  his  consent.  So  thou  wouldst  risk  thy 
luck  again  !  Thou  hast  no  male  heir." 
"  And  I  would  fain  give  my  child  a 
mother  who  would  deal  well  with  her. 
Nay,  to  say  sooth,  that  gentle,  innocent 
face  has  dwelt  with  me  for  many  years. 
But  for  my  pre-contract,  I  had  striven 
long  ago  to  win  her,  and  had  been  a 
happier  man,  mayhap.  And,  now  I  have 
seen  what  she  has  made  of  her  sons,  I 
feel  I  could  scarce  find  her  match  among 
our  nobility." 

"Nor  elsewhere,"  said  the  king ;  "  and 
I  honour  thee  for  not  being  so  besotted 
in  our  German  haughtiness  as  not  to  see 
that  it  is  our  free  cities  that  make  refined 
and  discreet  dames.  I  give  you  good 
speed,  Adlerstein  ;  but,  if  I  read  aright 
the  brow  of  one  at  least  of  these  young 
fellows,  thou  wilt  scarce  have  a  willing^ 
or  obedient  stepson." 

To  he  continued, 
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No  better  proof  can  be  afforded  of  the 
intellectual  vigour  of  Maliommed  than 
the  ignorance  of  all  tilings  Arabian 
whicli  pervades  Christendom.  Not  to 
the  Arab  race  itself,  nor  to  the  shifting 
sands  of  the  Peninsula,  can  be  ascribed 
the  fact  that  a  small  portion  of  country 
lying  next  to  Egypt  and  Syria,  of  easy 
access  for  many  ages  past,  is  still  as  a 
closed  book  to  Europeans.  It  can  only 
be  traced  to  the  vitality  which  his  one 
mind  gave  to  the  heterogeneous  tribes 
of  Ai'abia — a  vitahty  which  raised  them, 
in  the  space  of  thirty  years,  from  a  race 
of  rude  shepherds  and  petty  highway- 
men to  be  a  nation  which  overran  the 
great  Eastern  Empire,  conquered  Egypt, 
Syria,  Northern  Africa,  half  Spain,  pene- 
trated to  Switzerland,  and  threatened 
France  itself.  The  leading  spirit  in 
such  a  revolution  must  needs  be  of  no 
common  order ;  and,  albeit  El  Islam  is 
commonly  reckoned  to  be  nigh  extinct, 
and  the  faitliful  say  with  a  sigh  that 
"  the  blessing  hath  departed  from  them," 
it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  Arabia 
in  refutation  of  all  such  theories.  Ma- 
homedanism  is  not  dead  till  its  cradle 
is  open  to  inspection. 

To  estimate  the  value  of  successful 
explorations  of  the  interior  of  Arabia, 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  all  our 
knowledge  of  the  Peninsula — we  except 
of  course  native  accounts,  for  the  most 
part  accessible  only  to  Arabic  scholars 
—extends  but  to  the  i*egions  lying  next 
the  sea,  that  is  to  say,  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  Indian  Ocean,  and  Persian  Gulf. 
From  Burckhardt,  an  English  reader 
will  gain  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  Hijdz ; 
tlie  accurate  Niebuhr  traversed  and 
descTil)ed  much  of  the  Yemen  ;  Messrs. 
Wellsted  and  Cruttenden,  of  the  Indian 
Navy,  made  excursions  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Iladramawt  and  Oman.  We 
have  almost  summed  up  all  our  sources 
of  knowk'tlgc.  Of  the  great  inland  and 
upland  provinces,  of  which  the  Nejd 


(or  "  higliland  ")  is  the  chiefest,  nothing 
has  been  told  us  by  European  pen. 
Mr.  Palgrave's  account  of  his  travels 
across  the  Peninsula  is  therefore  very 
welcome.^  It  opens  out  the  country 
from  the  Syrian  frontier,  oast  of  Graza, 
through  the  northern  provinces  to  the 
N^d,  and  thence  to  the  mid-shore  of 
the  Persian  Gulf;  through  the  heart 
of  the  land,  amidst  Arabs  who  had 
never  seen  a  European,  and  who  repie- 
sent,  as  nearly  as  any  of  the  race  now 
do,  the  Arabs  of  Mahommed's  time. 
Not  that  we  can  suppose  time  to  have 
left  no  traces  on  the  nation.  Conaer- 
vative  above  all  others,  they  yet  suf- 
fered, during  their  prasperity  in  the 
times  of  the  Khaleefchs,  from  contact 
with  other  peoples,  and  since  that  time 
they  have  undoubtedly  degenerated  firom 
too  great  seclusion.  Evidence  sufficient, 
both  extrinsic  and  intrinsic,  provca  this 
to  be  the  case. 

The  narrative  of  the  remarkable  jour- 
ney which  Mr.  Palgrave  accomplished 
is  told  in  a  singularly  frank  and  cap- 
tivating manner,  li^pecially  do  the 
earlier  portions  of  the  ¥Pork  bear  evi- 
dent traces  of  the  hand  of  a  first-cLaas 
Oxford  man,  who,  by  long  residence  in 
the  East,  has  lost  much  of  the  artifice 
of  composition.  A  rare  chance  this  in 
these  days  of  professional  writing,  and 
one  that  greatly  enhances  the  pleasure 
afforded  by  the  book.  The  traveller 
has  TiTitten  much  as  he  thinks,  and  has 
tried  to  put  on  paper  simply  the  recur- 
rent memories  of  his  Ambian  existence. 
Differing  as  we  do  in  much  of  his  esti- 
mate of  the  Arab  and  his  creed,  it  were 
as  uncandid  as  idle  to  deny  the  excel- 
lence of  the  narrative,  or  the  value  of 
his  contribution  to  our  geographical  and 
ethnological  literature. 

^  Narrative  of  a  year's  journey  through 
Central  aud  Eastern  Arabia  (1862-63).  By 
Willinxn  Gifibrd  Palgrave.  Two  vols.  London 
and  Cambridge :  Macmillan  aud  Co.    1865. 
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Geographically,  Mr.  Palgrave  has 
made  known  to  the  general  reader  the 
interior  of  Arabia,  the  very  core  of  the 
land.  To  the  Arabic  scholar  he  has 
clothed  the  dry  bones  of  native  geo- 
graphers and  historians  with  very 
living  flesh ;  and,  while  he  has  not  added 
many  new  names,  he  has  helped,  by  his 
itinerary,  to  plo/ce  those  wo  knew,  and 
has  given  them  a  reality  which  is  never 
found  in  Semitic  literature.  Ethnologi- 
cally,  his  experience  of  the  Arabs  of 
interior  iVrabia  is  of  high  interest,  and, 
if  cautiously  read,  importance.  The 
points  of  difference  which  exist  between 
us  will  be  mentioned  presently.  Let 
us  first  accompany  him  over  the  more 
important  portions  of  his  route,  giving 
as  briefly  as  possible  a  notion  of  the 
country  traversed,  of  its  people,  and 
their  rulei-s. 

Leaving  the  ^Mediterranean  and  Le- 
vantine civilization  at  Gliazzah,  the 
modern  Gaza,  Mr.  Palgrave,  accompa- 
nied by  a  native  of  Zahleh  (rather  a 
dummy  by  the  way,  of  whom  we  could 
wish  to  learn  more),  struck  S.E.  into 
the  desert,  and  he  first  greets  the  reader 
from  the  port  of  Ma'an,  a  place  lying  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Gh(5r  or  valley 
which  runs  from  the'Akabeh  to  the  Dead 
sea.  Thence  began  the  real  journey  of 
which  these  two  volumes  are  to  us  the 
tangible  result .  Escorted  by  a  Bedouin 
of  the  Iloweyhat  Arabs,  notorious  for 
his  lawlessness,  and  by  two  others  of 
the  inferior  ShararAt,  he  entered  on  the 
first  stage  of  two  hundred  nules.  The 
route  at  first  lay  across  a  desert  waste, 
"  one  weary  plain  in  a  black  monotony 
of  lifelessness,"  where  water  is  so  scarce 
that  four  full  days'  journey  lay  between 
the  wells  of  Wokba  and  the  next  water. 
Presently  the  Valley  of  the  Wolf 
(Wadee  Sirhan)  was  struck,  and  the  de- 
solation became  less  complete.  Stretch- 
ing from  near  Damascus  to  the  Jowf  in 
Arabia,  across  the  great  northern  desert 
that  lies  between  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Arabia — a  plain  mostly  level,  stony, 
and  waterless,  with  spare  herbage,  even 
in  the  winter  time — the  Valley  of  the 
WoK  presents  a  mitigation  of  the  sur- 
rounding sterility.     Eormed  by  a  slight 


depression  of  the  plain,  water  may  be 
found  at  depths  varying  fix)m  ten  to 
twenty  feet  below  the  surjGace.  "  Here, 
*'''  in  consequence,  bushes  and  herbs 
"  spring  up,  and  grass,  if  not  green  all 
*'*'  the  year  round,  is  at  least  of  somewhat 
^'  longer  duration  than  elsewhere;  certain 
^  fimit-beariug  plants,  of  a  nature  to  suf- 
"  fice  for  meagre  Bedouin  existence,  grow 
''  here  spontaneoujsly ;  in  a  word,  man  and 
"  beast  find,  not  exactly  comfortable  ao- 
"  commodation,  but  the  absolutely  need- 
"  ful  supply."  Here,  Mr.  Palgrave  found 
the  **  tents  of  Xedar  " — not  far  wrong  in 
his  supposition,  for  it  is  probable,  ^m 
the  existing  names  of  places  and  tribes, 
that  traces  of  Kedar,  Tema,  and  other 
Abrahamic  peoples  still  linger  on  the 
northerly  frontier  of  the  Arabian 
desert 

The  Valley  of  the  Wolf  leads  down, 
as  we  have  said,  to  the  green  Jowf,  "  a 
^^  broad  deep  valley,  desoending  ledge 
^\  after  ledge  till  its  innermost  depths  are 
'^  hidden  &om  sight,  amid  fSftr-reachii^ 
"  shelves  of  reddish  rock,  below,  every- 
<^  where  studded  with  tufts  of  palm 
^^  groves  and  clustering  &uit  trees  in  dark 
"  green  patches,  down  to  the  furthest  end 
"  of  its  windings."  It  is  "a  sort  of 
"  oasis,  a  large  oval  depression  of  sixty  or 
"  seventy  miles  long,  by  ten  or  twelve 
broad,  lying  between  the  northern 
desert  that  separates  it  from  Syria  and 
Euphrates,  and  the  Southern  Kefood, 
"  or  sandy  waste.'*  Perhaps  Mr.  Pal- 
grave's  description  of  this  threshold  of 
Central  Arabia,  taken  with  that  of  Jebel 
Shammar,  the  next  province  or  outpost 
of  the  Xejd,  is  the  most  pleasing  part 
of  his  narration.  Both  have  a  fresh 
chaim,  as  refreshing  as  were  to  him  the 
green  trees  and  waters  after  the  northern 
wastes. 

The  Jowf,  or  J6^  anciently  called 
Wadi  •  e  -  Kuiii,  has.  some  remarkable 
points  of  interest  It  lies  in  the  great 
caravan  route  that  conveyed  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  the  merchandise  of  India, 
during  the  flourishing  times  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  and  Judah.  It  formed 
the  most  important  post  of  that  traffic, 
almost  in  mid-desert.  We  have  always 
thought  that  this  old  route  would  repay 
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inyestigation  of  the  first  enterprising 
traveller  who  should  follow  the  footsteps 
of  the  old  traders.  The  Jowf  is  sixty 
or  seventy  miles  long,  by  ten  or  twelve 
broad,  possessing  one  town  and  some 
scattered  villages  called  the  Kureigdt 
Architecturally  it  is  noteworthy  from  its 
characteristic  round  towers,  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet  high  and  twelve  or  more 
broad,  which  were  built  as  strongholds 
in  the  frequent  wars  that,  till  the  rule 
of  Telal,  of  Jebel  Shammar,  swept  over 
the  valley.  The  castle  of  Mdrid,  which 
commands  what  is  now  called  the  town 
of  Jowf,  but  formerly  Doomah-el-Jeudel, 
or  Doomah  of  the  Stones,  possesses  in- 
terest to  the  Arabic  student ;  for  it  defied 
the  attacks  of  that  mysterious  Queen 
of  Arabian  history  called  Ez-Zebba, 
and  by  some  thought  to  be  Zenobia. 
To  the  Biblical  critic  it  is  of  note,  as  it 
may  be  the  same  as  Dumah,  named 
after  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Hagar ; 
and  in  the  massive,  so-called  cyclopean, 
masonry  of  its  walls,  may  be  found  evi- 
dence of  its  early  and  non-Semitic 
origin ;  for  Semites  have  ever  been, 
when  left  to  themselves,  sorry  archi- 
tects. 

Of  the  people,  Mr.   Palgrave  says, 

''The  most  distinctive  good  feature  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Djowf  is  their  Ube- 
rality.  Nowhere  else,  even  in  Arabia,  is 
the  guest,  so  at  least  he  be  not  murdered 
before  admittance,  better  treated,  or  more 
cordially  invited  to  become  in  every  way 
one  of  themselves.  Courage,  too,  no  one 
denies  them,  and  they  are  equally  lavish 
of  their  own  lives  and  property  as  of  their 
neighbours'." 

Here  the  travellers  were  welcomed,  and 
even  it  was  sought  to  persuade  them 
to  become  settlers  in  the  land.  And 
that  reminds  us  that  we  have  accompa- 
nied the  narrator  thus  far  on  his  jour- 
ney without  a  word  of  his  manner  of 
travelling,  of  the  disguise  that  gave  him 
the  pass  among  these  people.  He  went 
then,  he  tells  us,  as  a  Christian  doctor 
of  Damascus.  By  avoiding  the  holy 
cities  of  the  HijAz,  he  found  no  difficulty 
in  his  profession  of  Christianity  among 
less  sophisticated  peoples.  Even  the 
intolerant  Wahhabees,   he  says,    were 


tolerant  of  his  creed.  His  only  danger 
was  in  the  chance  of  his  being  discovered 
to  be  a  European.  To  pass  himself  ofi 
as  a  man  of  Damascus  required  a  famili- 
arity with  spoken  Arabic  that  can  only 
be  ascribed  (let  alone  the  native  ability 
of  the  man)  to  his  long  residence,  in  a 
missionary  character,  among  the  Leba- 
non hiUs.  Parallels  may,  however,  be 
found  in  IVl  Vamb(5ry  and  Sir  A. 
Bumes.  Burckhardt  never  succeeded 
in  imposing  on  the  Arabs.  His  Arabic 
was  imperfect,  and  he  could  not  over- 
come his  European  habit  of  whistling-^ 
an  abomination  to  the  Arabs.  But  he 
thought  himself  successful  in  his  dis- 
guise, and  so  have  other  more  dubious 
Arabian  travellers.  Mr.  Palgrave  pee- 
sesses,  without  doubt,  a  very  extensive 
knowledge  of  Arabic,  or  he  could  never 
have  returned  alive  from  the  Wahhabee 
capitaL  Perhaps  the  profession  of  a 
doctor  was  the  best  he  could  adopt ;  it 
appealed  to  the  necessities  of  Arab 
humanity,  always  eager  for  drags  and 
medicaments;  far  better  was  it  than  the 
very  dangerous  disguise  of  a  darweesh, 
which,  of  all  others,  is  the  one  most 
likely  of  detection.  Suffice  it  that  his 
abilities  in  the  healing  art  were  every- 
where in  great  demand,  and  that  he 
had  an  immense  practice  from  the  Jowf 
to  RiAd.  But  we  return  to  the  narrar 
tion  of  the  journey,  which  we  left  at  the 
former  placa 

From  the  pleasant  oasis  of  the  Jowf, 
the  road  lay  across  one  of  the  waterless 
sand-passes,  called  Nefood,  or  Daughters 
of  that  Great  Desert  which  lies  to  the 
south  of  the  l^ijd,  and,  not  unlike  run- 
ning water,  sends  out  northwards  these 
streams  of  shifting,  billowy  sands,  and 
girdles  the  midland  highlands.  The 
Great  Desert,  or  Dahnii,  otherwise  re- 
ceives the  appellation  of  the  Deserted 
Quarter,  and  there  do  riot  tho  devils, 
princes,  efreets,  ghouls,  and  those  more 
mysterious  monsters — the  shikk  and  the 
nesuas,  who  possess  each  one  leg,  one 
arm,  and  half  a  head — all  of  which  may 
bo  learnt  from  that  most  veracious  of 
books,  the  "Thousand  and  One  Nights.** 
There  also  is  tho  well  of  Barahoot, 
whence  ascends  an  ill  savour  on  the 
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occasion  of  each  pre-eminently  evil- 
doer's death.  But  to  return  from  the 
Dahnk  to  its  daughters.  Mr.  Palgrave 
thus  describes  that  which  he  now 
crossed : — 

"  We  were  now  traversing  an  immense 
ocean  of  loose  reddish  sand,  unhmited  to 
the  eye,  and  heaped  up  in  enormous  ridges 
running  parallel  to  each  other  from  north 
to  south,  undulation  after  imdulation,  each 
swell  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in  average 
height,  with  stout  sides  and  rounded  crests 
furrowed  in  every  direction  by  the  capri- 
cious gales  of  the  desert.  In  the  depths 
between  the  traveller  finds  himself  as  it 
were  imprisoned  in  a  suffocating  sand-pit, 
hemmed  in  by  burning  walls  on  every  side; 
while  at  other  times,  while  labourmg  up 
the  slope,  he  overlooks  what  seems  a  vast 
sea  of  fire,  swelling  under  a  heavy  mon- 
soon wind,  and  rufiSed  by  a  cross-blast  into 
little  red-hot  waves." 

Beyond  this  terrible  wilderness,  the 
plain  gradually  broke  into  cultivated 
oases  and  less  parched  tracts,  rising 
slowly  terrace  after  terrace  towards  the 
highlands.  Jebel  Shammar,  the  out- 
post of  the  Nijd,  is  the  first  mountainous 
province  met  from  the  north  :  "a  large 
plain,  many  miles  in  length  and  brcadtii, 
and  girt  on  every  side  by  a  high  moun- 
tain rampart."  Its  capital,  Hay  el,  is 
a  large,  straggling,  and  nnpicturesque 
town,  with  a  population  of  some  twenty 
thousand  souls.  The  province  is  go- 
verned by  Telal,  whom  Mr.  Palgrave 
styles  **  king  "  and  "  monarch,"  the  son 
of  one  'Abd-Allah  Ibn-Rasheed,  of  the 
tribe  of  Shammar,  to  whom  the  govern- 
ment was  given  by  the  "Wahhabee  ruler. 
The  character  of  Teldl,  as  portrayed  by 
Mr.  Palgrave,  is  a  very  high  one ;  cou- 
nageous,  enlightened,  and  just,  he  has 
steered  a  dangerous  course  between  the 
"VVahhabees  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Turks  on  the  other.  The  former,  though 
jealous  of  his  popularity  and  his  power, 
and  irritated  by  Iiis  toleration  of  many 
tilings  abominable  in  their  eyes,  have 
not  been  able  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
him.  With  the  latter,  while  he  has 
quietly  usurped  the  government  of  large 
portions  of  the  sultan's  desert  dominions, 
he  is  on  terms  of  friendship,  displaying 
his  allegiance  by  public  prayer  for  the 


Khaleefeh  in  the  mosques,  and  inva- 
riably receiving  Turks  with  the  highest 
consideration.  Altogether  a  remarkable 
man,  ho  shows  a  political  sagacity  of  a 
high  order.  He  received  the  travellers 
with  his  customary  liberality;  and  so 
favourable  an  estimate  did  Mr.  Palgrave 
conceive  of  his  character  that  he  dared 
to  confide  to  him  his  nationality  and  the 
object  of  his  journey.  In  the  last  inter- 
view with  him,  he  said, 

"/You  would  not  be  imprudent  enough 
to  require,  nor  I  to  give,  a  formal  and 
official  answer  to  communications  like 
yours,  and  in  such  a  state  of  things.  But 
this  much  I,  Teldl,  will  say :  be  assured 
now  and  ever  of  my  good  wdl  and  counte- 
nance ;  you  must  now  continue  your  jour- 
ney ;  but,  return  in  whatever  fashion  you 
may,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  before  long, 
your  word  shall  pass  here  as  law,  and 
whatever  you  may  wish  to  see  done  shall 
be  exactly  complied  with  throughout  the 
limits  of  my  government.  Does  this  satisfy 
you  ? '  added  he.  I  repHed  that  my  utmost 
desires  went  no  further ;  and  we  shook 
hands  in  mutual  pledge." 

In  Jebel  Shammar  we  feel  among  the 
pure  Arabs,  without  the  uncomfortable 
puritanism  of  the  Wahhabees ;  and  the 
writer,  as  we  have  said,  here  discourses 
in  his  most  pleasant  manner.  We  dis- 
like merely  picturesque  extracts,  but 
there  are  tL^passag^  in  the  chapters 
about  Hayel  that  claim  exemption  &om 
any  rule  of  exclusion.  They  illustrate 
alike  the  writer  and  his  subject,  and  are 
too  good  to  pass  by.  Perhaps  in  the 
whole  book  no  better  picture  of  Arab 
life  may  be  found  them  that  of  the 
chieftain's  approach  to  his  palace. 

"  A  few  minutes  later  we  saw  a  crowd 
approach  from  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
^aoe,  namely,  that  towards  the  market. 
When  the  new-comers  di*ew  near,  we  saw 
them  to  be  almost  exclusively  armed  men, 
with  some  of  the  more  important-looking 
citizens,  but  all  on  foot.  In  the  midst  of 
this  circle,  though  detached  from  those 
around  them,  slowly  advanced  three  per- 
sonages, whose  dress  and  deportment, 
together  with  the  respectful  distance  ob- 
served by  the  rest,  announced  superior 
rank.  'Here  comes  felal,'  said  Seyf,  in 
an  undertone. 

'^The  midmost  figure  was  in  fact  that 
of  the  prince  himself.    Short  of  stature. 
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broad-shouldered,  and  strongly-built,  of  a 
very  dusky  complexion,  with  long  black 
hair,  dark  and  piercing  eyes,  and  a  counte- 
nance rather  severe  and  open,  'Peliil  might 
readily  be  supposed  above  forty  years  in 
age,  though  he  is  in  fact  thirty-seven  or 
thirtv-eight  at  most.  His  step  was  mea- 
sured, his  demeanour  grave  and  somewhat 
haughty.  His  dress,  a  long  robe  of  Cache- 
mire  shawl,  covered  the  white  Arab  shirt, 
and  over  all  he  wore  a  delicately-worked 
cloak  of  camel's  hair  from  'Oman,  a  great 
rarity  and  highly-valued  in  this  part  of 
Arabia.  His  head  was  adorned  by  a 
broidered  handkerchief,  in  which  silk  and 
gold  thread  had  not  been  spared,  and  girt 
hj  a  broad  band  of  camel's  hair  ;entwined 
with  red  silk,  the  manufactiu*e  of  Mcshid 
'Alee.  A  gold-mounted  sword  huug  by 
his  side,  and  his  dress  was  perfumed  with 
musk  in  a  degree  better  adapted  to  Ai-ab 
than  to  European  nostrils.  His  glance 
never  rested  for  a^moment ;  sometimes  it 
turned  on  his  nearer  companions,  some- 
times on  the  crowd  ;  I  have  seldom  seen 
so  truly  an  ^  eagle  eye '  in  rapidity  and  in 
brilliancy. 

*'  By  his  side  walked  a  tall  thin  indivi- 
dual clad  in  garments  of  somewhat  less 
costly  material,  but  of  gayer  colours  and 
embroidery  than  those  of  the  king  him- 
self His  face  announced  unusual  intel- 
ligence and  courtly  politeness  ;  his  sword 
was  not,  however,  adorned  with  gold,  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  royal  fikmily,but 
with  silver  only. 

**  This  was  Zamil,  the  treasurer  and 
prime  minister — solo  minister,  indeed,  of 
the  autocrat.  Raised  from  beggary  by 
'Abd- Allah  the  late  king,  who  had  seen  in 
the  ragged  orphan  signs  of  rare  capacity, 
he  continued  to  merit  the  uninterrupted 
favour  of  his  patron,  and  after  ^his  death 
had  become  equally,  or  yet  more  dear  to 
Xelal,  who  raised  him  from  post  to  post 
till  he  at  last  occupied  the  highest  position 
in  the  kingdom  after  the  monarch  himself. 
Faithful  to  his  master,  and  placed  by  his 
plebeian  extraction  beyond  reach  of  rival 
family  jealousy,  his  even  and  amiable 
temper  had  made  him  eminently  popular 
without  the  palace,  and  as  cheiished  by 
his  master  withiu,  while  his  extraordinary 
application  to  business,  joined  with  a  ready 
but  calm  mind,  and  the  great  services  he 
rendered  the  state  in  his  double  duty, 
merited,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  those  per- 
sonal riches  of  which  he  made  a  very  free 
and  munificent  display. 

"Of  the  demurely  smiling  'Abd-el- 
Mahsin,  the  second  companion  of  the 
king's  evening  wolk,  I  will  say  nothing 


for  the  moment;  we  shall  have  him 
before  long  for  a  very  intimate  acquaint- 
ance and  a  steady  friend. 

<<  Every  one  stood  up  as  Tel&l  drew  njgfa. 
Seyf  gave  us  a  sign  to  follow  him,  miMle 
way  through  the  crowd,  and  saluted  his 
sovereign  with  the  authorized  formula  of 
'  Peace  be  with  yoa,  0  the  Protected  of 
God ! ' — no  worse  a  title  than  *  Protector  * 
anyhow,  and  more  modest.  TelSl  at  once 
cast  on  us  a  penetrating  glance,  and  ad- 
dressed a  question  in  a  low  voice  to  Senrf| 
whose  answer  was  in  the  same  tone.  Tne 
prince  then  looked  again  towards  us,  but 
with  a  friendlier  expression  of  face.  We 
approached  and  touched  his  open  hancL 
repeating  the  same  salutation  as  that  used 
by  Seyf  No  bow,  hand-kissing,  or  other 
ceremony  is  customary  on  these  occasiona. 
Telal  returned  our  greeting,  and  then,  with- 
out a  word  more  to  us,  whispered  a  mo- 
ment to  Seyf,  and  passed  on  through  the 
palace  gate." 

After  some  such  manner  we  may  sup- 
pose the  patriarchs  and  the  kings  of 
Judah  and  Israel  to  liave  passed  among 
their  followers  ;  not,  as  it  is  the  modem 
fasliion  to  suppose,  like  the  dirty  Be- 
dawees  of  the  degmded  tribes  that  escort 
and  pillage  the  tourists  who  visit  Pales- 
tine and  Syria.  iN carer  still  is  the 
resemblance  to  the  fashion  of  the  early 
khaleefehs.  The  next  quotation  is  an 
excellent  example  of  word-painting,  in, 
its  best  sense.  It  reads  like  memoiy 
done  into  words,  and  such  it  probably  isL 

"  On  that  day,  then,  in  1862,  about  a 
fortnight  after  our  establishment  at  J^&'yel^ 
and  when  we  were,  in  consequence,  fully 
inured  to  our  town  existence,  Seleem  Abou 
Mahmood-el-'Eys  and  Barakftt-osh-Sbamee, 
that  is,  my  companion  and  myself,  rose^ 
not  from  our  beds,  for  we  had  none,  but 
from  our  roof-spread  carpets,  and  took 
advantage  of  the  silent  hour  of  the  first 
faint  dawn,  while  the  stars  yet  kept  watch 
in  the  sky  over  the  slumbering  inhabi- 
tants of  Shomer,  to  leave  the  house  for 
a  cool  and  undisturbed  walk  ere  the  sun 
should  arise  and  man  go  forth  unto  his 
work  and  to  his  labo\ir.  We  locked  the 
outer  door,  and  then  passed  into  the  still 
twilight  gloom  down  the  cross-street  lead- 
ing to  the  market-place,  which  we  next 
followed  up  to  its  farther  or  south-western 
end,  where  large  folding-gates  separate  it 
from  the  rest  of  the  town.  The  wolfish 
city-dogs,  whose  bark  and  bite  too  render 
walking  the  streets  at  night  a  rather  pre- 
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carious  business,  now  tamely  stalked  away 
in  the  gloaming,  while  here  and  there  a 
crouching  camel,  the  packages  yet  on  his 
back,  and   liis   sleeping  driver   close  by, 
awaited  the  opening  of  the  warehouse  at 
whose  door  they  had   passed  the   night. 
Early  though  it  was,  the  market-gates  were 
already  unclosed,   and  the  guardian  sat 
wakeful   in   his   niche.      On  leaving  the 
market  we  had  yet  to  go  down  a  broad 
street  of  houses   and  gardens  cheerfully 
intermixed,  till  at   last  we   reached  the 
western  wall  of  the  town,  or,  rather,  of 
the   new   quarter    added   by  'Abd-Allah, 
where   the    high  portal   between    round 
flanking  towei-s  gave  us  issue  on  the  open 
plain,  blown  over  at  this  hour  by  a  light 
gale  of  life  and  coolness.  To  the  west,  but 
some  four  or  five  miles  distant,  rose  the 
serrated  mass  of  Djebel  Shomer,  throwing 
up  its  black  fantastic  peaks,  now  reddened 
by  the  reflected  dawn,  against  the  lead- 
blue   sky.      Northward    the   same   chain 
bends  round  till  it  meets  the  town,  and 
then  stretches  away  for  a  length  of  ten  or 
twelve  days'  journey,  gradually  losing  in 
height  on  its  approach  to  Meshid  'Alee 
and  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.     On  our 
south  we   have  a  little   isolated  knot  of 
rocks,  and  far  oflf  the  extreme  ranges  of 
Djebel   Shomer  or  'Aj**>   ^^  give   it   its 
historical  name,  intersected  by  the  broad 
passes  that  lead  on  in  the  same  direction 
to  Djebel  Solma     Behind  us  lies  the  capi- 
tal— Telal's  palace,  with  its  high  oval  keep, 
houses,    gardens,    walls,   and   towers,   all 
coming  out  black  against  the  ruddy  bars 
of  eastern  light,  and  behind,  a  huge  pyra- 
midical  peak  almost  overhanging  the  town, 
and  connected   by  lower  rocks  with   the 
main  mountain  range  to  north  and  south, 
those  stony  ribs  that  protect  the  central 
heart  of  the  kingdom.     In  the  plain  itself 
we  can  just  distinguish  by  the  doubtful 
twilight  several  blackish  patches  iri*egu- 
larly  scattered  over  its  face,  or  seen  as 
though  leaning  upward  against  its  craggy 
verge  ;  these  are  the  gardens  and  country- 
houses  of  'Obeyd  and  other  chiefs,  besides 
hamlets  and  villages,  such  as  Kefer  and 
'Adwah,  with  their  groves  of  palm   and 
'  Ithel '  (a  tree  which  1  will  describe  far- 
ther on),  now  blended  in  the  dusk.     One 
sohtary  traveller  on  his  camel,  a  troop  of 
jackals  sneaking  off*  to  their  rocky  caverns, 
a  few  dingy  tents  of  Shomer  Bedouins, 
such  are  the  last  details  of  the  landscape. 
Far  away  over  the  southern  hills  beams 
the  glory  of  Canopus,  and  announces  a 
new  Arab  year  ;  the  pole-star  to  the  north 
lies  low  over  the  mountain  tops. 

"  We  pace  the  i)ebble-strewn  flat  to  the 


south,  till  we  leave  behind  us  the  length 
of  the  town  wall,  and  reach  the  little 
cluster  of  rocks  already  mentioned.  We 
scramble  up  to  a  sort  of  niche  near  its 
summit,  whence,  at  a  height  of  a  hundred 
feet  or  more,  we  can  overlook  the  whole 
extent  of  the  plain  and  wait  the  sunrise. 
Yet  before  the  highest  crags  of  Shomer 
are  gilt  with  its  first  rays,  or  the  long 
giant  shadows  of  the  easternly  chain  have 
crossed  the  level,  we  see  groups  of  peasants, 
who,  drawing  their  fruit  and  vegetable- 
laden  asses  before  them,  issue  like  little 
bands  of  ants  from  the  mountain  gorges 
around,  and  slowly  approach  on  the  tracks 
converging  to  the  capital.  Horsemen  from 
the  town  ride  out  to  the  gardens,  and  a 
long  hne  of  camels  on  the  westerly  Me- 
dinah  road  winds  up  towards  Ha'yel.  "We 
wait  esconced  in  our  rocky  look-out  and 
enjoy  the  view  till  the  sim  has  risen,  and 
the  coolness  of  the  night  air  warms  rapidly 
into  the  sultry  day ;  it  is  time  to  return. 
So  we  quit  our  solitary  perch,  and  descend 
to  the  plain,  where,  keeping  in  the  shadow 
of  the  western  fortifications,  we  regain  the 
town  gate  and  thence  the  market.  There 
all  is  now  life  and  movement ;  some  of 
the  warehouses,  filled  with  rice,  flour, 
spices,  or  cofiee,  and  often  concealing  in 
their  inner  recesses  stores  of  the  prohi- 
bited American  weed,  are  already  open ; 
we  salute  the  owners  while  we  pass,  and 
they  return  a  polite  and  friendly  greeting. 
Camels  are  unloading  in  the  streets,  and 
Bedouins  standing  by,  looking  anything 
but  at  home  in  the  town.  The  shoemaker 
and  the  blacksmith,  those  two  main  props 
of  Arab  handicraft,  are  already  at  their 
work,  and  some  gossiping  bystanders  are 
collected  around  them.  At  the  corner 
where  our  cross  street  falls  into  the 
market-place,  three  or  four  country 
women  are  seated,  with  piles  of  melons,, 
gourds,  egg-plant  fruits,  and  the  other 
garden  produce  before  them  for  sale.  My 
companion  falls  a  haggling  with  one  of 
these  village  nymphs,  and  ends  by  obtain- 
ing a  dozen  '  oaoinjans '  and  a  couple  of 
water  melons,  each  bigger  than  a  man's 
head,  for  the  equivalent  of  an  English  two- 
pence. With  this  purchase  we  return 
home,  where  we  shut  and  bolt  the  outer 
door,  then  take  out  of  a  flat  basket  what 
has  remained  from  over  night  cjf  our  wafer- 
like ^a'yel  bread, and  with  this  and  a  melon 
make  a  hasty  breakfast." 

Mr.  Palgrave^s  o"\vn  estimate  of  his 
work  may  coincide  witli  that  wliich 
we  conceive  to  be  the  public  one — that 
his  account  of  the  Waliliabe<3s  is  of  tho 
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cLief  value  and  interest.  But  sucli,  we 
predict,  will  not  be  the  case.  In  man- 
ner, the  earlier  portions  of  the  book  are 
freer  from  constraint — evidently  more 
spontaneous  ;  wliile  in  interest  and  im- 
portance they  certainly  yield  to  no  other 
part.  And,  if  any  good  were  to  come 
out  of  the  enterprise,  any  relations  with 
interior  Arabia,  the  portal  of  entry 
should  be  Jebel  Shammar.  In  a  word, 
the  first  and  second  acts  are  finer,  wo 
had  ahnost  said  truer,  than  the  scene 
on  wliich  the  author  has  lavished  all 
his  pains. 

From  Jebel  Shammar  to  the  Wahha- 
bee  capital  the  road  lay  through  Lower 
Nejd — at  first  a  sandy  plain,  with  scant 
herbage ;  then  a  high  plateau  (the  plain 
of  Upper  Kaseem)  where  pasturage  un- 
proves ;  and  next,  Lower  Kaseem,  of  the 
lii'st  view  of  wliich  Mr.  Palgrave  says, 

"  Before  us  to  the  utmost  horizon 
stretched  an  immense  plain,  studded  with 
towns  and  villages,  towers  and  groves,  all 
steeped  in  the  dazzling  noon,  and  announc- 
ing everywhere  opulence,  life,  and  activity. 
The  average  breadth  of  this  populous  dis- 
trict is  about  sixty  miles,  its  length  twice 
as  much,  or  more  ;  it  lies  full  two  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  level  of  the  uplands, 
which  here  break  oflf  Hke  a  wall  and  leave 
the  lower  ground  to  stretch  uninterrupted 
fir  away  to  the  long  transverse  chain  of 
Toweyk  that  bounds  it  to  the  south  . .  . 
We  had  halted  for  a  moment  on  the 
verge  of  the  uplands  to  enjoy  the  magni- 
ficent prospect  before  us.  Below  lay  the 
wide  plain ;  at  a  few  miles'  distance  we 
saw  the  thick  palm-groves  of  'Eyoon,  and 
what  little  of  its  towers  and  citadel  the 
dense  fofiage  permitted  to  the  eye.  Far 
off  on  our  right,  that  is,  to  the  west,  a 
large  dark  patch  marked  the  tillage  and 
plantations  which  girdle  the  townof  Rass ; 
other  villages  and  hamlets  too  were  thickly 
scattered  over  the  landscape.  All  along 
the  ridgo  where  we  stood,  and  visible  at 
various  distances  down  the  level,  rose  the 
tall  circular  watch-towers  of  Kaseem." 

At  the  town  of  Bereydah,  the  party 
first  encountered  Wahhabee  obstacles  ; 
fin-  war  was  raging  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  important  town  of  'Oney- 
zih.  at  no  great  distance,  was  invested 
by  tiic  aut(jcrat  of  Eiad.  After  a  weary 
dolay,  thi<  place  was  left  on  the  3i-d  of 
October,  and  the  final  space  between 


Bereydah  and  Eiad,  the  goal  of  the 
enterprise,  entered  on.  "  This  is  Xejd,** 
said  a  man  of  Bereydah ;  "  he  who  en- 
tereth  it  comoth  not  out  again."  And  so 
it  nearly  proved. 

Ascending  the  high  ground  that  en- 
compasses the  province,  and  traversing 
a  grassy  imdulating  countr}^  the  road 
at  length  left  the  greener  land  of 
Kaseem,  and  struck  into  another  of  the 
Xefood,  of  which  we  have  already  had 
experience.  Once  over  this,  the  tiar 
vellers  found  themselves  in  a  valley 
that  runs  from  the  head  waters  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  transversely  across  the 
Peninsula  past  the  Xejd ;  and  in  the 
far  distance  was  the  outline  of  Jebel 
Tuweyh,  the  barrier  of  the  Nejd  proper 
— a  crescent-shaped  range,  between  the 
horns  of  wliich  lies  Kaseem.  ' 

As  the  chief  object  of  Mr.  Palgrave's 
journey  was  the  exploration  of  this 
province,  we  must  quote  his  description 
of  its  boundaries  and  its  conformation. 
He  says : — 

'I  This  mountain  essentially  coDBtitatea 
Nejed  It  is  a  wide  and  fiat  chain,  or 
rather  plateau,  whose  general  form  is  tiiiat 
of  a  huge  crescent;  its  central  and  broadest 
segment  belongs  to  the  province  of  'Aared ; 
its  north-eastern  horn  to  that  of  Sedeyr  ; 
and  in  the  first  part  of  its  southerly  limb 
Hes  Woshem,  after  which  tiie  mountain 
runs  on  between  the  south  and  west  be- 
hind the  pilgrim  road  of  Nejed,  and  thus 
severs  it  from  "Wadi  Dowfisir.  Kaseem 
with  its  lowlands  is  in  front  of,  and  in 
a  manner  embraced  by,  this  part  of  the 
crescent ;  while  liasa  to  the  east,  Yem&- 
mah  and  AflSj  to  the  south,  and  the  inter- 
minable valley  of  DowSsir  to  the  .south- 
west, form  its  background  and  appendages. 
If  4I  may  be  permitted  here  to  give  my 
rough  guess  regarding  the  elevation  of  the 
main  plateau,  a  guess  grounded  partly  on 
the  vegetation,  climate,  and  similar  local 
features,  partly  on  an  approximative  esti- 
mate of  the  ascent  itself,  and  of  the  sub* 
sequent  descent  on  the  other  or  sea  side, 
1  should  say  that  it  varies  from  a  height 
of  one  to  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
surrounding  level  of  the  Peninsula,  and  may 
thus  be  about  three  thousand  feet  at  most 
above  the  sea.  Its  loftiest  ledges  occur  in 
the  Sedeyr  district,  where  we  shall  pass 
them  before  long ;  the  centre  and  the 
south-westerly  arm  is  certainly  lower. 
Pjebel  Toweyk  is   the   middle  knot  of 
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Arabia,  its  Caucasus,  so  to  say ;  and  is 
still,  as  it  has  often  been  in  former  times, 
the  turning  point  of  the  whole,  or  almost 
the  whole,  Peninsula  in  a  political  and 
national  bearing.    To  it  alone  is  the  term 

*  Nejed,'  strictly  and  topographically  ap- 
plied ;  although  the  same  denomination  is 
sometimes,  nay,  often,  given  by  the  Arabs 
themselves  to  all  the  inland  provinces  now 
under  Wahhabee  rule ;  and  hence  Yema- 
mah,  Hareek,  Aflaj,  Dowasir,  and  Kaseem 
have  acquired  the  name  of  'Nejed,'  but 
more  in  a  governmental  than  in  a  geogra- 
phical sense." 

And  again : — 

"  The  great  mass  of  upland,  thus  named 

*  Toweyk,'  or  *  Nejed,*  is  for  the  most  of 
calcareous  formation,  though  toward  east 
and  south  peaks  of  granite  are  sometimes 
intermixed  with  the  limestone  rock,  or 
clustered  apart.  Basalt,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  appears  nowhere,  and  in  this 
respect  Toweyk  offers  a  remarkable  con- 
trast to  the  Shomer  range.  There  the 
prevailing  formation  is  reddish  granite  and 
basalt,  rising  in  fantastic  peaks  and  sierras ; 
here  a  white  table-land,  and  long  parallel 
lines  like  stairs.  The  extreme  verge  is 
almost  always  abrupt,  and  takes  a  bold 
rise  of  about  five  or  six  hundred  feet  sheer 
in  clialky  cliffs  from  the  adjoining  plain. 
Then  succeeds  a  table-land,  various  in 
extent,  and  nearly  level  throughout ;  then 
another  step  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet, 
followed  by  a  second  and  higher  table- 
land ;  and  occasionally  a  third  and  yet 
loftier  plateau  crowns  the  second ;  but 
the  summit  is  invariably  flat,  excepting 
the  few  gi*anite  crests  on  the  further  side 
of  Sedeyr  and  towards  Yemamah.  These 
high  grounds  are  for  the  most  clothed  on 
their  upper  surface  with  fine  and  sufficient 
pastures  which  last  throughout  the  year ; 
but  the  greater  the  elevation  the  less  is 
the  fertility  and  the  drier  the  soil  Trees, 
solitary  or  in  little  groups,  are  here  com- 
mon ;  not  indeed  the  well-known  Ithel  of 
the  Iplain,  but  the  Sidr  (or,  according  to 
the  Ncjdean  dialect,  Sedeyr,  whence  the 
name  of  one  great  province),  or  the  Markh, 
with  its  wide-spreading  oak-like  branches, 
and  the  tangled  thorny  Talh.  Little  water 
is  to  be  found,  at  any  rate  in  autumn, 
though  I  saw  some  spots  that  appeared  to 
have  pools  in  sjjring ;  we  met  with  one, 
and  one  only,  perennial  source,  which  I 
will  describe  when  we  reach  it. 

*'The  entire  plateau  is  intersected  by 
a  maze  of  valleys,  some  broad,  some  nar- 
row, some  long  and  winding,  some  of  little 
length,  but  almost  all  bordered  with  steep 


and  at  times  precipitous  banks,  and  look- 
ing as  though  they  had  been  artificially 
cut  out  in  the  limestone  mountain.  In 
these  countless  hollows  is  concentrated 
the  fertility  and  the  population  of  Nejed ; 
gardens  and  houses,  cultivation  and  vil- 
lages, hidden  from  view  among  the  depths 
while  one  journeys  over  the  dry  flats  (I 
had  well-nigh  called  them  'denes,' for  they 
often  reminded  me  of  those  near  Yar- 
mouth) above,  till  one  comes  suddenly  on 
the  mass  of  emerald  green  beneath.  One 
would  think  that  two  different  lands  and 
climates  had  been  somehow  interwoven 
into  one,  yet  remained  imblended.  The 
soil  of  these  valleys  is  light,  and  mixed 
with  marl,  sand,  and  little  pebbles  washed 
down  from  the  heights,  for  everywhere 
their  abrupt  edges  are  furrowed  by  torrent 
tracks,  that,  collecting  above,  rush  over  in 
winter,  and  often  turn  the  greater  part  of 
the  gully  below  into  a  violent  watercourse 
for  two  or  three  days,  till  the  momentary 
supply  is  spent,  and  then  pools  and  plashes 
remain  through  the  months  of  spring, 
while  the  most  of  the  water  sinks  under- 
ground, where  it  forms  an  unfailing  supply 
for  the  wells  in  summer,  or  breaks  out 
once  more  in  hving  springs  amid  the  low 
lands  of  Hasa  and  Kateef,  towards  the 

•  •  •  •  7 

sea-coast,  and  beyond  the  outskirts  of 
Djebel  Toweyk  itself." 

Through  this  country  lay  the  road  to 
the  capital;  and  be  it  noted,  in  justice 
to  the  Wahhabees,  that  the  men  of 
Sedeyr  (for  thus  the  province  now  tra- 
versed is  named)  were  eminently  cour- 
teous to  the  strangers. 

And  so  to  Ridd,  a  name  of  mysterious 
wonder — one  of  those  places  where  heads 
are  supposed  to  roll  easily  off  men's 
shoulders,  and  whence  few  who  enter 
from  the  outer  world  ever  re-issue. 
Thus  was  the  first  view  of  the  city  : — 

"  Before  us  stretched  a  wild  open  valley, 
and  in  its  foreground,  immediately  below 
the  pebbly  slope  on  whose  summit  we 
stood,  lay  the  capital,  large  and  square, 
crowned  by  high  towers  and  strong  walls 
of  defence,  a  mass  of  roofs  and  terraces, 
where  ovei-topping  all  frowned  the  huge 
but  irregular  pile  of  Fey?ul's  royal  castle, 
and  hard  by  it  rose  the  scarce  less  conspi- 
cuous palace,  built  and  inhabited  by  his 
eldest  son,  'Abd-Allah.  Other  edifices  too 
of  remarkable  appearance  broke  here  and 
there  through  the  maze  of  grey  roof-tops, 
but  their  object  and  indwellers  were  jret 
to  learn.    All  around  for  full  three  miles 
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over  the  surrouDdiDg  plain,  but  more  espe- 
ciallj  to  the  west  and  south,  waved  a  sea 
of  palm-trees  above  green  fields  and  well- 
watered  gardens  ;  while  the  singing  dron- 
ing sound  of  the  water-wheels  reached  us 
even  where  wo  had  halted,  at  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  or  more  from  the  nearest  town 
walls." 

Tlie  chapters  descriptive  of  the  Wah- 
habee  capital,  its  ruler,  government,  and 
people,  are  pregnant  with  new  informa- 
tion. As  on  other  occasions,  Mr.  Pal- 
grave  has  given  a  sketch  of  the  recent 
hist  or  v  of  the  sect,  the  more  valuable 
as  modem  native  accounts  of  Arabia,  if 
such  exist,  are  not  accessible  to  Euro- 
peans. And  we  may  note  here  that 
these  historical  interpolations,  with  other 
episodicid  digressions  are  always  inte- 
resting even  to  the  general  reailer,  and 
that  they  have  a  remarkable  facility  of 
falling  into  their  places  without  breaking 
the  thread  of  the  narrative. 

Tlie  portrait  of  Feysul,  the  Wahhabee 
mcmaich,  is  repulsive  \  his  system  of 
government  is  described  to  be  the  hardest 
despotism ;  the  people,  to  whom  we 
shall  ])resently  recur,  arc  most  puri- 
tanically unamiable.  The  country  go- 
verned from  liiad  embraces  the  best 
portion  of  the  peninsula  ;  the  governed 
are  of  the  purest  of  the  Arab  race. 
Although  the  dynasty  of  'Abd-el-AVah- 
hab  received  a  staggering  blow  from 
Mohammad  *Alee,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  in 
the  year  1830,  it  has  since  had  the 
wisdom  to  let  the  rulers  of  the.  Nile 
valley  alone,  and,  while  confining  its 
dominion  to  the  highland  of  Arabia, 
with  encroachments  on  the  rich  shores 
of  the  Persian  (hilf,  has,  by  conrontra- 
tion,  much  strengthened  itself.  But  the 
severity  of  its  precept  and  practice  is 
an  absolute  bar  to  all  progress,  and 
makes  friendly  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations  impossible.  ^Ir.  Palgi-ave's  posi- 
tion in  the  cajjital  was  one  of  danger, 
ending  in  imminent  ])eril ;  he  owes  his 
safety  greatly  to  the  court  intrigues 
which  split  the  family  of  the  wretched 
Feysul — greatly,  also,  to  his  own  courage. 
The  midnight  sc(;ne  in  the  monarch's 
palace,  which  determined  him  on  secret 
flight,  is  admirably  eflective.     Through- 


out his  stay,  danger  seems  to    have 
whetted  the  edge  of  his  adventurous 
spirit.     He  is  full  of  description,  anec- 
dote, and  more  solid  information.  Never- 
theless, we  could  have  wished  that  he 
had  visited  the   Wahhabees  firsts  and 
Jebel  Shammar  last.     His  mind's  eye 
still  bears  on  its  retina  the  imago  of 
the  puritan,  and  colours  his  view  of  the 
Arab  race  generally.     In  his  account  of 
the  Wahhabees,  ho  presents  his  reader 
with  a  new  view  of  the  Arab  in  his  puri- 
tanical  aspect — one  that  is  altogether 
modem,  but  not  the  less  instractive.  In 
place  of  being  superstitious  and  reverent^ 
he  is  here  intolerant  of  saints  and  their 
tombs,  disrespectful  in  his  usage  of  holy- 
things  :  instead  of  the  extreme  courtesy 
that  historically  marks  him,  he  is  rugged 
in  his  talk  as  any    Cromwellian;   he 
adorns  not  his  sentences  with  religious 
phrases,  but  reganls  all  such  ornaments 
as  degenerate  redundancies.     The  dese- 
crated temple  at  Mebbeh,  and  the  rifled 
tomb  of  the  Proi)het  at  El-Medeeueh, 
bear  a  close  analogy  to  the  profiEuiations 
that  deprived  England  of  the  greater 
part  of  her  church  plate  and  her  painted 
glass.     The  man  and   his  creed  are  as 
hard  and  iingenial   as  the   uncompro- 
mising Puritan.      ITie   picture  of   tho 
Wahhabee,  drawn  by  the  Englishman^ 
is  true  to  the  life.     But  it  somewhat 
tones  the  rest  of  his  hook,  which,  we 
think,    scarcely    does    the  Arabs    full 
justice.     A  theor}'  that  would  assume 
Wahhabeo  characteristics  to  be  such  as 
distinguished  the  early  days  of  El-Isldm 
is  certainly    untenable ;  nor,   perhaps, 
does  ^fr.  Palgrave  go  as  far.  All  history, 
anecdote,  and  national  poetry  disprove 
it ;    and,  while   some  of  the  romance 
which  clings  to  the  Arab  will  disappear 
^  we  know  him  bettor,  as  it  has  fallen 
from  the  noble  savage  of  other  lands, 
we  may  be  content  to  believe  that  the 
opinions  regarding  him  held  by  edu- 
cated men  are  not  very   far  from  the 
truth.   Indeed,  passages  might  he  quoted 
from  many  pages  of  this  book  itself, 
which  quite  coincide  witli  those  opinions. 
Apparently  from  the  same  cause,  Mr. 
Palgrave  has  conceived  a  severe  and  (as 
we  hold)  erroneous  view  of  £1-Is]4m 
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ligion.  Here  lie  is  writing  with  his 
Walihabee  experience  in  his  thoughts ; 
hence  his  severity  ;  hut  we  are  fairiy  at 
a  loss  to  explain  the  far  more  serious 
errors  of  opinion  into  which  he  has 
fallen.  His  view  of  Mohammadanism 
must  surely  be  unwittingly  biassed  by 
the  teaching  of  the  Propaganda.  Other- 
wise, he  scarcely  could  have  written  so 
strongly  against  Mohammad's  conception 
of  One  God,  omniscient,  omnipresent, 
omnipotent.  In  truth,  his  attack  is  on 
these  attributes,  while  he  ignores  others 
—  compassionate,  merciful,  very  for- 
giving ;  we  are  almost  tempted  to  quote 
the  ninety-nine  attributes  in  confirma- 
tion of  our  own  opinions. 

To  justify  the  criticism  by  an  ex- 
tract : — 

"One  might  at  first  sight  think  that 
this  tremendous  Autocrat,  this  uncon- 
trolled and  unsympathizing  Power,  would 
be  far  above  anything  like  passions,  de- 
sires, or  inclinations.  Yet  such  is  not  the 
case,  for  He  has  with  respect  to  His  crea- 
tures one  main  feeling  and  source  of  action, 
namely,  jealousy  of  them,  lest  they  should 
percliance  attribute  to  themselves  some- 
thing of  what  is  His  alone,  and  thus  en- 
croach on  His  all-engrossing  kingdom. 
Hence  He  is  ever  more  prone  to  punish 
than  to  reward,  to  inflict  pain  than  to  be- 
stow pleasure,  to  ruin  than  to  build.  It 
is  His  singular  satisfaction  to  let  created 
beings  continually  feel  that  they  are 
nothing  else  than  His  slaves,  His  tools, 
and  contemptible  tools  also,  that  thus 
they  may  the  better  acknowledge  His 
superiority,  and  know  His  power  to  be 
above  their  power,  His  cunning  above 
their  cunning.  His  will  above  their  will. 
His  pride  above  their  pride  ;  or  rather, 
that  there  is  no  power,  cunning,  will,  or 
pride  save  His  own." 

All  which,  and  much  more,  he  says  he 
takes  for  granted,  "monstrous  or  blas- 
phemous as  it  may  appear,"  to  be  "  ex- 
"  actly  and  literally  that  which  the  Goran 
"  conveys  or  intends  to  convey."  And  he 
clenches  this  assertion  by  quoting  a  tra- 
dition (doubtful,  as  are  all  Moliammadan 
traditions)  to  the  following  effect : — 

'*  When  God — so  runs  the  tradition  ;  I 
had  better  said,  the  blasphemy — resolved 
to  create  the  human  race,  He  took  into 
His  hands  a  mass  of  earth,  the  same 
whence  all  mankind  were  to  be  formed, 


and  in  which  they  after  a  manner  pre- 
existed ;  and,  having  then  divided  the  clod 
into  two  equal  portions.  He  threw  the  one 
half  into  hell,  saying,  'These  to  eternal 
fire,  and  I  care  not;'  and  projected  the 
other  half  into  heaven,  adding,  *  and  these 
to  Paradise,  and  I  care  not.'*' 

The  error  into  which  he  has  here  Mien 
springs  mainly  from  a  mistake  in  reading 
the  Arabic  negative.  The  tradition, 
correctly  rendered,  roads — "  These  [will 
"  be]  in  Paradise,  and  I  shall  not  dis- 
"  approve ;  and  these  [will  be]  in  the 
"  fire,  and  I  shall  not  disapprove." 

Nor  do  we  find  that  the  Kuran  re- 
quires such  contemptibly  abject  be- 
lievers :  "  Your  turning  your  faces  [in 
"  prayer]  towards  the  east  and  the  west 
"  is  not  piety :  but  the  pious  is  he  who 
"  believeth  in  God  and  the  last  day,  and 
"  in  the  angels  and  the  Scripture  and 
"  the  prophets,  and  who  giveth  money, 
"  notwithstanding  his  love  [of  it]  to  re- 
"  lations  and  orphans,  and  to  the  needy 
"  and  the  son  of  the  road,  and  to  the 
"  askers,  and  for  [the  liberation  of] 
"  slaves,  and  who  performeth  prayer 
"  and  giveth  the  legal  alms  ;  and  those 
"  who  perform  their  covenant  when 
"  they  covenant,  and  the  patient  in  ad- 
"  versity  and  affliction,  and  in  the  time 
"  of  violence.  These  are  they  who  have 
"  been  true,  and  these  are  they  who  fear 


(( 


True,  Mr.  Palgrave  asserts  that  his  read- 
ing of  the  tenor  of  theKurdn  is  the  correct 
one,  and  prudently  meets  objectors  by 
acknowledging  that  "  heteroclite  excep- 
tions" are  found  therein,  adding  that 
they  can  only  "  be  adduced  in  opposi- 
"  tion  to  the  great  scheme  of  the  work 
"  and  its  writer,  when  one  feeble  line 
"  shall  prove  Shakespeare  no  poet,"  &c. 
Assertion  can,  of  course,  be  met  by 
counter  assertion.  We  can  broadly  say 
that  he  has  mistaken  the  teaching  of  the 
Prophet,  and  quote  passage  for  passage 
in  his  summing  up  of  that  teaching. 
But  we  are  content  to  reflect  on  the 
causes  from  which  sprang  the  religion 
of  Mohammad,  to  weigh  the  utter  de- 
gradation  of  belief  in  which  he  found 
his  countrymen,  to  remember  that  while 
he  endeavoured  to  raise  their  theology 
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to  a  lofty,  almost  inaccessible,  height,  he 
had  to  contend  with  the  most  miserable 
superstitions,  that  he  dared  not  emanci- 
pate the  Arabs  irom  all  their  darling 
sins,  that  he  therefore  permitted,  "for 
the  hardness  of  their  hearts,"  polygamy 
and  divorce,  and  even  excited  their 
hopes  of  heaven  by  the  promise  of  sen- 
suous pleasures  in  Paradise  ;  reserving 
for  the  most  pious  the  highest  heavenly 
pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  the  per- 
fection of  the  Deity. 

Further,  the  author  thinks  he  has 
discovered  that  Mohammad's  teaching 
was  aimed  chiefly  against  Christianity. 
This  may  be  so,  but  the  arguments  here 
adduced  do  not  prove  it.  They  rest 
mainly  on  the  prohibition  of  wine, 
music,  bells,  sunrise  prayers.  The  notion 
that  wine  was  prohibited  because  it  was 
sacramental  among  the  Christians  is 
almost  too  puerile  to  combat  Its  effect 
among  Oriental  nations  is  too  precious 
to  be  overlooked  by  a  man  of  the  Pro- 
phet's sagacity ;  and  the  counter-asser- 
tion that  it  "has,  in  fact,  been  not 
"  only  tolerated  by  the  Founder  of 
"  Christianity,  but  even,  if  I  may  so 
"  say,  patronized  and  raised  to  a  dignity 
"  of  the  liighest  religious  import,  nay, 
"  in  the  belief  of  three-fourths  of  the 
"  Christian  world,  absolutely  super- 
"  natural,"  is  a  sophism,  llio  wine 
sanctioned  by  Christianity  was  not 
inebriating ;  that  forbidden  by  Moham- 
mad was — he  himself  drank  unfermented 
wine.  The  anathema  against  music  may 
bo  an  error  of  judgment,  or  taste,  if  you 
will ;  but  it  can  scarcely  have  been 
levelled  against  church  music,  while  pro- 
isaiQ  music  is  undoubtedly  a  concomitant 
of  vice  in  the  East.  Whether  the  Mu- 
eddin's  call  to  prayer  is  not  more  soul- 
stirring  than  the  jingling  bell  of  an 
Eastern  Chui'ch  we  leave  those  who  have 
heard  both  to  judge;  and,  as  to  the 
prayers  of  sunrise,  surely  these  were  in- 
terdicted not  because  of  any  Christian 
observance,  but  because  of  the  wide 
spread  of  sun-worship  in  Arabia. 

The  laws  and  iuj  unctions  relating  to 
women  belong  to  a  subject  too  extensive 
for  discussion  here.  Perhaps  it  is  sufli- 
cient  to  remember  that,  mistaken  and 


wrong  as  they  are,  they  effected  a  vast 
improvement  in  the  morality  of  the 
Arabs.  We  deny  that  the  domestic  life 
of  a  Muslim  necessarily  "resembles 
"  alternately  the  stable  of  beasts,  or  the 
"  battle-field  of  Roman  legend.*' 

Had  Mohammad's  creed  been  the 
miserable  cast-iron  invention  which  it  is 
in  this  book  described  to  be,  it  is  scaicely 
credible  that  all  the  events  of  which 
history  makes  us  sure  could  have  come 
out  of  it.  The  facts  of  the  rise  of  El 
IsUm  refute  such  wholesale  assertionfl. 
like  most  able  reformers,  Mohammad 
appealed  to  the  intellect  and  the  senaeB 
alike  of  his  disciples.  The  result  was 
the  collapse  of  mediaeval  empires  and 
the  unexampled  prosperity  of  a  new 
religion  and  a  new  nation.  Until  the 
results  of  Mohammad's  teaching  are 
proved  to  be  myths,  we  may  dedme  to 
accept  as  true  theories  which  n^^ative 
history. 

We  might' almost  have  spared  our- 
selves any  plea  for  Mohammad,  when 
we  read  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Palgrave's 
onslaught  "  The  tree  is  known  by  its 
"  fruitj"  he  says ;  "  and,  should  any  of 
"  my  readers,  though  1  should  be  re- 
"  luctant  to  suppose  it,  yet  hesitate 
"  between  approval  and  rejection  of 
"  Coranic  theology,  its  practical  results 
"  and  outworking  in  the  Wahhabee 
^^  capital,  may  help  him  to  make  up  his 
"  miud.'*  Here  we  have  the  root  of  all 
this  misconception.  Passing  by  what 
may  be  called  tiie  "  insolence  of  novelty  " 
displayed  in  his  description  of  the  Wah- 
habees — (not  quite  as  bad  as  they  are 
here  painted)  —  we  discover  that  he 
believes  their  testimony  to  be  the  true 
teaching  of  Mohammad  —  a  genuine 
Reformation  of  El  Isldm.  As  apposite 
were  the  notion  that  Puritanism  re- 
presented apostolic  Christianity.  The 
Wahhabees  are  not  Mohammadan 
Reformers,  but  Mohammadan  Puritans, 
though,  like  the  Puritans,  they  pretend 
to  the  better  title. 

Until  recent  years,  Mohammad  was 
unjustly  condenmed  by  European  writers 
— ^he  is  now  commonly  praised  over- 
much. !Mr.  Palgrave's  flieoiy  repre- 
sents a  reaction.     We  await  a  philo- 
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sophical  handling  of  a  remarkable  man 
who  has  left  his  mark  on  all  time. 

Another  point,  to  which  we  must 
take  exception,  is  of  a  purely  literary 
character.  We  read,  at  page  311,  "  The 
"  lands  where  Arabic  is  at  the  present 
"  day  spoken  precisely  as  it  was  in  the 
*'  age  of  Mahomet,  or  even  earlier,  with 
"  whatever  grammarand  enunciation  can 
"  supply  to  give  freshness  and  perfection 
"  to  its  exactitude,  are  Djebel  Shomar, 
"  Kaseem,  Sedeyr,  Woshem,  and  the 
"  northern  half  of' Aared."  This  astound- 
ing assertion  is  refuted  by  the  whole 
literature  of  the  country — by  the  express 
opinion  of  the  hundred  and  one  native 
lexicographers  who  have  made  Arabic 
the  richest  of  all  languages  in  its  dic- 
tionaries. For  many  centuries  past,  but 
one  secluded  district  has  been  by  these 
learned  men  believed  to  preserve  the 
ancient  language.  In  the  face  of  this 
fact,  it  is  simply  incredible  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  entire  peninsula 
still  speak  that  tongue,  pure  and  unde- 
filed.  The  great  caravan  route  from  the 
Euphrates  to  Mekkehhas  passed  through 
these  districts  for  centuries  past — nay, 
since  the  promulgation  of  El  Isldm ; 
and   can  we   believe  that  the  fact   of 


classical  Arabic  still  existing  therein 
as  the  spoken  language  has  been  over- 
looked by  all  the  Arab  professors, 
lecturers  in  the  great  schools  of  Cairo, 
El  Basrah,  and  Damascus,  who  have 
passed  along  that  road  ? 

The  latter  half  of  the  second  volume 
narrates  a  tour  round  the  coasts  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  in  continuation  of  the 
adventurous  journey  across  the  Penin- 
sula. It  is  fully  as  entertaining  as  the 
earlier  .  narrative,  withal  betraying  a 
more  practised  pen.  Take  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  shipwreck,  dramatically 
painted  as  it  is — read  it  beside  the 
voyages  of  that  wonderful  sailor,  Sindi- 
bad  of  the  sea — and  then  realize  his 
frequent  shipwrecks  and  hair-breath 
scapes.  The  Arab  sailor  is  hero  por- 
trayed to  the  life.  We  cannot  linger 
over  this  portion  of  the  book — though 
much  might  be  said  about  it  and  learnt 
from  it — but  we  quit  it  with  less  regret, 
inasmuch  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
regions  visited  are  the  least  Arab  of  the 
Peninsula.  We  have  thus  far  spent  an 
hour  with  the  pure  Arabs,  and  may  bo 
content  to  hold  our  hand  while  the 
image  of  that  wonderful  race  is  stiU 
fresh  in  our  mind.  E.S.P. 
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To  the  Bishop  of  Cambray  Erasmus  was 
indebted  for  his  escape  from  monkish 
durance— a  great  deliverance,  for  which 
he  never  ceased  to  be  grateful ;  but  the 
obligation  went  no  farther.  With  a 
good  income  and  great  ambition  Henry 
de  Bergues  was  a  profuse,  mismanaging, 
needy  man,  who  could  neither  pay  the 
stipend  of  his  Latin  secretary  nor  muster 
up  the  ready  money  needful  to  buy  that 
costly  head-gear,  a  cardinal's  hat.  So 
the  journey  to  Kome  was  never  accom- 
plished, and  Erasmus  had  to  maintain 
himself  in  Paris  by  such  shifts  as  were 
then  open  to  scholars.     The  chief  of 


these  was  begging :  not  that  he  literally 
went  from  door  to  door,  as  many  of  the 
poor  German  students  at  that  period 
were  fain  to  do ;  but,  when  he  got  intro- 
duced to  any  lover  of  learning  or  rich 
and  kindly  citizen,  whenever  his  credi- 
tors grew  importunate  or  his  books  were 
in  pawn,  he  had  recourse  to  this  friend 
in  need.  Thus  wo  find  him  writing  to 
the  Marchioness  de  Vere :  "With  the  re- 
"  sources  of  literature  and  the  consolation 
"of  philosophy,  I  am  ashamed  of  my 
"  depression  ;  especially  when  I  remem- 
"  ber  how  you,  bom  a  lady  and  so  ten- 
"  derly  nurtured,  have  cares  of  your  own. 
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"and  bear  tbem  so  bravely;  and  still 
^*£artber,  wben  amidst   tbe  storms  of 
**  advei-sity  I  see  yon  sbining  before  me 
**  a  serene  and  steadfast  cynosure.     'No 
"  calamity  can  separate  mo  from  tbe  love 
"  of  letters,  and   the   sligbt  assistance 
"which    would    secure    the    requisite 
"  leisure  you  have  both  the  means  and 
"  the  heart  to  bestow."     He  then  men- 
tions wliat  Majcenas  did  for  Horace  and 
Virgil,  and  Vespasian  for  Pliny ;  how 
Paula  and  Eustochium  encouraged  Je- 
rome, and  in  their  own  day  how  Lorenzo 
do  Medici  had  befriended  and  fostered 
Politian  ;  and,  as  these  scholars  had  in 
their  writings  handed  down  their  bene- 
factors to  all  time,  he  adds  that  on  his 
part  no  elFort  should  be  wanting  so  as  to 
tell  coming  ages  how  in  a  far  comer  of 
the  world,  when  letters  were  corrupted 
by  ignorance  and  contemned  by  princes, 
and  when  Erasmus  was  by  false  pro- 
mises  and    regal   rapacity   reduced    to 
poverty,  there  had  risen  up  a  noble  lady 
to  rescue  the  one  and  enrich  the  other. 
On  the  part  of  the  Marchioness  there 
was  no  want  of  good  will ;  but  she  was 
a  kind-hearted  widow,  with  numberless 
dependents  and  no  definite  notions  of 
income  ;  "  hence  her  purse  was  gene- 
rally open,  but  often  empty,"  ^  and,  if 
no  supplies  had  come  in  his  way  except 
such  as  were  sent  by  French  bishops 
and  Lulies  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  the 
poor  student  might  have  died  of  starva- 
tion. 

He  had  better  fortune.  Attracted  by 
the  fame  of  its  University,  which  had 
no  rival  in  Europe  except  Bologna,  there 
were  then  in  Paris  several  young  Eng- 
lishmen of  distinguished  families,  Grays, 
Blounts,  and  Stanleys,  who  for  guidance 
in  their  studies  were  glad  to  secure  the 
8er\'ices  of  so  great  a  scholar.  The  only 
drawback  war^  the  absorption  of  that 
time  wli it'll  he  had  destined  for  the 
increase  of  Lis  own  acquisitions,  and  for 
the  folluwiiig  out  of  his  chosen  pursuits  ; 
a  drawback  of  which  he  felt  the  force  so 
strongly,  tliut  although  promised  a  hand- 
some MUii  if  he  would  (//i-wr?  into  a  bishop 
a  son  of  tht*  Earl  of  Derby, '-^  he  refused 

^  Butler's  Knmuius,  p.  49. 

^  Jamed     Stanley,    stepson    of    Margaret, 


the  tempting  offer.    Howevery  therb 
one  of  these  pupils  in  whom  Eraamus 
found  a  kindred  spirit,  and  whose  ardent 
fiiendship  left  him  under  life-long  obli» 
gations.     Amongst  the  places  in  France 
tlien  held  by  the  English  was  the  fortress 
of  Ham — a  dreary  stronghold  on  the 
swampy  northern  frontier,  which  we  of 
these  later  days  have  learned  to  asso* 
ciate  with  the  imprisonment  of  Polignae 
and  Louis  JN'apoleon.     The  governor  of 
Ham  was  William  Blount^  Lord  Monnt- 
joy.    Having  classical  tastes,  he  came  to 
Paris  to  study.     There  he  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  secure  for  his  tutor  the  learned 
Dutchman,  and  kindred  pursuits  soon 
ripened    into   a   warm    affection.     To 
iSasmus  there  was  something  delightfiil 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  chivalrous  and 
accompUshed    friend,    and   under    the 
inspiration  of  such  a  guide  and  instroctor 
the  young  baron  became  a  great  bonier 
of  midnight  oil,  to  the  immense  disgosl 
of  footmen  whom  he  had  forgotten  to 
send  to  bed.^     On  Erasmus  he  settled  a 
pension  of  a  hundred  crowns,  which  was 
punctually  paid  for  nearly  forty  years ; 
and  then  he  carried  him  off  to  his  castle 
at  Ham,  and,  as  it  was  but  a  step  from 
Ham  to  Calais  and  another  step  ftom 
Calais  to  Dover,  he  soon  tempted  his 
dainty   and   delicate   Mend  across  the 
Channel,   and   introduced    him  point- 
Countess  of  Derby  and  Richmond,  and  moth«r 
of  Henry  VII.    His  half-brother,  the  King, 
had  ofRsred  him  a  bishopric,  but,  much  to  faia 
honour,  he  declined  it  till  he  should  be  bettor 
able  to  discharge  its  duti«).    After  punuing 
his  studies  somewhat  farther,  he  became  Bishop 
of  Ely. 

^  In  the  dedication  of  lAwj  to  Lovd  Hount- 
joy's  son  Charles,  in  1531,  Rraamus  tpen^  ms 
if  the  stout  old  soldier  still  maintained  hiB 
studious  vigils:  "I  thought  I  could  not  do 
amiss  if  these  five  books  came  into  the  world 
under  your  protection,  when  I  oowddered 
what  au  insatiable  deTOurer  of  history  your 
father  has  always  been,  whom  I  have  no  doubt 
you  will  in  this  particular  repeat.  Althoti^ 
I  do  not  wiwh  you  to  be  too  like  him :  for  it  ii 
his  daily  habit  to  keep  bending  over  his  booki 
from  supper- time  till  far  on  into  the  night,  to 
the  DO  small  disgust  of  his  wife  and  valet,  and 
to  the  mighty  discontent  of  the  household  :  a 
course  which,  although  he  has  hitherto  pursaed 
it  without  injuriug  his  health,  I  do  not  think 
you  should  copy." — Eraami  Opera  (Amst.)  liL 
1859. 
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blank    to    the    good    cheer   of    merry 
England. 

It  was  the  England  of  Henry  VII. 
i-apidly  recovering  from  the  Wars  of  the 
Eoses,  and  springing  up  into  tliat  sturdy 
manhood  which  was  so  soon  to  welcome 
the  Eeformation  and  then  bid  defiance 
to  the  Spanish  Armada,  It  was  a  coun- 
try in  which  Erasmus  soon  found  him- 
self at  home.  He  liked  its  simple  solid 
ways,  its  genuine  welcome  to  the  stranger, 
its  ample  hospitality.  After  the  stale 
eggs  and  sour  wine  of  Vinegar  College, 
as  he  nicknamed  his  old  quarters  in 
Paris,  ^  and  these  not  to  be  got  without 
grudging,  it  was  dehghtful  to  travel 
where  at  any  house  you  found  "free 
"  fare  and  free  lodging,  with  bread,  beef, 
"  and  beer  for  your  dinner."  ^  To  liLs 
friend  Eobert  Pisaitor  (FLshor),  an  Eng- 
Hshman  then  in  Il^y,  ho  writes  from 
London,  December  5,  1497: — "You 
"  ask  how  I  like  England.  If  you  will 
"  believe  me,  my  liobert,  I  never  was  so 
"  delighted.  I  have  found  the  climate 
"most  agreeable  and  healthful,  and 
"  along  with  politeness  an  erudition,  not 
"  commonplace  and  trivial,  but  so  pro- 
"  found  and  exact  both  in  Greek  and 
"  Latin,  that,  except  for  the  sake  of 
"  seeing  it,  I  now  scarcely  care  to  go  to 
"  Italy.  In  listening  to  Colet  I  seem  to 
"  hear  Plato.  Grocyns'  full-orbed  sphere 
"  of  knowledge  who  can  help  admiring  ] 
"  Than  the  judgment  of  Linacre,  what 
"  can  be  more  penetrating,  more  pro- 
"  found,  more  delicate  ?  Than  the  dis- 
"  position  of  Thomas  !More,  did  Nature 
"  ever  fashion  auglit  more  gentle,  more 
"  endearing,  more  happy  ?  Eut  why 
"  continue  the  catalogue  ?  It  is  amazing 
"  how  far  and  wide  classical  scholarship 
"  is  flourishing  here ;  so  that  if  you  are 
"  wise  you  will  lose  no  time  in  return- 


"  ing."  5 


The  first  visits  of  Erasnms  to  England 
were  in  1197  and  1498,^  and  most  of 

1  Montacutum=Montacetum. 

s  Froude'a  England,  vol.  i.  p.  36. 

'  0pp.  iii.  13. 

^  The  author  t»f  a  pleasant  article  in  the 
QmHerly  Review  (vol  106,  p.  H)  fwiya,  that 
**  the  short  visit,  supposed  io  the  older  lives  to 
have  tiken  place  in  1497,  and  which  rested  ou 
erroneous  dates  in  some  of  the  letters,  is  now 


the  time  was  spent  at  Oxford.  There 
the  supreme  attraction  was  Greek. 
Already  one  of  the  best  Latin  scholars 
in  Europe,  our  hero,  although  upwards 
of  thirty,  had  made  small  progress  in 
the  nobler  tongue.  But  he  felt  the  want 
of  it  intensely.  He  had  already  begun 
that  collection  of  Adages  which  he 
shortly  afterwards  published,  and,  having 
exhausted  the  Roman  writers,  he  per- 
ceived that  the  richest  store  of  materials 
was  still  to  ransack.  Like  a  skilful 
mineralogist  who,  travelling  along  the 
bed  of  a  torrent,  finds  jaspers  and  agates, 
or  it  may  be  golden  grains,  ajid  who  at 
once  hastens  to  explore  up-stream  the 
auriferous  soil  or  the  rocky  nidus  where 
chalcedonies  and  cornelians  lie  buried : 
so,  perambulating  Plautus  and  his  favour- 
ite Terence  in  search  of  proverbs  and 
such  precious  stones,  our  scholar  could 
not  help  perceiving  that  many  of  them 
were  far-travelled  and  water-worn,  and 
he  longed  to  reach  the  Greek  Parnassus 
from  which  these  Latin  freshets  had 
swept  them  down.  Besides,  in  transla- 
tions he  had  tasted  the  wits  and  poets 
of  Ionia  and  Athens,  and,  muddy  and 
vapid  as  the  sample  was,  it  made  him 
long  to  quaff  the  vintage  on  its  proper 
soil,  sparkling  in  the  sunshine  which 
matured  it  and  giving  back  its  fragrance 

given  up."  But  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Deane,  of 
Ashen,  makes  it  very  probable  that  Erasmus 
was  at  Oxford  in  1497  as  well  as  1498.  See 
Notes  and  Quei'iee,  second  series,  vol.  viiL 
pp.  181,  182.  We  heartily  join  the  writer  in 
the  Quarterly  iu  his  desire  for  a  reprint  of  the 
Epistles  of  Erasmus  arranged  with  a  more 
oaref  ul  regard  to  chronology.  Of  such  a  work 
there  is  a  model  in  the  nine  quartos  in  which 
Bretschneider  has  brought  out  the  Epistles 
of  Melanchthon,  compiled  from  all  available 
sources,  often  collated  with  the  originals,  and 
preceded  by  a  chronological  summary.  The 
last  and  best  collection  of  the  Letters  of  Eras- 
mus and  his  correspondents  is  that  which 
forms  the  third  volume  of  his  Works  in  the 
Amsterdam  edition  (1708).  It  is  much  more 
comprehensive  than  any  which  preceded,  a  fair 
effort  is  made  to  observe  the  right  order  of 
time,  and  it  has  an  invaluable  iu'lex.  But 
many  of  the  dates  are  obviously  wrong,  and 
since  the  days  of  Le  Clerc  not  a  few  additional 
letters  have  seen  the  light;  an,  for  example,  in 
the  appendix  to  Hess's  "  Leben  von  Era-^nms,'' 
1790,  iu  Hottinger's  Historia  Ecelertiastica, 
torn,  vi.,  and  in  the  above-mentioned  collection 
of  MeIauch*hon's  correspondence. 
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to  the  hills  where  it  grew.  And  Greek, 
of  which  he  had  acquired  some  little 
knowledge  in  Paris,  perhaps  even  before 
ho  left  his  native  Holland,  was  now  to  be 
found  in  Oxford.  Cornelio  ViteUi  had 
been  there  in  1488,  "giving  that  most 
"barbarous  University  some  notion  of 
"  what  was  going  forward  on  the  other 
"  side  of  the  Alps  ;|"  ^  and  now  Grocyn 
and  Linacre  had  imported  direct  from 
Italy  a  farther  supply.  In  the  society 
of  these  friends,  the  worthy  pupils  of 
Politian,  of  Hermolaus,  and  Chalcon- 
dyles,  and  in  the  command  of  books  and 
manuscripts  which  they  gave  him,  Eras- 
mus soon  made  such  proficiency  as  to 
write  translations  from  Lucian  and  Liba- 
nius,  and  laid  the  basis  of  that  sound 
and  graceful  scholarship  which  received 
the  copestone  and  immortalized  the 
architect  when  eighteen  years  thereafter 
he  gave  to  the  world  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment for  the  first  time  printed. 

Erasmus  came  to  England  a  scholar, 
and  there  ho  formed  an  acquaintance 
which  went  far  to  make  him  a  divine. 
"Writing  to  a  friend  in  1498  he  gives  a 
lively  account  of  an  Oxford  symposium, 
at  which  were  present  his  own  host, 
Eichard  Chamock,  Prior  of  the  Au- 
gustinians,  then  dwelling  in  St.  Mary's, 
and  fundry  others,  under  the  presidency 
of  an  earnest  and  eloquent  divine,  John 
CoLET.  When  various  topics  had  been 
ventilated,  the  master  of  the  feast  hap- 
pened to  say  that  the  sin  of  Cain 
was  trusting  too  little  in  God  and  too 
much  in  his  own  industry,  so  that  he 
must  needs  cut  up  and  cultivate  the 
soil,  whilst  Abel,  content  with  its  spon- 
taneous produce,  was  a  keeper  of  sheep. 
The  paradox  of  course  brought  up  a 
general  opposition,  but  it  also  brought 
out  those  clever  plausibilities  wliich 
cunning  propounders  of  paradox  usually 
hold  back  in  ambush.  Aa  when  a  lap- 
wing, pretending  to  be  wounded,  draws 
the  schoolboys  far  into  the  swamp,  so 
the  laiuo  proposition  drew  half  the 
company  in  full  cry  after  it ;  and,  net- 
tled by  the  absurdity  of  the  thing,  and 
the  impossibility  of  refuting  it,  tempers 

^  Hallam's  Literary  History,  part  i  ch.  ill. 
p.  128. 


waxed  hot,  and  words  grew  high,  when 
Erasmus  said,  '^I  will  tell  you  some- 
"  thing  if  you  will  promise  to  believe 
"  it"  They  all  promised.  "  I  met  with 
"  it  once  upon  a  time,  in  a  very  ancient 
^^  manuscript,  so  old  that  there  was  only 
'^  one  entire  leaf  which  had  escaped  the 
'^  mice  and  maggots.  Shall  I  repeat 
"  iti"  "By  all  means,"  they  exclaimed. 
*^  Well,  it  seems  Cain  was  an  indns- 
«  trious  man,  but  grasping  and  greedy. 
"  From  his  parents  he  had  frequently 
'^  heard  that  in  the  garden  they  had 
"  forfeited  the  crops  grew  spontaneone^ 
^'  every  ear  and  grain  of  enormous  size, 
^'  and  each  stalk  like  the  trunk  of  aa 
*^  alder.  On  this  he  could  not  help 
"  brooding  when  he  saw  his  own 
^'  miserable  harvests,  till  at  last  he 
''  wont  up  to  the  angel  who  guarded 
"  Eden,  and  begged  a  few  grains  of 
*•'  that  wonderful  com.  Says  he^  *  The 
"  Most  High  does  not  care  about  it 
^^  now  as  once  He  did.  Even  if  it 
'^  should  reach  His  knowledge,  it  is 
*^  a  matter  of  no  moment :  He  will 
**  readily  overlook  it,  seeing  that  it 
"  does  not  concern  those  apples  re* 
"  garding  which  He  is  so  strict 
"  Come  now,  you  must  not  be  a 
"  churlish  sentineL  Are  you  sure 
"  that  He  who  put  you  here  is 
"  pleased  with  such  rigidity  over- 
"much]  What  if  He  would  not 
"  rather  be  deceived  ?  Is  not  ffis 
"  approval  more  likely  to  Be  given. 
*'  to  industrious  enterprise  than  to 
^'  an  ignoble  sluggishness  ]  And  are 
"  you  so  charmed  with  your  office  I 
*^  Once  an  angel,  He  has  made  you 
"  a  gaoler ;  and,  whilst  we  wretched 
'^  men  are  shut  out  from  our  Eden, 
'^  because  we  tasted  too  tempting  an 
"  apple,  in  keeping  us  out  with  that 
"  flaming  sword  you  are  excluded  at 
"  once  from  our  Paradise  and  your 
"  own  Heaven.*  13y  such  represento- 
"  tions  this  good  pleader  gained  his  bad 
"  end.  A  few  grains  were  pilfered  and 
"  committed  to  the  soil.  They  grew 
"  with  great  increase,  till  successive 
"  harvests  were  reaped,  each  larger 
"  tlian  its  predecessor.  ITien  said  the 
"  Most  High,  *The  sweat  of  the  brow 
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''  seems  pleasant  to  this  man :  he  shall 
"  have  it  in  full  measure.'  And  so 
"  from  every  side  came  trooping  God's 
"  great  army — ants,  weevils,  toads, 
"  caterpillars,  mice,  locusts,  boars  from 
"  the  forest,  and  birds  from  the  firma- 
ment, and  consumed  the  seed  in  the 
"  ground,  the  crop  in  the  field,  the  com 
in  the  gamer.  The  angel,  for  unduly 
favouring  mortals^  was  changed  into  a 
"  man ;  and,  when  Cain  presented  his 
"  offering  of  fruit,  the  smoke  refused  to 
"  ascend ;  and,  seeing  himself  rejected, 
"  he  fell  into  despair."^  By  improvi- 
sing this  apologue  Erasmus  restored  good 
humour  to  the  company,  and  by  throw- 
ing it  into  the  scale  of  Colet,  against 
whom  he  had  hitherto  been  arguing, 
not  only  ended  the  debate,  but  gained 
still  farther  the  golden  opinions  of  his 
host. 

For  that  host,  barring  his  severity  to 
little  boys,  we  own  a  great  affection. 
His  father,  Sir  Henry  Colet,  had  been 
twice  Mayor  of  London,  and  of  eleven 
sons  and  as  many  daughters  John  was 
the  sole  survivor.  Opulent,*  well-edu- 
cated, with  his  insular  ideas  somewhat 
expanded  by  travels  in  France  and 
Italy,  his  fair  and  open  countenance 
was  the  index  of  a  generous  mind,  and 
his  athletic,  vigorous  understanding  was 
in  keeping  with  his  tcJl,  handsome 
figure  and  manly  port.  Encumbered 
by  no  sentiment,  and  capable  of  no 
great  subtlety,  all  matters  submitted  to 
his  judgment  he  looked  fully  in  the 
face,  and,  making  up  his  mind  on  their 
own  intrinsic  merits,  he  was  little  influ- 
enced by  the  voice  of  antiquity  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  allegations  of  casuists 
on  the  other.  His  serious  and  manly 
intellect  had  early  learned  to  bow  b©^ 
fore  the  Word  of  God ;  but  the  strength 
of  his  religious  convictions  only  gave  to 
his  attitude  as  a  thinker  and  teacher  an 
additional  sturdiness,  and  twenty  years 
before  Luther  published  his  Theses 
he  was  inveighing  against  indulgences 
and  expounding  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  in  a  style  which  would  have  en- 
titled any  other  man  to  martyrdom. 
Too  much  the  Briton  to  be  a  Koman 
1  0pp.  iii.  42-44. 
Ko.  71. — VOL.  XII. 


Vassal,  and  for  the  purposes  of  priest^ 
craft  too  honest ;  with  a  courage  amount^ 
ing  to  hardihood,  and  which  was  inca- 
pable of    concealing  an  opinion,   and 
with  wealth  which  made   preferment 
no  object;  he  was  withal  too  high  in 
favour  with  the  young  Prince  Henry, 
and  too  popular  to  become  an  easy  prey. 
Much  lamenting  the  scanty  Greek  which 
made  him  insecure  in  nice  or  dubious 
passages,  to  Oxford  students  and  the 
youthful  clergy  he  explained  the  New 
Testament  with  the  du*ectness  of  a  de- 
vout believer,  and  exhorted  the  Convoca- 
tion   with    the    frankness  of   a  bold 
reformer;  and,  when  his  elevation  to 
the  deanery  placed  at  his  command  the 
pulpit  at  Paul's  Cross,  in  the  language 
of  Chaucer  and  Piers  Ploughman,^  he 
preached  such  sermons  as  the  common 
people  were  glad  to  hear,  practical  and 
plain,  and  free  from  old  wives'  fables. 
The  consequence  was  that  in  the  early 
years  of  Henry  the  Eighth  London  was 
deeply  tainted  with  heresy.      Li  1515 
we  find  its  bishop,  Eitzjames,  entreating 
Wolsey  to  release    frim    custody  his 
chancellor,  then  awaiting  his  trial  for 
a  barbarous  murder:    ^*for  assured   I 
"  am,"  he  says,  "  if  my  chancellor  be  tried 
"  by  any  twelve  men  in  London,  they 
^'  be  so  maliciously  set  in  favour  of 
"  heresy,  that  they  will  cast  and  con- 
"  demn  any  clerk,  though  he  were  as 
"  innocent  as  AbeL"   But,  although  his 
antagonists  at  last  thought  they  had 
found  a  handle  against  him  in  a  sermon 
which  he  preached  against  war  at  a 
time  when  the  king  was  projecting  a 
campaign  in  France,  his  good  sense  and 
openness  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
young  and  still  right-minded  sovereign, 
that,  coming  in  from  a  walk  with  biTn 
in  the  convent  garden  at  Greenwich, 
the  king  called  for  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
drank  to  the  health  of  the  Dean,  with 
the  reassuring  remark,  "Well,  let  every 
**  one  choose  his  own  doctor ;  but  this 
"  shall  be  my  doctor,  before  all  others 

^  "  Habet  gens  Britannica  qui  hoc  pncsti- 
tenint  apud  suoa,  quod  Dantes  et  Petrai'cba 
apud  Italos.  Et  horum  evolvendis  scriptis 
linguam  expolivit,  jam  tum  se  pneparauB  nd 
prajconium    Beimonia    evangelici." — 0pp.  iii. 
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."  whatsoever."  He  was  promoted' to  be 
chaplain  to  Heniy  the  Eighth,  and, 
when  the  times  gi'ew  dangerous — for  the 
Befoimation  had  begun  on  the  Conti- 
nent— the  sweating  sickness  came  oppor- 
tunely, and  in  1519  he  was  rescued  by 
death  from  the  rage  of  his  enemiea 
Their  malice  followed  him  in  the  grave ; 
but,  although  they  often  spake  con- 
cerning burning  his  bones,  they  were 
destined  to  escape  till  the  great  £re 
laid  old  St  Paul's  in  ruins  in  1666. 

First  in  his  chambers  at  Oxford, 
afterwards  in  the  deanery  of  St  Paul's, 
on  his  successive  visits  to  England, 
Erasmus  greatly  enjoyed  the  society  of 
Ck)let  A  good  way  out  of  town,  there 
was  a  retired  village  called  Stepney. 
Here  in  a  spacious  house,  such  as  be- 
fitted a  former  lady-mayoress,  and  the 
widow  of  a  wealthy  citizen,  lived  Dame 
Colet,  a  dear  old  lady,  nearly  ninety 
when  Erasmus  saw  her  last^  and  so 
proud  of  her  surviving  son,  and  at  his 
arrival  brightening  up  so  gaily,  that  he 
alone  seemed  compensation  for  all  her 
Borrows.  It  was  a  small  stock  of  any 
modern  language  that  our  scholar  was 
ever  able  to  aoqtdre,  and  even  his  na- 
tive Dutch  he  seems  at  last  to  have 
pretty  well  forgotten.  Of  English  his 
works  contain  a  solitary  specimen,  where 
he  says,  that  when  the  jury  bring  in  a 
verdict  against  the  prisoner  they  say 
^*  Eallim ; "  and  with  this  illustration 
we  think  his  apology  must  be  sustained 
when  he  declined  a  presentation  to  an 
English  parish  on  the  ground  of  not 
knowing  the  language.  Still,  though 
the  dame  had  nothing  but  her  mother- 
tongue,  like  her  guest  she  had  a  large 
share  of  mother-wit,  and,  with  shrewd- 
ness and  good  humour  on  either  side, 
they  got  on  famously  together.  And 
here  out  at  Stepney,  amongst  the 
snipes,  and  the  orchards^  'and  plough- 
men, or  in  the  wainscotted  room  in  Doc- 
tor's CommoQS,  the  Dean  and  his  visitor 
discoursed.  They  sometimes  made 
meny  on  the  monks  and  the  other 
opponents  of  learning.  "  When  I  was 
prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House,"  said 
Colet;  "it  was  in  debate  whether 
''  heretics  should  be  capitally  punished. 


''  One  old  gentleman  was  very  hot  for 
'^  the  affirmative^  and  ofifered  to  prove  it 
"  from  Scripture.  Being  asked  to  pro* 
"  duco  his  text  he  quoted  Titus  iiL  1(^ 
"  '  Haereticum  hominem  devita.'  What 
''  could  de  vUd  mean  but  ad  mortem  f " 
No  doubt  there  were  many  tales  to 
match :  such  as  Melanchthon's  divinity 
professor,  who  on  the  passage,  "Sex 
Salem  panem  ac  vinum  obtulit,"  pointed 
out  the  virtues  of  ialty  believing  it  to  be  a 
part  of  the  offering  as  well  as  bread  and 
wine  ;  the  provost's  plea  for  not  paving 
before  his  own  door,  ^'Paveant  Uli, 
non  paveam  ego;"  and  the  commen- 
tator who,  reading  Aristotle's  dictuniy 
^/v^iy  i(my  &v\o^^  *^  the  soul  18  imma* 
terial,"  and  taking  it  for  ^myfi  ecrcy 
ahKd%,  "  the  soul  is  a  pipe,"  gave  fifteen 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  tubular 
structure  of  the  thinking  principle.^ 

The  favourite  project  of  the  Dean, 
to  which  he  gave  joyfully  away  hit 
large  estate  wlulst  living,  was  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  school  where  London 
boys,  such  as  he  himself  had  been, 
nught  be  prepared  for  the  XJniversitiee. 
He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  for  the 
first  teacher  the  excellent  William  lily 
— the  first  schoolmaster  who  taught 
Greek  in  England,  even  as  Yitelli  had 
been  the  first  pi'ofessor  ;  and,  infecting 
others  with  his  own  fervour,  he  not  only 
himself  aided  lily,  but  he  got  Erasmus 
also  to  assist  in  preparing  some  of  those 
elementary  Latin  books  whose  ''Propria 
quEc  maribus"  and  ''As  in  praBsenti" 
seem  to  eyes  profane  such  frightful 
jargon,  but  which  would  canonize  thQ 
autiiors  did  schoolboys  only  know  the 
grammatical  ogres  which  Lily  super- 
seded.^ Bom  in  the  Mansion-house,  or 
on  the  road  to  ii^  he  had  no  contempt 
for  little  cockneys :  on  the  contrary,  he 
thought  them  singularly  bright  and 
clever,  and,  although  Christ's  Hospital, 
and  Merchant  Taylors',  and  the  Charter- 
house, and  the  City  of  London  were 

1  See  Knight's  Life  of  Colet,  2d  edit  pfib 
51,  176. 

'  It  waa  for  the  scholars  in  St.  Paul's  School 
that^  at  the  instance  of  the  Dean,  Eraanrat 
prepared  his  "Condo  de  paero  Jesu,'*  ud 
"  Christiani  hominis  Instttutum,"  both  ia  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  Amsterdam  edition. 
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afterwards  to  spring  up  and  divide  the 
spoil,  it  was  in  the  school  then  founded 
that  young  Londoners  like  Leland  and 
Camden,  Halley  the  astronomer,  Strype 
the  ecclesiastical  historian,  Nelson  of 
the  Fasts  and  Festivals,  Cumberland  of 
the  Weights  and  Measures,  and  John 
Milton  of  either  Paradise,  were  to  re- 
ceive their  first  lessons  in  useful  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  boys  not  Londoners, 
like  Samuel  Pepys,  Charles,  Duke  of 
Manchester,  and  John  Churchill,  Duke 
of  Marlborough. 

If  in  starting  the  new  school  Erasmus 
rendered  good  service  to  Colet,  it  was 
no  small  benefit  which  the  latter  con- 
ferred on  the  sage  of  Eotterdam.  With 
a  few  weak  points — such  as  an  exces- 
sive love  of  argument,  and  a  bluntness 
which  occasionally  amounted  to  boor- 
ishness,  and  now  and  again  twinges 
of  parsimony  following  great  fits  of  pro- 
fusion, with  one  of  which  he  chanced  to 
be  afflicted  when  his  friend  was  in  want 
of  money.  ^ — Colet*s  was  a  very  noble 
character,  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
almost  the  first  divine  whose  enlight- 
ened piety  and  unaffected  earnestness 
made  an  impression  on  our  author.  And 
they  were  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  the 
more  interesting  to  one  another.  By 
taste  and  habit  the  one  was  a  man  of 
letters,  lured  on  by  the  love  of  the  witty, 
the  brilliant,  the  beautiful ;  and,  al- 
though he  had  lately  written  a  short 
"  Manual  for  the  Christian  Soldier,"  it 
was  the  work  of  a  layman  in  canonicals. 
Li  subsequent  times  it  found  its  counter- 
part in  the  "  Christian  Hero "  of  Sir 
Eichard  St.eele,  rather  than  in  the 
"  Practical  View "  of  William  Wilber- 
force;  it  was  an  episode  in  a  literary 
career,  rather  than  the  effusion  of  an 
earnestly  pervasive  Christian  spirit. 
But  the  other  was  more  the  theologian 
than  the  scholar,  and,  more  than  either, 
he  was  the  man  of  God.  If  in  the 
structure  of  his  mind  there  was  nothing 
sentimental,  in  his  creed  there  was 
nothing  superstitious,  and  Erasmus  was 
delighted  and  somewhat  overawed  by  a 
faith  so  direct  and  simple  in  union  with 

1  See  Jortin'B  Life  of  Erasmus  (8vo.  edit.) 
vol.  i.  p.  81;  also,  Erasmi  Opera,  ill.  107, 132. 


a  piety  so  warm  and  self-denpng.    Like 
an  elephant  in  a  jungle  crusMng  the 
nearest  path    out  into   daylight,  with 
noble    sense    and    straightforwardness, 
in  an  age  of  quibblers  and  sophistical 
wranglers,  Colet  forced  his  way  direct  to 
the  Bible,  and  there  for  his  intrepid 
truth-loving  intellect  he  had  found  foot- 
hold as  firm  as  the  repose  was  welcome 
to  his  wistful,  unworldly  spirit.     Not, 
What  say  the  Scriptures?   but,  What 
says  Occam?  What  says  Aquinas  ?  What 
says  Scotus  ?  were  the  questions  which 
our  traveller  had  been  accustomed  to 
hear  in  convents  and  colleges  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  a  text  from  St.  John  or  St. 
Peter,  the  disputants  chose  a  sentence 
&om  one  of  these  subtle  doctors,  and 
then  they  defined  and   explained  and 
distinguished,^  till  in  the  dusty  pother 
the    original    particle    of    sense    wbs 
irretrievably    lost^    and   to  the  hearer 
nothing  remained  except  a  bewildered 
sense  of  confusion  worse  confounded. 
To  the  mind   of  Colet,  at   once  mas- 
culine  and   devout,    all    this    waa  a 
vexatious  waste  of  time   and   an  im- 
pertinent foolery.     To  him  the   Bible 
was  the    mind  of  God  revealed,  the 
one  window  through  which  on  our  dark 
world  streamed  in  &e  light  from  heaven : 
the  Bible  was  the  window,  and  scho- 
lastic glosses  were  the  cobwebs  which, 
monkish   spiders    had    been    spinning 
through  all  these  drowsy  years.     Clear 
the  windows !  cried  Colet.     Away  with 
the  dust  and  the  cobwebs  and  the  deide^ 
cated   blue-bottles,    and    through   the 
cleansed  limpid  casement  let  the  light 
come  in — Grod's  own  lights  for  it  is  plea- 
sant.    Let  us  get  at  &e  yeiy  Word  of 
Grod,   if   possible  m  its  own    original 
tongues ;  and,  when  we  get  at  it,  let  ns 
give  it  out  to  the  people  as  plainly  and 
exactly  as  we  con.      And,  whilst  he 
shared  the  joy  of  his  guest  at  the  le- 
vival  of  Greek,  it  was  not  so  much  be- 
cause fountains  of  old  philosophy  were 
allowed  to  fiow  again,  as  because  &am 

^  '^  liber  ille  Farvorom  Logicftlimn  operso 
pretium  est  videre,  in  suppositionibus  quttS 
Tocant,  iQ  ampUationibus,  restriotionibus,  ap* 
pellationibus,  et  obi  noof"— Sir  T.  Mora  in 
0pp.  Erasmi,  torn.  iii.  1897. 
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the  well's  mouth  of  revelation  the  stone 
was  rolled  away ;  and,  whilst  Erasmus 
had  come  to  Oxford  seeking  to  enrich 
his  Adages  with  Attic  gems,  he  could 
not  but  confess  that  the  faith  of  his 
friend  was  a  pearl  of  greater  price.  To 
the  conversations  of  Colet,  as  well  as 
his  prelections  on  the  Pauline  epistles, 
Erasmus  was  indebted  for  clearer  con- 
ceptions of  primitive  Christianity ;  and, 
when  with  grave  and  anxious  urgency 
he  pressed  upon  him  theology  as  the 
noblest  of  the  sciences,  and  the  eluci- 
dation of  Scripture  as  the  worthiest 
bestowment  of  scholarship,  Erasmus 
could  not  gainsay. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  excursion 
trains,  nor  did  Tunbridge  Wells  or 
Brighton  tempt  from  his  pestilential 
lanes  the  Londoner.     But, 

''  Whanne  that  April  with  his  shoores  sote 
The  droughte  of  March  hath  perced  to  the 

rote ;  .  .  . 
When  Zephirus  eke  with  his  sote  brethe 
Enspired  nath  hi  every  holt  and  hethe 
The  tender  croppes,  and  the  younge  sonne 
Hath  in  the  Ram  ms  half  cours  yronne, 
And  smale  foules  maken  melodie. 
That  slepen  alle  night  with  open  eye ;  •  •  • 
Than  longen  folk  to  gon  on  pilgrimages. 
And  palmeres  for  to  seken  strange  stronaes." 

Along  with  Colet^  Erasmus  made  the 
pilgrimage  to  Canterbury,  some  time 
between  the  years  1511  and  1513,  and 
with  the  bluff  outspoken  humour  of  his 
companion,  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
exceedingly  this  holy  tour.  The  grand 
old  minster  was  in  itself  impres- 
sive as  its  towers  rose  up  and  gave  the 
travellers  stately  welcome,  and  filled  the 
surrounding  region  with  that  solemn  old- 
world  melody  which  sends  the  thoughts 
back  beyond  Anselm  and  Austin.^  But 
pensive  meditations  were  soon  dispelled 
in  the  business  which  brought  devotees 
from  all  ends  of  the  island.  St  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  was  still  a  worker  of 
miracles,  and  grateful  worshippers  paid 
their  vows  at  his  shrine.  In  the  porch 
the  first  object  which  arrested  our  pil- 

1  ti  Turres  sunt  ingentes  dua),  procul  veluti 
salutautes  adveuas,  miroque  nolarum  senearum 
boatu  loDge  lateque  regionem  vicinam  peorao- 
nantes."  Colloquia:  Peregrinatio  Religionis 
ergo. 


grims  was  three  statues  of  stone,  ^ 
"Tusci,  Eusci,  and  Berri,"  alias  the 
three  murderers  of  Becket,  Tracy,  Fitsc- 
urse,  and  Bret,  who  ran  mad  after 
their  frightful  crime,  and  would  never 
have  recovered  their  senses  but  for  the 
intercession  of  St.  Thomas :  *^  such  is 
the  noble  clemency  of  martyrs."  In 
a  vault  underneath  they  were  shown 
the  skull  of  the  martyr  encased  in 
silver,  with  an  opening  at  the  top  for 
the  lips  of  the  futhfuL  Here  also  still 
hung  his  shirt  and  girdle  of  haircloth, 
testifying  against  lus  effeminate  succes- 
Bors.  Eemounting  to  the  choir,  such  a 
store  of  skulls,  chins,  teeth,  hands, 
toes  was  produced  that  they  grew  tared 
of  kissing  them,  and  Colet  made  no 
effort  to  conceal  his  impatience.  At 
last^  behind  the  high  altar,  and  in  a 
chapel  golden  with  the  effigy  of  the 
saint  and  ablaze  with  jewels,  he  said  to 
the  guide, ''  Good  father,  is  it  true  that 
''  Thomas  while  he  lived  was  so  kind 
"  to  the  poor  % "  "  ^Nothing  can  be 
"  truer."  "  And  in  that  respect  I  do 
''  not  think  he  is  changed,  except  for 
''  the  better."  The  attendant  assented. 
"  Well,  then,  since  he  was  so  kind  to 
''  the  poor  whilst  a  poor  man  himself 
*<  and  really  requiring  the  money,  now 
**  that  he  needs  it  no  longer,  suppose 
'^  a  poor  woman  with  starving  children 
'^  or  a  sick  husband  were  coming  and, 
**•  asking  the  Saint's  leave,  were  to  help 
''  herself  to  some  little  trifle  out  of  this 
'^  enormous  hoard  ? "  As  the  showman 
was  silent,  in  his  own  blunt  fashion 
Colet  concluded,  "  For  my  own  part  I 
"  firmly  believe  the  saint  would  be 
''  delighted,  now  that  he  is  gone,  to  know 
"  that  his  goods  were  relieving  the  poor." 
At  words  which  so  smacked  of  the 
Wicliffite  (Viclevita)  the  guide  looked 
thunder,  and  if  they  had  not  been 
friends  of  the  archbishop  (Warham)  he 
would  have  at  once  turned  them  out 
of  doors.  However,  Erasmus  slipped 
a  few  coins  into  the  irate  custodian's 
hand,  and  told  him  that  his  friend 
was  a  great  wag  and  much  given  to 
irony.  In  the  sacristy  they  again  lost 
character.  There  with  much  solemnity 
a  black  box  was  produced,  and  as  sooji 
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as  it  was  opened  the  spectators  dropped 
on  their  knees  and  gazed  with  awe- 
struck devotion.  !N"othing,  however, 
met  the  outward  eye  except  a  few  rags 
of  old  linen ;  which  nevertheless  turned 
out  to  be  very  sacred.  They  were  the 
remains  of  the  holy  handkerchief  which 
had  so  often  dried  the  tears'from  the  eyes 
of  St.  Thomas,  and  with  which  he  had  no 
doubt  often  blown  his  blessed  nose.  The 
prior,  who  had  by  this  time  come  in, 
knowing  his  visitor  to  be  a  man  of  no 
small  consequence,  asked  his  acceptance 
of  one  of  these  holy  rags.  The  Dean  only 
took  it  between  his  linger  and  thumb, 
not  without  signs  of  disgust,  and  threw 
it  back  into  the  box  with  a  contemp- 
tuous whistle.  "At  this,"  says  Eras* 
mus,  "my  heart  failed  me,  and  I  was 
agitated  with  shame  and  fear;"  but 
the  prior  was  a  sensible  man,  and,  pre- 
tending not  to  notice  the  indignity,  he 
invited  them  to  take  a  cup  of  wine,  and 
dismissed  them  with  due  courtesy. 

Much  as  he  quizzed  the  monks,  and 
merry  as  he  made  with  their  miracles, 
Erasmus  would  hardly  have  shown  his 
contempt  so  openly  as  the  gruff  and 
courageous  Englishman.  On  the  other 
hand,  Colet's  contempt  of  monkery  was 
only  a  result  of  his  Christian  sincerity, 
and  to  his  more  playful  companion  it 
was  a  great  advantage  to  be  in  contact 
with  a  mind  so  profound  in  its  con- 
victions, and  so  serious  in  its  search 
after  truth.  Although  not  in  all  respects 
congenial,  by  his  manliness,  his  moral 
intrepidity,  and  his  sterling  worth, 
Colet,  from  the  outset,  secured  the 
respect  of  Erasmus,  who,  in  his  turn, 
was  not  able  to  withstand  those  ur- 
gencies which  were  prompted  by  en- 
lightened piety  and  public  spirit^  and 
of  which  this  was  the  tenor : — "  Oh, 
"  Erasmus,  if  I  were  as  clever  and 
"  as  learned  as  you,  I  would  publish  the 
"  Greek  Testament :  I  would  give  the 
*•'  world  a  plain  and  straightforward 
"  explanation  of  the  Gospels  and 
"  Epistles  :  I  would  do  what  I  could  to 
"  restore  to  mankind  the  Saviour's 
"  legacy  1"  Eor  this  end,  he  supplied 
him  with  books  and  manuscripts  and 
money,  and,  from  excursions  in  pro£Emer 


fields,  continued  to  recall  the  wandering 
genius.  Thus,  in  1504,  we  find  a  letter 
from  Paris,  in  which  the  truant  pleads 
his  apology: — "My  dear  Colet,  words 
"  cannot  tell  how  impatient  I  am  to 
"  proceed  with  sacred  learning,  and  how 
"  I  fret  at  all  interruptions.  It  was 
"  with  this  intention  that  I  hastened  to 
"  France,  resolved  to  rid  myself  of  those 
"  retarding  tasks  if  I  cordd  not  com- 
"  plete  them,  so  as  to  give  the  rest  of 
"  my  days  to  divinity,  Nevertheless, 
"  three  years  ago  I  did  attempt  some- 
"  thing  on  the  Epistle  to  theKomans,  and 
"  wrote  off  four  volumes  at  one  heat ; 
'^  and  I  should  have  gone  on  had  it  not 
**  been  for  hindrances,  one  of  which  was 
**  a  want  of  Greek.  At  this  language  I 
"  have  been  working  nearly  all  that 
"  interval,  and  I  think  with  some 
"  success.  I  also  nibbled  a  little  at 
*'  Hebrew,  but  found  myself  daunted 
"  by  its  utter  strangeness.  Kor,  at  my 
"  time  of  life,  am  I  able  to  carry  on 
"  many  undertakings  together."^  A 
few  months  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Colet 
died ;  and  it  may  have  been  in  coming 
into  possession  of  his  large  fortune,  if 
not  beforehand,  that  Dr.  Colet  began  to 
allow  Erasmus  the  yearly  pension  which 
Pace,  Colet's  successor  in  the  deanery  of 
St.  Paul's,  was  asked  to  continue  .^  JN"op 
were  special  largesses  wanting,  as  well 
as  words  of  hearty  cheer.  Thus,  when 
at  length  the  Greek  Testament  appeared, 
with  its  improved  Latin  translation, 
Colet  writes :  "  I  am  variously  affected. 
"  Sometimes  I  grieve  that  I  am  not 
"  master  of  Greek,  without  which  I  am 
"nothing;  then  I  rejoice  in  that  light 
"  which  the  sun  of  your  genius  has 
"  poured  on  us  so  plenteously.  .  .  .  Do 
"  not  leave  off,  dear  Erasmus ;  but,  since 
"  you  have  given  us  the  New  Testament 
"  in  Latin,  illustrate  the  same  with  your 
"  expositions,  and  give  us  on  the  Gospels 
"  commentaries  as  ample  as  possible. 
**  Your  copiousness  is  real  brevity,  and 
"  to  the  healthy  appetite  the  hunger 
"  grows.  If  you  will  open  up  the  sense, 
"  as  no  one  is  better  able,  you  will 
**  confer  a  vast  obligation  on  those  who 

1  Opera,  ill  05. 

*  Knight's  Life  of  Colet,  2d  edit.  p.  208. 
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"  love  the  Bible,  and  you  will  earn  for 
"  yourself  immortal  renown."^  To  the 
ascendancy  of  Colet  over  Erasmus,  as 
well  as  to  his  substantial  services,  we 
are,  in  great  measure,  indebted  for  the 
tlieological  deflection  in  the  career  of 
the  scholar,  and  for  those  two  priceless 
memorials  of  his  sacred  studies — the 
Greek  Testament  and  the  Paraphrase. 
Had  Colet  lived,  no  one  can  doubt 
which  side  he  would  have  taken  in  the 
English  revolt  from  Eome;  and,  had 
Erasmus  remained  in  England  till  then, 
with  personal  security  and  the  fortifi- 
cation of  powerful  examples,  is  it  likely 
that  he  would  have  remained  behind? 
But  Colet  died  in  1519.  Dwelling  on 
his  character,  and  that  of  another  friend, 
Vitrarius,  Erasmus  concludes :  "  With 
"  such  a  fortune,  the  great  thing  in 
"  Colet  was  that  he  constantly  went  the 
"  way  not  of  his  own  inclination,  but  of 
"  Christ's  command :  it  is  the  nobler 
"  praise  of  Vitrarius,  that,  like  a  fish  in 
"  a  marsh  not  tasting  of  mud,  he  dwelt 
"  in  a  convent,  and  lived  the  life  of  the 
"  Gospel.  In  Colet  there  were  some 
"  things  which  betrayed  the  mortal :  in 
.  "  Vitrarius  I  never  saw  sign  of  human 
"  frailty.  Jonas,  if  you  will  take  my 
"  word,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  add 
"  them  to  your  saints,  even  though  no 
"  pope  should  ever  canonize  them. 
"  Happy  spirits,  to  whom  I  owe  so 
"  much,  assist  with  your  prayers  Erasmus 
"  still  struggling  with  the  evils  of  this 
"  life,  so  that  I  may  at  last  join  your 
"  fellowship,  never  again  to  be  parted."* 

1  Opera,  iii.  1672. 

'  Opera,  iii.  461.  The  loss  of  no  friend 
seems  ever  to  have  affected  Erasmus  so  deeply. 
Indeed,  he  repeatedly  says,  to  Lupset  and 
Mountjoy:  "For  thirty  years  I  have  never 
felt  any  death  so  bitterly."  Knight  has  written 
a  life  of  Colet  as  well  as  one  of  Erasmus;  but 
in  neither  work  is  the  obligation  of  the  latter 
to  the  former  brought  out  as  clearly  and 
pointedly  as  it  appears  to  us.  In  many 
respects  the  two  were  remarkably  contrasted, 
and  there  were  some  things  in  the  divine 
which  the  scholar  did  not  like;  but  the 
Btrongcr  and  more  courageous  spirit  first  over- 
mastered, and  then  upheld  the  weaker.  Had  it 
not  been  for  Colet  we  might  have  had  more  of 
the  cla&sical  scholar  in  the  sage  of  Rotterdam, 
but  we  should  probably  have  lost  altogether  the 
Biblical  critic;  and  we  cannot  but  be  grateful 


With  Colet  few  are  acquainted ;  "but 
there  was  another  Englishman  of  that 
day,  his  friend  and  admirer,  with  whom 
we  are  all  familiar.     The  lawyer  whose 
chestnut  hair  is  better  known  than  the 
chancellor's  wig;    the  judge  with  the 
fiinny  face,  who  made  culprits  smile 
when  he  should  have  made  them  ciy, 
and  some  of  whose  merriest  jests  were 
spoken  when  all  except  himself  were 
weeping ;  the  philosopher  whose  Utopia 
anticipated  Locke    on  Toleration,  bat 
withal  the  actual  persecutor  who  onoe 
more  bathed  in  blood  the   swoid  of 
Torquemada;  the  liberal  thinker  who 
could  laugh  at  monkish  superstitioiis, 
but^  withal,  the  practical  ascetic  who  put 
on  sackcloth  as  if  it  had  been  the  very 
robe  of  righteousness ;  the  martyr  whose 
noble  frankness  ''gave  the  devil  a  foul 
fall,"  but  whose  small  jokes  on  the  scaf- 
fold have  made  solemn  people  wonder 
if,  after  all,  he  was  not  a  luckless  merry- 
andrew,  who  lost  his  head  twice  over : 
a  man  of  this  stamp,  like  a  combative 
Quaker,  or  a  clerical  comedian,  is  sure 
to   be   popular.     It    is  not   only  the 
amusement  of  seeing  Democritus  in  the 
cowl  of  St.  Dominic,  or  Punch  on  the 
great  Duke's  pedestal ;  but  we  fancy  the 
humourist,  because  he  does  not  exact  a 
sustained  and    unmingled   admiration. 
If  Aristides  could  have  only  contrived 
to  be  nicknamed  ''the  honest  logOB,* 
he  need  not  have  been  ostracised ;  and, 
if  William  of  Orange  had  been  capable 
of  an  occasional  hon  mot,  or  had  founded 
a  new  race  of  spaniels,  the  deliverer  of 
England  might  have  shared  the  loyally 
which    was    cheerfully    given   to    the 
stipendiary  of  Louis  Quatorze.     It  is 
the  felicity  of  Sir  Thomas  More  that^ 
although  one  of  the  foremost  names 
amongst  England's  worthies,  he  is  not 
faultless ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  failing  is  in  such  near  neighbour- 
hood to  some  great  excellence,  that  none 
but   microscopic    eyes    can    see   them 
apart  from  one  another;  and,  if  at  any 
time  we  are  ready  to  utter  a  severe  or 
indignant  condemnation,  it  is  at  once 

to  the  fellow-countryman  who  did  so  mach  to 
make  him  an  i^ectionate  student  of  the  Bible 
and  its  bold  interpreter. 
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arrested  or  softened  by  pity  for  the  tragic 
fate  which  extinguished  the  brightest 
genius  then  in  England,  and  reduced  to 
desolation  its  happiest  home. 

That  home  the  pen  of  Erasmus  and 
the  pencil  of  Holbein  have  made  im- 
mortaL  Fain  would  we  transcribe  the 
epistle  to  Ulric  Hutten,  in  which  the 
life  of  a  philosopher  at  Chelsea,  350 
years  ago,  is  depicted  as  our  traveller 
often  shared  it :  the  central  personage 
himself,  with  his  light  blue  eyes,  and 
large  workmanlike  hands,  and  high 
right  shoulder,  drinking  his  favourite 
beverage,  water,  out  of  a  pewter  mng, 
and  so  passing  it  off  for  beer,  and 
escaping  from  the  Court  at  Greenwich 
with  the  unfeigned  desire  that  the  king 
and  queen  were  less  dependent  on  his 
society,  and  would  leave  lum  more  leisure 
for  his  books,  his  monkeys,  and  his  ' 
children.  Our  author  is  doubtless  right 
in  describing  him  as  "a  philosopher 
"  sauntering  through  the  market-place 
"(the  world)  without  any  business  of 
"  his  own,  simply  surveying  the  stir 
**  and  activity  of  the  buyers  and  sellers;** 
— himself  always  cheerful  and  resolved 
to  keep  cheerful  those  around  him.  It 
was  to  the  credit  of  his  genial  humour 
that  it  flowed  most  freely  at  his  own 
fireside ;  and,  unlike  many  men  of  wit,  he 
enjoyed  the  wit  of  others.  An  instance  \a 
mentioned  where  it  even  mollified  his 
zeal  against  heresy.  A  heretic  of  the 
name  of  Silver  was  before  him.  Said 
the  judge,  "  Silver,  you  must  be  tried 
"  by  fire."  "  Yes,''  replied  the  prisoner, 
"  but  you  know,  my  lord,  quick  silver 
"  cannot  abide  the  fire."  He  was  so 
pleased  with  this  retort  that  he  set  the 
man  at  liberty. 

The  story  is  that  the  first  meeting  of 
the  two  wittiest  men  in  Europe  was  at  a 
dinner-party  in  the  Mansion-house,  and 
as  the  entertainment  proceeded  a  young 
lawyer  was  spreading  such  fits  of 
laughter  right  and  left  among  his  neigh- 
bours that,  catching  his  eye,  Erasmus 
exclaimed,  "Aut  tu  es  Morus  aut 
nullus ! "  and  was  answered,  "  Aut  tu 
es  Erasmus  aut  diabolus  !  "  *     This  mu- 

^  The  story,  which  is  of  course  impugned, 
is  thus  told  by  Dr.  King :  "  Sir  Thomas  being 


toal  introduction  ripened  into  a  close 
and  congenial  intimacy.  In  the  filiil 
affection  and  the  graceibl  accomplish* 
ments  with  which  the  future  Speaker 
and  Chancellor  surrounded  himself  in 
his  chosen  retirement^  the  wandering 
friar  witnessed  a  happiness  and  shared 
innocent  pastimes  which  might  well 
make  him  repent  more  bitterly  hia 
monkish  vow,  and  wish  for  the  sake  of 
stunted  affections  that  he  could  hav9 
seen  such  things  earlier.  I^or  had  More 
yet  become  a  Eomish  bigot  The 
Utopia,  advocating  freedom  of  religious 
opinion,  was  published  in  1516,^  and  in 
the  following  year  Erasmus  paid  his  last 
visit  to  England.  There  was,  therefore^ 
within  the  period  to  which  their  personal 
intercourse  extended^  nothing  to  prevent 
the  utmost  liberty  of  speculation  and  de- 
bate ;  and  not  ociy  was  the  '^  Encomium 

one  day  at  my  Lord  Mayor^s  table,  word  was 
brought  him  that  there  was  a  gentleman,  who 
was  a  foreigner,  inquiring  for  nia  lordship  (ha 
being  then  Lord  Chaxicellor).  They  having 
nearly  dined,  the  Lord  Mayor  ordered  one  of 
his  officers  to  take  the  gentleman  into  his 
care,  and  gi^e  him  what  he  beet  liked.  The 
officer  todc  Erasmus  into  the  Lord  Mayor^ 
cellar,  where  he  chose  to  eat  oysters  and  drink 
wine  (as  the  fashion  was  then),  drawn  into 
leathern  jacks,  and  poured  into  a  silver  oop^ 
As  soon  as  Erasmus  had  well  refreshed  him* 
sdf,  he  was  introduced  to  Sir  Thomas  More» 
At  his  first  coming  in  to  him,  he  sainted  him 
in  Latin.  Sir  Thomas  asked  him  *U]id« 
venis  V—Enumva.  « Ex  )nferis.'--.S>r  T.  'Quid 
ibi  agiturf — Bratmut.  'Vivis  vesountar  tfe 
bibunt  ex  ocreiar' — Sir  T.  'An  nosds?'— 
Erasmus.  'Aut  tu  es  Morus  aut  nnQus.'-* 
Sir  T,  '  Et  tu  es  aut  dasmon  aut  mens  Ensii 
mus.'  " — Quoted  in  NUes  and  Qiieriet,  third 
series,  voL  ▼.  ^  61.  If  there  be  any  fonn- 
dation  for  the  mcident,  it  must  have  happened 
long  before  More  was  Chancellor,  a  pronration 
which  took  place  many  years  after  Erasmus's 
last  visit  to  England.  Snunnus  was  acquainted 
with  More  in  1497^  when  the  latter  was  a  mere 
youth ;  indeed,  so  yonng,  that  it  is  surprising 
that  he  should  have  made  such  an  impression 
on  th6  illuBtriouB  stranger. 

^  Hallam,  founding  on  a  letter  of  Monijoy 
to  Erasmus,  dated  Jan.  4, 1616,  in  which  he 
mentions  that  he  had  received  the  Utopia, 
says  it  must  have  been  printed  in  1515. 
Literary  Hist  6th  edit,  vol  L  p.  288.  The 
learned  historian  has  for  the  moment  forgotten 
that  ^an.  4, 1516,  O.S.  was  actually  1517  :  so 
that  there  is  no  need  to  throw  the  publication 
of  More's  great  work  farther  back  than  the 
datb  above  givep^ 
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MorifiB,'*  witli  its  caricature  of  tlie  Court 
of  Home,  written  under  the  Toof  of 
More,  and  dedicated  to  his  host^  but, 
like  some  others,  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
philosopher  had  countenanced  a  latitude 
of  opinion  which  the  statesman-  and 
lawyer  found  it  afterwards  needful  to 
condemn.  If  all  tales  are  true,  it  was 
not  liberty  of  speech  alone  in  which 
Erasmus  indulged.  Soon  after  a  dis« 
cussion  as  to  the  Eeal  Presence  in  the 
Mass,  the  learned  Hollander  set  out  for 
the  Continent.  More  had  lent  him  a 
horse  to  carry  him  as  fisir  as  the  sea-side, 
but  so  pleasant  were  his  paces  that  the 
borrower  could  not  part  with  the  beast^ 
and  in  due  time  sent  the  owner  the 
following  epigram  instead : — 

"  Remember,  you  told  me 

*  Believe  and  you'll  see ; 
Believe  'tis  a  body, 
And  a  body  'twill  be.' 

'*  So,  should  you  tire  walking, 
This  hot  siunmer-tide. 
Believe  your  stafiTs  Doboin^ 
And  straightway  you'll  nde."  i 

On  the  glimpses  of  old  England, 
which  we  fmd  in  the  letters  of  Erasmus, 
we  woxdd  gladly  have  lingered,  and  in 
his  company  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Eichard  Pace  and  Archbishop  Warham, 
and  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  Henry  the 
Eighth;  but  those  readers  who  have 
followed  us  thus  far  we  shall  reward  by 
no  longer  taxing  their  forbearance.  We 
shall  only  add  ^t>  if  Holland  is  justly 
proud  of  having  given  birth  to  the 
great  Eestorer  of  Letters,  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  England  was  the  first 
country  by  which  he  was  fully  appreci- 
ated, and  was  ever  afterwards  the  coun« 

^  ''  Quod  mihi  dizisii 
De  corpore  Christi, 

Crede  quod  edis,  et  edis; 
Sic  tibi  rescribo 
J)e  tuo  palfrido, 

Crede  quod  babes,  et  habes.'' 

The  story  is  told  in  Covel's  "  History  of  the 
Greek  Church,"  p.  28.  The  following  is  his 
more  literal  translation  of  the  monkish  verse: — 

**  What  of  Christ's  body  to  me 
You  said,  '  What  you  do  not  see,  ' 

Believe  you  receive,  you  receive  it ' ; 
I  of  your  nag  say  again. 
Though  with  me  he  still  remain. 

Believe  that  you  have  it^  you  baye  it." 


try  by  which  that  light  was  fed  and 
fostered  which  all  other  lands  admired. 
Like  the  Bishop  of  Gambray  and  the 
Marchioness    de    Yere,    the   Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth  promised  him  a  pen- 
sion; but  in  France  and  Germany  it  was 
then  a  failing  to  promise  more  than  they 
could  pay,  4Uid  he  was  never  much  the 
richer  for  the  fedr  words  of  his  Conti- 
nental patrons.  But  Mountjoy&ithfdlly 
paid  his  yearly  allowance  of  a  hundred 
crowns ;  Archbishop  Warham  presented 
him  to  the  parish  of  Aldington,^  and 
allowed  him  to  resign  it,  retaining  from 
the  benefice  another  yearly  income  of  a 
hundred  crowns;   Colet  too  assigned 
him  a  pension,  and  from  Warham  and 
Tonstall,  from  Longland,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, and  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Eochestei^ 
from  Pace,  and  Moun^oy,  and  Queen 
Catherine  he  was  continually  receiving 
presents,  horses  and  silver  cups,  crowns, 
nobles,  and  angels ;  so  that  it  was  not 
without  reason  that  he  said,  '' Whatso- 
^'ever  in  the  way  of  fortune  I  have,  I  owe 
*'to  the  English :"  ^^My  sole  reliance  is 
^^Britain,  but  for  whose  help  Erasmus 
''would  still  be  a  beggar."^    Lideed,  as 
he  tells  Cardinal  Grimani,^  it  was  his 
adopted  country,  and  as  a  residence  he 
preferred  it  to  Eome.^    And  he  amply 
repaid  the  benefit.     It  was  not  only 
that  the  Greek  which  he  learned  at 
Oxford  he  went  and  taught  at  Cam- 
bridge^— ^the  first  in  that  long  series  in 
which  the  names  of  Barrow,  Bentley, 
Person,  shine  conspicuous ;  nor  was  it 
only  that  men  whom  here  he  met — 
like  Lupset,  Grocyn,  Linacer,  Lily — ^he 
filled  with  fresh  enthusiasm  for  ancient 
learning ;  but  the  two  great  works  which 
England  enabled  him  to  prepare,  and 
which    one  Englishman  in  particular 
extorted  from  hun,  became  such  power* 

1  Had  Erasmus  entered  on  the  cure  he 
would  have  had  for  his  parishioner  the  &moiis 
Nun  of  Kent,  whose  impostures  made  such  a 
sensation  afterwards,  and  involved  so  many 
victims.  Her  stoiy  is  fully  told  in  the  second 
vohime  of  Froude^  History. 

'  The  former  expression  occurs  in  a  letter 
to  the  Abbot  of  St  Bertin,  0pp.  iii,  124 ;  the 
latter  in  writing  to  Laurinus,  1682. 

•  0pp.  iii  141, 

*  lA  115. 
^  Qibbon, 
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f ul  elements  in  our  conntay's  spiritual 
history.  It  was  not  Luther  who  started 
the  Reformation  in  England,  nor 
Z^vingle,  hut  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment puhlished  hy  Erasmus;^  and 
during  the  remainder  of  that  century  no 
single  mind  had  such  influence  on  the 
theology  of  the  pulpit  and  the  people 
as  the  author  of  the  "Paraphrase." 
That  work  all  bachelors  of  divinity 
were  ordered  by  Edward  the  Sixth  to 
possess  and  study,  so  that  they  might 
preach  to  their  flocks  its  comfortable 

1  Merle   d'Aubign^'s  Reformation^  yol,  v. 
bk.  xvilL  chaps.  1,  2. 


doctrine.  Elizabeth  went  farther.  She 
commanded  that  a  copy  of  the  Para- 
phrase in  English  should  be  affixed  to  a 
desk  in  every  church  for  the  use  of  the 
congregation  ;^  and,  although  the  in- 
junction might  be  imperfectly  fulfilled, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  master 
spirits  who  went  farthest  to  mould  the 
thinking  and  teaching  of  Elizabethan 
divines  were,  amongst  theologians  Me- 
lanchthon,  amongst  interpreters  Eras- 
mus. 

'  See  Jortin'B  Life  of  Erasmus,  vol.  i  p.  144. 
Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  v.  p.  332.  Milman's 
Latin  Christianity,  vol.  vi. 


MACDONALD   OF   SLEAT, 

Where  wild  the  winds  sweep  o'er  the  lone  western  deep, 
The  towers  of  Dunvegan  rise  stately  and  proud : 

Such  the  dwelling  should  be  of  old  kings  of  the  sea; 
And  Sea-kings  of  old  were  the  sires  of  Macleod. 

"With  a  dull,  sullen  roar  break  the  waves  on  the  shore; 

Wintry  winds  whistle,  and  shrill  sea-birds  shriek; 
And  one  wide  rain-cloud  in  a  solemn  storm-shroud 

Wraps  the  big  granite-mountains  from  basement  to  peaL 

But  wild  though  the  night  be,  and  starless  the  sky; 

Though  mountains  stand  mantled  in  solemn  storm-shroud; 
What  care  they  within  for  the  wild  tempest's  din, 

Duinnhewassals  twice  twelve  that  hold  feast  with,  Macleod  ] 

''Hist!  Macleod,  to  thy  gate  there's  a  guest  cometh  late: 
With  twelve  Hieland  laddies  a  chieftain  there  stands: 

'Tis  a  bold  man  that  here  seeketh  shelter  and  cheer. 
While  the  blood  of  thy  father  is  red  on  his  hands." 

''When  storm-winds  are  high,  and  when  starless  the  sky, 
To  a  guest  at  his  door  shall  Dunvegan  say  Nayl 

Safe  shelter  and  cheer  with  a  welcome  are  here. 
Though  my  guest  be  the  devil— or  Donald  the  Grey." 

Twelve  Hielanders  tall  boldly  enter  the  hall, 

And  before  them  a  chieftain  stalks  stately  and  proud;     j 
And  a  smile  of  scorn  plays  round  his  lips  as  he  says, 

"Macdonald  of  Sleat  greets  his  foe,  the  Madepdf" 

Six  men  to  the  right,  and  six  men  to  the  left, 
At  the  foot  of  the  board  sat  he  down  to  his  meal; 

And  before  him  there  stood,  an  inch  deep  in  the  wood, 
The  chieftain's  long  dagger  of  blue,  shining  steel* 

*'At  the  foot  of  my  board,  where  my  gillies  carouse^ 

Is  no  place  at  table,  Dunthuilm,  for  thee: 
I  have  good  cause  to  hate  the  Macdonald  of  Sleat, 

But  in  this  hall  a  chieftain  sits  only  by  me," 
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"  Macleod  of  Dnnvegan  :  Macleod  of  Macleod : 
Ye  may  revel  and  feast  with  your  gillies  in  state ; 

But  the  head  of  your  board,  when  Grey  Donald  sits  here. 
Is  behind  the  long  dirk  of  Macdonald  of  Sleat" 

They  may  &own  as  they  list  on  their  bold-spoken  guest ; 

They  may  frown  as  they  list,  and  but  litUe  recks  he: 
They  may  clap  hand  on  sword,  Duinnhewassals  and  Lord ; 

Still  his  look  will  be  high,  and  his  speech  will  be  free. 

Dunthuilm,  for  thee,  since  thy  speech  will  be  free, 
It  is  well  that  behind  thee  a  lassie  should  wait 

That  will  one  day  be  wife,  and  love  dearer  than  life 
A  lad  that  loves  dearly  Macdonald  of  Sleat 

She  whispers :  ^'  Beware  !  there  is  treachery  near : 
Eest  not  on  pillow  of  traitor  thine  head ; 

But,  chieftain,  to-night  let  thy  slumbers  be  light ; 
Be  the  grass  under  foot,  and  the  sky  over  head.'' 

To  a  tower  on  ihe  west  went  he, — not  to  his  rest, — 
To  a  tower  on  the  western  crag,  massive  and  lone: 

For,  when  next  the  sun  shone,  roof  and  rafters  were  gone, 
And  a  thin  smoke  rose  curling  from  bare  walls  of  stone. 

Macleod,  when  he  woke,  saw  the  thin,  curHng  smoke 
From  blackened  wall  floating  toward  mountain  and  glen: 

''Ah!  soundly,"  he  said,  ''they'll  be  sleeping  in  bed. 
My  bold-spoken  guest  and  his  twelve  Hielandmen." 

Listen,  Dunvegan  :  listen  :  listen  : 

A  pibroch  sounds  merry  and  shrill  at  your  gate : 
The  fires  of  the  nighty  that  set  rafters  alight^ 

Left  scatheless  your  foe,  the  Macdonald  of  Sleat 

Listen,  Dunvegan  :  listen  :  listen  : 

On  the  green  grass  below  'tis  a  chieftain  that  stands ; 
lliy  guest  of  the  night,  and  to  left  and  to  right 

Are  twelve  good  daymores  in  twelve  good  Hieland  hands. 

"Lord  of  Dunvegan,  Macleod  of  Macleod, 
To  thee  and  to  thine  be  dishonour  and  shame; 

For  sacred  his  head  is  at  board  or  in  bed, 

Though  a  guest  be  the  foe  of  thy  house  and  thj  name. 

"Macleod  of  Macleod,  when  the  storm  is  abroad. 
If  by  Dunthuilm  tower  ye  pass  early  or  late, 

Ye  will  find  my  board  spread,  ye  may  sleep  safe  in  bed, 
For  no  traitor  to  guest  is  Macdonald  of  Sleat 

"But,  lord  of  Dunvegan,  look  well  to  your  steel, 
By  lake  or  on  mountain  or  in  the  lone  glen ; 

For — God  help  me !  ye'll  say,  if  by  night  or  by  day 
Ye  meet  the  Macdonald  and  his  Hieland  men. 

"With  the  long  shining  dirk,  that  is  sheathed  at  my  knee, 
The  blood  of  one  lord  of  Dunvegan  was  spilt ; 

And  Dunvegan  again  with  his  life-blood  may  staon 
The  dirk  of  Macdonald  of  Sleat  to  the  hilt  I " 
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For  the  description  of  a  place  and  of  its 
inhabitants  the  flying  tourist  and  the 
anchored  resident  are  equally  incapaci- 
tated The  one  would  be  deficient  in 
accuracy ;  the  other  in  freshness.  Even 
supposing  the  eyes  of  the  former  were  a 
pair  of  photographic  lenses,  this  ocular 
advantage  would  only  aid  him  in  the 
delineation  of  outward  scenery.  In  such 
a  place  as  the  City  of  the  Tribes  one 
must  linger  for  a  while  before  he  can 
fiiUy  appreciate  how  perfectly  the  quaint- 
ness  of  architecture  and  costume  reflects 
the  character  of  the  inhabitant  and 
wearer.  But^  perhaps,  those  are  least 
calculated  to  judge  of  the  striking  cha- 
racteristics of  a  place  to  whom  these 
characteristics  have  been  familiar  from 
childhood.  It  is  like  as  with  the  face 
of  a  near  and  dear  relative,  the  beauty 
of  which  we  never  fully  realize  until  she 
leave  us,  and  go  with  her  husband  to 
the  Cape  or  India;  or  until  she  may 
have  crossed  a  wider  and  a  deeper  sea 
than  either  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific — 
a  sea  over  which  only  such  vessels  sail 
as  are  at  once  both  outward-bound  and 
homeward-bound. 

So  it  would  seem  to  me  that  a  compa- 
rative stranger  like  myself  may  possibly 
have  found  more  food  for  observation 
and  reflection  in  the  streets  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gal  way,  than  those  to  whom 
its  streets  and  neighbourhood  are  as 
familiar  as  their  parlour  mantelpieces. 
!N'ow  I  am  sure  I  had  not  been  ten 
minutes  in  this  dear  old  town  before  I 
was  struck  and  delighted  with  the  pic- 
turesque irregularity  of  its  streets.  The 
city  seemed  to  me  a  beautiM  antithesis 
to  ancient  Babylon.  "V^e  have  all  seen 
dra^vings  of  that  imperial  city  of  rect- 
angles. The  long  wide  streets  of  terrace 
after  terrace  must  have  been  admirably 
adapted  for  sacerdotal  and  mDitary  pro- 
cessions ;  but  their  symmetry  and  regu- 
larity must  have  rendered  them  alto- 
gether unpaintabla     They  would  have 


deadened  the  imagination  of  a  landscape 
artist,  and  charmed  the  despotic  fancies 
of  a  Frederick  or  a  Napoleon.  I  think 
the  architect  of  that  great  eastern  capital 
must  have  been  a  man  of  practical  ability, 
with  an  undue  share  of  prose  in  his 
composition.  There  are  many,  and  not 
unpleasant  objects,  that  are  impossible 
for  painting  purposes :  a  fashionably- 
dressed  lady ;  a  carriage  and  pair ;  an 
unimpeachable  over-coat;  and  a  shiny- 
leather  boot.  If  we  are  in  search  of 
the  beautiful  and  picturesque,  we  must 
throw  away  rulers,  and  squares,  and 
compasses,  and  call  in  the  elements  of 
irregularity,  unsymmetry,  eccentricity. 
And  the  very  genius  of  eccentricity 
dwells  in  the  streets  of  Galway.  You 
may  seldom  see  two  hundred  yards 
ahead.  I  wonder  what  would  be  the 
length  of  the  main  street  of  the  city,  if 
a  Brobdignag  should  take  hold  of  it  at 
both  ends,  and  pull  it  out  straight  1  Is 
there  any  accounting  for  this  picturesque 
irregularity  1  Perhaps  the  architect 
drew  his  plans  with  a  tremulous  hand 
the  morning  after  some  great  dinner- 
party ;  for,  in  the  olden  times,  they 
were  terribly  jovial  fellows  here  in 
Galway.  Or,  perhapei,  when  the  mortar 
was  still  wet,  and  the  masonry  in  un- 
stable equilibrium,  a  westerly  ggLe  blew 
with  unusual  violence  over  the  bay,  and 
shook  the  city  into  zigzags.  Indeed, 
this  latter  hypothesis  is  carried  out  by 
one  interpretation  of  the  city's  Celtic 
name — the  Place  of  Storms. 

The  grandest  feature  of  Galway  is  the 
lordly  river  that  flows  through  it.  It 
is,  like  all  rivers^  on  its  way  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea,  with  some  mys- 
terious message  to  deliver ;  and  it  may 
not  rest  mitil  the  message  is  delivered 
From  the  stream  above  the  town,  canals 
branch  off,  with  all  the  power  and  will 
to  do  good  service  in  their  short  joum^. 
tThey  have,  unfortunately,  too  little  work 
to  do.  CapitaliBts  «re  capricious.  There 
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is  here  a  snrpliis  population,  and  water- 
power  unsurpassed  in  Great  Britain; 
and  yet,  for  reasons  of  its  own,  com- 
merce holds  scornfully  and  foolishly 
aloof,  and  bestows  his  favours  on  less 
favoured  spots.  Even  so  have  I  known 
a  man  of  otherwise  sound  judgment  pass 
slightingly  by  a  pretty  girl  that  liked 
him,  and  marry  a  plain  widow,  the 
mother  of  ready-made  children.  The 
summer  tourist  never  sees  our  river  to 
advantage.  To  see  it  in  its  glory,  you 
should  stand  upon  the  central  bridge  on 
a  clear  frosty  night  after  a  month  of 
winter  rains,  and  watch  and  listen  to  it 
as  it  goes  foaming  and  roaring  seawards, 
and  on  either  side  the  bridge  you  would 
see  the  artificial  waterfalls  of  the  de- 
scending canals,  glistening  like  molten 
silver  in  the  moonlight. 

My  daily  walks  carry  me  over  two 
bridges.  From  the  one,  I  see  the  main 
river  rushing  impetuously  on,  and  over 
a  rocky  bed  dashing  past  imperilled 
bridges ;  and  I  think  of  the  main  and 
open  stream  of  life,  with  the  waves  of 
which  we  must  all,  with  more  or  less  of 
success,  go  buffeting.  From  the  other, 
I  see  the  oily  waters  of  a  canal  gliding 
on;  and  I  know  the  waters  to  be  of 
equable  depth,  and  made  so  by  artificial 
masonry ;  and  the  lazy,  comfortable 
spectacle  sets  me  thinking  of  the  lucky 
people  that  hold  government  sinecures ; 
or  that  pass  venerable  but  useless  years 
beneath  the  shadow  of  a  cathedral  close; 
or  that  fatten  upon  college  fellowships ; 
or  that  enjoy  professional  monopolies  in 
some  legal  nook,  some  undiscoverable 
and  mouldy  court,  civil  or  ecclesiastia 

It  is  a  pleasant  and  an  edifying  spec- 
tacle to  watch  from  the  easternmost 
bridge  by  the  Court-house  the  rows  of 
fishermen  at  the  water's  side  upon  a 
summer's  day,  and  the  close-packed 
salmon,  black  at  rest,  or  glistering  in 
motion,  at  the  bottom  of  the  shallow 
water.  You  may  see  the  silly  victims 
raised  from  time  to  time,  and  the  spec- 
tacle will,  doubtless,  set  you  moraliiing. 
You  have  an  allegory  before  you.  We 
are  all  of  us  pushing  our  way  against 
an  opposing  stream ;  our  business  it  is 
to  push  right  on  towards  the  bosom  of 
some  upper  lake ;  bat  we  are  all  apt  to 


linger  by  the  way,  and  to  open  silly 
mouths  to  catch  painted  flies,  and  the 
hook  catches  sometimes  in  our  gills, 
and  we  are  hauled  out  of  the  water, 
and  good  men  say  that  there  are  a  great 
many  of  us  that  may  never  see  Lake 
Corrib. 

However  prejudiced  even  an  old  in- 
habitant may  be  in  favour  of  Galway — 
and,  of  course,  he  will  be  veiy  consider- 
ably so  prejudiced — it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  him  to  take  his  daily  walks 
abroad  without  coming  to  the  conduaion 
that  there  are  a  great  number  of  stones 
lying  about.  I  myself  was  so  stmck 
with  this  phenomenon  on  my  first  ex- 
cursion into  the  inner  countiy,  that  I 
came  to  the  rash  conclusion  that^  a 
second  Layard,  I  had  come  upon  the 
site  and  ruins  of  the  ancient  tower  of 
BabeL  And,  on  arriving  at  the  college^ 
I  was  confirmed  in  the  idea;  for  I  found 
one  colleague  discussing  Englii^  litera- 
ture ;  another  busied  with  French,  and 
German,  and  Italian  ;  another,  with  the 
language  of  ancient  Eome ;  and  myself^ 
with  the  language  of  the  ArchipelagD ; 
and  I  was  convinced  that  with  a  geo- 
graphical propriety  we  were  placed  here 
to  perpetuate  the  confusion  of  tongues. 

Of  all  days  here  the  most  interesting 
is  the  Saturday,  or  market-day.  The 
suburbs  send  in  their  contingents  of 
strapping  peasant-lads,  and  pretty  pea- 
sant-lassies, and  philosophic  -  looking 
donkeys,  and  musical,  unwilling  pigs, 
not  altogether  without  suspicion  of  thdr 
coming  doom.  It  is  wonderful  to  think 
fiom  whence  all  this  life  can  come.  You 
see  no  hamlets  or  villages  around  to 
explain  this  sudden  tide-rise  in  the  flow 
of  life.  As  Eoderit^  Dhu  whistled  on 
the  mountain,  and  the  heather  bristled 
into  armed  men,  so,  each  Saturday  before 
day-break,  Barter  gives  his  bugle  call^ 
and  peasant  lads,'and  peasant  lassies^  and 
philosophic  donkeys,  and  unwilling  pigs 
rise  magically  out  of  the  silent,  lifeless 
landscape  of  cold,  grey  atone. 

It  were  well  worth  your  while  to  rise 
before  the  dawn  some  market-day,  and 
to  take  a  stroll  along  the  sea-road  towards 
Bama.  You  would  be  appetised  for 
breakfast  by  the  delicious  west  wind 
blowing  off  the  bay,  and  be  put  into 
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good  humour  by  the  singular  panorama 
of   cliaracter    that  woiQd    be   passing 
before  you.     You  would  see  scores  of 
droll-costumed,  pleasant-faced  Paddies ; 
some  driving  donkey-carts,  and  some 
driving,  with  more  of  difficulty,  a  team 
of  leg-bridled  pigs.     If  you  were  in  a 
social  mood,  and  gave  a  salutation  to  the 
passers-by,  you  would  get  in  return  a 
civil  answer  from  every  one  of  them. 
St  Patrick  was   a  gentleman,    as   his 
name  indicates.     He  left  behind  him, 
when  he  went  to  heaven,  his  mantle  of 
good  manners.     John  and  Sandy  have 
something  to   learn   and  borrow  from 
brother  Pat,    But  whence  did  the  latter 
derive  his  singular  costume  1    His  knee- 
breeches  are  reasonable  and  picturesque ; 
but  how  account  for  the  chimney-hat 
and  tail-coat  1     Ah,  Patrick  I  Patrick  ! 
I  fear  you  at  one  time  took  a  fancy  to 
the  left-off  clothes  of  gentlefolk !     You 
would  have  consulted  better  for  your 
taste  and  self-respect,  had'  you  stuck  by 
some  fashion  of  your  own,  or  of  your 
Celtic  forefathers.    Besides,  if  you  must 
have  a  coat,  why  make  an  article  of  dress, 
ridiculous  enough  in  itself,  superfluously 
ridiculous  by  a  double  length  of  taill 
And,  if  you  must  wear  a  chimney-hat, 
why  sit  upon  it  habitually,  or  kick  it  into 
that  outrageous  abnegation  and  defiance 
of  all  shape  and  form)  Apleasanter  sight, 
however,  than  even  the  pleasant-faced, 
queer-costumed  Paddies,  would  be  that 
of  the  passing  peasant-women,  young 
and  old — the  bright-eyed,  blue-cloaked, 
red-petticoated  Paddeens.     You  would 
think  that  all  the  nursery-books  in  all  the 
land  had  become  animated  over  night, 
and  that  all  their  pictured  pages  were 
marching  upon  Galway. 

One  remarkable  and  most  creditable 
characteristic  of  this  over- populated 
city  is  the  total  absence  of  beggars. 
I  liavo,  indeed,  seen  oue  old  blind  man, 
led  along  by  the  usual  dog  Tray ;  but 
from  his  neck  he  had  suspended  a  little 
wooden  box,  containing  a  few  articles  of 
no  earthly  value  for  sale,  and  by  this 
transjiarent  but  pardonable  artifice  he 
wa:s  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  police. 
He  had  been  arrested,  poor  fellow,  a 
few  days  previously,  for  appearing  with- 
out his  talisman.     Even  our  dogs  are 


liable  to  a  similar  &te  if  similarly  un- 
provided. The  law  ordains  that  every 
dog,  allowed  to  patrol  the  streets,  shall 
be  so  weighted  with  a  timber-loaded 
collar  as  to  render  biting  difficult,  and 
speed  impossible.  The  weights,  I  am 
told,  were  originally  attached  to  the 
tail ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  spread 
of  hydrophobia,  the  fashion  was  dis- 
carded in  favour  of  the  present  one. 
No  attention,  however,  is  now  paid  to 
the  spirit  of  the  law.  The  letter  is 
observed  by  the  hanging  of  a  tiny  log 
of  wood  to  the  neck  of  every  rambling 
cur.  I  have  known  a  friend  of  my  own 
to  burthen  the  neck  of  his  house-dog 
with  a  champagne-cork.  In  my  earliest 
walks  here  I  was  greatly  puzzled  to 
account  for  this  unusual  fjEishion  of 
canine  necklaces.  It  seemed  to  me  as 
though  the  curs  were  all  doing  penance, 
and  that  I  had  arrived  in  the  middle  of 
a  dog-Lent.  There  is  a  more  formidable 
burthen  to  be  tied  ere  long  round  the 
necks  of  these  street-wanderers  in  the 
shape  of  an  annual  tax.  This  load,  I 
fear,  will  weigh  down  many  an  unsus- 
I)ecting  doggie  to  the  bottom  of  our 
canals,  there  to  study  subaqueous  botany 
tail  upwards  and  nose  downwards, 
steadied  in  that  uncomfortable  position 
by  a  brickbat-anchor — a  talisman  against 
aU  future  ill. 

lliere  is  an  old  man,  whom  I  pass 
continually  in  my  walks,  whose  costume 
is  composed  of  several  millions  of  rags. 
These  rags  are  either  fastened  to  tibe 
person  of  the  wearer  by  some  glutinous 
material,  or — ^what  to  me  seems  more 
probable— are  held  together  by  some 
special  interposition  of  Providence.  I 
have  an  idea  that  this  composite  and 
mosaic  costume  was  the  original  coat  of 
many  colours  made  for  Joseph  by  his 
father;  that  it  passed  from  the  Ish- 
maelites  to  Phoenicia;  from  thence  to 
Spain ;  and  was  brought  by  a  Milesian 
colony  to  the  City  of  the  Tribes,  where 
it  has  remained  to  this  day.  The  aged 
wearer  could  no  more  strip  his  clothes 
oiF  of  an  evening  than  a  bear  could  doff 
his  skin  before  wallowing  in  the  water. 
For  all  the  shabbiness  of  his  outer 
covering,  this  old  gentleman  is  no  beg- 
gar in  the  commonplace  acceptation  of 
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the  tferm.  "  Hd  has  nevet  once  conde- 
scended to  offer  me  a  regular  and  formal 
petition.  On  every  occasion  of  my 
passing,  he  has  said,  with  a  tone  of 
meek  and  long-suffering  reproach^* 
ness  : — *'  It's  the  ha'penny,  your  honour, 
that  I  never  got ! " 

There  are  old  women  about  by  the 
hundred,    some    in    gowns    infinitely 
checkered,  some  clad  with  a  simplicity 
that  would  have  stirred  Diogenes  to 
envy  and  emulation.      One    old  soul 
trudges  contentedly  about,  arrayed  in 
a  very  slightly-disguised  mealsaclL    She 
appears  to  have  made  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  it  for  the  head  to  go  through, 
and  a  hole  at  either  side  for  the  occa- 
sional extrusion  of  her  arms,  and  to  put 
it  on  as  you  would  put  on  an  ordinary 
smock.      This    soapless    gymnosophist 
seemed  as  cheerful  and  contented  when 
the  fi'ost  was  on  the  ground  as  she  does 
now,  when  the  sun  is  fit  to  bake  us  all, 
and  send  us  into  costumes  simpler  than 
her  own.     Ey  many  of  these  ramblmg 
old  ladies  I  have,  unhappily,  been  taken 
in  charge.     I  seldom  leave  my  door  at 
morning,  or  enter  it  at  eventide,  but  I 
have  to  walk  beneath  a  shower-bath  of 
prayer  and  invocation.     I  am  wholly 
unconscious  of  having  done  an}'thing  to 
deserve  it.     "With  some  of  these  good 
people  I  have  expostulated,  entreating 
them  to  go  and  bless  somebody  else,  if 
it  were  only  for  a  fortnight;  and  at 
times  I  have  peremptorily,  but  vainly, 
desired  them   to    go    themselves  and 
be blessed  too.  One  member  in  par- 
ticular of  this  Benedictine  Order  seems 
to  entertain  a  miserably  poor  idea  of  my 
Bi)ii'itual  condition,  for  she  prays  for  me, 
to   all  appearance,   absolutely  without 
ceasing.      My    landlady    has,    indeed, 
threatened  her  with  the  police ;  but  this 
persistent  old  Christian,  sui)ported  by 
the  purity  of  her  motives  and  the  legality 
of  her  ])roceedings,  lays  wait  for  me 
daily,  discharges  at  my  devoted  head 
volley  upon  volley  of  heartrending — 
because  utterly  unprovoked — benedic- 
tion. 

Eut  if  beggars  are  rare,  brats  are  rife. 
On  a  sunny  evening  every  sti-eet  and 
alley  is  swarming  with  urchins.  An 
elephant  could  sourcely  take  three  con- 


secutive steps  in  the  fish-market  with* 
out  stamping  upon  dozens  of  ragged, 
happy,  little  rascala    The  fact  is,  Pat, 
like  Harry  YIIL  is  addicted  to  matri- 
mony, but  is  without  the  burly  monaich's 
love  of  change.    When  Nora  has  passed 
the  outermost  rim  of  early  womanhood, 
if  she  be  in  possession  of  a  feathei^bed 
and  a  pig,  ^e  will  not  have  long  to 
pine  for  a  Benedick.    Pay  sweet  Noza  a 
visit  in  some  half-a-dozen  years,  and  yon 
will  find  her  cabin-floor  sprinkled  with 
ducks,  and  geese,  and  hens,  and  pigs,  and 
piglings,  and  black-eyed,  curly-haiied, 
semi-clad,  merry  little  photographs  of 
Patrick  and  Nora.     Common  things  an 
usually  held  cheap.     It  is  not  so  with 
regard  to  children  amongst  the  poorer 
classes  here.  It  is  a  singular  phenomenon 
in  social  ethics,  that  Uie  Insh  Catholic 
peasantry  should  be  purer  in  unmanied 
life,   and   more    affectionate  and  aelf- 
den}dng  in  their  after  family-relations, 
not  only  than  the  peasantry,  bat  than 
any  class  of  any  degree  in  more  wealthy 
and  civilized  Ikighmd.  The  Irish  reaper 
sends  from  across  the  water  his  summer 
wages,  almost  untouched,  to  mother,  or 
wife,  or  sister.     The  Irish  emigrant  in 
America  devotes  his  first  eamingB  to  the 
procuring  of  &ee  outward  passages  for 
his  kinsfolk  left  behind.     The  servant- 
maid  in  Cork  or  Dublin,  well-housed, 
well-fed,    well-dothed,    sighs  for    the 
smoky  cabin  on  the  bare  hill-side^  for 
the  potato-diet  and  the  red  petticoat  of 
her  childhood ;  and  will  send  ungrudg- 
ingly a  large  share  of  her  annual  wages 
to  buy  peat,  potatoes,  or  a  pig  for  the 
dear  'and  dirty  ones  at  home.      The 
moral  purity  of  the  Irish  peasant  is 
attributable  in  a  vexy  great  degree  to 
the  working  of  the  confessional ;   his 
dannislincss    and    afifectionateness    in 
domestic  life  are  due  to  his  Celtic  blood. 
In  my  walks  I  meet  with  certain 
oddities,  who  seem  part  and  parcel  of 
the  place,   and  whose  absence  would 
create  in  my  mind  an  uncomfortable 
sensation  of  vacuum.     Half-way  upon 
the  sea-road  sits  a  weird  and  crow-hbe 
old  woman,  who  would  make  a  capital 
witch  in  a  pantomime.    She  has  a  Uttb 
tray  upon  the  ground,  with  apples  or 
gooseberries  for  sale.    I  once  inade  her 
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a  trifling  present,  and  for  a  fortnight  she 
was  aristocratic  with  oranges.  £ut  this 
was  a  golden  age,  a  season  of  transitory 
grandeur.  I  never  knew  her  hut  once 
with  a  stock-in-trade  that  could  possibly 
have  cost  fourpence,  and  I  have  seen 
the  same  threepennyworth  gradually 
moulder  for  lack  of  purchasers.  She 
never  seems  to  beg,  and  no  one  ever 
seems  to  notice  her. 

There  is  a  tall,  gaunt  man,  some  six 
foot  six  in  height,  who  walks  peacefully 
hut  mournfully  about,  uttering  no  com- 
plaint, but  leaving  behind  him  an  al- 
most visible  trail  of  misery.  He  was 
at  one  time,  I  am  told,  a  respectable 
cottier;  but  the  corn-laws  came,  and 
brought  a  blessing  to  many  a  manufac- 
turing district  in  the  kingdom,  and  in 
Ireland  turned  many  a  peasant-farmer 
out  of  doors ; — the  old  see-saw  of  good 
and  evil.  God  be  merciful  to  such  as 
are  seated  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
plank! 

I  must  also  make  special  mention  of 
a  nondescript  creature  that  might  pro- 
fitably engage  the  attention  of  a  com- 
parative anatomist  The  creature  is 
considerably  below  three  feet  in  height, 
and  walks  about  with  a  staff  of  its  own 
length,  and  in  a  costume  approaching  the 
feminine.  It  has  a  jovial  look,  the 
creature ;  takes  a  penny,  if  unsolicited 
you  should  offer  it,  in  a  bluff  and  hearty 
manner,  as  though  to  reassure  you,  and 
let  you  know  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  transaction  for  you  to  be  ashamed 
o£  This  creature  is  to  me  a  perambu- 
lating conundrum ;  an  animated  note  of 
interrogation.  I  trust  nobody  will  ever 
give  me  the  answer.  The  conundrum, 
I  am  nearly  sure,  is  either  a  man, 
or  a  woman.  Indeed,  I  once  saw 
this  him-her  going  into  church  during 
Lent- tide  for  confession.  Consequently, 
there  will  be  some  one  in  the  world  that 
knows  whether  this  t^  is  a  A^  or  a  she. 
God  be  with  it,  be  it  masculine,  or 
feminine,  or  neuter,  or  epicoene  I  for  it 
is  a  good-natured  and  a  sunshiny  crea- 
ture. 

The  country  walks  around  the  city 
admit  of  little  variety.  If  you  take  the 
north-easterly  side  of  the  river,  and 
make  for  Lough  Corrib,  you  will  pass 


over  a  land  of  soHd  limestone.  Patches 
here  and  there  of  greenest  grass  afford 
excellent  pasture.  Such  is  the  case  with 
all  grass  upon  a  limestone  foundation. 
Here,  to  all  appearances,  some  fifty  acres 
might  support  one  goat.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  if  you  walk  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  you  will  pass  over 
thinly-clad  granite  until  you  reach  a 
knol^  called  Badger's  Something.  The 
name  is,  in  reality,  a  Celtic  word,  the 
correct  translation  of  which  presents  a 
trifling  difficulty.  From  the  summit  of 
this  hill  of  quaint  denomination  you  have 
one  of  the  strangest  and  most  gloomily- 
beautiful  of  viewa  On  every  side  are 
low,  undulating  grounds,  studded  close 
and  thick  with  stone  fences.  It  seems 
as  though  every  acre  were  a  book-cover 
bound  in  stone ;  or  as  though  you  had 
before  you  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
pounds  (not  money-poimds).  A  hard 
and  pitiless  land.  Valley  upon  valley 
of  desolation.  You  would  tbink  it  was 
the  ruins  of  some  old  world,  and  that 
there  had  not  yet  elapsed  sufficient  time 
for  its  renovation.  This  would  be  the 
yery  hill  for  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  to 
descend.  If  they  threw  over  their 
shoulders  every  stone  they  fell  in  withal^ 
an  empty  world  would  be  repeopled  in 
a  fortnight  Look  again;  it  is  the 
skeleton  of  a  land,  off  which  the  grassy 
skin  and  turfy  flesh  have  been  scraped 
by  that  old  anatomist.  Time.  There 
were  "green  forests  hereabouts  in  olden 
days.  Strange  to  say,  there  are  multi- 
tudinous cots  within  the  circle  of  your 
ken;  but  the  grey  cots  amalgamate  with 
the  grey  landscape.  Here  and  there  a 
film  of  smoke  tells  of  underlying  life. 
These  cots  are  inhabited  by  a  peaceful, 
orderly,  moral,  and  religious  peasantry. 
Alas !  within  another  twenty  years  these 
honest  people  will  be  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atiantic,  unless  some  sensible 
men  of  commerce  come  to  make  their 
own  fortunes  with  having  their  wheels 
turned  by  the  willing  waters  of  the  river 
Corrib. 

But,  although  the  inland  walks,  for 
all  their  savage  grandeur,  are  a  little 
monotonous,  the  westward  sea-walk  is 
magniflcent  Arrived  at  the  Blackrock 
upon  the  sea-road,  you  pass  a  stone  stQe;, 
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and  walk  along  a  smooth  terrace  of 
green.  You  reach  an  isolated  heap  of 
stones.  They  seem  loosely  scattered. 
Look  again ;  there  is  a  method  in  the 
scattering.  There  are  headstones,  and 
footstones,  and  loose  cairns  between. 
Eaise  your  hat,  for  you  are  on  holy 
ground  ;  in  the  burying-place  of  ancient 
mariners;  in  the  churchyard  of  the 
Great  Worm.  Pass  on,  until  over  stone 
and  shingle  you  reach  the  promontory 
ahead.  When  you  reach  it,  be  sorry  it 
is  not  the  month  of  May.  For,  were  it 
so,  the  green  grass  all  around  you  would 
be  alive  and  merry  with  little  Alpine 
strangers,  the  blue -starred  gentian 
flowers.  And  now  walk  to  the  farther 
end  of  the  bold  jutting  hill,  and  look 
over  the  undulating  lulls  of  County 
Clare,  the  great  masses  of  hard  limestone 
whitening  in  the  sun's  rays ;  and  look 
westwards,  where  the  isles  of  Arran  lie 
— visible,  if  you  come  upon  a  lucky 
day  anticipatory  of  rain — look,  and  see 
the  western  sun  go  hissing  into  the  red 
sea ;  look  northwards  at  the  wide  grey 
wilderness,  and  eastwards  towards  the 
broken  outline  of  the  old  city ;  and,  if 
the  heart  be  not  stirred  within  you  by  a 
spectacle  so  varied  and  beautiful  and 
solemn,  then  God  help  you  ! 

But  apart  from  the  beauty  and  gran- 
deur of  the  scene,  the  promontory  on 
which  you  stand  and  its  brethren  twain 
possess  a  peculiar  geological  interest. 
They  are  composed  of  limestone  detritus, 
and  are  as  full  of  granite  boulders  as 
a  Christmas  pudding  of  plums.  They 
were  deposited  here  by  some  great  gla- 
cial drift.  The  limestone  dust  would 
percolate  through  the  clefts  and  flrths  of 
ice ;  and  ever  and  anon  the  ice-lumps 
would  tumble  over  like  wheelbarrows, 
and  shoot  out  their  loads  of  granite. 
Far  inland  you  will  see  marks  of  the 
great  drill  in  the  rounded  outlines  of  the 
lower  hills  ;  and,  clearest  of  all,  in  great 
isolated  boulders ;  petrified  gods,  stone 
Titans — mute,  shapeless  records  of  a 
dead  eternity. 

Again,  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
hill,  luok  ujion  the  shallow  and  narrow 
water  betwixt  you  and  the  opposite 
promontory.  If  you  dig  sOme  two  or 
three  feet  deep,  on  the  verge  of  low- 


water  mark  during  spring-tides,  you  will 
disinter  a  variety  of  l^utifol  sheUs, 
that  are  strangers  to  European  shores. 
They  are  the  painted  homes  or  yessols 
of  Httle  mollusc-mariners,  that  saikd 
hither  in  the  tepid  waters  of  the  Golf- 
stream,  thousands  and  thousands  of 
years  before  the  birth  of  Ghzistopher 
Columbus. 

But,  apart  alike  from  consideration  of 
picturesque  beauty,  of  geological  and 
conchological  interest,  this  hill  is  to  my 
imagination  consecrated  by  a  strange  and 
prophetic  dream  that  I  dreamt  here  one 
cloudless  sunny  afternoon.  I  dreamt 
that  I  was  made  dictator  of  this  beau- 
tiful but  ill-starred  island  for  the  space 
of  three  moons ;  that  I  made  instant  and 
diligent  search,  and  had  brought  together 
on  to  yonder  beach  all  non-reaident 
noblemen;  aU  idle,  good-for-nothing 
gentlemen-jockeys ;  allrude,  discourteons, 
and  mischief  working  proselytisers ;  all 
sheepless  shepherds ;  the  mayors  and 
councillors  of  certain  cities  notorious  for 
the  rowdiness  of  their  religion;  all 
ecclesiastical  editors ;  all  political  eccle- 
siastics; that  one  day  upon  the  hill 
were  stationed  thirty  bands  of  mudc, 
and  that  the  pasture-grounds  along  the 
beach  were  crowded  with  a  million  of 
spectators ;  that  the  Great  Eastern  was 
at  anchor  in  the  centre  of  the  hay,  and 
that  the  non-resident  noblemen,  and  the 
idle,  good-for-nothing  gentiemen-jockeys, 
and  the  mischief-working  proselytisos, 
the  sheepless  shepherds,  the  unruly 
mayors  and  councillors,  the  ecclesiastical 
politicians,  and  political  ecclesiaslicB 
went  two  and  two  into  boats,  to  be  em- 
barked in  the  new  Koah's  ark,  and  to 
enter  there  upon  a  Kilkenny  warfare; 
and  that,  when  the  ark  was  laden  with 
its  cargo  of  mischief  and  rubbish,  it 
made  slowly  and  majestically  for  the 
western  sea  ;  and  that  thereupon  the 
thirty  bands  struck  up  a  marvellous 
sound  of  jubilant  harmony,  and  that  the 
million  of  spectatoi^  shouted  with  a 
loud  shout,  and  that  thereafter  the  land 
had  rest  forty  thousand  years. 

Let  us  on  some  one  of  our  walks  rc- 
tum  from  the  promontory  by  the  now 
C  J  rattan  Koad,  and  thread  the  mazes  of 
the  Claddagli.     This  is  our  fishing  ril- 
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lage.  It  consists  of  numeroiis  discon- 
nected little  clumps  of  cottages,  scat- 
tered about  in  reckless  confusion.  You 
may  walk  where  you  please,  for  there  is 
no  cul-de-sac.  It  is  a  Eosamond's  Bower : 
a  very  dirty  one,  wherein  you  cannot  go 
astray,  and  wherein  is  no  Eosamond. 
Peep  into  one  of  the  cots,  and  you  have 
a  sample  of  them  alL  A  ground-floor,  a 
thatched  roof,  a  peat-fire,  an  old  withered 
woman  dimly  visible  through  the  peat- 
smoke,  a  gander,  goose,  and  goslings, 
and  a  duck  family  about  the  doorway, 
a  cock  with  his  cackling  hareem  perched 
on  some  beam  inside,  and  some  half- 
clad  merry  urchins  teasing  a  black  piggy- 
wig.  And  now  you  have  seen  enough ; 
the  smell  of  peat  is  too  pungent  to  be 
agreeable.  Your  eyes  are  watering,  and 
you  have  a  sensation  in  your  nose  and 
mouth  as  though  you  had  been  smoking 
a  mixture  of  soot  and  bad  tobacco.  If 
it  be  a  sunny  day,  and  near  the  evening 
hours,  we  may  as  well  walk  to  the  end 
of  the  western  pier,  seat  ourselves  upon 
its  ledge  of  stone,  and  contemplate. 
Yon  tall  and  stately  vessels  at  anchor  in 
the  roadstead,  asleep  on  their  own  per- 
fect shadows,  are  discharging  into  barges 
cargoes  of  grain  or  guano.  From  round 
the  lighthouse  is  coming  a  fleet  of  fish- 
ing-craft in  long  line,  one  by  one,  black- 
sailed,  and  freighted,  according  to  the 
season,  with  fish,  or  peat,  or  seaweed. 
But  there  is  a  splash  to  our  left :  look, 
there  are  little  sea-dogs  leaping  at  low 
water  into  the  sea  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  below  them.  Scarcely  have  they 
cloven  the  clear  green  water  with  their 
down-pointed  feet,  when  up  again  they 
spring  like  corks,  and  away  they  go 
swimming  and  frisking  like  tadpoles. 
The  transparency  of  the  water  beneath 
us  is  delusive  as  to  its  real  depth ;  none 
of  these  leapers,  unless  he  made  a  pur- 
posed eiibrt,  need  touch  the  white  sand 
with  his  feet.  Observe  one  of  these 
little  fellows  after  he  has  undressed. 
Eound  his  neck  you  will  see  a  collar  of 
cord,  with  a  slip,  apparently  of  leather, 
attached.  This,  I  imagine,  is  an  amulet, 
and  has  been  blessed  by  the  priest.  The 
lad  will  cross  himself  upon  the  forehead 
and  the  breast  just  before  he  plunges — 
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with  his  amulet  on — into  the  water, 
!N^ow  this  almost  unconscious  reference 
to  religion,  made  by  these  peasant  chil- 
dren in  the  midst  of  noise  and  play 
might  suggest  to  one  a  few  reflections 
upon  the  contrasts  between  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism.  The  former  might 
seem  an  adaptative  garment,  fit  for  wear 
on  every  day  alike;  the  latter  a  robe 
kept  clean  and  new  by  being  worn  on 
Sundays  only.  The  former  might  seem 
a  monetary  system  embracing  notes, 
and  gold,  and  silver,  and  minutest  cop- 
per coins;  the  latter  a  silver  coinage, 
where  many  pieces  must  be  used  to 
pay  a  sum  of  magnitude,  and  where  no 
piece  is  small  enough  for  trifling  wants. 
But,  bless  me,  I  am  wandering.  As  the 
tide  is  at  its  lowest,  let  us  walk  round 
by  the  fish-market,  and  see  the  river 
dragged  for  salmon. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  fish-market 
is  an  old  and  broken  and  picturesque 
gateway.  Over  it,  with  your  mind's  eye, 
you  may  trace  the  words:  "Ichabod, 
Ichabod."  I  trust,  the  glory  wiU  one 
day  return  again.  At  intervals  in  our 
streets  you  will  see  great  stately  man- 
sions, that  bespeak  an  ancient  time  of 
prosperity  and  wealth.  Por  a  long 
period  Galway  was  held,  as  an  outer- 
lying,  isolated,  and  well-defended  camp, 
by  a  small  but  gallant  and  resolute  band 
of  Anglo-Kormans,  in  the  midst  of  a 
numerous,  fierce,  and  inveterately  hostile 
population.  Over  one  of  the  gates  is 
said  to  have  been  inscribed :  "  Prom 
the  bloody  OTlahertys,  0  Lord,  deliver 
us  1 "  After  the  subjugation  of  the 
native  septs,  the  heads  and  leading 
members  of  the  great  houses  or  tribes  of 
Galway  engaged  largely  in  the  wine 
trade  with  Prance  and  Spain,  exporting 
grain  and  cattle.  The  architecture  of 
the  old  mansions  is  such  as  you  read  of 
in  «  Don  Quixote,"  or  «  Gil  Bias."  You 
pass  through  an  archway  in  the  centre 
of  the  front  facade  into  a  square  court 
bounded  by  the  dwelling-house  and 
oflices.  The  mullions  and  ornamental 
work,  wherever  uneffaced,  are  Spanish 
in  style.  To  the  remains  of  one  of  the 
old  mansions  a  singular  and  tragic  in- 
terest is  attached.    A  young  patriciaD, 
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whose  fkther  was  head  of  a  tribe,  and 
mayor  of  the  city,  on  his  retnni  from 
Spain  as  supercargo  in  one  of  his  ^Either^s 
vessels,  murdered  the  captain  from 
motives  of  loye-jealonsy.  He  was  tried, 
found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  death. 
But  youth,  and  noblesse,  and  the  special 
motive  for  the  crime  pleaded  for  the 
criminal,  and  no  one  had  the  will  or 
courage  to  act  the  part  of  executioner. 
On  the  balcony  of  his  own  house  the 
mayor  vindicated  with  his  own  hands 
the  terrible  majesty  of  law.  Gralway 
had  its  stem  fathers  as  well  as  ancient 
Eomc. 

This  old  city  has  never  ceased  to  be 
Catholic ;  the  vesper-bell  has  rung  for 
centuries;  [the  old  cathedral  stands,  a 
venerable  cross,  in  our  midst;  but  its 
vaulted  roof  of  stone  re-echoes,  and  on 
Sundays  only,  to  the  thin  sound  of  rare 
Protestant  worshippers.  The  Catholic 
sparrow  gazes  yearningly  on  the  old 
nest,  and  thinks  hard  things  of  the 
Protestant  cuckoo. 

Eeligious  discord  has  been  for  ages 
the  curso  of  Ireland,  the  chief  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  its  mental  and  commercial 
progress.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that 
the  city  which  has  most  disgraced  itself 
by  the  perpetuation  of  religious  animo- 
sities is  the  centre  and  nucleus  of  Scoto- 
Irish  Presbyterianism.  A  Catholic  city 
in  the  south  may  be  placed  second  in 
the  discreditable  list.  The  established 
Church  of  Ireland  has  suffered  greatly, 
and,  perhaps,  unfeirly,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Catholic  public,  and  of  very  many 
of  its  o^vn  members,  by  its  supposed  con- 
nexion with  a  society  of  zealous,  well- 
meaning,  but  unsuccessful  and  indiscreet 
proselytisers.  Every  single  lay  Protest- 
ant gentleman,  and  almost  every  Protest- 
ant clerg}'man,  with  whose  opinions  on 
the  subject  I  have  become  directly  or  in- 
directly conversant,  views  unfavourably 
the  extreme  measures  adopted  by  this 
society.  It  was  only  of  late  that  I  was 
walking  with  two  friends,  whose  attach- 
ment to  our  own  communion  is  un- 
doubted, but  who  have  numerous  friends 
attached  to  the  older  form  of  fEuth,  when, 
at  a  turn  in  the  street,  we  read  on  a  large 
placard  staring  us  in  the  face  the  follow- 


ing words  :  ^  I%6  Hope  of  ike 

AS  CONTRASTED  wUk  iht  Hope  of 

the  Roman  CathoUc  !  I  /"    I  cannot  aiy 

which  of  the  three  felt  the  most  hami- 
liated  by  the  perusal  of  this  mischievoni 
and  most  un-Christian  insult 

If  such  a  placard  were  posted  up  hj 
the  emissaries  of  a  religious  minority  in 
the  streets  of  BeUiftst^  Aberdeen,  61m- 
gow,  or  Manchester,  iJie  postezs  would 
be  fleet  of  foot  indeed,  if  they  escaped 
out  of  any  of  these  towns  with  a  sonnd 
head  and  a  whole  skin.  It  speaks  well 
for  the  forbearance  of  the  Catholic  detgy, 
and  the  orderliness  of  our  poorer  popo- 
lation  here,  that  the  periodical  appear- 
ance of  such  indecent  manifestos  hn 
never  led  to  a  disturbance  of  the  peacei 

And  now,  reader,  let  me  tell  you  of 
a  sad,  but  edifying  spectacle^  that  I 
witnessed  some  six  months  ago  in  this 
old  Catholic  city.  Early  in  the  kst 
spring,  upon  a  certain  day  every  shop 
was  here  closed  till  past  noon,  uid  the 
whole  population  ni^as  out  of  dooza  A 
student  of  the  college  was  that  monung 
to  be  buried.  The  deceased  had  been 
a  youth  of  excellent  abilities,  of  good 
promise;  of  kindly,  affectionate,  and 
loveable  temperament.  His  death  had 
been  due  to  a  most  lamentable  accidenL 
His  family  were  widely  known,  and 
universally  respected.  The  coffin  was 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  fellow- 
students  ;  and  on  the  coffin  were  laid 
the  student's  cap  and  gown.  There  was 
only  one  conveyance  in  the  funeral  pro- 
cession, and  in  that  were  seated  the 
father  of  the  poor  boy,  and  a  whiter 
haired,  venerable  man  of  God — ^the 
Catholic  rector  of  the  parisL  The 
father  was  a  Protestant.  The  funenl 
service  was  read  by  two  Protestant 
clergymen,  in  a  church  crammed  with 
a  congregation  of  Catholic  poor.  The 
priest  stood  by  the  father  through  the 
service  in  the  alien  church,  and  stood 
by  him  at  the  grave-side^  supporting 
him  through  his  moments  of  unspeak- 
ably  agony.  Where  I  was  standing  in 
the  churchyard,  was  a  group  of  little 
ragged  children ;  Catholics,  of  couzse. 
One  of  them  spoke  with  an  inopportune 
loudness,  but  was  rebuked  by  a  tiny 
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companion,  and  told  to  be  quiet,  and 
listen  to  the  good  clergyman.  "  Out  <rf 
the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  doth 
Grod  perfect  praise."  Whenever,  in 
future,  I  shall  feel  my  Christiaiiity 
wani|^  into  sectarianism,  I  shall  call 
to  mind  that  solemn  and  sublime  scene; 
how  the  white-haired  servant  of  the 


Lord  stobd  comfbrting  a  poor  ChristiAn: 
brother,  heedless  of  doctrinal  differences 
in  the  presence  of  an  awful  sorrow ;  and 
how  &e  ragged  little  Catholic  chit 
preached,  all  unconsciously,  a  short 
sermon  to  me  upon  Christian^  charity 
and  godly  reverence,  in  a  Protestant 
churchyard. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

There  was  a  little  dog  that  crept  and 
moaned  by  Clayton's  body,  a  little  dog 
that  knew  no  better,  never  having  been 
taught  much.  It  was  a  small  black 
Swedish  spaniel,  skUful  only  in  wood- 
cocks, and  pretty  well  up  to  a  snipe  or 
two,  but  actually  afraid  of  a  pheasant  on 
account  of  the  dreadful  noise  he  made. 
She  knew  not  any  more  than  the  others 
why  her  name  was  "  Wena,"  and  she 
was  perfectly  contented  with  it,  though 
it  must  have  been  a  corruption.  The  men 
said  it  ought  to  be  "Winifred";  the 
maids,  more  romantic,  "  Rowena  ; "  but 
very  likely  John  Rosedew  was  rightj 
being  so  strong  in  philology,  when  he 
maintained  that  the  name  was  a  synco- 
pated form  of  "  Wadstena,"  and  indi- 
cated her  origin. 

However,  she  knew  her  master's  name 
better  than  her  own.  You  had  only  to 
say  "  Clayton "  anywhere  or  anywlien, 
and  she  would  lift  her  tangled  ears  in  a 
moment,  jerk  her  little  whisk  of  a  tail, 
till  you  feared  for  its  continuity,  and 
trot  about  with  a  sprightly  air,  seeking 
all  around  for  him.  Now  she  was  cuddled 
close  in  to  his  bosom,  moaning,  and 
shivering,  and  licking  him,  staring  wist- 
fully at  his  eyes  and  the  wound  where 
the  blood  was  welling.  She  would  not 
let  John  Rosedew  touch  him,  but 
snapped  as  he  leaned  over;  and  then 
she  began  to  whimper  softly,  and  nuzzle 
her  head  in  closw.     "  Wena,"  he  said, 


in  a  very  low  voice — •*  pretty  Wena,  let 
me.**  And'  then  she  understood  that 
he  meant  well,  and  stood  up,  and 
watched  him  intently. 

John  knew  in  a  moment  that  all  was 
over  between  this  world  and  Clayton 
Kowell.  He  had  felt  it  from  the  first 
glance  indeed,  but  could  not  keep  hope 
from  fluttering.  Afterwards  he  had  no 
idea  what  he  did,  or  how  he  did  it,  but 
the  impression  left  by  that  short  gaze 
was  as  stem  as  the  death  it  noted.  Full 
in  the  throat  was  tho  ghastly  wound, 
and  the  charge  had  passed  out  at  the 
back  of  the  neck,  through  the  fatal  grape- 
cluster.  Though  the  bright  hair  flowed 
in  a  pool  of  blood,  and  the  wreck  of  life 
was  pitiful,  the  face  looked  calm  and  un- 
wrung  by  anguish,  yet  firm  and  staunch, 
with  the  courage  summoned  to  ward 
death  rather  than  meet  it. 

John  Rosedew,  shy  and  diffident  in  so 
many  little  matters,  was  not  a  man  to 
be  dismayed  when  the  soul  is  moving 
vehemently.  Kow  he  leaped  straight  to 
the  (me  conclusion,  fearful  as  it  was. 

"  Holy  God,  have  mercy  on  those  we 
love  so  much !    l^o  accident  is  this,  but  , 
a  savage  murder." 

He  fell  upon  his  knees  one  moment^ 
and  prayed  with  a  dead  hand  in  his  own. 
He  knew,  of  course,  that  the  soul  was 
gone,  a  distance  thought  can  never  gaze ; 
but  prayer  flies  best  in  darkness. 

Then,  with  the  teai*s  all  down  his 
cheeks,  he  looked  round  once^  as  if  to 
mark  the  things  he  would  have  to  tell 
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o£  In  front  of  the  corpse  lay  the 
fjEiyourite  gun,  with  the  muzzle  plunged 
into  the  bushes^  as  if  the  owner  had 
fallen  with  the  piece  raised  to  his  shoul* 
der.  The  hammer  of  one  barrel  was 
cocked,  of  the  other  on 'half-cock  only; 
both  the  nipples  were  capped,  and,  of 
course,  both  barrels  loaded.  The  line 
of  its  fire  was  not  towards  Cradock,  but 
commanded  a  'little  by-path  leading 
into  the  heart  of  the  wood. 

Meanwhile,  Cradock  had  fallen  for- 
ward from  the  steep  brow  of  the  hedge- 
bank  ;  the  branch  to  which  he  clung  in 
that  staggering  way,  had  broken.  Slowly 
he  rose  from  the  ground,  and  still  intent 
and  horror-struck,  unable  to  come  nearer, 
looked  more  like  one  of  the  smitten 
trees  which  they  call  in  the  forest  *'  dead 
men,"  than  a  Uving  and  breathing  body. 
John  Eosedew,  not  knowing  what  he 
did,   ran  to  the  wretched  fellow,  and 
tried  to  take  his  hand,  but  the  offer  was 
quite  unnoticed.     With  his  eyes  still 
fixed  on  his  twin-brother's  corpse,  the 
youth  began  fumbling  clumsily  in  the 
pocket  of  his  shooting-coat;  he  pulled 
out  a  powder-flask,  and  rapidly,  never 
once  looking  at  it,  dropped  a  charge 
into  either  barreL     John  heard  the  click 
of  the  spring— one,  two,  as  quick  as  he 
could  have  said  it.     Then  the  young 
man  drew  &om  his  waistcoat-pocket  two 
thick  patent  wads^  and  squeezed  one 
into  either   cylinder.     All  at  once  it 
struck  poor   ** Uncle  John"  what  he 
was  going  to  do.     Preparing  to  shoot 
himself! 

"  Cradock,  my  boy,  is  this  all  tho 
fear  of  God  I  have  taught  you  ? " 

Cradock  looked  at  him  curiously,  and 
nodded  his  head  in  acknowledgment 
It  was  plain  that  his  wits  were  wander- 
ing. The  parson  immediately  seized  the 
gun,  and  sowed  the  powder  broadcast, 
then  wrenched  the  flask  away  from  him 
with  a  hand  there  was  no  resisting. 
Then  for  the  first  time  he  observed 
Caldo  in  the  hedge,  "  down-charging ;  " 
the  well-trained  dog  had  never  moved 
from  the  moment  his  master  fired. 

"  Come  with  me  at  once,  come  home, 
Cradock;  boy,  you  shall  come  home 
with  me  1 " 


But  the  man  of  threescore  was  not 
quick  enough  for  the  young  despair. 
Cradock  was  out  of  sight  in  the  thicket^ 
and  Caldo  galloped  after  him.  Wild 
with  himself  for  his  slowness  of  wit^ 
John  Eosedew  ran  to  poor  Clayton's 
gun,  for  fear  of  his  brotiier  finding  it 
Then  he  took  from  the  dead  boy's  pocket 
his  new  and  burnished  powder-flask, 
though  it  went  to  his  heart  to  do  it^  and 
leaped  upon  the  back  of  Corssbus,  with- 
out a  thought  of  Xenophon.  Only  Wena 
was  left  to  keep  her  poor  master  com- 
pany. 

How  the  rector  got  to  the  baU  I 
know  not^  neither  has  he  any  recoUeo- 
tion;  but  he  must  have  sat  hia  hone 
like  a  Nimrod,  and  taken  a  hedge  and 
two  ditches.  All  we  know  is  that  he 
did  get  there,  with  Corssbus  as  fright- 
ened as  he  was,  and  returned  to  the 
place  of  disaster  and  death,  with  three 
men,  of  whom  Dr.  Hutton  was  one. 
Sir  Cradock  was  not  yet  retomed  to  his 
home,  and  the  servants  received  proper 
orders. 

As  the  four  men,  walking  in  awe  and 
sorrow,  cast  the  light  of  a  lamp  through 
the  bushes,  they  heard  a  quick  rustle  of 
underwood,  and  crackle  of  the  dead 
twigs,  but  saw  no  one  moving 

''Some  one  has  been  here  since  I 
left,"  exclaimed  John  Eosedew,  trem- 
bling ;  '*  some  one  has  lain  beside  the 
body,  and  put  marks  of  blood  on  the 
forehead." 

Each  of  the  men  knew  of  course,  what 
it  was — Cradock  embracing  his  brother ! 
"  A  good  job  you  took  the  gun  away; 
wonder  you  had  the  sense  though,"  said 
Eufus  Ilutton  sharply,  to  pretend  he 
wasn't  crying;  "I  only  know  what  I 
should  have  done,  if  I  had  shot  my 
brother  so — ^blown  out  the  remains  of 
my  brains,  sir  ! " 

*^  Hush ! "  said  John  Eosedew,  solemnly, 
and  his  deep  voice  made  their  hearts 
thrill ;  ''  it  is  not  our  own  life  to  will  or 
to  do  with.  In  the  hands  of  the  Lord 
are  our  life  and  our  death." 

They  knelt  around  the  pale  corpse 
tenderly,  shading  the  lamp  from  the 
eyes  of  it :  even  Eufus  could  not  handle 
it  in  a  medical  manner.    One  of  the  men^ 
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who  had  always  declared  that  he  had 
saved  Clayton's  life  in  his  childhood, 
fell  flat  on  the  ground,  and  sobhed  fear- 
fully. I  cannot  dwell  on  it  any  more ; 
it  makes  a  fellow  cry  to  think  of  it. 
Only,  thank  God,  that  I  am  not  bound 
to  tell  how  they  met  his  father. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

Mabe  Stote,  the  head  gamekeeper  on 
the  Kowelhurst  estate,  was  a  true  and 
honest  specimen  of  the  West  Saxon  pea- 
sant— slow,  tenacious,  and  dogged,  faith- 
ful and  affectionate,  with  too  much  defe- 
reuce  perhaps  to  all  who  seemed  ''his 
betters."  Ho  was  now  about  fifty  years 
old,  but  sturdy  and  active  as  ever,  with 
a  weather-beaten  face  and  eyes  always 
in  quest  of  something.  His  home  was 
a  lonely  cottage  in  one  of  the  plantations, 
and  there  he  had  a  tidy  and  very  intel- 
ligent wife,  and  a  host  of  little  anxieties. 
HLs  children,  the  sparrow-hawks,  the 
weasels,  the  young  fellows  who  "  called 
theirselves  under-keepers,  and  all  they 
kept  was  theirselves,  sir,'* — what  with 
these  troubles,  and  (worst,  perhaps,  of 
all)  that  nest  of  charcoal  burners  by  the 
bustle-headed  oak,  with  Black  Will  at 
the  head  of  them,  sometimes,  Mark  Stote 
would  assure  us,  his  head  was  gone  "  all 
wiwery^  like,"  and  he  could  get  no 
sleep  of  night-time. 

A  mizzly,  drizzly  rain  set  in  before 
the  poor  people  got  home  that  evening 
with  the  body  of  Clayton  l^owelL  Long 
mournful  soughs  of  wind  ensued,  the 
boughs  of  the  trees  went  heavily,  and  it 
blew  half  a  gale  before  morning  ;  but  it 
takes  a  real  storm  to  penetrate  some  parts 
of  the  forest.  Once,  however,  let  the 
storm  get  in,  and  it  makes  the  most  of 
the  opportunity,  raging  with  triple  fury, 
as  a  lion  does  in  a  compound — the  rage 
of  the  imperious  blast,  when  it  finds  no 
exit. 

In  the  gray  of  the  morning,  two  men 
mot,  face  to  face,  in  the  overhanging  of 

1  "Wivvery,"  i.e.  giddy  and  dizzy. — 
[?]  **  Weavery,"  from  the  clack  and  thrum  of 
the  loom,  or,  more  probably,  a  softer  form  of 
**  quivery :  "  the  West  Saxon  lores  to  sofboi 
words. 


the  Cofl&n  Wood.  Which  was  the  more 
scared  of  the  two,  neither  could  have 
said ;  although  each  felt  a  little  pleased 
at  the  terror  of  the  other.  The  one  of 
strong  nerves  was  superstitious;  the 
other,  though  £ree  from  much  super- 
stition, was  nervous  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  tall  and  big  man 
was  Mark  Stote,  the  little  fellow  who 
frightened  him  Dr.  Eufus  Hutton.  The 
latter,  of  course,  was  the  first  to  recover 
presence  of  mind,  for  Mark  Stote's 
mental  locomotion  was  of  ponderous 
metal. 

"  What  brings  you  here,  Mr.  Stote,  at 
this  time  of  the  morning  V* 

"And  what  brings  you  here,  Dr. 
Hutton  1"  Mark  might  lutve  asked  with 
equal  reason.  He  wondered  afterwards 
why  he  did  not;  the  wonder  would 
have  been  if  he  had.  As  it  was  he  only 
said, — 

''To  see  the  rights  o'  my  young 
meester,  sir." 

"  The  wrongs  you  mean,^  said  Eufus ; 
''Mark  Stote,  tiiere  is  more  in  this 
matter  than  any  man  yet  has  guessed 
at" 

"You  be  down  upon  the  truth  of 
it,  my  word  for  it  but  you  be,  sir.  Tve 
a  shot  along  o'  both  of 'em,  since  'em 
wor  that  haigh,  and  see'd  how  they 
thought  of  ti^eir  guns,  sir ;  Meester 
Clayton  wor  laike  enough  to  shoot 
Meester  Cradrock  'xidentually ;  but 
never'  wicey  warse,  sir,  as  the  parson 
sayeth,  never  wicey  warse,  sir,  for  I 
niver  see  no  one  so  cartious  laike." 

"Mark  Stote,  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  Cradock  shot  his  brother  on  pur^ 
pose  1 " 

Mark  stared  at  Bufus  for  several  mo^ 
ments,  then  he  thrust  forth  his  broad 
brown  hand  and  seized  him  by  the  collar. 
Dr.  Hutton  felt  that  he  was  nothing  in 
that  big  man's  grasp,  but  he  would  not 
play  the  coward. 

"  Stote,  let  me  go  this  instant.  Til 
have  you  discharged  this  very  day  tmless 
you  beg  my  pardon." 

"That  you  moy  then,  if  you  can, 
meester.  A  leetle  chap  coom  fram  Ingy, 
an'  we  bin  two  hmmer  and  feefty  year 
'long  o'  the  squire  and  his  foregoers  I" 
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Keyertbeless    he    let  Euftus    go^    and 
looked  oyer  his  hat  indignantly. 

"You  are  an  honest  fellow,"  cried 
Hutton,  when  he  got  his  breath  again ; 
"an  uncommonly  honest  fellow,  although 
in  great  need  of  enlightenment  It  is 
not  in  my  nature,  my  man,"  here  he 
felt  like  a  patron,  getting  over  his 
shaking,  so  elastic  was  his  spirit;  "I 
assure  you,  Luke^ — ah  no,  your  name  is 
Matthew ;  upon  my  word  I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  am  almost  sure  it  is  Mark — 
Mr.  Mark,  I  shall  do  my  utmost  for 
your  benefit.  !Now  talk  no  more^  but 
acty  Mark." 

"I  oodn't  a  talked  nothing,  but  for 
mating  with  your  honour." 

"  Ihen  resume  your  taciturnity,  which 
I  see  is  habitual  with  you,  and  perhaps 
constitutional."  Mark  Stote  felt  sore 
all  over.  Dr.  Hutton  now  was  the 
collarer.  Mark,  in  his  early  childhood, 
had  been  to  school  for  a  fortnight,  and 
ran  away  >vith  a  sense  of  rawness,  which 
any  big  word  renewed. 

**Mr.  Stote,  I  will  thank  you  to 
search  in  that  direction,  while  I  investi- 
gate this  way." 

Mark  Stote  longed  to  suggest  that 
possibly  Dr.  Hutton,  being  (as  you 
might  say)  a  foreigner,  was  not  so  well 
skilled  in  examining  ground  as  a  wood- 
man of  thirty  years'  standing ;  and  there- 
fore, that  he,  old  Mark,  should  have  the 
new  part  assigned  to  him,  before  it  was 
trampled  by  Eufus.  But  the  game- 
keeper knew  not  how  to  express  it;  sure 
though  he  was  (as  all  of  us  are,  when 
truth  hits  the  heart  like  a  hunmer), 
that  something  evil  would  come  of 
slurring  the  matter  so  feebly.  But  who 
are  we  to  blame  him  t — ^we  who  transport 
a  poor  ignorant  girl  for  trying  to  hide 
her  ignominy,  while  we  tkrotUe,  before 
she  can  cry,  babe  Truth,  who  should  be 
received  in  society  with  a  **  Welcome, 
little  stranger?" 

With  the  heavy  rain-drops  hanging 
like  leeches,  or  running  together,  as  ^ey 
do,  at  every  thorn  or  scale  of  the  bark, 
seeking  provocation  to  come  down  the 
nape  of  the  neck  of  any  man,  Sufiis  Hut- 
ton  went  creeping  under,  trying  not  to 
imtate  them,  pretending  tibat  he  was 


qidte  at  home,  and  understood  them  li] 
a  jungle.  Nevertheless  he  repented,  and 
did  not  thoroughly  search  more  than  ten 
square  yards.  The  things  would  knock 
him  so  in  the  hce^  and  the  stumpe  would 
stick  in  his  trousers  so,  and  the  diops 
were  so  bad  for  his  rheumatism;  and, 
as  it  was  quite  impossible  for  any  man 
to  make  way  there,  what  on  eartii  was 
there  to  look  for  1 

In  spite  of  all  this,  he  did  find  some- 
thing, and  stowed  it  away  in  his  waist- 
coat pocket,  to  be  spoken  of,  or  otherwias, 
according  to  the  turn  of  events.  And 
by  this  he  meant  no  dishonesty,  at  least 
in  Ins  own  opinion,  only  he  pitied  yoong 
Cradock  most  deeply,  and  would  do  all 
he  could  in  his  ^eivour.  At  the  side  of 
the  narrow  by-path  leading  £rom  that 
woodman's  track  (by  which  John  Bose^ 
dew  had  approached)  into  the  &r  depth 
of  the  thicket,  Dr.  Hutton  found,  nx^er 
a  blackberry  bush,  a  little  empty  tube^ 
unlike  any  tube  he  had  seen  bcfoia  It 
was  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Sodden  as  it  was  with  the 
rain,  and  opened  partway  along  the 
seam,  it  still  retained,  unmistakeably, 
the  smell  of  exploded  powder.  It  seemed 
to  be  made  of  mill-board,  or  some  other 
form  of  paper,  with  a  glaze  upon  the 
outside  and  some  metal  foil  at  the  butt  of 
it.  What  puzzled  Eufus  most  of  all 
a  little  cylinder  passing  into  and 
the  bottom,  something  like  a  boot  tag. 

Dr.  Hutton  was  not  at  this  time 
skilled  in  modem  runnerj.  He  knew 
how  to  load  a  fowling-piece^  and  .what 
the  difference  was  between  a  flint-gon 
and  a  percussion-gun ;  moreover,  he  had 
been  out  shooting  once  or  twice  in  India, 
not  from  any  love  of  the  sport,  but  to 
oblige  his  neighbours.  So  he  thought 
himself  both  acute  and  learned  in  anir- 
ing  at  the  conclusion  that  this  was  a 
cartridge-case. 

'^Mark,  does  Mr.  Cradock  Kowdl 
generally  shoot  with  cartridges  1  ** 

**  He  laiketh  mostways  to  be  with  a 
curtreege  in  his  toard  barryel,  sir." 

^Oh,  keeps  a  cartridge  in  his  left 
barrel,  does  ho ;  and  fires  first  the  rigfa^ 
I  suppose  1 " 
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Leaving  Ma^k  to  contmue  the  search, 
Bufus  returned  to  tlie  hall,  after  care- 
fully taking  the  distances  between  cer- 
tain important  points.  He  was  hound, 
as  he  felt,  to  lose  no  time  in  making  the 
strictest  examination  of  the  poor  youth's 
body.  For  now,  in  this  great  calamity, 
the  management  of  everything  seemed 
to  fall  upon  Kufus  Hutton.  Sir  Cra- 
dock,  of  course,  was  overwhelmed ;  John 
Kosedew,  although  so  deeply  distressed, 
for  the  boys  were  like  his  own  to  him, 
was  ready  to  do  his  utmost;  but>  as 
every  one  knew,  except  himself,  he  was 
not  a  man  of  the  world.  Unluckily, 
too,  Mr.  Garnet,  always  the  leading 
spirit  wherever  he  appeared,  had  not  yet 
presented  himself  in  this  keen  emer- 
gency. But  his  son  came  up,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  to  ask  how  Sir  Cradock 
Kowell  was,  and  to  say  that  his  father 
was  quite  laid  up  with  a  violent  bilious 
attack.  Dr.  Hutton  worked  very  hard, 
kept  his  mind  on  the  stretch  continually, 
ordered  every  one  right  and  left.  He 
even  contrived  to  repulse  all  the  kindred, 
to  the  twentieth  generation,  who  were 
flocking  in,  that  day,  to  rejoice  at  the 
manhood  of  the  heir.  From  Old  Hog- 
staff,  who  knew  all  the  family,  kith  and 
kin,  and  friends  and  enemies,  he  learned 
the  names  of  the  guests  expected,  and 
met  them  with  laconic  missives  handed 
through  the  closed  gates  at  the  lodgea 
In  many  cases,  it  is  to  be  feared,  indig- 
nation overcame  sympathy  ;  "  upstart 
insolence ! "  was  heard  tlurough  the 
clatter  of  carriage- windows,  very  nearly 
as  often  as, "  most  sad  occurrence ! "  How- 
ever, most  of  them  were  consoled  by  the 
prospect  of  learning  everything  at  the 
inquest  on  the  morrow.  What  could 
be  clearer  than  that  Cradock  must  be 
hanged  for  Clayton's  murder  ?  The  dis- 
grace would  kill  the  old  baronet  "  And 
then,  it  would  be  very  painful,  but  my 
wife  would  be  bound,  sir,  for  the  sake 
of  her  poor  children,  to  prove  her  direct 
descent  fix)m  that  well-known  Sir  Cra- 
dock Nowell,  who  shot  a  man  in  the 
New  Forest.  Ah,  I  fear  it  runs  in  the 
famUy." 

But  their  wrath  was  most  unphiloso- 
phical,  unworthy  of  any  moralists,  when 


they  found  that  Eufus  had  cheated  them 
all  as  to  the  time  of  the  iuquest.  In 
every  direction  he  spread  a  report  that 
the  coroner  could  not  attend  until  three 
o'clock  on  Friday,  while  he  had  arranged 
very  quietly  to  begin  the  proceedings  at 
noon.  And  he  had  taken  good  care  to 
secure  the  presence  of  all  the  chief  men 
in  the  neighbourhood — the  magistrates, 
the  old  Sends  of  the  family,  all  who 
were  interested  in  its  honour  rather  than 
in  its  possessions.  As  none  of  the  baffled 
cousins  could  solace  themselves  with 
outcry  that  the  matter  had  been  hushed 
up,  they  discovered  that  kind  feeling 
had  made  the  scene  too  sad  for  them. 

The  coroner  sat  in  the  principal  room 
at  the  "  NoweU  Anns ; "  the  jury  had 
been  to  see  the  body  lying  at  the  hall, 
and  now  were  to  hear  the  evidence.  Six 
or  seven  of  the  county  magistrates  sat 
behind  the  coroner,  and  their  clerk  was 
with  them.  Of  course  they  did  not 
attend  officially,  their  jurisdiction  being 
entirely  several  from  that  of  the  present 
court.  But  there  could  be  little  doubt 
that  their  action  would  depend,  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  what  should  now 
transpire. 

The  jury  was  chosen  carefully  to  pre- 
clude, so  far  as  might  be,  the  charge  of 
private  influence.  They  were  known, 
for  the  most  part,  as  men  of  independ- 
ence and  probity,  and  two  of  them  as 
consistent  enemies  to  the  influence  of 
the  HalL  As  for  general  spectators,  only 
a  few  of  the  village-folk  allowed  their 
curiosity  to  conquer  their  good  feelings 
or,  perhaps,  I  should  say  their  discre- 
tion j  for  all  were  tenants  under  Sir 
Cradock ;  and,  though  it  was  known  by 
tins  time  that  Bull  Garnet  was  ill  and 
in  bed,  prostrated  by  one  of  his  old 
attacks,  everybody  £alt  certain  that  he 
would  And  out  who  dared  to  be  present 
and  visit  them  pretty  smartly. 

It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  recount 
all  the  evidence  given;  for  we  know 
nearly  all  that  Dr.  Hutton  and  the 
clergyman  would  depose.  Another  me- 
dical man.  Dr.  Gall,  had  also  examined 
poor  Clayton's  remains ;  and  the  healing 
profession,  who  cure  us  (like  bacon)  after 
i(hey  have  killed  us,  are  remarkable  for 
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agreemg  in  pablic,  and  qnaxrelling  ndl j 
m  private  life.  So  Dr.  Gall  deposed 
exactly  as  Jfr.  Hatton  had  done.  He 
was  very  emphatic  towards  EafoSy  in 
the  nse  of  the  proper  prefix;  bat  we 
who  know  the  skill  displayed  pre-snp- 
pose  the  game  certificate. 

One  part,  however,  of  the  medical 
evidence  ought  to  be  repeated.  Poor 
f Jlayton  had  not  died  from  an  ordinary 
small-shot  wound  or  wonnds,  bnt  from 
a  ghastly  hole  through  his  throaty  cut 
as  if  by  a  bullet  As  Dr.  Gall,  who 
knew  something  of  guns,  very  concisely 
put  it,  the  hole  was  like  the  hole  in  a 
door,  when  boys  have  fired,  as  they 
sometimes  do,  a  tallow-candle  through 
it.  And  yet  it  was  fluted  at  the  exit,  in 
the  flesliy  part  of  the  neck,  as  no  bullet 
could  have  marked  it  That  was  caused 
by  the  shot  diverging,  beginning  to 
rafliate,  jjcrhaps  from  the  opposition 
encountered. 

"  In  two  words,"  said  Dr.  Gall,  when 
they  had  badgered  him  in  his  evidence, 
''the  deceased  was  killed  either  by  a 
balled  cartridge,  or  by  a  charge  of  loose 
shot  fire^l  within  three  feet  of  him." 

"  Very  good,"  thought  Rufus  Hutton, 
who  heard  all  Dr.  Gall  said,  "  I'll  keep 
my  cartridge-case  to  myself  Poor  Crad 
shan't  have  that  against  him." 

Hereupon,  lest  any  mist  (which 
goddesses  abound  in,  vide  Homer  pcu- 
Sim)  descend  upon  the  eyes  or  mind  of 
any  gentle  follower  of  my  poor  Cradd/s 
fortunes,  let  mo  endeavour  to  explain 
Dr.  (jail's  obscurities. 

(yartridges,  as  used  by  sportsmen  with 
guns  which  load  at  the  muzzle,  are 
packag(;fl  of  shot  compact^  and  rammed 
down  in  u  body.  Some  of  them  have 
Hpiral  cases  of  the  finest  wire,  covered 
round  with  paper;  others,  used  for 
shorter  dlHtanw;,  have  only  cylinders  of 
paper  to  enclose  the  shot.  The  inter- 
stices between  the  sliots  are  solidified 
with  sawdust.  The  only  use  of  these 
things  is — for  they  save  little  time  in 
loading — to  kill  our  brother  bipeds,  or 
c[uadrupc(ls,  if  such  we  arc,  at  a  longer 
distance.  The  shots  are  prevented  from 
scattering  so  widely  as  they  love  to  do, 
when  freed  from  the  barrel's  repression. 


They  fly  in  a  doeo  body,  their  esEpnnnB 
instincts  being  checked,  when  first  they 
leave  the  muzzle,  by  the  constramt  of 
the  case  and  the  tightness  of  their 
brotherhood.  But  it  sometimes  happena^ 
mainly  with  vire-cartridges,  that  the 
shot,  can  never  burst  its  cerements,  md 
flies  in  the  compass  of  a  slug;  nntfl.  it 
meets  an  obstacle.  When  this  is  80,  the 
quarry  escapes;  unless  a  bullet  so  aimed 
would  have  hit  it  This  non-expanaon 
is  called,  in  good  English,  the  "  baning" 
of  the  cartridge.  And  those  which  axe 
used  for  the  longest  distance,  and  fisr 
wild-fowl  shooting — green  cartridgea^  as 
they  are  called,  containing  laiger  shoi— 
are  especially  apt  to  balL 

Dr.  Grail  was  aware,  of  course,  thai  no 
one  beating  for  a  woodcock  would  think 
of  putting  a  green  cartridge  into  hia  gut 
at  aU ;  but  it  seemed  very  likely  indeed 
that  Cradock  might  have  used  a  bine 
one,  for  a  longer  shot  with  hia  kit 
barrel ;  and  the  blue  ones,  having  nire 
round  them,  sometimes  ball,  though  not 
so  often  as  their  verdant  brothera.  It 
only  remains  to  be  said  that  when  a 
cartridge  balls,  it  flies  with  the  fince^  as 
well  as  in  the  compass,  of  a  bullet  With 
three  drachms  of  powder  behind  it^  it 
will  cut  a  hole  at  forty  yaids  thxoogh  a 
two-inch  deaL 

Whether  it  were  a  balled  cartridge  or 
a  charge  of  looee  shot  at  three  feet 
distance,  was  the  momentous  issue.  In 
the  former  case  there  would  be  fair 
reason  to  set  it  down  as  an  accident; 
for  the  place  where  Cradock  had  first 
been  seen  was  thirty  yards  from  Clayton ; 
and  he  might  so  have  shot  him  thence, 
in  the  dusk,  and  through  the  thick  of 
the  covert  But  if  that  poor  boy  had 
died  from  a  common  charge  of  shot, 
"  Murder "  was  the  only  verdict  true 
men  could  return  on  the  evidence  set 
before  them.  For  Cradock  must  have 
fired  wilfully  at  the  open  throat  of  his 
brother,  then  flown  to  the  hedge,  and 
acted  horror  when  he  saw  John  Rose- 
dew.  Where  was  Cradock?  The  jury 
trembled,  and  so  did  Bufus  Hutton. 
The  coroner  repeated  the  question, 
although  he  had  no  right  to  do  it^  at 
that  stage  of  the  evidence. 
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"  Since  it  occurred  he  has  not  been 
seen,"  whispered  Eufos  Hutton  at  last, 
knowing  how  men  grow  impatient  and 
evil  when  unanswered. 

"  Let  us  proceed  with  the  rest  of  the 
evidence,"  said  his  honour  grandly;  "  if 
the  young  man  cares  for  his  reputation, 
he  will  be  here  by  and  by.  But  I  have 
ridden  far  to-day.  Let  us  have  some 
refreshment,  gentlemen.  Justice  must 
not  be  hurried." 


CHAPTEK  XXIIL 

It  will  have  been  perceived  already  that 
the  coroner  was  by  no  means  "  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place."  The  legal  firm, 
"  Cole,  Cole,  and  Son,"  had  been  known 
in  Southampton  for  many  years,  as  doing 
a  large  and  very  respectable  business. 
The  present  Mr.  Cole,  the  coroner,  who 
had  been  the  "Son"  in  the  partnership, 
became  sole  owner  suddenly  by  the 
death  of  his  father  and  uncle.  Having 
brains  enough  to  know  that  he  was  far 
from  having  too  much,  he  took  at  once 
into  partnership  with  him  an  uncom- 
monly wide-awake,  wary  fellow,  who 
had  been  head  clerk  to  the  old  firm,  ever 
biding  his  time  for  this  inevitable  result 
So  now  the  firm  was  thriving  under  the 
style  and  title  of  "  Cole,  Chope,  and  Co." 
^fr.  Chope  being  known  far  and  wide 
by  the  nick-name  of  "Cole's  brains." 
Mr.  Cole  being  appointed  coroner,  not 
many  months  ago,  and  knowing  very 
little  about  his  duties,  took  good  care 
for  a  time  not  to  attempt  their  dis- 
charge without  having  "  Cole's  brains  " 
with  him.  But  this  had  been  found  to 
interfere  so  sadly  with  private  practice, 
that  little  by  little  Cole  plucked  up 
courage,  as  the  novelty  of  the  thing  wore 
ofi*,  and  now  was  accustomed  to  play  the 
coroner  without  the  assistance  of  brains. 
!N^evertheles8,  upon  an  occasion  so  im- 
portant as  this,  he  would  have  come  with 
fuU  cerebrum,  but  thai  Chope  was  gone 
for  liis  holiday.  IVIr.  Cole  however  was 
an  honest  man — which  could  scarcely  be 
said  of  his  partner — and  meant  to  do  his 
duty,  so  far  as  he  could  see  it.  In  the 
present  inquiry  he  had  less  chance  of 


seeing  it  than  usual,  for  he  stood  in  great 
awe  of  Mr.  Brockwood,  a  man  of  ability 
and  high  standing,  who  as  Sir  Cradock 
I^owell's  solicitor,  attended  to  watch  the 
case,  at  the  suggestion  of  Eufus  Hutton. 

Both  the  guns  were  produced  to  the 
coroner,  in  the  condition  in  which  they 
were  found,  except  that  John  Eosedew, 
for  safety's  sake,  had  lowered  the  right 
hammer  of  Clayton's  to  the  half-cock, 
before  he  concealed  it  from  Cradock. 
Cradock's  own  unlucky  piece  had  been 
found,  on  the  following  morning,  in  a 
rushy  pool,  where  he  had  cast  it,  as  he 
fled  so  wildly.  Both  the  barrels  had  been 
discharged,  while  both  of  Clayton's  were 
loaded.  It  went  to  the  heart  of  every 
man  there  who  could  not  think  Cradock 
a  murderer,  when  in  reply  to  a  juryman's 
question,  what  was  the  meaning  of  cer- 
tain lines  marked  with  a  watch-spring 
file  on  the  trigger-plate  of  his  gun,  it  was 
explained  that  the  twins  so  registered 
the  number  and  kind  of  the  season's 
game. 

After  this,  Mark  Stote  was  called,  and 
came  forward  very  awkwardly  with  a 
deal  of  wet  on  his  velveteen  cuffs,  which 
he  tried  to  keep  from  notice.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  coroner,  with  a 
kind  of  defiance,  but  even  while  he  was 
kissing  the  book,  he  was  glad  to  sniff 
behind  it. 

"  Mr.  Mark  Stote,"  said  the  coroner, 
duly  prompted,  "you  have,  I  believe, 
been  employed  to  examine  the  scene  of 
this  lamentable  occurrence?" 

Mark  Stote  took  a  minute  to  under^ 
stand  this,  and  a  minute  to  consider  his 
answer. 

;  "  Yees,  my  lard,  I  throwed  a  squoyle 
at  'un." 

The  representative  of  the  Crown 
looked  at  Mark  with  amazement  equal 
at  least  to  that  with  which  Mark  was 
regarding  him. 

"  Gentiemen,"  asked  Mr.  Cole,  address- 
ing the  court  in  general,  "  what  language 
does  this  man  tsdk  1 " 

"  West  Saxon,"  repHed  Mr.  Brock- 
wood,  speaking  apart  to  the  coroner; 
"  "West  Saxon  of  the  forest.  He  can 
talk  plain  English  generally,  but  when- 
ever these  people  are  nervous,  they  fidl 
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back  unconscioiisly  upon  their  natiye 
idiom.  You  will  never  be  able  to  nnder- 
stand  him :  shall  I  act  as  interpreter  )  " 

^  With  all  my  heart ;  that  is  to  say, 
with  the  consent  of  the  jury.  But  what 
—I  mean  to  say,  how — " 

''  How  am  I  to  be  checked,  you  mean, 
unless  I  am  put  upon  oath;  and  how 
can  you  enter  it  as  evidence )  Simply 
thus — ^let  your  clerk  take  down  the 
original  answers.  All  the  jury  will 
understand  them,  and  so,  perhaps,  will 
he." 

The  clerk,  who  was  a  fine  young  gen- 
tleman, strongly  pronounced  in  attire, 
nodded  a  distinct  disclaimer.  It  would 
be  so  unanstocratic  to  understand  any 
peasant-tongua 

"  At  any  rate,  most  of  the  magistrates 
do.  There  are  plenty  of  checks  upon 
me.  But  I  am  not  ambitious  of  the 
office.     Appoint  any  one  you  please"' 

"  Grentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  the 
coroner,  glad  to  shift  from  himself  the 
smallest  responsibility,  "are  you  con- 
tent that  Mr.  Brockwood  should  do  as 
ho  has  oflfered  I " 

''CertaiD,  and  most  kind  of  him," 
replied  the  juiy,  aU.  speaking  at  once, 
''  if  his  honour  was  unable  to  under- 
stand old  English." 

"Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Brockwood; 
"don't  let  us  make  a  fuss  about  nothing. 
Mr.  Stote  says  he  *  throwed  a  squoyle ;  * 
that  is  to  say,  he  looked  at  it." 

"And  in  what  state  did  you  find 
the  ground  V  was  the  ooronei^s  next 
question* 

"  Twearable,  twearable.  Dwont  'e  ax 
ov  me  vor  gude  now,  dwont  'e."  And 
he  put  up  his  broad  hand  before  his 
broad  face. 

"  Terrible,  terrible,"  said  the  coroner, 
going  by  the  light  of  nature  in  his  inter- 
pretation; "but  I  do  not  mean  the 
exact  spot  only  where  the  body  was 
found.  I  mean,  how  was  the  ground  as 
regards  diy  and  wet,  for  the  purpose  of 
retaining  footmarks  1 " 

"  Thar  a  bin  zome  rick-rack  wather, 
Ix^ut  a  sannit  back.  But  most  peart  on 
it  ave  a  droud  up  agin.  Twur  starky, 
my  lard,  moor  nor  stoachy."  Here 
Mark  felt  that  he  had  described  things 


lucidly  and  powerfully, .  and  looked 
round  the  room  for  approval. 

"  Stiff  rather  than  muddy,  he  meana^'' 
explained  Mr.  Brockwood,  smiling  at  the 
coroner^s  dismay. 

"  Were  there  any  foot-prints  upoa  it, 
in  the  part  where  the  ground  oould 
retain  them ) " 

"  'Twur  dounted  and  full  of  stabbLBS, 
in  the  ports  whur  the  mulloch  wur,  bat 
the  main  of  'un  tuffets  and  stramotk" 

"That  is  to  say,"  Mr.  Brockwood 
translated,  "  the  ground  was  full  of  im- 
pressions and  footmarks,  where  thaie 
was  any  dirt  to  retain  them ;  but  most 
of  the  ground  was  hillocky  and  graflegr, 
and  so  would  take  no  footprints." 

"  When  you  were  seardiingy  did  yoa 
find  anything  that  seemed  to  have  been 
overlooked  % " 

"  Yees,  my  lard,  I  vound  thiBsom"— 
producing  Crad's  stubby  meerschaxim — 

— "  and  thissom" — a  burnt  felt-wad— 

It 

"  and  a  whaile  vurther,  ai  vound  thia- 
som."  Here  he  slowly  drew  ftom  his 
pocket  a  very  fine  woodcock,  though, 
not  over  fat,  with  its  long  bill  tucked 
most  carefully  under  its  wing.  He 
stroked  the  dead  bird  softly,  and  set  ita 
fiBathers  professionally,  but  did  not  hand 
it  about,  as  the  court  seemed  to  an* 
tidpate. 

"  In  what  part,  and  from  what  dine- 
tion,  has  that  bird  been  shot  % " 

^Bamhard  of  the  head,  my  laid,  aa 
dane  athert  shot^  and  as  vaine  a  bird  aa 
iver  I  wish  to  zee.  But,  ah's  me^  her  be 
a  wosebird,  a  woaelurd,  if   iver  wvr 


wan.' 

Mark  could  scazcely  control  his  teara, 
as  he  thought  of  the  bird's  evil  omen, 
and  yet  he  could  not  help  admiring  him. 
He  turned  him  over  and  over  again,  and 
dropped  a  tear  into  his  tail  covertsL 
Mr.  Brockwood  saw  it  and  gave  him 
time;  he  knew  that  for  many  genesa* 
tions  the  Stotes  had  lived  under  the 
Nowells. 

^  Oh,  the  bird  was  shot^  you  say,  oit 
the  ri^t  side  of  the  head,  and  dean 
through  the  head." 

"  Thank  you,"  proceeded  the  coroneBi 
"  Now,  do  you  thmk  that  he  could  have 
moved  after  he  touched  the  ground! " 
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"Kivir  a  hinch,  I  allow,  my  lard. 
A  yell  as  dead  as  a  stwomL" 

'^  JS'ow,  infoim  the  oourt,  as  nearly  as 
you  can,  of  the  predae  spot  where  you 
foimd  it." 

It  took  a  long  time  to  diacoyer  this^ 
for  Mr.  Stote  had  not  been  taught  the 
rudiments  of  topc^raphy.  Neyerthe- 
less,  they  made  out  at  last  that  the 
woodcock  had  been  found,  dead  on  his 
back,  with  his  bill  up,  eight  or  ten  yards 
beyond  the  place  where  Clayton  NoweU 
fell  dead,  and  in  a  direct  line  over  his 
body  from  the  gap  in  the  hedge  where 
Cradock  stood.  Dr.  Hutton  must  haye 
found  the  bird,  if  he  had  searched  a 
little  further. 

"I^ow,"  said  the  coroner,  forcibly, 
**  Mr.  Stote,  I  will  ask  you  a  question 
which  is,  perhaps,  a  little  beyond  the 
rules  of  ordinary  eyidence,  I  mean,  at 
least,  as  permitted  in  a  court  of  record  " 
—here  he  glanced  at  the  magistrates, 
who  could  not  claim  the  rank  of  record 
— "which  of  these  two  unfortunate 
brothers  caused,  in  your  opinion,  the 
death  of — of  th^t  woodcock  f  " 

Mr.  Brockwood  glanced  at  the  coroner 
sharply,  and  so  did  his  own  clerk.  £yen 
the  jury  knew,  by  intuition,  that  he  had 
no  right  to  tout  for  opinions. 

"  Them  crink-crank  words  is  beyond 
me.  Moy  head  be  awl  wivyery  wi'  'em, 
zame  as  if  my  old  ooman  was  patchy." 

"His  honour  asks  you,"  said  Mr. 
Brockwood,  with  a  glance  not  lost  on 
the  justices — ^for  it  meant.  You  see  how 
we  court  inquiry,  though  the  question 
is  quite  inadnussible—'^  which  of  the 
brothers  in  your  opinion  shot  the  bird 
which  you  found  ?  " 

"Why,  Meester  Cradock,  o'  coursa 
Meester  Cleaton  'ud  needs  a  blowed  un 
awl  to  hame,  where  a  stwooud." 

"  Mr.  Clayton  must  haye  blown  hiwi 
to  pieces,  if  he  shot  him  from  the  place 
where  he  stood,  at  least  from  the  place 
where  Mr.  Clayton  fell.  And  poor 
Mr.  Clayton  lay  directly  between  his 
brother  and  the  woodcock }  *' 

Mr.  Brockwood  in  his  excitement  for- 
got that  he  had  no  right  to  put  this  ques- 
tion, nor,  indeed,  any  other,  except  as 
formally  representing  sozne  one  formally 


implicated.     But  the  coroner  did  not 
check  him. 

"By  whur  the  blude  wor,  a  moost 
haye  been  naigh  as  cud  be  atwane  the 
yem-patch  and  the  wosebird." 

"Very  good  That  fem-patch  was 
the  place  where  Mr.  Cradock  dropped 
from  the  gap  in  the  hedge.  Mr.  Eosedew 
has  proyed  that  Kow  let  us  haye  all 
you  know,  Mark  Stote.  Did  you  see 
any  other  marks,  stabbles  you  call  them, 
not,  I  mean,  in  the  path  Mr.  Eosedew 
came  along,  nor  yet  in  the  patches  of 
thicket  through  which  poor  Cradock 
fled,  but  in  some  other  direction)" 

This  was  the  yery  question  the  coroner 
ought  to  haye  put  long  ago.  Thus  much 
he  knew  when  ^x)ckwood  put  it,  and 
now  he  was  angry  accordingly. 

"  Mr.  Brockwood,  I  will  thank  you — 
consider,  sir,  this  is  a  court  of  record ! " 

^Then  don't  let  it  record  stupid 
humbug  i"  Mr.  Brockwood  was  a  pas- 
sionate man,  and  his  blood  was  up.  ''  I 
will  take  the  responsibility  of  anything 
I  do.  All  we  want  to  elicit  the  truth 
is  a  little  skill  and  patience ;  and  for 
want  of  that  the  finest  young  fellow  I 
haye  eyer  known  may  be  blasted,  for 
life,  for  this  world  and  the  other.  Ex- 
cuse me,  Mr.  Coroner,  I  haye  spoken 
precipitately ;  I  haye  much  reyerence  for 
your  courts  but  fiar  more  for  truth." 

Here  Mr.  Brockwood  sat  down  again, 
and  all  the  magistrates  looked  at  him 
with  nods  of  approbation.  Human  pas- 
sions and  human  warmth  are  sure  to 
haye  their  way,  eyen  in  Areopagus.  At 
last  the  question  was  put  by  Uie  coroner 
himsell     Of  course  it  was  a  proper  one. 

"  Yees,  I  zeed  wan,"  said  Mark  Stote^ 
scratching  the  back  of  his  head  (where 
at  least  Uie  memory  aught  to  b^) ;  but 
a  wadn't  of  no  'count  mucL^'  • 

"  !Now  tell  us  where  that  one  was." 

^'Homezide  of  the  rue,  ayore  you 
ooams  to  them  hoar-witheys,  naigh 
whur  the  bower-stone  stannetib.  Tvmr 
zumbawdy  yaping  about  mebbe  after 
nuts  as  had  lanced  fipo'  the  rue  auyer 
the  water>tabbl&" 

Before  this  oould  be  translated,  a 
great  stir  was  heard  in  the  outer  room, 
a  number  of  people  crying  '^Don't'ee- 
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now ! "  and  a  hoarse  voice  uttering  "  I 
will."  The  coroner  was  just  dismissing 
Mr.  Stote  with  deep  relief  to  both  of 
them,  and  each  the  more  respecting 
because  he  could  not  understand  the 
other. 

"Mark  Stote,  you  have  given  your 
evidence  in  a  most  lucid  manner.  There 
are  few  people  more  to  be  respected 
than  the  thorough  Saxon  gamekeeper." 

"Moy  un  goo,  my  lard?"  [asked  the 
patient  Mark,  with  his  neck  quite  stifi^ 
as  he  at  first  had  stuck  it^  and  one  eye 
cocked  at  the  coroner,  as  along  the 
bridge  of  a  fowling-piece. 

"Mr.  Stote,  you  may  now  depart. 
Your  evidence  does  you  the  greatest 
credit,  both  as  the  father  of  a  family, 
and  as — as  a  conservator  of  game,  and  I 
may  say — ^ah,  yes — as  a  faithful  family 
retainer." 

"  Thank  'ee,  my  lard,  and  vor  my  peart 
I  dwoan't  b'leeve  now  as  you  manes  all 
the  'arm  as  most  volks  says  of  'ee." 

Mark  was  louting  low,  trying  to 
remember  the  fashion  they  taught  him 
forty  years  since  in  the  Sunday-school, 
when  the  door  flew  back,  and  the  cold 
wind  entered,  and  in  walked  Cradock 
iNowell. 

As  regards  the  outer  man,  one  may 
change  in  fifty  ways  in  half  of  fifty 
hours.  Yillanous  ague,  want  of  sleep, 
violent  attacks  of  bile,  inferior  claret^ 
love  rejected,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox, 
any  of  these  may  make  a  man  lose 
memory  in  the  looking-glass ;  but  all 
combined  could  not  have  wrought  such 
havoc,  such  appalment,  such  drought  in 
the  fountains  of  the  blood,  as  that  young 
face  now  told  o£  There  was  not  one 
line  of  it  like  the  facQ  of  Cradock 
!S'owelL  It  struck  the  people  with 
dismay,  as  they  made  room  and  let  hin^ 
pass  ;  it  would  have  struck  the  Koman 
senate,  even  with  Cato  sj^eaking.  Times 
there  are  when  we  forget  even  our  sense 
of  humour,  absorbed  in  the  power  of 
passion,  and  tlio  rush  of  our  souls  along 
%vith  it.  Ko  one  in  that  room  could  have 
laughed  at  the  best  joke  ever  was  made, 
while  he  looked  at  Cradock  Nowell. 

Utterly  unconscious  what  any  fellow 
thought  of  him  (except  perhaps  in  some 


under  current  of  electric  sympathy, 
whose  wires  never  can  be  cut^  up  to  the 
drop  on  the  gallows),  Cradock  croesed 
the  chairs  and  benches,  feeling  them  no 
more  than  the  wind  feels  the  hills  it 
crosses.  Yet  with  the  inbred  caartdBj 
of  nature's  thorough  gentleman,  thongn 
he  forgot  all  the  people  there  as  thinking 
of  himself,  he  did  not  yet  forget  himBftlf 
as  bound  to  think  of  them.  He  touched 
no  man  on  leg  or  elbow,  be  he  baroiiet 
or  cobbler,  without  apologizing  to  him. 
Then  he  stood  in  the  foremost  place, 
looking  at  the  coroner,  saying  nothing 
bat  ready  to  be  arraigned  of  anything. 

Mr.  Cole  had  never  yet  so  acutely 
felt  the  loss  of  his  *^  brains ;"  and  yet  it 
is  likely  that  even  Chope  would  have 
doubted  how  to  manage  it  The  time  a 
man  of  the  world  might  pass  in  a  Aobbsl 
common-places,  passed  over  manyahzewd 
heads  there,  and  none  knew  what  to 
say.  Cradock's  deep  gray  eyes,  grown 
lighter  by  the  change  of  health,  and 
hffger  fix)m  the  misery,  seemed  to  take 
in  every  one  who  had  any  feeling  for 
him. 

"  Here  I  am,  and  cannot  be  hurt^  more 
than  my  own  soul  has  hurt  me.  Charge 
me  with  murder  if  you  please^  I  neyer 
can  disprove  it.  Beputaiion  is  a  thing 
my  God  thinks  needless  for  me ;  and  bo 
it  is  in  the  despair  which  He  has  sent 
upon  me." 

Kot  a  word  of  this  he  spoke,  but  his 
eyes  said  every  word  of  it^  to  those  who 
have  looked  on  men  in  trouble,  and 
heard  the  labouring  heart  As  usoal, 
the  shallowest  man  there  was  the  first 
to  speak. 

"Mr.  ITowell,''  asked  the  coroner, 
blandly,  as  of  a  wealthy  dient^  '^  am  I 
to  understand,  sir,  that  yon  come  to 
tender  your  evidence  f " 

"Yes,''  replied  Cradock.  Bis  throat 
was  tight,  and  he  could  not  manage  to 
say  much. 

"  Then,  sir,  I  am  bound  to  administer 
to  you  the  caution  usual  on  these  occa- 
sions. Excuse  me ;  in  fact,  I  know  yen 
will ;  but  your  present  deposition  may 
be — I  mean  it  is  possible — " 

"  Sir,  I  care  for  nothing  now.  I  am 
hero  to  speak  the  troth.'' 
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"  Very  laudable.  Admirable !  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury — Mr.  Brockwood, 
perhaps  you  will  oblige  the  court  by 
examining  in  chief." 

"  No,  your  honour,  I  cannot  do  that ; 
it  would  be  a  confusion  of  duties." 

"I  will  not  be  examined,"  said 
Cradock,  with  a  low  hoarse  voice ;  he 
had  been  in  the  woods  for  a  day  and 
two  nights,  and  of  course  had  taken 
cold, — "  I  don't  think  I  could  stand  it. 
A  woman  who  gave  me  some  bread  this 
morning  told  me  what  you  were  doing, 
and  I  came  here  as  feist  as  I  could,  to 
tell  you  all  I  know.  Let  me  do  it^  if 
you  please,  in  the  best  way  I  can ;  and 
then  do  what  you  like  with  me." 

The  utter  despair  of  those  last  words 
went  cold  to  the  heart  of  every  one,  and 
Mark  Stote  burst  out  crying  so  loud 
that  a  woman  lent  him  her  handker- 
chief But  Cradock's  eyes  were  hard  as 
flint,  and  the  variety  of  their  gaze  was 
gone. 

The  coroner  hesitated  a  little,  and 
whispered  to  his  clerk.  Then  he  said 
with  some  relief,  and  a  look  of  kind- 
ness, 

"The  court  is  ready,  Mr.  ITowell,  to 
receive  your  statement.  Only  you  must 
make  it  upon  oath." 

Cradock,  being  duly  sworn,  told  all 
he  knew,  as  follows : 

"  It  had  been  agreed  between  us,  that 
my — ^my  dear  brother  should  go  alone 
to  look  for  a  woodcock,  which  he  had 
seen  that  day.  I  was  to  follow  in  about 
an  hour,  and  meet  him  in  the  spire-bed 
just  outside  the  covert.  For  reasons  of 
my  own,  I  did  not  mean  to  shoot  at  all, 
only  to  meet  my  brother,  hear  how  he 
had  got  on,  and  come  home  with  him. 
However,  I  took  my  gun,  because  my 
dog  was  going  with  me,  and  I  loaded  it 
from  habit.  Things  had  happened  that 
afternoon  which  had  rather  upset  me, 
and  my  thoughts  were  running  upon 
them.  When  I  got  to  the  spire-bed, 
there  was  no  one  there,  although  it  was 
quite  dusk  ;  but  I  thought  I  heard  my 
brother  shooting  inside  the  Coffin  Wood. 
So  I  climbed  the  hedge,  with  my  gun  half- 
cocked,  and  called  him  by  his  name." 

Here  Cradock  broke  down  fairly,  as 


the  thought  came  over  him  that  hence- 
forth he  might  call  and  call,  but  none 
would  ever  answer. 

"  By  what  name  did  you  call  him  % " 
Mr.  Brockwood  looked  at  the  coroner 
angrily.  What  difference  could  it 
nu^e? 

"  I  called,  *  Viley,  Viley,  my  boy  ! ' 
three  times,  at  the  top  of  my  voice.  I 
used  to  call  him  so  in  the  nursery,  and 
he  always  liked  it.  I  can't  make  out 
why  he  did  not  answer,  for  he  must 
have  been  close  by — though  the  bushes 
were  very  thick  certainly.  At  that  in- 
stant^ before  I  had  time  to  jump  down 
into  the  cove^,  a  woodcodk,  flushed, 
perhaps,  by  the  sound  of  my  voice, 
crossed  a  little  clearing  not  thirty  yards 
in  front  of  me.  I  forgot  all  about  my 
determination  not  to  shoot  that  day, 
cocked  both  barrels  in  a  moment,  but 
missed  him  clean  with  the  first,  because 
a  branch  of  the  hedge  flew  back  and 
jerked  the  muzzle  sharply.  But  the 
bird  was  flying  rather  slowly,  and  I  got 
a  second  shot  at  him,  as  he  crossed  a 
little  path  in  the  copse,  too  narrow  to 
be  called  a  ride.  I  felt  quite  sure  that 
I  shot  straight  at  him,  and  I  thought  I 
saw  him  fall ;  but  the  light  was  very 
bad,  and  the  trees  were  very  thick,  and 
he  gave  one  of  those  flapping  jerks  at 
the  moment  I  pulled  the  trigger,  so 
perhaps  I  missed  him." 

"  That  'ee  doedn't,  Meester  Craydock, 
Ai'se  lamed  'ee  a  bit  too  much  for  thic. 
What  do  'ee  call  thissom  ?"  Here  he 
held  up  the  woodcock.  "Meester 
Craydock,  my  lard,  be  the  sprackest 
shat  anywhur  round  these  pearts." 

Poor  Mark  knew  not  that  in  his 
anxiety  to  vindicate  his  favourite's  skill, 
he  was  making  the  case  more  black  for 
him. 

"  Mark  Stote,  no  more  interruptions, 
if  you  please ; "  exclaimed  the  coroner : 
"  Mr.  Nowell,  pray  proceed." 

"  Dwoan't  'ee  be  haish  upon  un,  my 
lard,  dwoan't  'ee  vaind  un  guilty.  A 
coodn't  no  how  'ave  doed  it.  A  wor 
that  naice  and  pertiklar,  a  woodn't  shat 
iven  toard  a  gipsy  bwoy.  And  his  oyes 
be  as  sprack  as  a  merlin's.  A  cood  zee 
droo  a  mokpies  neestie." 
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Cradock's  face,  so  pale  and  liaggard 
but  a  minute  before,  was  now  of  a 
burning  red.  The  jury  looked  at  him 
with  astonishment,  and  each,  according 
to  his  bias,  put  his  construction  upon 
the  change.  Two  of  them  thought  it 
was  conscious  guilt ;  the  rest  beHeved 
it  to  bo  indignation  at  the  idea  of  being 
found  guilty.  It  was  neither ;  it  was 
hope.  The  flash  and  flush  of  sudden 
hope,  leaping  across  the  heart,  like  a 
rocket  over  the  sea  of  despair.  He  could 
not  speak,  but  gasped  in  vain,  then 
glutched  (to  use  a  forest  word,  which 
means  gulped  down  a  sob),  and  fell 
back  into  John  Eosedew's  arms,  faint, 
and  stark,  and  rigid. 

The  proce^  of  his  mind  which  led 
him  to  the  sliores  of  light — but  only  for 
a  little  glimpse,  a  glimpse  and  then  all 
dark  again — was  somewhat  on  this  wise  : 
"  Only  a  bullet,  or  balled  cartridge,  at 
the  distance  I  vraa  from  him,  could  have 
killed  my  darling  VUey  on  the  spot,  as 
I  saw  him  dead,  with  the  hole  cut 
through  him.  I  am  almost  sure  that 
my  cartridge  was  in  the  left  barrel  of 
the  gun,  where  I  always  put  it.  And 
now  it  is  clear  that  the  left  barrel  killed 
that  unlucky  bird,  and  killed  him  with 
shot  flying  separate,  so  the  cartridge 
must  have  opened.  Viley,  too,  was  ten 
feet  under  the  height  the  bird  was  ilying. 
I  don't  believe  that  I  hit  him  at  all,  I 
had  loose  shot  in  my  right  barrel ;  the 
one  that  sent  so  random,  on  account  of 
the  branch  tliat  struck  it  I  am  almost 
sure  I  had,  and  I  fired  quite  straight 
with  tlie  left  barrel.  God  is  good,  the 
great  God  is  merciful,  after  all  I  thought 
of  Him."  jN"o  wonder  that  he  fainted 
away,  in  the  sudden  reaction. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  any  longer 
on  the  misery  of  that  inquest.  The 
principal  evidence  has  been  given.  The 
place  where  C/radock  stood  in  the  hedge, 
and  the  jilaco  where  Clayton  fell  and 
died ;  how  poor  Cradock  saw  him  first, 
in  the  very  act  of  jumping,  and  hung 
like  a  nut-shuck,  paralysed ;  how  he 
ran  back  to  his  dead  twin-brother  and 
could  not  believe  in  his  death,  and  went 
through  the  woods  like  a  madman,  with 
nothing   warm  about  him,  except  his 


brothet*8  blood,-— all  tihis,  I  thinlCy  Ib 
clear  enough,  as  it  bad  long  been  to  tibe 
jury,  and  now  was  to  the  coroner.  Only 
Cradock  awoke  from  his  hope — ^wfast 
did  he  care  for  their  verdictl  He  awoke 
from  his  hope  not  in  his  moral — that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of — bat  in  his 
manual  innocence;  when,  to  face  all 
circumstanoes,  he  had  nothing  bat  weak 
habit.  He  could  not  swear^  he  coold 
not  even  feel  confident  (and  we  wani 
three  times  three  for  swearings  that 
barbarooB  institution)  that  he  had 
rammed  the  cartridge  down  the  left 
barrel,  and  the  charge  of  shot  down  the 
right  All  he  could  say  was  thie^  that 
it  was  a  very  odd  thing  if  he  had  nol 

The  oddity  of  a  thing  ia  seldom 
enough  to  establish  its  contrary,  in  the 
teeth  of  all  evidence.  So  ihe  joiy 
found  that  ^'Yiolet  Clayton  Nowell  had 
died  from  a  gunshot  wound,  inflicted  ac- 
cidentally by  his  brother  Cradock  NoweU, 
whom,  after  careful  consideration^,  tiiey 
absolved  from  all  blame." 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Eupus  HuTTON  rode  home  that  night 
to  Geopharmacy  Lodge.  He  had  worked 
unusually  hard,  even  for  a  man  of  his 
activity,  during  the  last  three  days,  and 
he  wanted  to  see  his  Kosa  again,  and 
talk  it  all  over  with  her.  Of  course  he 
had  cancelled  her  invitation,  as  well  as 
that  of  all  others,  under  the  wretched 
circumstances.  But  before  he  went,  he 
saw  Cradock  Nowell  safe  in  the  hands 
of  the  rector,  for  he  could  not  induce 
him  to  go  to  the  Hall,  and  did  not  think 
it  fEur  towards  his  wife,  now  in  her 
delicate  health,  to  invite  him  to  the 
Lodge.  And  even  if  he  had  done  so, 
Cradock  would  not  have  gone  with  hiTx^, 
If  we  strike  the  average  of  mankind, 
we  shall  find  Ilufus  Hutton  above  it 
He  had  his  many  littlenesses — and  which 
of  us  has  few  ? — ^his  oddities  of  mind 
and  manner,  even  his  want  of  charity, 
and  his  practical  faith  in  selfishness  ; 
none  the  less  for  all  of  that  there  were 
many  people  who  loved  him.  And 
those  of  us  who  are  loved  of  any — save 
parents,   wife,    or   daughter — Gloved,   I 
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mean,  as  the  word  is  felt  and  not  inter- 
preted,— with  warmth  of  heart,  and 
moistened  eyes  (when  good  or  ill  beMLs 
ns);  any  such  may  have  no  doubt  of 
being  loved  by  God. 

All  this  while,  Sir  Cradock  NoweH 
had  been  alone ;  and,  as  Homer  has  it^ 
"feeding  on  h^  heart"  Ever  since 
that  fesurful  time,  when,  going  home  to 
his  happy  dinner  with  a  few  choice 
friends,  he  had  overtaken  some  dark 
thing,  which  he  would  not  let  them 
hide  from  him, — ever  since  that  awful 
moment  when  he  saw  what  it  was,  the 
father  had  not  taken  food,  nor  comfort 
of  God  or  man. 

All  they  did — ^well-meaning  people — 
was  of  no  avail.  It  was  not  of  disgrace 
he  thought,  of  one  son  being  murdered, 
and  the  other  son  his  murderer ;  he  did 
not  count  his  generations,  score  the 
number  of  baronets,  and  weep  for  the 
slur  upon  them ;  rave  of  his  painted 
scutcheon,  and  howl  because  this  was  a 
dab  on  it.  He  simply  groaned  and 
could  not  eat,  because  he  had  lost  his 
son — his  own,  his  sweet,  his  best  be- 
loved son. 

As  for  Cradock,  the  father  hoped — 
for  he  had  not  now  the  energy  to  care 
very  much  about  it — that  he  might  not 
Jiap2)en  henceforth  to  meet  him  (for  all 
things  now  were  of  luck)  more  than  once 
a  month  perhaps  ;  and  then  they  need 
not  say  much.  He  never  could  care  for 
him  any  more  ;  of  that  he  felt  as  sure 
as  if  his  heart  were  become  a  tomb- 
stone. 

Young  Cradock,  though  they  coaxed 
and  petted,  wept  before  him  at  the 
parson's,  and  still  more  behind  him,  and 
felt  for  him  so  truly  deeply  that  at  last 
he  burst  out  crying  (which  did  him 
heaven's  own  good)---Cradock,  on  his 
part,  would  not  go  to  his  father,  until 
he  should  be  asked  for.  He  felt  that 
he  could  go  on  his  knees,  and  crawl 
along  in  abasement,  for  having  robbed 
the  old  gray  man  of  all  he  loved  on 
earth.  Only  his  father  must  ask  for 
him,  or  at  least  give  him  leave  to  come. 

Perhaps  he  was  wrong.  Let  others 
say.  But  in  the  depths  of  his  grief  he 
felt  the  need  of  a  father's  love  :  and  so 


his  agony  was  embittered  because  he 
got  no  signs  of  it.  Let  ns  turn  to 
luckier  people. 

**  Eu^is,  why,  my  darling  Eufus,  how 
much  more  are  you  going  to  put  on  that 
little  piece  of  ground,  no  bigger  than 
my  work-table  ? " 

Mrs.  Hutton  had  been  brought  up  to 
^'calL  a  spade  a  spade;"  and  she  ex- 
tended this  wise  nomenclature  to  the 
contents  of  the  spade  as  well. 

"  Eosa,  why,  my  darling  Eosa,  that 
bed  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet.  Now  according  to  the  great 
Justus  Liebig,  and  his  mineral  theory — ** 

"  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet, 
Eue  !  And  I  could  jump  across  it !  I 
am  sure  it  is  not  half  so  long  as  my  silk 
measure  in  the  shell,  dear ! " 

"  Dearest  Eosa,  just  consider :  my 
pet,  get  out  your  tablets,  for  you  are 
nothing  at  mental  arithmetic." 

"  Indeed  !  Well,  you  never  used  to 
tell  me  things  like  that>  Eufiis  ! " 

"  Well,  perhaps'  I  didn't,  Eoe.  I 
would  have  forsworn  to  any  extent, 
when  I  saw  you  among  the  gilliflowers. 
But  now,  my  darling,  I  have  got  you ; 
and  from  a  lofty  feeling,  I  am  bound  to 
tell  the  truth.  Consider  the  interests, 
Eosa—" 

"  Go  along  with  your  nonsense,  Eue. 
You  talk  below  your  great  understand- 
ing, because  you  think  it  suits  me" 

"  Perhaps  I  do,"  said  Eufus,  "  perhaps 
I  do  now  and  then,  my  dear :  you  always 
hit  the  truth  so.  But  is  it  not  better 
to  do  that  than  to  talk  Greek  to  my 
Eosa  V 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know ;  and  I  am 
sure  I  don't  care  either.  When  have  I 
heard  you  say  anything,  Eufus,  so  won- 
derful, and  so  out  of  tiiia  way,  that  I, 
poor  I,  couldn't  understand  it  ?  Please 
to  tell  me  that,  Eufiis." 

"  My  darling,  consider.  You  are  ex- 
citing'yourself  so  fearfully.  You  make 
me  shf^e  all  over." 

"  Then  you  should  not  say  such  things 
to  me,  Eufus.  Why,  Eue,  you  are  quite 
pale  ! " — ^What  an  impossibility !  She 
might  have  boiled  him  in  soda  without 
bringing  him  to  a  shrimp-colour. — 
**  Come  into  the  house  this  moment,  I 
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insist  upon  it,  and  have  two  glasses  of 
sherry.  And  you  do  say  very  -wonderful 
things,  much  too  clever  for  me,  Eufiis ; 
and  indeed,  I  believe,  too  clever  for  any 
woman  in  the  world,  even  the  one  that 
wrote  Homer." 

Eosa  Hutton  ran  into  the  house,  and 
sought  for  the  keys  high  and  low ;  then 
got  the  decanter  at  last  out  of  the 
cellaret,  and  brought  out  a  bumper  of 
wine.  Crafty  Eufus  stopped  outside, 
thoroughly  absorbed  in  an  autumn  rose; 
knowing  that  she  liked  to  do  it  for  him, 
and  glad  to  have  it  done  for  him. 

"  !N^ot  a  drop,  unless  you  drink  firsts 
dear.  Eosa,  here  under  the  weeping 
elm  :  you  are  not  afraid  of  the  girls  who 
are  making  the  bed,  I  hope ! " 

'*  I  should  rather  hope  not^  indeed ! 
Eue,  dear,  my  best  love  to  you.  Do 
you  tliink  I'd  keep  a  girl  in  the  house 
I  was  afraid  to  see  through  the  window  T' 
To  prove  her  spirit,  Mrs.  Hutton  tossed 
a  glass  of  wine  0%  although  she  seldom 
took  it,  and  it  was  not  twelve  o'clock 
yet.  Eufus  looked  on  with  some  dismay, 
till  he  saw  she  had  got  the  decanter. 

"Well  done,  Eosa!  What  good  it 
does  me  to  see  you  take  a  mere  drop  of 
wine !  You  are  bound  now  to  obey  me. 
Eoe,  my  lovo,  your  very  best  health,  and 
that  involves  my  own.  You're  not 
heavy  on  my  shoulder,  love." 

"  No,  dear,  I  know  that :  you  are  so 
very  strong.  But  don't  you  see  the  boy 
coming?  And  that  hole  among  the 
branches !  And  the  leaves  coming  off 
too !  Ob,  do  let  me  go  in  a  moment, 
Eue!—" 

**  Confound  that  boy  !  Tm  blest  if  he 
isn't  always  after  me." 

The  boy,  however,  or  man  as  he  called 
himself,  was  far  too  important  a  per- 
sonage in  their  domestic  economy  to  bo 
coufounded  audibly.  Gardener,  groom, 
page,  footman,  knife-boy,  and  coach- 
man, all  in  one ;  a  long,  loose,  knock- 
kneed,  big-footed,  what  they  would  call 
in  the  forest  a  "yaping,  shammocking 
gally-bagger."  His  name  was  Jonah, 
and  h(3  came  from  Euckinghamshire, 
and  had  a  fine  drawl  of  liis  own,  quite 
different  from  that  of  Ytene,  which  he 
looked  upon  as  a  barbarism. 


"  Plase  sir,  Maister  Eeeveis  avo  a  zent 
them  traases  as  us  hardered."  Jonah's 
eyes,  throughout  this  speech,  which 
occupied  him  at  least  a  minute^  were 
fixed  upon  the  decanter,  with  inefi&blis 
admiration  at  the  glow  of  the  wine  now 
the  sun  was  upon  it. 

''  Then,  Jonah,  my  boy,"  cried  Bufos 
Hatton,  all  animation  in  a  moment,  **  I 
have  a  great  mind  to  give  you  aizpence. 
Eosa,  give  me  another  glass  of  e&eny. 
Here's  to  the  health  of  the  great  horti- 
culturist, Eivers!  Most  obliging  of 
him  to  send  my  trees  so  early,  and  be- 
fore the  leaves  are  off.  Come  along^ 
Eoe,  you  love  to  see  trees  unpacked,  and 
eat  the  fruit  by  anticipation.  I  believe 
you'll  expect  them  to  blossom  and  bear 
by  Christmas,  as  St.  Anthony  made  the 
vines  do." 

^' Well,  darling,  and  so  they  ought^  with 
such  a  gardener  as  you  to  manage  them. 
— Jonah,  you  shall  have  a  glass  of  wine, 
to  drink  the  health  of  the  trees. — He 
has  never  taken  his  eyes  off  the  de- 
canter, ever  since  he  came  up,  poor  hoy" 
Eosa  was  very  good-natured,  and  ac- 
customed to  farm-house  genialitj.  Eufus 
laughed  and  whispered,  *'  My  love,  my 
Indian  sherry ! " 

"  Can't  help  it,"  said  Mrs.  Hutton, 
*'  less  chance  of  its  disagreeing  with  him. 
Here,  Jonah,  you  won't  mind  drinking 
after  your  master." 

"  Here  be  vaine  health  to  all  on  lis," 
said  Jonah,  scraping  the  gravel  and 
putting  up  one  finger  as  he  had  seen 
the  militia  men  do  (in  imitation  of  the 
regulars);  "and  may  us  nayver  know 
no  taime  warse  than  the  prasent  niaw- 
ment" 

"  Hear,  hear  ! "  cried  Eufus  Hutton  ; 
"now,  come  along,  and  cut  the  corda^ 
bov." 

Dr.  Hutton  set  off  sharply,  with  Eosa 
on  his  arm,  for  he  did  not  feel  at  all 
sure  but  what  Jonah's  exalted  sentiment 
might  elicit,  at  any  rate,  half  a  glass 
more  of  sherry.  They  found  the  trees 
packed  beautifully ;  a  long  cone  like  a 
giant  lobster-pot)  weighing  nearly  two 
hundredweight,  thatched  with  straw, 
and  wattled  round,  and  corded  over 
that 
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"Out  with  your  knife  and  cut  the 
cords,  boy." 

"  Well,  Rufiis,  you  are  extravagant ! " 
—  "Eather  fine,  that,"  thought  Dr. 
Hutton,  "  after  playing  such  pranks 
with  my  sherry  !  " — "  Jonah,  I  won't 
have  a  bit  of  the  string  cut.  I  want 
every  atom  of  it.  What's  the  good  of 
your  having  hands  if  you  can't  untie 

itr' 

At  last  they  got  the  great  parcel  open, 
and  strewed  all  the  lawn  with  litter. 
There  were  trees  of  every  sort,  as  tight 
as  sardines  in  a  case,  with  many  leaves 
still  hanging  on  them,  and  the  roots  tied 
up  in  moss.  Half  a  dozen  standard 
apples ;  half  a  hundred  pyramid  pears, 
the  prettiest  things  imaginable,  fur- 
nished all  round  like  a  cypress,  and 
thick  with  blossom-spurs;  then  young 
wall-trees,  two  years'  trained,  tied  to 
crossed  sticks,  and  drawn  up  with  bast, 
like  the  frame  of  a  schoolboy's  kite; 
around  the  roots  and  in  among  them 
were  little  roses  in  pots  No.  60,  wrapped 
in  moss,  and  webbed  with  bast;  and 
the  smell  of  the  whole  was  glorious. 

"  Hurrah  !"  cried  Rufus,  dancing,  "no 
nurseries  in  the  kingdom,  nor  in  the 
world,  except  Sawbridgeworth,  could 
send  out  such  a  lot  of  trees,  perfect  in 
shape,  every  one  of  them,  and  every  one 
of  them  true  to  sort.  What  a  bore  that 
I've  got  to  go  again  to  Nowelhurst  to- 
day !  Rosa  dear;  every  one  of  these  trees 
ought  to  be  planted  to-day.  The  very 
essence  of  early  planting  (which  in  my 
opinion  saves  a  twelvemonth)  is  never 
to  let  the  roots  get  dry.  These  peach- 
trees  in  a  fortnight  wHl  have  got  hold 
of  the  ground,  and  be  thinking  of  grow- 
ing again ;  and  the  leaves,  if  properly 
treated,  will  never  have  flagged  at  alL 
Oh,  I  wish  you  could  see  to  it,  Rosa," 

"  Well,  dear  Rufus,  and  so  I  can.  To 
please  you,  I  don't  mind  at  all  throwing 
aside  my  banner-screen,  and  leaving  my 
letter  to  cousin  Magnolia," 

"No,  no.  I  don't  mean  that.  I 
mean,  how  I  wish  you  understood  it." 

"Understood  it.  Rue!  Well,  Vm 
sure !  As  if  anybody  couldn't  plant  a 
tree !  And  I,  who  had  a  pair  of  garden- 
ing gloves  when  I  was  only  that  high  ! " 

No.  71. — ^VOL.  XIL 


"  Roe,  now  listen  to  me.  Not  one  in 
a  hundred  even  of  professional  gar- 
deners, who  have  been  at  it  aE  their 
lives,  knows  how  to  plant  a  tree."  . 

"Well,  then,  Rufus,  if  that  is  the 
case,  I  think  it  very  absurd  of  you  to 
expect  that  I  should.  But  Joncdi  will 
teach  me,  I  dare  say.  Til  begin  to  learn 
this  afternoon." 

"No,  indeed,  you  won't.  At  any 
rate,  you  must  not  practise  on  my  trees ; 
nor  in  among  them,  either.  But  you 
may  plant  the  mop,  dear,  as  often  as 
you  like,  in  that  empty  piece  of  ground 
where  the  cauliflowers  were." 

"  Plant  the  mop,  indeed !  Well, 
Dr.  Hutton,  you  had  better  ride  back 
to  Nowelhurst,  where  all  the  grand 
people  are,  if  you  only  come  home  for 
the  purpose  of  insulting  your  poor  wife. 
It  is  there,  no  doubt,  that  you  learn  to 
despise  any  one  who  is  not  quite  so  flne 
as  they  are.  And  what  are  they,  I 
should  like  to  knowl  What  a  poor 
weak  thing  I  am,  to  be  sure ;  no  wonder 
no  one  cares  for  me.  I  can  have  no 
self-respect.  I  am  only  flt  to  plant  the 
mop." 

Hereupon  the  blue  founts  welled,  the 
carmine  of  the  cheeks  grew  scarlet,  the 
cherry  lips  turned  biganeaux,  and  a 
very  becoming  fur-edged  jacket  lifted, 
as  if  with  a  zephyr  stealing  it 

Rufus  felt  immediately  that  he  had 
been  the  lowest  of  all  low  brutes ;  and 
almost  made  up  his  mind  on  the  spot 
that  it  would  be  decidedly  wrong  of  Imn 
to  go  to  Nowelhurst  that  evening.  We 
will  not  enter  into  the  scene  of  strong 
self-condemnation,  reciprocal  collauda- 
tion,  extraordinary  admiration,  because 
all  married  people  know  it ;  and  as  for 
those  who  are  single,  let  them  get 
married  and  learn  it.  Only  in  the  last 
act  of  it,  Jonah,  from  whom  they  had 
retreated,  came  up  again,  looking  rather 
sheepish — ^for  he  had  begun  to  keep  a 
sweetheart — and  spake  these  winged 
words, 

"Plase  sir,  if  you  be  so  good,  it  baint 
no  vault  o'  maine  nohow." 

"  Get  all  those  trees  at  once  laid  in 
by  the  heels.  What  is  no  fSault  of  yours, 
prayl  Areyoa  always  at  your  dinner  t" 
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''  Baint  no  vault  o*  maine,  sir ;  but 
there  coom  two  genelmen  chaps,  as 
zajB  they  musten  zee  joxl" 

"Must  see  me,  indeed,  whether  I 
choose  it  or  no !  And  with  all  those 
trees  to  plants  and  the  mare  to  be  ready 
at  three  o'clock !  ** 

'*  Zo  I  tould  un,  sir ;  but  they  zays  as 
they  must  zee  you." 

*'  In  the  name  of  the  devil  and  all  his 
works,  but  I'll  give  them  a  bitter  recep- 
tion.    Let  them  come  this  way,  Jonah." 

"  Oh  dear,  if  you  are  going  to  be  vio- 
lent !  You  know  what  you  are  sometimes, 
Rue — enough  to  frighten  any  man." 

"Kever,  my  darling,  never.  You 
never  find  Eufus  Hut  ton  formidable  to 
any  one  who  means  rightly." 

"  Ko,  no,  to  bo  sure,  dear.  But  then 
perhaps  they  may  not.  And  after  all 
that  has  occurred  to-day,  I  feel  so  much 
upset.  Very  foolish  of  me,  I  know, 
liut  promise  me  not  to  be  rash,  dear." 

"  Have  no  fear,  my  darling  Eosa.  I 
will  never  injure  any  man  who  does  not 
insult  you,  dear." 

While  Eufus  was  looking  ten  feet 
high,  and  Mrs.  Eufus  tripping  away, 
after  a  little  sob  and  two  kisses,  Jonah 
came  pelting  down  the  walk  with  his 
great  feet  on  either  side  of  it,  as  if  he 
had  a  barrow  between  them.  At  the 
same  time  a  voice  came  round  the  comer 
past  the  arbutus  tree,  now  quivering  red 
with  strawberries,  and  the  words  thereof 
were  these: — 

**  Perfect  Paradise,  my  good  sir  !  I 
knew  it  must  be,  from  what  I  heard  of 
him.  Exactly  like  my  friend  the  Book's, 
but  laid  out  still  more  tastefullv.  Eless 
me,  why  his  Grace  must  have  copied  it ! 
Won't  I  give  him  a  poke  in  the  ribs 
when  he  dines  with  mo  next  Toosday  ! 
Sly  bird,  a  sly  bird,  I  say,  though  he  is 
such  a  capital  fellow.  Knew  where  to 
come,  I'm  blest  if  he  didn't,  for  taste, 
true  science,  and  landscape." 

"  Haw  !  Yes  ;  I  quite  agree  with 
you.  But  his  Grace  has  nothing  so 
chaste,  so  perfect  as  this,  in  me  opcenion, 
sir.     Haw !" 

The  cockles  of  the Eufine  heart  swelled 
warmly ;  for  of  course  he  heard  every 
word  of  it^  though,  of  course,  not  in- 


tended to  do  so.  ''Now  Bosa  ou^t  to 
have  heard  all  that,"  was  passing  in  his 
mind,  when  t^vo  gentlemen  stood  before 
him,  and  were  wholly  amazed  to  see  him. 
One  of  them  was  a  short  stout  man,  not 
much  taller  than  Eufus,  but  of  doable 
his  cubic  contents  ;  the  other  a  tall  and 
portly  signor,  fitted  upon  spindle  shins, 
with  a  slouch  in  his  back,  gray  eye- 
brows, long  heavy  eyes,  and  Iturge  dew* 
laps. 

The  short  gentleman,  evidently  chiei 
spokesman  and  proud  of  his  elocntkni, 
waved  his  hat  most  gracefully,  when  he 
recovered  from  his  surprise,  drew  bade 
for  a  yard  or  so,  in  his  horror  at  intnt- 
ding,  and  spoke  with  a  certain  flonxiah, 
and  the  air  of  a  man  above  humbng. 

"  Mr.  Nowell  Corklemore,  I  have  the 
honour  of  making  you  known  to  the 
gentleman  whose  scientific  fame  has 
roused  such  a  spirit  among  na.  Dr. 
Hutton,  sir,  excuse  me,  the  temptation 
was  too  great  for  us.  My  essellent 
friend.  Lord  Thorley,  who  has,  I  believe^ 
the  honour  of  being  related  to  Mrs. 
Hutton,  pressed  his  services  npon  ns, 
when  he  knew  what  we  desired.  But, 
sir,  no.  *  My  lord,'  said  I,  *  we  prefiai 
to  intrude  -without  the  commonplace  of 
society  ;  we  prefer  to  intrude  upon  the 
footing  of  common  tastes,  my  lord,  and 
warm,  though  far  more  rudimental  and 
vague  pursuit  of  science.'  Bless  me,  all 
this  time  my  unworthy  sel^  sir !  I  aan 
too  prone  to  forget  myself,  at  least  my 
wife  declares  so.  Bailey  KetUedrom, 
sir,  is  my  name,  of  Kettledrum  Hall,  in 
Dorset.  And  I  have  the  enlightenment, 
sir,  to  aspire  to  the  honour  of  your  ac- 
quaintance." 

Eufus  Hutton  bowed  rather  qneeily 
to  ^[r.  KowcU  Corklemore  and  Mn 
Ikiley  Kettledrum ;  for  he  had  seen  a 
good  deal  of  the  world,  and  had  tasted 
sugar  candy.  Moreover,  the  Kettle- 
drum pattern  was  known  to  him  long 
ago  ;  and  he  had  never  found  them  half 
sucli  good  follows  as  they  pretend  to 
think  other  jHsople.  Being,  however, 
most  hospitable,  as  are  nearly  all  men 
from  India,  he  invited  them  to  come  in 
at  once,  and  have  some  lunch  after  their 
journey.     They  accepted  veiy  wann]^.; 
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and  !^^rs.  Hutton,  having  now  appeared 
and  been  duly  introduced,  Bailey  Ket- 
tledrum set  off  with  her  round  the 
curve  of  the  grass-plot,  as  if  he  had 
known  her  for  fifty  years,  and  had  not 
seen  her  for  twenty-fiva  He  engrossed 
her  whole  attention  by  the  pace  at  which 
he  talked,  and  by  appeals  to  her  opinion, 
praising  all  things,  taking  notes,  red  hot 
with  admiration,  impressively  confiden- 
tial about  his  Tvife  and  children,  and, 
in  a  word,  regardless  of  expense  to  make 
himself  ngrceable.  ^Notwithstanding  all 
this,  he  did  not  get  on  much,  because 
he  made  one  great  mistaka  He  rattled 
and  flashed  along  the  high  road  leading 
to  fifty  other  places,  but  missed  the 
quiet  and  pleasant  path  which  leads  to 
a  woman's  good  graces.  The  path,  I 
mean,  which  follows  the  little  brook 
called  "  sympathy,"  a  \vinding  but  not 
a  shallow  l^rook,  over  the  meadow  of 
soft  listening. 

Mr.  IS'owell  Corklemore,  walking  with 
Itufus  llutton,  was,  as  he  was  forced  to 
be  by  a  feeble  nature  enfeebled,  a  dry 
and  pom  1)0 us  man. 

"  Haw  !  1  am  given  to  understand 
you  have  made  all  this  yourself,  sir. 
In  me  'um])lc  opeenion,  it  does  you  the 
greatest  credit,  sir ;  credit,  sir,  no  less  to 
your  heart  than  to  your  head.     Haw  !" 

Hero  he  pointed  with  his  yellow 
bamboo  at  nothing  at  all  in  particular. 

"  Everything  is  in  it's  infancy  yet. 
"Wait  till  the  trees  grow  up  a  little.  I 
have  planted  nearly  all  of  them.  All 
except  that,  and  that,  and  the  weeping 
elm  over  yonder,  where  I  sit  with  my 
wife  sometimes.  Everything  is  in  it's 
infancy." 

*'  Excuse  me  ;  haw  !  If  you  will  allow 
me,  I  would  also  say,  with  the  exception 
of  sometliing  else."  And  he  looked 
profoundly  mystic. 

"  Oh,  the  house  you  mean,"  said 
Itufus.  "  2s^o,  the  house  is  not  quite 
new ;  built  some  seven  years  back." 

^'  Sir,  1  do  not  mean  tlie  house — but 
the  edifice,  haw  ! — the  tenement  of  the 
human  being.  Sir,  I  mean,  except  just 
this:' 

He  shut  one  'eye,  like  a  sleepy  owl, 
and  tapped  the  side  of  his  head  most 


sagely  ;  and  then  he  said  "  Haw  !"  and 
looked  for  approval 

And  he  might  have  looked  a  very  long 
time,  in  his  stupidly  confident  manner, 
without  a  cliance  of  getting  it;  for  Kufus 
Hutton  disliked  allusions  even  to  age 
intellectual,  when  you  came  to  remember 
that  his  Eosa  was  more  than  twenty 
years  younger. 

"  Ah,  yes,  now  it  strikes  me,  "  con- 
tinued Mr.  Corklemore,  as  they  stood 
in  front  of  the  house,  "  that  little  bow- 
window — nay,  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand, that  bay-window  is  the  more  cor- 
rect,— haw  !  I  mean  the  more  architec- 
tural term — I  think  I  should  have  felt 
inclined  to  make  that  nice  bay-window 
give  to  the  little  grass-plot.  A  mere 
question  perhaps  of  idiosyncrasy,  haw  !" 

"Give  what?"  asked  Rufus,  now  on 
the  foam.  That  his  own  pet  lawn  wliich 
he  rolled  every  day.  Ins  lawn  endowed 
with  manifold  curves  and  sweeps  of  his 
own  inventing,  with  the  Wellingtonia 
upon  it,  and  the  plantain  dug  out  with,  a 
cheese-knife  —  that  all  this  should  be 
called  a  "  little  grass-plot,"  by  a  fellow 
who  had  no  two  ideas,  except  in  his 
intonation  of  "  Haw  I " 

"  Haw  !  It  does  not  signify.  But 
the  term,  I  am  given  to  understand,  is 
now  the  correct  and  recognised  one." 

"I  wish  you  were  given  to  under- 
stand anything,  except  your  own  import- 
ance," Rufus  muttered  savagely,  and 
eyed  the  yellow  bamboo. 

"  Have  you — haw  !  excuse  my  asking, 
for  you  are  a  great  luminary  here  i  have 
you  as  yet  made  trial  of  the  Spergula 
piliferar' 

''  Yes ;  and  found  it  the  biggest  hum- 
bug that  ever  aped  God's  grass." 

Dr.  Hutton  was  always  very  sorry 
when  hj&  had  used  strong  language ;  but 
being  a  thin-skinned,  irritable,  cut-the- 
corner  man,  he  could  not  be  expected  to 
stand  Nowell  Corklemore*s  "  haws,'' 

And  Mr.  Corklemore  had  of  *'haw" 
no  less  than  Bereii  intonations.  First, 
and  most  common  of  aU,  the  haw  of 
self-approval.  Second,  the  haw  of  con- 
templation. Third,  the  haw  of  doubt 
and  inquiry.  Fourth,  that  of  admira- 
tion. Fifth,  that  of  interlude  and  hiatus, 
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wlion  wordH  or  ideas  lliigorod.  Sixth, 
ilio  Imw  of  accidoiit  and  Bliort-windod 
(iHtoaiHhiuoni ;  e,  g.  lio  hud  once  fallen 
«)ir  a  hayriijk,  an<l  criod  "  llaw  !"  at  the 
hottom.  Sovonth,  tho  haw  of  indigna- 
tion and  ])()worrul  remonstrance,  in  a 
totidly  diin^ront  key  from  tho  rest;  and 
thJH  lost  1h)  now  adopted. 

"lluw — thun  I — httw  ! — I  have  been 
^ivon  to  undorntand  that  the  Spcrgula 
])ilitora  Hucceeds  most  admirably  with 
|)(M)plo  who  have — liuw  I — have  studied 
it." 

"  Very  likely  it  does,"  said  Kufus, 
though  lie  know  much  better,  but  now 
ho  was  on  his  own  door-stop,  and  felt 
iVMhamod  of  his  rudeness ;  "  but  come  in, 
M  r,  ( \>rkh>nu)rt^ ;  our  ways  are  rough  in 
thoHo  fori^Ht  outskirts,  and  we  arc  behind 
you  in  civilizatioiu  iNevortholoss  we 
\\TK\  lu»<irtily  ghid  to  welcome  our  more 
iutolligont  noighlKHirs." 

At  lunch  ho  gave  them  home-brewed 
aU^  und  ]>alo  sherry  of  no  es}M?cial  cha- 
niotor.  Hut  aftorwanis,  being  a  genial 
soul,  and  fooling  still  guilty  of  rudeness, 
ho  wont  U>  tho  collar  himself,  and  fetched 
a  IhUUo  of  tlio  ridiodt  Indian  gold.  Mrs. 
Hut  ton  withdri>w  very  prettily,  lUid  the 
thriH^  ginitlomon,  all  Innng  ginxi  judges 
of  wini\  K^grtu  to  warm  over  it  lumi- 
nously, n\im»  softly  iudooil  than  they 
wouUl  have  done  after  a  heavy  dinner. 
8urt»ly  noble  wine  deserves  not  to  bo 
tho  more  o|H^iculum  to  a  stupidly  mixed 
hot  nuvd. 

'*  Have  axiothor  KUtlo,  gontlemen; 
Uv^w  do  have  another  Kntle." 

•*  Not  one  drv>p  more  for  tho  worKU" 
oxol:uu\^\l  thov  Knh,  with  their  hands 
up.  Mono  tho  hvsis  for  that,  ihoy  did, 
aiul,  what  was  very  uuwiso  of  them* 
another  at'\or  that,  until  1  oau  scarvvly 
writo  St  might  in  trying  to  f».>llow  th«ir 
dvni\c^  M^\u\whilo  Jc^nah  had  prigg^\i 
Uir\v  glassiub  v^ut  of  the  div;mc«r  left 
uuvlcr  iho  olui-tivo. 

•*N\^w.**  said  K;itujs  who  alone  was 
i!. «  \<  in  a  5:a:o  of  sobriotr.  *•  supp<>se 
wo  take  a  turn  iu  iho  ):aidon  and  iut 


'^  »"nI-»» 


i,u*.*.- r»o;ise  I     1  K^Iiov^f  I  am 


iv.,L'b:x\l  :o  :iu5  for  the  plwisurv  of  T-v>ur 


Bailey  Kettledrum  sprang  up  with  a 
flourish.  "  Xo,  sir,  no,  sir !  Permit  me 
to  defend  myself  and  this  most  market- 
able— I — I  mean  remarkable  gentleman 
here  present,  Mr.  I^owell  Corklemore, 
from  any  such  dis — dish — spaiagus,  dis- 
parogising  imputations,  sir.  An  orchard^ 
sir,  is  very  well,  and  the  trees  in  it  are 
very  well,  and  the  fruit  of  it  is  very  good, 
sir;  but  an  orchard  can  never  appear, 
sir,  to  a  man  of  exalted  sentiments,  and 
temporal — ^I  mean,  sir,  strictly  intemper- 
ate judgment,  in  the  light  of  an  elephant 
— ^irrelevant---no,  sir,  I  mean  of  course  an 
equilevant — ^for  a  man,  sir,  for  a  man  1** 
Hero  Mr.  Bailey  Kettledrum  hit  himaelf 
hard  on  the  bosom,  and  broke  the  glass 
of  his  watch. 

^  Mr.  Kettledrum,"  said  Eufiis,  rimng^ 
<<  your  sentiments  do  you  honour.  Mine^ 
however,  is  not  an  orchard,  bat  an  or- 
cliard-house." 

**  Ha  ha,  good  again !  House  in  an 
orchard  !  yes,  I  see.  Corklemore,  hear 
that,  my  boyf  Our  admirable  host- 
no,  thank  you,  not  a  single  drop  more 
wine — I  always  know  when  I  have  had 
enough.  Sir,  it  is  the  proud  piivi — pri- 
livege  of  a  man.  Corklemore,  get  np^ 
sir;  don*t  you  see  we  are  waiting  fSr 
you )''  Mr.  Corklemore  stared  heavilj 
at  him ;  his  constitution  was  a  sleepy- 
one,  and  he  thought  he  had  eaten  hu 
dinner.  His  friend  nodded  gravely  al 
Pr.  Hutton;  and  the  nod  expieased 
compassion  tempering  condemnation. 

**Ah,  I  see  how  it  is.  Ever  sLnce 
that  fall  from  the  hayrick,  the  leastesK 
httle  drop  of  wine,  prej — ^pry — 

**  Prejudge  the  case,  my  lord,"  mxit- 
teied  Mr.  Corklemore^  who  had  been  a 
barrister. 

**  I^judicially  affects  our  highly-ad- 
mii«d  friend.  But«  sir,  the  fiuilt  is  mm€> 
I  should  have  stretched  ibzlh  long  ago 
the  restraining  hind  of  friendships  sxz^ 
and  dashed  the  si — si — silent  bottle.'' 

"  Chirping  boKle.  ^H»siblT  yon  mjeaa." 

**  Xo^  sir.  I  do  no:«  and  I  will  thsnk 
voc  not  to  in:err:i»;  me.  Who  era- 
heard  a  K^nle  chir?  I  I  ask  v-.x:;.  saias  a 
naz.  of  the  worli.  asd  a  cjn  of  oMUun 
ses^«  who  erer  heard  i  K:nle  chitp  * 
Wlu:  I  xneas.  sii^  is 
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siren  bottle  from  his  lips.  What  is  it  in 
the  Latin  grammar — or  possibly  in  the 
Greek,  for  I  have  learned  Greek,  sir,  in 
the  faulchion  days  of  youth  ; — ^is  it  not, 
sir,  this  :  improba  Siren  desidia  ?  Per- 
haps, sir,  it  may  have  been  in  your 
grammar,  if  you  ever  had  one,  improba 
chhpitig  desidiaJ*  As  he  looked  round 
in  the  glow  and  sparkle  of  lagenic  logic, 
Eufus  caught  him  by  the  arm,  and  hur- 
ried him  out  at  the  garden  door,  where 
luckily  no  steps  were.  The  pair  went 
straight,  or,  in  better  truth,  went  first 
to  the  kitchen  garden;  Rufus  did  not 
care  much  for  flowers ;  all  that  he  left 
to  his  Rosa.  "  Now  I  will  show  you  a 
thing,  sir,"  cried  Rufus  in  his  glory,  "  a 
thing  which  has  been  admired  by  the 
leading  men  of  the  age.  Nowhere  else, 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  can  you  see 
a  piece  of  ground,  sir,  cropped  in  the 
manner  of  that,  sir." 

And  to  tell  the  plain,  unvinous  truth, 
the  square  to  which  he  pointed  was  a 
triumph  of  high  art.  The  style  of  it 
was  wholly  different  from  that  of  Mr. 
Garnet's  beds.  Bull  Garnet  was  fond 
of  novelties,  but  he  made  them  square 
with  his  system ;  the  result  was  more 
strictly  practical,  but  less  nobly  theo- 
retical. Dr.  Hutton,  on  the  other  hand, 
travelled  the  entire  porker ;  obstacles  of 
soil  and  season  were  as  nothing  to  him, 
and  when  the  shape  of  the  ground  was 
wrong,  he  called  in  the  navvies  and 
made  it  right. 

A  plot  of  land  four-square,  and  mea- 
sured to  exactly  half  an  acre,  contained 
2,400  trees,  cutting  either  way  as  truly 
as  the  spindles  of  machinery;  there 
was  no  tree  more  than  five  feet  high,  the 
average  height  was  four  feet  six  inches. 
They  were  planted  just  four  feet  asunder, 
and  two  feet  back  from  the  pathway. 
There  was  every  kind  of  fruit-tree  there, 
which  can  be  made  by  British  gardeners 
to  ripen  fruit  in  Britain,  without  artifi- 
cial heat.  Pears  especially,  and  plums, 
cherries,  apples,  walnuts  (juglans  pr«. 
parturiens),  figs,  and  medlars,  quinces, 
filberts,  even  peaches,  nectarines,  and 
apricots — though  only  one  row,  in  all, 
of  those  three ;  there  was  scarcely  one 
of  those  miniature  trees  which  had  not 


done  its  duty  that  year,  op  now  was 
bent  upon  doing  it  Still  the  sight  was 
beautiftil;  althoughfar  gone  with  autumn, 
still  Cox's  orange-pippin  lit  the  russet 
leaves  with  gold,  or  Beurr6  Clairgeau 
and  Capiaumont  enriched  the  air  with 
scarlet. 

Each  little  tree  looked  so  bright  and 
comely,  each  plumed  itself  so  naturally, 
proud  to  carry  its  share  of  tribute  to  the 
beneficent  Maker,  that  the  two  men 
who  had  been  abusing  His  choice  gift, 
the  vine,  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  them- 
selves, or  perhaps  felt  that  they  ought 
to  be. 

"  Magnificent,  magnificent ! "  cried 
Kettledrum  theatrically;  "I  must  tell 
the  Dook  of  this.  He  will  have  the 
same  next  year." 

"WiU  he  though?"  said  Rufus, 
thinking  of  the  many  hours  he  had 
spent  among  those  trees,  and  of  his 
careful  apprenticeship  to  the  works  of 
their  originator;  "I  can  tell  you  one 
thing.  He  won't,  unless  he  has  a  better 
gardener  than  I  ever  saw  in  these  parts. 
Now  let  us  go  to  the  orchard-house." 

The  orchard-house  was  a  span-roofed 
building,  very  light  and  airy ;  the  roof 
and  ends  were  made  of  glass,  the  sides 
of  deal  with  broad  falling  shutters,  for 
the  sake  of  ventilation.  It  was  about 
fifty  feet  in  length,  twenty  in  width, 
and  fifteen  in  height.  There  was  no 
ventilation  at  the  ridge,  and  aU.  the 
lights  were  fixed.  The  free  air  of 
heaven  wandered  through,  among 
peaches,  plums,  and  apricots,  some  of 
which  still  retained  their  fruit,  crimson, 
purple,  and  golden.  The  little  trees 
were  all  in  pots,  and  about  a  yard  apart. 
The  pots  were  not  even  plunged  in  the 
ground,  but  each  stood,  as  a  tub  should, 
on  its  own  independent  bottom.  The 
air  of  the  house  was  soft  and  pleasant, 
with  a  peculiar  fragrance,  the  smell  of 
ripening  foliage.  Bailey  Kettledrum 
saw  at  once — for  he  had  plenty  of 
observant  power,  and  the  fumes  of 
wine  were  dispersing — ^that  this  house 
must  have  shown  a  magnificent  sight, 
a  month  or  two  ago.  And  having 
once  more  his  own  object  in  view,  he 
tripled  his  true  appiovaL. 
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"  Dr.  Hutton,  this  is  fine.  Fine  is 
not  the  word  for  it ;  this  is  grand  and 
gorgeous.  What  a  triumph  of  mind ! 
What  a  lot  you  must  pay  for  w'ages  ! " 

"  Thirteen  shillings  a  week  in  summer, 
seven  shillings  a  week  in  the  winter." 
This  was  one  of  his  pet  astonishments. 

"  What !  ril  never  believe  it.  Sir, 
you  must  either  be  a  conjuror,  the 
devil,  or — or — ^" 

"  Or  a  liar,"  said  Eufus,  placidly ; 
"  but  I  am  none  of  the  three.  Jonah 
has  twelve  shillings  a  week,  but  half  of 
that  goes  for  housework.  That  leaves 
six  shillings  for  gardening  ;  but  I  never 
trust  him  inside  this  house,  for  ho  is 
only  a  clumsy  dolt,  who  does  the  heavy 
digging.  And  besides  him  I  have  only 
a  very  sharp  lad,  at  seven  shillings  a 
week,  who  works  under  my  own  eye.  I 
have  in  some  navvies,  at  times,  it  is 
true,  when  I  makB  any  alterations.  But 
that  is  outlay,  not  working  expense. 
Now  come  and  see  my  young  trees  just 
arrived  from  Sawbridgeworth." 

**  Stop  one  moment.  What  is  this 
stuff  on  the  top  of  the  pots  here? 
What  queer  stuff !  Why  it  goes  quite 
to  pieces  in  my  hands." 

"  Oh,  only  a  little  top-dressing,  just 
to  refresh  the  trees  a  bit.  This  way, 
Mr.  Kettledrum." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  if  I  appear  imperti- 
nent or  inquisitive.  But  I  have  learned 
so  much  this  afternoon,  that  I  am 
anxious  to  learn  a  little  more.  My 
friend,  the  Dook,  will  cross-examine  me 
as  to  everything  I  have  seen  here.  He 
knew  our  intention  of  coming  over.  I 
must  introduce  you  to  his  Grace,  before 
you  are  a  week  older,  sir ;  he  has 
specially  requested  it.  In  fact,  it  was 
only  this  morning  he  said  to  Nowell 
Corklemore — but  Corklemore,  though  a 
noble  fellow,  a  gem  of  truth  and  honour, 
sir,  is  not  a  man  of  our  intelligence  ;  in 
one  word,  he  is  an  ass  !" 

"  Haw  !  Nowell  Corklemore,  Nowell 
Corklemore  is  an  ass,  is  he,  in  the  wise 
opeenion  of  Mr.  Bailey  Kettledrum  f 
Only  let  me  get  up,  good  Lord — and 
perhaps  he  told  the  Dook  so.  There, 
it's  biting  me  again,  oh  Lord  !  Nowell 
Corklemore  an  ass    , 


By  the  door  of  the  orchard-house  grew 
a  fine  deodara,  and  behind  it  lay  Mr. 
Corklemore,  beyond  all  hope  entangled. 
His  snores  had  been  broken  summarilj 
by  the  maid  coming  for  the  glasses, 
and  he  set  forth,  after  a  dozen  "  haws," 
to  look  for  his  two  comrades.  With. 
instinct  ampeline  he  felt  that  his  onlj 
chance  of  advancing  in  the  manner  of  a 
biped  lay  or  stood  in  his  bamboo.  So 
he  went  to  the  stick-stand  b}--  the  back- 
door, where  he  muzzily  thought  it  ought 
to  be.  Mrs.  Hutton,  in  the  drawing- 
room,  was  rattling  on  the  piano,  and 
that  made  his  head  ten  times  worse. 
His  bamboo  was  not  in  the  stick-stand  ; 
nevertheless  he  found  there  a  gig- 
umbrella  with  a  yellow  handle,  like  the 
top  of  his  fidus  Achates.  TSeljing 
upon  this,  he  made  his  way  out,  crying 
"  haw  ! "  at  every  star  in  the  oilclotlL 
He  progged  away  all  down  the  walk, 
with  the  big  umbrella  ;  but  the  button 
that  held  the  cord  was  gone,  and  it 
flapped  like  a  mutinous  windmiH 
However,  he  carried  on  bravely,  until 
he  confronted  a  dark,  weird  tree,  waving 
its  shrouded  arms  at  him.  This  was 
the  deodara ;  so  he  made  a  tack  to  the 
left,  and  there  was  hulled  between  wind 
and  water  by  an  unsuspected  enemj. 
This  was  Rufus  Hutton's  pet  of  all  pet 
pear-trees,  a  perfect  model  of  symmetry, 
scarce  three  feet  six  in  height,  sturdy, 
crisp,  short-jointed,  spurred  from  keel  to 
truck,  and  carrying  twenty  grcjit  peeus. 
It  had  .been  so  stopped  and  snagged 
throughout,  that  it  was  stiffer  than 
fifty  hollies;  and  Eosa  was  dreadflillj 
jealous  of  it,  because  Rufus  spent  so 
much  time  there.  He  used  to  go  out 
in  the  summer  forenoon,  whenever  the 
sun  was  brilliant,  and  draw  lines  down 
the  fruit  with  a  wet  camel's  hairbrush, 
as  the  French  gardeners  do.  He  had 
photographed  it  once  or  twice,  but  the 
wind  would  move  the  leaves  so. 

Now  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Nowell  Corklemore  flat  on  his  back, 
with  this  pet  Beurr6  Superlin  (snapped 
at  the  stock),  and  the  gig- umbrella 
between  his  legs,  all  a  hideous  ruin. 
The  gig-umbrella  flapped  and  flapped, 
and  the  agonized  pear-tree   scratched 
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and  scratched,  till  Xowell  Corklemore 
felt  quite  sure  that  ho  was  in  the  em- 
brace of  a  dragon.  The  glorious  pears 
were  rolling  about,  some  crushed  under 
liis  frantic  heels,  the  rest  with  wet 
bruises  on  them,  appealing  from  human 
barbarism. 

"Weill"  said  Eufus  Hutton.  He 
was  in  sucli  a  rage,  it  would  have 
choked  him  to  say  another  word. 

"Haw  !  I  don't  caU  it  well  at  aU  to 
be  eaten  up  by  a  dragon.  Pull  him 
awuy  for  mercy's  sake,  pull  him  away  1 
and  I'll  t€$U  all  about  this  business." 

At  last  they  got  him  out,  for  the 
matter  was  really  serious,  and  Eufus 
was  farced  to  hide  his  woe  at  the  de- 
struction of  the  pear-tree.  And  after 
all  he  had  no  one  but  himself  to  thank 
for  it.  Why  did  he  almost  force  his 
guests  to  drink  the  third  bottle  of 
sherry  1 

"  Wonderful,  perfectly  wonderful  I  " 
exclaimed  Mr.  Badey  Kettledrum,  as 
Kufos  was  showing  them  out  at  the 
gate,  before  haying  his  own  horse  sad- 
dled. "The  triumphs  of  horticulture 
in  this  age  are  really  past  beUef.  You 
beat  all  of  us,  Dr.  Hutton,  you  may 
depend  upon  it ;  you  beat  all  of  us.  I 
never  would  have  believed  that  trees 
ought  to  be  pLinted  with  their  heads 
down,  and  their  roots   up  in  the  air. 


Stupid  of  me,  though,  for  I  have  often 
heard  of  root-pruning,  and  of  course  you 
could  not  prime  the  roots  unless  they 
grew  in  that  way." 

Eufus  thought  he  was  jokingy  or  suf- 
fering from  vinous  inversion  of  vision. 

"  Eemember,  my  good  friend  Hutton 
— excuse  my  familiarity,  I  feel  as  if  I 
had  known  you  for  yeais-^eioembet, 
my  dear  friend,  you  have  pledged  your 
word  for  next  Wednesday — and  Mia. 
Hutton  too,  mind — Mrs.  Hutton  with 
you.  We  waive  formality,  you  know, 
in  these  country  quarters.  Kettlednua 
Hall,  next  Wednesday — ^hohbur  bright, 
next  Wednesday!  You  see  I  know 
the  motto  of  your  family." 

« Thank  you,  all  rights"  said  Eufus 
Hutton ;  ^^  it's  a  deuced  deal  more  thaa 
I  know,"  he  added,  going  up  the  drive. 
"  I  didn't  know  we  had  a  motto.  WeU, 
I'm  done  for  at  last  1 " 

!N'o  wonder  he  was  done  for.  He 
saw  what  Kettledrum  had  taken  in  the 
purest  faith.  AH  those  lovely  little 
trees,  dwarf  pyramids^  Sso,  were  standing 
on  the  apex.  Jonah,  after  all  the  sherry 
given  to  and  stolen  by  him,  had  hud 
them  in  by  the  heels  with  a  vengeance. 
All  the  pretty  heads  were  a  foot  under 
ground,  and  the  roots,  like  the  locks  of 
a  mermaid,  wooing  the  buxom  ais. 
To  be  eontinutd. 


TO  AS  ABSENT  FEEEND. 


If  I  and  mine  were  all  below  the  grass 
Beside  that  old  and  solemn  church  you  knoWi 
Would  you  forget  us  ?     Nay  I    In  fitful  show 

Eair  early  friendships  through  lone  memory  pass. 

Like  sunny  glimpses  caught  in  a  cold  glftss; 
And  there,  serenely  sheltered,  come  and  go 
The  undying  dead :  ay,  better  sheltered  so 

Than  under  sepulchres  of  stone  and  brass. 

But  for  the  rest^  whose  mortal  hands  to-day 
Might  clasp  your  own  as  warmly  as  beforoi 

To  whom  your  voice,  your  looks,  might  now  convey 
The  joy  Time  crowns  with  pathos,  and  leetoie 

The  strength  of  trust  in  absence  worn  away,— 
0,  let  remembrance  plead  their  clAim.  to  mox%  I 
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BY  JOHN  C.  DEANE. 


The  following  narrative  of  the  events 
which  took  place  in  the  Great  Eastern 
in  her  voyage  with  the  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph Cahle  is  as  nearly  as  possihle  a 
transcript  from  my  diary  written  on 
board. 

I  did  not  join  the  ship  nntil  Sunday, 
23d  of  July,  when  the  splice  was  made 
between  the  main  cahle  and  the  shore 
end,  twenty-seven  miles  off  the  Irish 
land.  I  was  at  Yalentia  for  a  week  he- 
fore  her  arrival  at  Berehaven,  where 
she  anchored  on  Wednesday  morning, 
the  19th  of  July.  She  left  her  anchor- 
age off  the  Maplin  Sands  at  the  Nore  on 
Saturday,  the  15th.  She  took  the  screw- 
steamer  Caroline  in  tow  on  Monday, 
the  17th,  off  Falmouth,  with  the  shore- 
end  of  the  cahle,  and  encountered  a 
strong  gale,  with  heavy  se4,  off  the  Irish 
coast,  during  which  the  tow-rope  broke, 
and  the  Caroline  was  obliged  to  find  her 
way  to  Valentia,  the  Great  Eastern 
bearing  up  for  Berehaven.  On  Thurs- 
day evening,  July  20th,  the  Caroline 
went  round  from  Valentia  Harbour  to 
Port  Magee  to  be  in  readiness  the  fol- 
lowing day,  if  the  weather  was  fine,  first 
to  lay  the  "earth  cable,"  and  as  soon 
as  possible  afterwards  to  attach  the  shore- 
end  of  the  cable  to  the  cliff  of  Foilham- 
murum,  on  the  south  side  of  Valentia. 
Foilhammurum  Bay,  about  a  mile  in 
length  at  its  widest  part,  is  protected  on 
the  north  side  by  the  bold  projecting 
headland  of  Bray,  on  the  south  by  ledges 
of  rock  forming  the  northern  entrance 
to  Port  Magee  Channel  The  bay  be- 
comes gradually  narrower  towards  the 
cli£&,  which  rise  to  a  height  of  about 
300  feet.  No  better  place  could  be 
well  imagined  for  landing  and  main- 
taining a  shore-end  cable  in  safety.  The 
bay  was  carefully  surveyed  and  dredged 
by  Lieut.  White,  in  charge  of  the  coast- 
guard of  the  district;   and,  outside  a 


small  line  of  rocks,  about  60  feet  fiEOim 
high-water  mark,  the  cable  will  rest 
upon  a  bed  of  sand.  The  cable  of  1858 
was  landed  near  the  Castle  of  Bally* 
carberry,  on  the  mainland  opposite 
Knightstown,  in  a  position  where  it  iraa 
subjected  to  chafing  from  the  force  of 
sea  sent  in  by  the  westerly  gales,  while 
at  Foilhammurum  the  sea  from  the  west* 
ward  is  broken  by  the  islands  which 
guard  its  entrance. 

On  Friday,  July  21st,  the  officials 
connected  with,  the  Telegraph  Conskmc- 
tion  and  Maintenance  Companyi  star 
tioned  at  the  Telegraph  House,  which 
has  been  built  on  the  plateau  over  the 
cliffs  of  Foilhammurum,  astir  very  eadyy 
were  actually  engaged  in  making  the 
necessary  preparations  for  laying  the 
cable  called  the  ''  earth  cable,"  on.  Mr. 
Varley's  plan,  which  consists  of  a  wire 
rope  about  two  miles  long,  with  a  piece 
of  zinc  attached  to  the  end — ^the  object 
of  this  cable  beiug  to  obtain  what  ^ec* 
tricians  call  a  ^'  good  earth,"  or,  in  other 
words,  to  get  the  current  as  &r  away  as 
possible  from  local  controlling  influenceSy 
such  as  lightidng,  &c.  The  Caroline  ac- 
cordingly was  towed  into  the  bay,  and 
anchored  about  two  cables'  length  from 
the  shore,  and  a  bridge  of  boats  was 
made,  the  rope  being  passed  from  the 
stem  of  the  ship  across  the  boats  unldl 
it  reached  the  shore,  where  it  was  hauled 
up  the  cliffs  to  the  instrument  house* 
The  Caroline  then  proceeded  out  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  and  dropped 
the  earth-cable  to  the  eastward  of  the 
little  islet  which  is  at  the  entrance  of 
Port  Magee. 

This  service  having  been  effected, 
the  next  step,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  telegraph  expedition, 
was  to  lay  the  twenty-seven  miles  of 
shore-end  cable.  This  was  commenced 
the  next  day  at  about  niue  o'clock,  and 
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the  bridge  of  boats  already  referred  to 
was  used  to  land  the  end.  The  scene 
was  one  which  cannot  be  easily  for- 
gotten by  those  who  witnessed  it.  It 
was  a  lovely  day,  and  the  top  of  the 
cliff  was  lined  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  who,  in  their  own  simple  and 
natural  way,  had  improvised  a  demon- 
stration  in  the  way  of  flags  by  hanging 
their  brilliant-coloured  shawls  on  the 
tops  of  masts,  oars,  poles,  or  anything 
else  which  was  available  for  that  pur- 
pose. Tents  made  of  old  sails,  supported 
by  oars  and  boat-hooks,  lined  the  road 
at  the  summit  of  the  cliff;  and  their 
proprietors  did  a  thriving  trade  not  only 
during  the  day,  but  for  many  days  pre- 
viously, crowds  of  the  islanders,  as  well 
as  visitors  from  the  mainland,  having 
made  up  their  minds  that  the  Great 
Eastern  would  come  into  the  bay. 
Pipers  and  fiddlers  gathered  round  them 
groups  of  dancers,  and  the  jig  and  reel 
were  merrily  footed  during  the  day. 
Itinerant  gamesters  did  their  stroke  of 
business  too,  and  "  Spoil  five  "  was  the 
favourite  game.  While  these  amuse- 
ments were  going  on  on  the  top  of  the 
cliff,  underneath  it  were  engaged  one 
hundred  or  more  of  the  peasants  hauling 
the  rope  ashore,  passed,  as  I  have  before 
described,  over  the  bridge  of  boats,  in 
each  of  which,  on  an  average,  there 
might  have  been  eight  or  ten  men. 
These  boats  formed  a  graceful  curve 
across  the  bay  from  the  stem  of  the 
ship  to  the  shore.  The  end,  being 
landed,  was  passed  up  the  crevice  in  the 
cliff  prepared  for  it ;  and,  a  large  number 
of  men  being  sent  to  the  top,  it  was 
finally  passed  into  the  trench  dug  for  it, 
conveyed  to  the  Telegraph  House,  and 
put  in  connexion  with  the  electric  in- 
struments. The  house  itself  is  a  long 
wooden  building,  about  seventy  feet  long 
by  thirty  feet  wide,  containing  ample 
accommodation  for  the  staff.  As  soon 
as  the  electricians  announced  that  they 
had  got  a  message  from  the  Caroline 
that  aU  was  right,  the  Knight  of  Kerry, 
standing  among  his  family  and  visitors, 
addressed  the  large  assemblage  in  a  few 
appropriate  and  earnest  words.  The 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Sir  Eobert 


Peel,  M.P.,  made  an  admirable  speech, 
alluding  to  the  fact  that  everything  that 
science  could  do  had  been  done  to  make 
the  laying  of  the  cable  a  success,  and 
commenting  upon  the  great  political 
importance  of  establishing  telegraphic 
communication  with  America.  He  then 
called  on  the  people  to  give  "  Three 
Cheers  for  Her  Majesty,"  and  asked 
them  to  pay  a  similar  compliment  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  done  with  great  heartiness. 

It  was  now  time  for  the  Caroline  to 
start  on  her  mission ;  and,  just  about 
2.15,  P.M.  she  was  taken  in  tow  by  the 
Hawk,  a  screw  steamer  of  700  tons,  be- 
longing to  the  Telegraph  Construction 
and  Maintenance  Company,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  the  Elnight  of  Kerry,  Lord  John 
Hay,  Mr.  Glass  (managing  director), 
Mr.  Charles  Edwards,  and  one  or  two 
others  going  out  a  short  distance  in  her, 
and  returning  by  the  Princess  Alex- 
andra^  the  steam  yacht  of  the  Irish 
Lighthouse  Board.  The  weather  was 
most  favourable  for  laying  the  shore 
cable,  which  was  done  about  10.30  p.m. 

The  Hawk  returned  to  Valentia,  where 
she  arrived  at  3  a.m.  of  the  23d.  She 
started  again  at  7.30  A.M.,  with  the 
Knight  of  Kerry,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
a  distinguished  party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who  were  determined  to 
brave  any  amount  of  sea-sickness  to  see 
the  Great  Eastern  make  the  splice  with 
the  shore  end.  The  Hawk  arrived  at  the 
rendezvous  5P50'  ]Sr.,  Long.  1 1°  2' 20'' 
W.  at  a  quarter  to  1  p.m.,  and  found 
the  Great  Eastern  with  the  Caroline 
close  aside  her  stem  making  the  splice. 
The  Sphinx  sloop-of-war,  one  of  the 
convoy  sent  by  Her  Msg'esty's  Govern- 
ment, was  on  the  Carolina e  weather, 
and  the  Terrible  frigate  about  a  mile 
astern  of  her.  The  Big  Ship  was  gaDy 
decked  with  flags;  on  her  main  was 
flying,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Cyras 
Field,  the  identical  burgee  which  flew 
from  the  mast  of  the  Agamemnmi  in 
the  Atlantic  Telegraph  expedition  of 
1858.  Many  boats,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Great  Eastem^  as  of  the  men-of-war, 
were  plying  to  and  fro  in  the  heavy 
swell  which  prevailed,  and  it  was  a 
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service  of  no  ordinaiy  kind  to  get  those 
who  would  \\i^\i  the  Great  Eaatern  on 
board  her.  Tlio  Secretary  of  Ireland 
got  his  share  of  wotting,  as  well  as 
others.  Of  course  there  was  a  little 
eating  and  drinking  to  he  done,  and 
Captain  Anderson  dispensed  the  hospi- 
talities of  the  ship  in  his  kind  and 
g(jnial  way.  It  was  now  time  to  bo  oft" ; 
and,  after  hearty  leave-taking  and  cheers 
for  the  ship  from  those  who  left  her, 
pi*eparations  were  made  for  the  final 
start.  The  Tni^hJe  and  Sphiux  now- 
appeared,  the  one  on  our  starboard  and 
the  otlier  on  our  port  quarter.  Tlieir 
respective  commanders  gave  the  order  to 
man  the  rigging,  and  three  tremendous 
cheei-s  wero  given  by  the  crews  for  the 
Great  EaMeni,  which  were  returned 
from  the  monster  ship  with  enthusiasm. 

At  length  all  was  declared  to  be  in 
readiness.  The  huge  paddles  began  to 
revolve  slowly,  the  sci-ew  was  set  in 
motion,  and  precisely  at  sixteen  minutes 
after  7  p.m.  Greenwich  time,  (Sunday, 
July  23d),  we  commenced  paying  out 
the  cable,  which  looked  like  a  thread 
as  it  discharged  itself  over  the  wheel 
at  the  stem  of  the  shij). 

All  went  on  well  during  the  night ; 
those  in  charge  of  the  paying-out  appa- 
ratus and  of  the  electric  testing  instru- 
ments taking  their  prescribed  positions 
in  watches.  The  weather  was  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  everything  was 
going  on  most  favourably,  when  at 
3.14  A.M.  on  M(mday,  S-tth,  it  was  inti- 
mated by  Mr.  de  Santy,  the  chief  of 
the  electric  stalT,  that  the  insulation 
of  the  cable  showed  evident  symptoms 
of  being  imi>erfect.  Mr.  Clifford,  in 
charge  of  the  cable  paying-out  machi- 
nery, at  once  reported  to  the  chief 
engineer,  !Mr.  Samuel  Canning ;  and 
before  long  almost  all  of  us  left  our 
berths  and  came  on  deck  to  learn 
the  cause  of  the  ship  being  stopped 
and  of  the  firing  of  a  signal  gnn.  We 
soon  saw  by  the  grave  faces  of  those 
employed  that  there  was  something  un- 
usually wrong;  and,  though  it  was 
scarcely  a  time  to  ask  questions,  one  had 
little  difficulty  in  getting  information. 
Tliere  was  no  doubt  of  it  now.     The 


cable  was  injured  somewhere  between 
us  and  the  shore.     Could  it  bo  that  an 
imperfect  splice  had  been  made  between 
the  thicker  or  shore  end  and  the  main 
cable)   or  was  the  fault  between  that 
and  the  ship  ?  and  again,  might  it  not 
be  between  the  position  where  the  splice 
was  made  and  the  Bay  of  Foilhamnra- 
nmi  1   Tliese  and  other  speculations  were 
advanced  and  discussed  for  many  sub- 
sequent hours.     Mr.  Canning  and  hia 
assistants  looked  thoughtful  and  grave. 
Captain  Anderson's  expression  indicated 
that  he  saw  the  critical  position  in  which 
we  were  placed.     In  fact,  one  and  all  of 
us  on  board  felt  that  the  success  of  the 
expedition  was  greatly  imperilled.     All 
this  time   signals  were  being  received 
very  faintly  from  the  shore,  though  the 
electricians    thought   that  our    signals 
to  yoilhammurum  might  probably  be 
stronger  than  theirs  to  us.    Sir.  Canning 
at  length   resolved   upon  the  pneticid 
step  to  take.     He  gave  instructions  to 
pass  the  cable  from  the  stem  to  the 
bow,  and  to  pick  it  up  with  the  ma- 
chinery  placed    there  until   the  fault 
should   be   discovered.      This  was    an 
operation  requiring  great  skill  and  care^ 
not  only  from  the  cable-laying  staff,  but 
from  Captain  Anderson  in  the  handling 
of  the  ship.      It  was  admirably  done 
by  all ;  and,  at  25  minutes  to  12,  the 
cable  was  on  the  bow-wheel,  and,  pass- 
ing over  a  drum,  it  was  put  in  con- 
nexion with  a  small  steanircngine  placed 
on  the  port  side  of  the  deck,  near  the 
foremast.     It  was  soon  discoyered  that 
this   engine   had  not  sufficient  bofleiv 
power,  and  the  rate  at  which  the  cable 
came  on  boanl  never  exceeded  one  mile 
and  a  quarter  an  hour,  and  somotimeB 
even   less.     We  wero   making  up  oitt 
minds  now  that  we  should  have  to  get 
back  to  Yalentia,  and  were  in  anythuig 
but  good  spirits.      Fresh  boiler-power 
was  put  on  to  the  picking-up  engine^ 
by  getting  a  small  locomotive  near  the 
donkey,   with   connecting  bands;  bat 
this   did  not  very  materially  incieaee 
the  speed  of  hauling  in  the  cable;     Mjt. 
de  Santy,  in  the  meantime,  putting  on 
the   Morse  inatniments    in    connexion 
with  the  shore,  sent  a  message  to  Mr. 
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Glass,  the  managing  director,  to  request 
that  lie  would  order  the  Caroline  to  the 
ground  where  the  splice  was  made,  and 
the  Ilaiok  to  the  Great  Eastern^  with  all 
possible  speed.  A  reply  came  back  that 
the  Caroline  should  be  sent  as  soon  as 
she  coaled.  The  gentlemen  in  the  test- 
room  were,  as  can  be  easily  imagined, 
continuing  their  test  experiments  with 
great  anxiety,  and  various  opinions  were 
expressed  as  to  the  locality  of  the 
"  fault."  Mr.  Saunders,  Mr.  de  Santy's 
first  assistant,  steadily  maintained 
throughout  the  day  that  he  felt  satisfied 
the  cable  was  injured  not  more  than 
eleven  or  twelve  miles  from  the  ship. 

Before  dinner  we  had  a  visit  from 
!Mr.  Prowse,  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Terrible,  sent  by  Captain  Gerard  Xapier, 
to  ascertain  whether  he  could  be  of  any 
use  ;  for  of  course  we  had  signalled  to 
both  ships,  informing  them  of  the  mishap 
which  had  befallen  us.  Mr.  Saunders's 
opinion  became  stronger  and  stronger  as 
to  the  lociility  of  the  injury  ;  and  almost 
the  last  thing  he  said  to  me  on  my  bidding 
him  "good-night"  was  "that  we  should 
find  that  the  faulty  bit  of  the  cable 
would  be  on  deck  early  next  day." 

Puff !  puff !  went  the  little  "  pick-up" 
engine,  and,  as  the  rope  came  up,  it  wjis 
coileil  on  the  deck  just  forward  of  the 
starboard  paddle-box.  At  5.30  in  the 
morning  (25th  July)  the  Hawk  came 
alongside.  At  9  a.m.,  while  we  wore  all 
at  breakfast,  to  our  intense  joy  and 
gratification,  one  of  the  electricians  came 
in  to  announce  that  Mr.  Saunders's  tests 
had  proved  accurate,  and  that,  on  getting 
the  tenth  mile  on  board,  the  cause  of  all 
our  trouble  and  anxiety  was  discovered. 
A  wretched  bit  of  iron,  not  longer  than 
two  inches,  had  by  some  unaccountable 
means  been  pushed  through  the  exterior 
covering  of  the  cable,  and,  passing 
through  the  gutta-percha,  had  done  all 
the  mischief.  Mr.  Saunders  was  cheered 
loudly  as  he  came  into  the  saloon  to 
breakfast,  and  everybody  was  pleased 
with  everything  and  everybody.  How 
different  the  expression  of  faces  from 
yesterday — ^then  all  gloom  and  dis- 
appointment, now  all  radiance  and  hope  \ 
"  Ptes  the  cable  aft  now"  was  the  word. 


and  it  required  great  skill  to  do  it.  Of 
course  the  s[)licings  had  to  be  made  and 
the  tests  to  be  carried  on,  and  it  waa 
some  time  after  two  o'clock  before  we 
all  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  rope 
discharged  again  over  the  wheel  at  the 
stem  into  the  sea.  Our  pleasure,  how- 
ever, was  not  destined  to  be  of  long 
continuance,  for  at  3  p.m.  an  alarm  was 
given  that  not  a  signal  was  received 
from  shore.  Here,  indeed,  was  a  source 
of  deep  annoyance  and  mortification. 
Faces  again  became  long,  and  we  all 
began  to  think  the  chances  of  laying 
the  cable  were  becoming  more  remote. 
"Pa.<w  the  cable  forward  to  the  *  pick-up*" 
was  the  order  now  given,  and  we  had 
anything  but  a  pleasant  prospect  before 
us.  But  what  is  that  excitement  outside 
the  test-house  ?  Has  any  fresh  trouble 
arisen  ?  Listen  again  I  All  is  right. 
"  We  have  got  the  signals  from  the 
shore  !  "  It  was  tme  ]  and  ere  long  men 
who  an  hour  previously  had  nearly  given 
up  the  chance  of  laying  the  Atlantio 
Cable  were  now  grasping  hands  and 
congratulating  each  other.  Signals  an- 
nouncing that  all  was  •'right  again" 
were  sent  to  the  Terrible  and  Sphinx, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  we  were  paying 
out  the  cable,  and  receiving  the  most 
satisfactory  signals  from  shore. 

Juli/  26tli, — During  the  whole  of  the 
night  the  cable  was  paid  out  without  a 
mistake,  the  paying-out  apparatus  work- 
ing to  perfection.  By  morning,  we  were 
distant  160  miles  from  Valentia^  and 
had  paid  out  161 J  miles.  The  day 
broke  thick  and  ha^,  and  the  Big  Ship 
began  to  show  the  Terrible  and  SpMnjf 
what  she  can  do  in  the  way  of  steaming. 
The  sea  was  rather  rough,  and  the  wind 
was  blowing  what  one  would  designate 
a  double-reefed-topsail  breeze;  and  yet 
we  were  as  steady  and  upright  in  the 
water  as  if  we  had  been  alongside  a 
wharf.  The  Terrible  sent  down  her  top- 
gallant masts,  and  signalled  to  us  that 
we  were  going  too  fast  for  the  Sphmx, 
Wo  replied  that  we  could  not  slacken 
our  speed— The  insulation  of  the  cable 
improves  as  we  get  into  deep  water. 
We  are  now  in  1 J50  fathoms.  The 
Sphinx  is  barely  viBible  on  the  horiron. 
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July  27th. — ^There  is  "but  one  opinion 
on  board  in  reference  to  the  singular 
adaptability  of  the  Great  Eastern  for  a 
telegraphic  cable-laying  ship.  There  is 
quite  enough  of  head-sea  to  enable  us  to 
judge  of  what  sort  of  weather  smaller 
vessels  would  make.  The  Terrible 
plunged  her  bow  Into  it,  while  we  were 
as  upright  as  a  house.  At  8.30  a.m.  we 
had  run  302  miles,  235  from  the  last 
splice,  being  an  average  of  5.87  miles 
an  hour  of  paying  out.  The  average 
depth  to-day,  according  to  the  chart, 
was  2,000  fathoms.  The  cable  first 
reaches  the  water  at  a  distance  of  about 
213  feet  from  the  paying-out  wheel 
astern.  The  paddle-engines  were  making 
6 J  revolutions,  the  screw  26,  and  the 
average  speed  was  6  knots.  Observa- 
tions at  noon  gun,  lat.  52°  34 '  !N".,  long. 
19°  W.  Distance  run  since  yesterday, 
142  miles.  Terrible  on  our  port-beam, 
Sphinx  not  visible. 

The  electricians  report  the  signals  as 
being  most  satisfactory  between  the 
ship  and  the  shore.  Assuming  all  to 
go  on  well,  between  4liis  and  Sunday  at 
noon  the  after-tank  will  be  emptied  of 
its  contents.  There  are  three  iron  tanks 
which  contain  the  cable — one  near  the 
stem,  from  which  it  is  going  now ;  an- 
other situated  in  the  middle ;  and  a 
third  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship.  The 
after-tank  is  58  feet  in  diameter  and  26 
in  height,  the  main-tank  is  58  feet  6 
inches  by  26,  and  the  fore  is  51  feet  6 
in.  by  26  feet  In  the  main- tank  there 
are  798  miles;  in  the  fore,  633-75. 
The  after-tank,  now  happily  so  near 
exhaustion,  contained  837  miles.  There 
are  3  miles  of  shore-end  in  the  main- 
tank.  The  Caroline  laid  27  ;  and  thus 
the  total  amount  of  cable  in  miles  and 
bound,  when  the  ship  loft  the  Nore,  was 
2,300,  weighing  4,100  tons.  To  this 
must  be  added  1,198  tons  of  water  put 
in  the  tanks,  which  made  the  total 
weight  5,600  tons. 

We  next  pay  out  from  the  fore-tank, 
and  the  passing  of  the  cable  from  there 
to  the  stem  will  be  a  nice  operation. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  may  happen  in  the 
early  part  of  Sunday ;  for,  though  the 
cable  staff  are  quite  prepared  to  do  it  at 


nighty  yet  it  is  far  better  that  they  should 
have  daylight  for  their  work. 

July  28^  Our  course  has  been 
N.W.  i  W. ;  wind,  KK W.  All  night 
every  thing  worked  as  smoothly  as  pos- 
sible. At  7  P.M.  119  miles  of  distance 
had  been  gone  over.  The  index  of  the 
paying-out  wheel  showed  152,905  revo- 
lutions, equal  to  476*6  miles  distance; 
so  that  we  had  payed  out  176*78  miles 
of  cable.  It  is  calculated  that,  during 
our  voyage  (the  distance  between  Yalen- 
tia  and  Heart's  Content  being  1,663 
miles),  the  revolutions  of  the  paying-cat 
machine  will  amount  to  about  600,000, 
and  each  of  these  revolutions  represents 
a  cost  of  rather  more  than  a  ponnd 
sterling. 

The  paying-out  machineiy  for  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph  cable  on  board  the 
Great  Eastern  differs  in  many  material 
respects  &om  that  used  in  the  former 
expeditions,  I  shall  endeavour  to  de- 
scribe it.  Over  the  hold  is  a  light 
wrought-iron  V  wheel,  the  speed  of 
which  is  regulated  by  a  Motion-wheel 
on  the  same  «haft.  This  is  connected 
with  the  paying-out  machineiy  by  a 
wrought-iron  trough,  in  which  at  inter- 
vals are  smaller  iron  Y  wheels,  and,  at 
the  angles,  vertical  guide-wheels.  The 
paying-out  machinery  consists  of  a  series 
of  V  wheels,  and  jockey  or  riding-wheels 
(six  in  number).  Upon  the  shafts  of 
the  V  wheels  are  friction-wheels,  with 
break-straps  weighted  by  levers  and 
running  on  tanks  filled  with  water,  and 
upon  the  shafts  of  the  jockey-wheels 
and  also  friction-straps,  with  weights,  to 
hold  the  cable  and  keep  it  taut  round 
the  drum.  Immediately  before  the 
drum  is  a  small  guide-wheel,  placed 
under  an  apparatus  called  the  knife,  for 
keeping  the  first  turn  of  the  cable  on 
the  drum  from  riding,  or  getting  over 
another  turn.  The  knives,  of  which 
there  are  two,  can  be  removed  and  ad- 
justed with  the  greatest  ease  by  slides 
similar  to  a  slide-rest  of  an  ordinary 
tuming-lathe.  One  knife  only  is  in  nse^ 
the  other  being  kept  ready  to  replace  it 
if  necessary.  The  drum  round  which 
the  cable  passes  is  six  feet  in  diameter 
and  one  foot  broad,  and  upon  the  same 
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shaft  are  fixed  two  Appold's  breaks,  run- 
ning in  tanks  filled  with  water.  There 
is  also  a  duplicate  drum  and  pair  of 
Appold's  breaks  fitted  for  position,  and 
ready  for  use  in  case  of  accident.  Upon 
the  overhanging  ends  of  the  shafts  of 
the  drums,  driving-pulleys  are  fitted, 
which  can  be  connected  by  leather  belts 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  use  the 
duplicate  breaks  if  the  working  breaks 
should  be  out  of  order.  Between  the 
duplicate-drum  and  the  stem- wheel  are 
placed  the  dynamometer  and  interme- 
diate wheels  for  indicating  the  strain 
upon  the  cable.  The  dynamometer- 
wheel  is  placed  midway  between  the 
two  intermediate  wheels,  and  the  strain 
is  indicated  by  the  rising  or  falling 
of  the  dynamometer-wheel  on  a  gra- 
duated scale  of  cuts  attached  to  the 
guide-rods  of  the  dynamometer  slide. 
The  stern-wheel  over  which  the  cable 
passes  when  leaving  the  ship  is  a 
strong  V  wheel,  supported  on  wrought- 
iron  girders  overhanging  the  stem; 
and  the  cable  is  protected  from  injury 
by  the  flanges  of  the  wheel  by  a 
bell-mouthed  cast-iron  shield  surround- 
ing half  its  circumference.  Close  to  the 
dynamometer  is  placed  an  apparatus 
similar  to  a  double-purchase  crab  or 
winch,  fitted  with  two  steering  wheels  for 
lifting  the  jockey  or  riding-wheels  with 
their  weights,  and  the  main  weights  of 
the  drum,  as  indications  are  thrown  on 
the  dynanometer  scale.  All  the  break- 
wheels  are  running  in  tanks  supplied 
with  water  by  pipes  from  the  paddle- 
box  tanks  of  the  ship.  The  cable  passes 
over  the  wrought-iron  V  wheels,  over 
the  tank,  along  the  trough,  between  the 
V  wheels  and  jockey- wheels  in  a  straight 
line,  four  turns  round  the  drum,  when 
the  knife  comes  into  action,  over  the 
first  intermediate  wheel,  and  over  the 
other  intermediate  and  stern  wheel,  out 
into  the  sea. 

This  beautiful  and  ingenious  machinery 
has  been  invented  by  Messrs.  Canning 
and  Clifford,  and  has  worked  up  to  this 
time  with  admirable  regularity  and  pre- 
cision. At  noon  yesterday,  531*57  nau- 
tical miles  had  been  paid  out,  between 
1;529  to  1,950  fathoms.    Distance  from 


Valentia  476  miles.  We  asked  the 
Terrible  to  prevent  any  ships  from  cross- 
ing the  cable  astern,  and  she  replied, 
"  Yes,  if  possible." 

July  22th. — ^The  observations  at  noon 
placed  the  ship  in  52°  38"  3'  N.  long. 
27*40  hrs.  Distance  from  Valentia  634, 
and  from  Hearths  Content  1,028.  The 
night  passed  over  very  favourably, 
in  respect  to  the  ship's  progress,  the 
amount  of  cable  paid  out,  and  the  satis- 
factory manner  in  which  the  machinery 
worked.  We  were  all  in  the  highest 
spirits ;  and,  though  the  morning  opened 
with  a  misty  sort  of  fog,  and  it  continued 
drizzhng  during  the  day,  we  walked  the 
deck,  inspecting  the  machinery  by  which 
the  cable  was  discharged  &om  the  ship, 
and  looked  down  occasionally  into  the 
tank,  which  every  moment  was  lessening 
its  contents.  We  heard  from  the  electri- 
cians that  there  was  an  undeviating  accu- 
racy in  the  transmission  of  the  signals ; 
and,  turning  our  eyes  to  the  western  hori- 
zon, we  speculated  as  to  the  day,  if  not  the 
hour,  we  should  arrive  at  Heart's  Content. 
At  ten  minutes  after  1  p.m.,  ship's  time  ' 
(Greenwich  time  3,  W  30"  p.m.),  one  of 
the  electricians  was  seen  to  come  hastily 
out  of  the  test-room  and  to  run  towards 
the  stem  of  the  ship.  I  was  standing 
looking  down  at  the  paddle-engines  at 
the  time.  He  retained  hastily,  and  it  was 
quite  clear  that  something  was  wrong. 
The  order  was  at  once  given  to  stop,  and 
it  seemed  wonderful  how  the  huge 
engines  ceased  to  move  by  the  simple 
turning  of  a  wheel  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  this  floating  town  were  soon 
made  aware  that  another  mishap  had 
occurred.  A  very  serious  one  it  turned 
out  to  be.  All  communication  was 
stopped  between  us  and  the  shore,  the 
instantaneous  expression  of  the  fairy 
light  on  Professor  Thomson's  marine 
galvanometer  indicating  this  mortifying 
&ct.  It  was  not  a  ''  faulty"  as  it  was  on 
the  morning  of  the  24th,  but  infinitely 
worse — a  "  dead  earth,"  as  the  elec- 
tricians call  it,  shLOwing  that  there  ex- 
isted a  serious  in3>3try  ^  ^^  cable.  Mr. 
Canning,  tlio  chi©^  wigmeer,  at  once 
conferred  witlx  "Mfct.  ^'^  ^^^^>  ^^  ^^  "^^ 
determined  ag^^ip.  \iO  ^^  ^viiL  ui^,"    M^an- 
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time,  the  tests  showed  that  the  injury 
was  not  more  tlian  thi'eo  miles  from  the 
ship,  and  we  had  now  to  ascertain  prac- 
tically Avhether  the  **pick-iip  "  niacliinery 
would  perform  its  duty  atj  well  in  the 
deep  water  (we  Averc  now  in  2,000 
fathoms)  as  it  did  when  we  were  in 
600.  Tlie  word  was  passed  to  get  up 
steam  for  the  donkey  engines  forward, 
and  very  speedily  they  were  declared 
ready.  Then  came  the  passing  of  the 
rope  from  the  stern,  along  the  huge  wall- 
sides  of  the  ship,  to  the  lx>w ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  very  great  difficulties 
of  iliis  operation,  owing  to  the  pro- 
jections of  the  paddle-box,  the  boats, 
&c,  it  was  effected  at  9.45  ship's  time, 
llie  engines  worked  away  very  satis- 
factorily. The  three  miles  of  cable 
were  got  on  board ;  and,  the  injured 
portion  having  been  cut  out,  and  con- 
nexion made  witli  the  instiTiments, 
immediate  communication  was  esta- 
blished between  us  and  the  shore, 
signals  having  been  sent  and  received 
before  half-past  11  f.m.  Captain  ^\n- 
derson  never  lei\  the  bridge  fur  a  mo- 
ment, and  it  was  owing  to  Ids  admirable 
management  of  the  ship  at  this  trying 
juncture  that  the  cable  was  successfully 
got  to  the  bows  of  the  Great  Eastern. 
The  slightest  inaccuitic^^  in  handling  the 
ship  would  have  been  fatiU,  and  he  had 
to  watcli  her  to  prevent  her  from  break- 
ing the  cable,  on  which,  at  times,  there 
was  a  strain  of  over  2  J  tons.  Mr.  11  al- 
pin,  his  able  chief  otii(jer,  was  of  the 
greatest  assistance  to  him  in  this  emer- 
gency. AVe  of  course  signalled  to  the 
Terrible  to  let  her  know  what  occuiTed  ; 
and,  stopping  her  engines,  slie  remained 
close  by  us  on  the  starboard  quarter 
during  the  night,  Mr.  Canning  resolving 
to  Avait  for  daylight  before  he  passed  the 
cable  aft  to  the  stern  wlieel. 

Altogether  this  is  the  most  trying 
day  we  have  had :  and,  while  Ave  rejoice 
that  the  mischief  has  been  repaired,  yet 
■none  of  us,  however  sanguine,  dare  speak 
with  too  much  confidence  as  to  (ho  final 
n^sult.  These  "  ups  and  downs "  in 
Ocean  Telegraph  (-'able-laying  life  keep 
one  in  a  })erpetual  state  of  excitement 
Our  next  essay,  possibly,  will  be  with 


the  Buoys ;  and,  if  we  bring  them  into 
use  practically,  we  shall  have  then  tested 
all  tlie  machinery'  and  appliances  so 
thoughtfully  devised  for  the  expedition 
by  Mr.  Canning.  I  hope  it  may  not 
come  to  the  buoying. 

Sunday^  July  30tJL — Mr.  Canning 
and  his  staff  commenced  transferring 
the  cable  from  the  bow  to  the  stem  as 
soon  as  day  broke,  but  unfortunately  it 
got  off  the  drum,  and  fastened  in  the 
axle.  There  it  received  such  chafing 
that  it  Avas  resolved  to  cut  and  splice 
again.  Tliis  involved  a  delay  of  several 
hours,  and  it  was  not  until  10.8  A.1I. 
GreenAvich  time,  or  8.10  by  our  ship's 
time,  that  the  cable  was  passed  to  the 
stem-Avheel  again,  and  once  more  payed 
out  By  this  time  but  133  miles  re- 
mained in  the  after- tank.  Staff-Com- 
mander Moriarty,  li.X.,  who  was  in 
the  former  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable 
expedition,  has  been  permitted  by  the 
Admiralty  to  join  the  Great  JSatiem 
to  assist  in  scientific  navigation.  Uis 
obserA'ations,  which  agree  with  those 
taken  by  Captain  Andonon  indepen- 
dentlv,  place  the  ship  at  noon,  lal 
62^^^  30',  long.  28"  17',  distance  from 
Yalentia,  650  miles;  cable  paid  oat> 
745  miles.  Wo  had  divine  service  per- 
formed in  the  dining-saloon.  Onr  coarse 
still  N.  W.  by  W.  Terrible  on  our  star- 
board quarter.  The  Sphinx  mnst  have 
passed  us  in  the  night  Our  delay  of 
19  hours  has  giA'en  her  a  fair  chance. 

Monday,  July  31«<.— The  133  miles 
of  cable  which  remained  in  the  after- 
tank  l>eing  nearly  run  out  by  2.30 a. x., 
tlie  chief  engineer  and  his  staff  made 
the  necessary  arrangements  to  connect 
the  cable  in  the  fore-tank  with  the  pay- 
ing-out macliinery.  At  3a.ii.  the  screw- 
engines  were  stopped,  at  3.30  the  pad- 
dle-engines were  slowed,  and  in  about 
an  hour  the  Great  Eastern  was  steaming 
ahead  again.  By  noon  we  had  mn  763 
miles,  and  had  paid  out  903  miles  of 
cable;  lat  52° 9',  long.  31° 63'.  After 
breakfiist^  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  De 
Santy  proceeded  to  make  an  examina- 
tion of  the  piece  of  cable  in  whieh  the 
^  dead  eaith '  was  found,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  short  time  the  electricians  disco- 
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vered  it.  That  wonderful  instrument 
designed  by  Professor  Thomson  gave 
its  significant  jump  across  the  graduated 
paper,  and  told  us  the  position  of  the 
injury.  We  all  clustered  around  ^Lr. 
Oanning  to  examine  tlie  cable,  and  the 
conclusion,  I  may  say,  then  unanimously 
arrived  at,  was  that  the  injury  was  the 
deed  of  an  assassin's  hand — some  demon 
in  human  form,  who  had  delilK'rately 
driven  into  the  external  hemp  a  piece  of 
the  wire  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  cable,  having  made  an  incision 
right  through  tlie  gutta  percha.  One 
end  of  the  piece  of  iron  was  sharp,  as  if 
it  had  been  cut  with  a  nippers ;  the  end 
coming  out  at  the  other  side  was  broken 
off  abruptly.  One  may  easily  iuiiigine 
the  indignation  wliich  this  dreadful  act 
created.  oVIr.  Canning  conferred  with  liis 
assistants  as  to  what  was  the  best  courae 
to  bo  taken.  It  was  ultiDiately  decided 
that  the  cablemen  sliould  be  asked  to 
examine  the  injury,  and  to  give  their 
opinion  to  tlie  chief  engineer.  A  meet- 
ing was  held,  and  they  arrived  at  the 
unanimous  conchision  that  it  was  done 
by  wicked  design.  Mr.  Canning  then 
appealed  to  the  g(mtlemen  on  board 
acting  in  various  capacities  in  connexion 
with  the  expedition,  and  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  volunteer  guard,  each 
agreeing  to  tixke  a  watch  of  six  hours 
daily,  and  remain  in  the  tank  during 
the  paying-out  of  the  cable.  j^Ir.  Cyrus 
!Field  took  the  first  watch. 

The  Atlantic  has  been  literally  like  a 
mill-pond  all  day.  Up  to  tliis  moment, 
save  in  the  dc^lay  occasioned  by  the  un- 
fortunate incidents  I  have  described,  we 
have  been  singularly  favoured. 

Tuesdaijy  Angmt  \st. — A  charming 
day  of  monotonous  paying  out.  The 
ship's  i>08ition  at  noon,  lat.  bV  52'  30", 
long.  3G^  3'  30".  Distance  from  Yalen- 
tia,  946  ;  to  Hearts  Content,  717. 
Cable  paid  out,  1081  miles.  We  passed 
tlie  burial-place  of  three  Atlantic  cables 
to-day,  and  are  approaching  the  deejiest 
soundings — that  is,  between  1,975  and 
2,250  fathoms.  The  weather  has  been  a 
little  hazy  ;  wind  from  N.W.  to  S.W. 
Ship's  course,  N. W.  by  W.  \  W.  Terrible 
on  our  starboard  quarter,  quite  close.  We 


have  only  seen  two  sail  since  we  left. 
One  ran  down  quite  close  to  have  a  look 
at  us.  At  night  we  must  present  a 
strange  sight  to  a  ship  unacquainted 
with  the  service  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged. Betwe-en  the  fore  tank  and  the 
l>aying-out  gear,  there  is  erected  a  wooden 
trough  for  the  cable  to  run  in,  and 
powerful  lamps  are  placed  at  intervals 
of  about  twenty  feet  all  along  its  length 
— two-thirds  of  the  ui)per  dock.  Looking 
at  it  from  the  bridge,  it  is  not  unlike  a 
street  at  night. 

Wednesday,  Awjiist  2nd.  —  A  day 
never  to  be  forgotten.  The  wind  rose 
shortly  after  midnight,  increasing  to  a 
strong  gale  from  the  S.W.  Our  grand 
ship,  however,  received  little,  if  any, 
impression  from  its  force.  Away  went 
tlie  cable  over  the  paying-out  wheel  at 
seven  miles  an  hour,  and  all  on  board 
were  in  great  spirits  at  the  prospect  of 
soon  seeing  the  Atlantic  cable  at  its 
American  terminus.  At  6A6  a.h. 
(ship's  time)  the  ship  was  stopped,  a 
report  having  been  made  by  the  elec- 
tricians that  the  galvanometer  indicated 
a  fault,  and,  as  far  as  they  could  then 
form  an  opinion,  not  very  far  astern. 
They  could  make  signals  to  and  receive 
them  from  Valentia ;  but,  as  there  could 
be  no  deceiving  the  instrument,  the 
fault  was  overboard,  and  therefore  the 
sooner  it  was  on  boaj'd  the  better. 
Shortly  before  the  engines  were  stopped, 
a  grating  noise  was  heard  in  the  tank 
from  wliich  the  cable  was  being  paid 
out.  Mr.  Cyrufi  Eield,  whose  watch 
it  w^as,  stated  that  one  of  the  hands 
called  out  to  the  man  on  duty  imme- 
diately over  the  tank,  "  There  is  a  piece 
of  wire  ;  '*  but  this  intimation  does  not 
appeal  to  have  been  passed  aft.  Subse- 
quently a  wire  was  Ibund  in  the  tank, 
projecting  out  of  the  cable  in  one  of  the 
flakes  being  then  paid  out>  and  evidently 
that  in  which  the  fault  was  supposed  to 
exist.  It  >va8  brought  by  the  foreman 
to  Mr.  Canning  for  examination.  It 
was  about  three  inches  in  length  ;  and, 
when  it  was  broken  off,  which  it  was 
very  easily,  it  appeared  to  bo  of  ill- 
tempered  steel.  Hero,  then,  was  a  fair 
reason  for  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that 
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the  recent  fault  may  have  arisen  from 
accident,  and  not  from  design;  but  there 
was  the  singular  fact  staring  us  in  the 
face  that,  whether  by  accident  or  whether 
by  design,  the  "fault"  was  discovered 
overboard  during  the  same  watch.  Mr. 
de  Santy  reported  to  Mr.  Canning  that 
the  fault  was  of  such  a  kind  as  could 
not  be  well  passed  over ;  and  so  the  pick- 
up apparatus  was  put  into  requisition 
again — previously  to  which,  tests  were 
applied  to  the  cable  in  the  tank,  and  it 
was  pronounced  all  right. 

Another  experiment  showed  the  fault 
to  be  overboard  about  six  miles.  The 
chief  engineer  set  his  men  to  work,  and, 
with  much  more  smartness  than  they 
showed  upon  the  former  fault  being 
found,  the  cable  was  passed  from  the 
stem  and  hauled  in  over  the  bow  of  the 
ship.  Tliiswas  at  10.30  a.m.  We  were 
then  in  about  2,000  fathoms  soundings. 
The  engine  being  set  going,  the  rope 
passed  over  the  drum  very  slowly,  only 
one  mile  being  hauled  in  after  the  ex- 
piration of  an  hour  and  forty-five  minutes. 
Just  at  this  time  the  eccentric  gear  of 
the  engine  got  adrift,  and  in  addition  to 
this  mishap  steam  failed,  owing  to  a  want 
of  a  supply  of  water  to  the  boilers  j  and  so 
the  picking-up  ceased  altogether.  Eight 
bells  (12  o'clock)  had  been  made  some 
time,  and  we  had  all  gone  down  to  lunch. 
There  we  were  discussing  the  locality  of 
the  fault,  and  it  was  a  great  consolation 
to  find  that  the  electricians  agreed  that  it 
lay  only  about  six  miles  overboard.  Two 
miles  had  already  been  got  in,  and  so  we 
looked  forward  to  a  few  more  hours' work 
to  get  in  the  rest,  make  the  splice,  and 
again  resume  paying  out.  Suddenly  Mr. 
Canning  rushed  into  the  saloon,  and,  with 
an  expression  on  his  face  which  told  how 
deeply  he  was  moved,  exclaimed,  "  It  is 
all  over ;  the  cable  has  parted  ! "  Mr. 
Cyrus  Field  also  came  down,  and  with 
admirable  composure  and  fortitude  con- 
veyed to  us  the  sad  intelligence.  We 
were  all  on  deck  in  a  moment,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  scene  as  long  as 
I  live.  The  men  who  were  engaged  in 
the  bows  of  the  ship  had  wandered  list- 
lessly aft  after  the  accident,  and  in  their 
sad  countenances  you  at  once  saw  the 


effect  which  the  disaster  had  on  their 
minds.  A  deep  silence  prevailed.  The 
ship  was  drifting  away  over  the  couise 
of  the  cable.  Ilie  Atlantic  was  as  calm 
and  as  placid  as  a  lake,  its  very  stillness 
adding  to  the  melancholy  which  pervaded 
all.  Groups  stood  about  in  various 
positions  on  the  vast  deck  of  the  great 
ship,  condoling  with  each  other  on  the 
great  misfortune  which  had  occurred. 
"  I  have  put  into  the  enterprise  my  aU/* 
said  one  to  me ;  "  but  with  Grod's  bless- 
ing, I  shall  live  to  see  the  Atlantic  cable 
laid.  In  spite  of  what  has  occnned,  I 
am  more  than  ever  satisfied  of  the  pnc- 
ticability  of  laying  it."  "Let  us  not 
despair,"  said  Cyrus  Field.  "I  Lave 
seen  worse  disasters  than  this  in  Atlantic 
telegraphy,  and  I  know  we  must  even- 
tually succeed."  From,  one  no  less 
sincere,  with  whom  I  conversed  shortly 
after  Mr.  Field  had  thus  expressed  him- 
self, I  heard  a  quiet  remark'  which  struck 
me  forcibly.  "  I  have  but  a  small  stake 
in  this  imdertaking,"  said  he,  "as  com- 
pared with  others ;  but  I  am  more  than 
ever  satisfied  that  the  cable  can  be  suc- 
cessfully laid,  and  there  are  men  in 
England  who  will  not  fail  to  give  us 
the  means  to  do  so  when  they  know  the 
truth." 

But  there  is  Mr.  Canning  hurrying 
along  to  the  bow  of  the  ship :  he  has 
never  for  a  moment  lost  his  self-posses- 
sion. He  soon  returns  midships  and  is 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Clifford,  his  able 
assistant,  and  a  staff  of  workmen.  A 
brief  consultation  is  held.  He  mounts 
the  bridge  and  confers  with  Captain 
Anderson,  and  soon  we  learn  what  they 
resolve  to  do — to  grapple  for  the  cable ! 
What,  at  2500  fathoms  deepi  Such  a 
thing  has  never  been'  heard  of  before. 
Cables  have  been  grappled  for  in  the 
shallow  waters  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
elsewhere  at  horn  400  to  600  fathoms ; 
but  at  2500  fathoms  it  is  simply  absurd ! 
The  experienced  chie^  however,  had 
issued  his  orders,  and  immediate  pre- 
parations were  made  to  grapple,  llien 
it  was  that  the  functions  of  the  navi- 
gator were  called  into  active  request ;  for 
what  use  would  there  be  in  attempting 
to  hook  up  the  cable  unless  we  knew 
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tho  line  in  whicli  it  lay  ?  Captain  An- 
derson and  Staff  Commander  Moriarty 
immediately  conferred,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  ship  should  tx)  steamed 
in  an  easterly  direction,  and  to  wind- 
ward, and  drift  down  with  the  grapnel 
across  the  track  in  which  the  cable  was 

lying- 

But  I  ought  to  go  back  a  little  before 
I  describe  the  grapnel  operations,  and 
dwell  on  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  parting  of  the  cable.  Those 
who  visited  the  ship  before  she  left 
the  No  re  Avill  recollect  a  large  V- wheel 
at  tlie  bow,  similar  in  construction 
to  that  over  which  the  cable  is  paid 
out  a-stern.  This  wheel,  overhanging 
tho  bow,  is  supported  on  wrought  iron 
girders.  On  each  side  of  it  are  smaller 
Y-wheels  moving  on  the  same  axis. 
(Jver  the  larger  V-wheel  the  rope  was 
passed  leading  aft  to  a  large  drum  on 
wliich  it  was  coiled  and  kept  in  position 
by  a  knife,  precisely  in  the  pame  manner 
as  in  the  paying-out  machinery,  which  I 
have  already  described.  The  cable,  with 
the  Avire  rope  by  which  it  was  brought 
from  the  stern  to  the  bow,  was  coming 
in  the  groove  of  the  larger  V-wheol. 
The  cable  going  to  the  drum,  the  wire- 
rope  to  the  capstan,  the  strain  was  very 
great ;  the  cable  being  out  at  an  angle 
in  the  sea  at  the  starboard  bow,  to  which 
side  it  was  hauled  ov(jr,  after  having 
received  some  chafing  from  one  of  the 
ship's  hawse-holes  over  which  it  passed, 
having  previously  been  under  the  Great 
Easttrn'i  forefoot.  Tho  wind  had  shifted, 
and  Captain  Anderson  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  keep  the  ship's  head  so  as 
to  give  a  chance  to  tho  cable  to  keep  up 
and  down.  Up,  however,  came  the 
cable,  and  the  wire-rope  over  the  wheel, 
together  ;  and  those  engaged  in  directing 
its  movements  saw  that  it  had  been 
considerably  damaged,  and  were  congra- 
tulating themselves  tliat  the  injured 
part  was  on  board,  when  suddenly  a 
jerk  was  given  to  the  dynamometer, 
Avhich  indicated  a  strain  of  something 
like  sixty  cwt  Away  the  cable,  wire- 
rope,  and  chain-shackling  iiew  off  the 
larger  V-wheel  on  to  one  of  the  smaller 
V-wheels ;  and,  just  as  it  passed  the  in- 
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strument  which  had  measured  the  severe 
test  to  which  it  had  been  subjected, 
snapped  with  a  booming  sound,  and 
dashed  into  the  sea,  leaving  a  curl  of 
eccentric  foam  after  it.  I  have  already 
very  faintly  attempted  to  describe  the 
sensation  produced  on  board  our  ship  by 
this  sad  and  untoward  events  lacking 
words  to  convey  the  dismay  which  it 
occasioned.  It  was  indeed  a  day  of 
mourning.  But  there  was  a  quiet  settled 
purpose  and  determination  upon  the 
face  of  Mr.  Canning  wliich  showed  that 
he  would  leave  nothing  undone;  and, 
as  I  have  already  told  you,  he  resolved, 
with  thorough  English  pluck,  to  sweep 
the  track  in  which  the  cable  lay  in  the 
hope  of  bringing  it  up  from  a  depth  ex- 
ceeding two  nautical  miles. 

The  obser\'ations  at  noon  place  the 
ship  in  lat.  51°  25',  long.  39°  6',  course 
765  S,  25  W.  We  had  run  1,062  miles 
from  Valentia,  were  just  (306  from 
Heart's  Content,  and  had  paid  out  since 
yesterday  116.4  miles  of  cable.  Nothing 
could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  weather 
or  more  favourable  for  carrying  out  what 
appeared  to  all  a  forlorn  hope.  However, 
the  grapnel — a  sort  of  anchor  weighing 
about  three  cwt.,  with  five  very  strong 
flukes  in  it — ^was  soon  brought  up  from 
the  stores,  and  bent  on  to  the  wire  rope, 
of  which  we  had  a  supply  of  five  miles 
on  board.  We  steamed  away  some  four- 
teen miles  from  the  place  where  the 
cable  parted,  and  in  the  smoothest  of 
water.  The  Terrible,  to  whom  we 
signalled  the  disaster,  was  quite  close 
to  us  at  the  time.  The  grapnel  was  lot 
go  at  3.20  ship's  time  on  its  deep-sea- 
fishing  errand.  The  small  engine  was  set 
going,  and  its  wheels  and  drums  revolved 
at  a  terrific  pace  as  the  wire  rope  went 
down,  buckets  of  water  being  constantly 
thrown  on  them  to  keep  them  cooL  Yet 
hissing  clouds  of  steam  arose. 

Down,  down  went  the  rope,  and  one 
began  to  realize  at  every  turn  of  the 
drum  asking  for  fresh  supply,  what  a 
grandeur  there  is  in  the  depth  of  this 
mighty  ocean.  At  5  p.m.  intimation 
was  given  that  the  strain  was  becoming 
gradually  less ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes 
more,  the  grapnel  had  arrived  below  in 
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just  2,500  fathoms,  having  occupied, 
with  the  intervals  of  stopping  the 
machinery,  over  two  hours  in  its  won- 
drous journey  to  the  caverns  of  the  deep. 
From  5  until  quite  dark  the  cahlemen, 
as  well  as  the  ship's  crew,  were  actively 
engaged  in  getting  one  of  the  huge 
buoys  over  the  port  bow  with  the  aid  of 
the  shears.  When  it  hung  over  the 
side,  all  had  been  then  done  for  the  day 
that  was  deemed  necessary;  and  the 
Great  Eastern,  broadside  on  to  the  track 
of  the  cable,  trawled  the  grapnel  over  the 
ground  in  search  of  a  prize  worth,  with 
all  its  belongings,  not  less  than  a  million 
sterling.  We  had  a  mournful  party  in 
the  grand  saloon  at  night ;  and  one  by 
one  dropped  away  from  the  table  to 
the  privacy  of  his  cabin,  to  reflect  on 
the  events  of  a  day  ever  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  ocean  telegraphy. 

Thursday^  August  3d, — Broadside  on 
to  the  line  in  which  the  cable  lay,  the 
Great  Eastern  tugged  the  grapnel  during 
the  night.  There  were  indications  now 
and  then,  towards  break  of  day,  that  it 
had  hold  of  something,  and  one  bite 
which  was  given  induced  the  fishermen 
to  haul  up  and  see  what  had  been 
caught.  About  ^  before  7  (Greenwich 
time)  the  pick-up  engine  was  put  in 
motion,  and,  to  aid  its  feeble  efforts,  the 
rope  was  passed  round  the  capstan  close 
by.  It  came  up  kindly  at  first,  and  by  8 
o'clock  A.M.  three  hundred  fathoms  were 
on  board.  The  dynamometer,  which  had 
been  registering  as  high  a  strain  as 
70  cwt.,  suddenly  indicated  an  increase 
to  75  cwt,  and  it  was  clear  to  every  one 
that  the  flukes  of  the  grapnel  had  laid 
hold  of  something.  Even  the  most 
sceptical  admitted  that,  if  it  was  any- 
tliing,  it  must  bo  the  cable.  About  8 
o'clock  one  of  the  wlieels  of  the" picking- 
up  gear  began  to  complain ;  and  very 
shortly  afterwards  it  broke.  This  disaster 
threw  a  very  dangerous  sort  of  work  on 
the  cable-staff  in  hauling  in  the  rope, 
which  sprung  occasionally  with  such 
force  as  to  imperil  the  lives  of  those 
who  were  near  it.  As  it  was,  two  men 
received  rather  serious  injuries,  and  were 
taken  to  hospital  to  receive  the  tender 
and  efficient  care  of  oar  excellent  Doctor 


Ward.  It  now  became  very  thick  and 
hazy.  The  engine  worked  on,  and  our 
spirits  rose  as  each  fathom  of  the  rope 
coiled  over  the  drum.  But^  alas  !  all  of 
a  sudden,  with  one  bound,  the  rope, 
springing  into  the  air  with  a  ringing 
noise,  left  the  rapidly  revolving  dram ; 
and,  before  it  could  be  stopped  with  the 
hempen  stops  which  men  were  preparing 
to  roll  round  it  near  the  wheel  at  the 
bow,  it  slipped  away  from  them  and 
darted  down  to  the  mysterious  Atlantic 
waters  again. 

Another  blow  to  our  hopes !  But  still 
we  reasoned  upon  what  had  occurred^ 
and  the  probability  of  grappling  the  prize 
did  not  seem  so  distant  as  it  was  yester- 
day. To  persevere  while  we  had  a 
foot  of  the  buoy  rope  left  was  the  re- 
solve which  those  in  command  at  once 
arrived  at;  and  it  was  agreed  to  get 
to  westwanl  of  where  the  grapnel  and 
cable  lay,  and  drift  across  its  line  again. 
The  wind,  hitherto  favourable  for  this 
operation,  now  somewhat  changed,  and 
there  was  a  very  thick  fog.  At  1.30 
P.M.  (sliip's  time),  and  just  before  we 
started,  we  fired  guns  and  blew  the 
steam- whistle,  to  let  the  Terrible  know 
we  had  moved ;  and  it  was  some  time 
before  we  heard  one  of  her  100-pounders 
boom  a  reply.  We  soon  stemed  the 
fifteen  mUes — the  distance  Captain  An- 
derson determined  upon ;  and  we  lay  to 
during  the  night,  the  weather  being  very 
fine,  and  the  sea  as  smooth  as  glass. 

Friday,  Atigust  4tth. — ^There  is  very 
little  to  record  to-day.  We  were  drifting 
still  away,  to  get  at  the  desired  place — ^to 
roach  wliich  was  rendered  more  difficult 
by  the  fact  of  our  not  being  able  to  get 
observations.  An  attempt  to  sound  was 
made  and  became  fruitless,  so  far  as 
learning  the  nature  of  the  bottom  was 
concerned,  by  the  line  liaving  broken.  It 
was  said  that  the  lead  touched  the  bot- 
tom at  2,300  fathoms.  Early  in  the 
morning,  the  Terrible  appeared  to  lee- 
ward of  us  quite  close,  and  her  first 
lieutenant,  Mr.  Prowse,  came  on  board 
to  ascertain  what  we  proposed  to  do, 
lie  saw  preparations  made  for  lowering 
one  of  the  smaller  buoys — which  was 
placed  on  a  raft  composed  of  planks  and 
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secondary  in  point  of  interest.  No  one 
entertained  a  doubt  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  the  one ;  but  to  bring  up  a 
cable  from  a  depth  of  over  two  miles  was 
to  overcome  difficulties  scarcely  to  be 
estimated. 

Our  hopes  are  again  destroyed.  At  17 
minutes  to  8  a.m.  away  went  the  cable 
again.  A  shackle  had  passed  in  appa- 
rent safety  over  the  V  wheel  at  the  bow, 
thence  to  the  drum,  and  so  on  to  the 
capstan,  where,  after  three  turns  had 
been  taken,  the  swivel  came  out,  and, 
with  a  force  which  those  who  saw  it  can 
never  forget,  whizzed  into  the  air  like  a 
ship's  rocket,  and,  after  lashing  its  tail 
with  fury,  dived  down  under  the  frown- 
ing bows  of  the  ship.  We  came  to  the 
break  fast- table  almost  broken-hearted  ; 
and  Captain  Anderson,  Mr.  Gooch,  and 
^tr.  Canning  intimated  that  we  should 
soon  know  the  decision  as  to  what  course 
should  be  pursued. 

The  indomitable  Canning,  it  was 
understood,  had  urged  another  "  try  ;" 
and,  as  enough  rope  was  on  board  of 
the  five  ipiles,  to  enable  him  to  try 
the  experiment,  it  was  resolved  to  look 
once  more  for  the  cable.  Lieutenant 
Prowse,  of  the  Terrible,  had  by  this 
time  come  on  board,  and  learned  wliat 
we  intended  to  do.  lie  told  us  that 
on  the  Sunday  they  came  up  with  the 
first  buoy  we  threw  in,  and  close  along- 
side of  it  a  small  schooner  called  the 
First  Fruits,  of  Bridport,  out  twenty 
days  from  Cardiff,  and  bound  to  Harbour 
Grace.  The  captain  of  the  I'errible 
sent  Lieutenant  Prowse  on  board  of  the 
little  vessel,  and  learned  fi-om  her  cap- 
tain that  he  had  seen  the  buoy,  and,  on 
making  out  what  it  was,  had  determined 
to  remain  near  it  for  a  while,  in  the  hope 
of  being  enabled  to  give  information  to 
any  ship  in  the  telegraph  expedition 
which  happened  to  be  near.  He  ex- 
j)ressed  the  greatest  sorrow  on  learning 
that  the  cable  had  parted.  We  all  hope 
that  the  conduct  of  this  warm-hearted 
and  excellent  sailor,  whose  name  we  did 
not  learn,  may  be  rewarded  by  those 
who  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  so. 

At  O.oO  another  buoy  was  hove  over- 
board, of  the  same  size  as  the  former 


one,  painted  red,  with  the  word  "  Tele- 
graph." On  the  top  of  the  flag-stafif 
there  was  a  canvass-ball  painted  black, 
and  the  flag  itself  was  red,  white,  and 
red,  horizontal.  The  Buoy  is  iu  latw 
51°  25'  30",  Ion.  38«  56'.  Mr.  Canning 
and  Mr.  Gooch  now  conferred  with  re- 
spect to  the  coming  attempt  to  get  at  the 
cable ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  trust  to 
the  capstan,  which  has  not  only  shown 
what  it  can  do,  with  the  engine  to  which 
it  has  been  attached,  in  getting  up  the 
huge  anchors  of  the  Great  Fasteniy  hut 
has  proved  itself  an  excellent  auxiliaiy 
to  the  machinery  which  was  too  credu- 
lously supposed  to  be  able  to  do  the 
work  of  picking  up.  Bound  the  capstan 
a  casing  of  wood  is  to  be  placed,  so  as 
to  increase  its  diameter  for  the  coiling 
of  the  rope.  The  dynamometer  and 
its  two  wheels  are  to  be  shifted  nearer 
the  ca[)stan ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
strain  will  be  by  these  means  made  more 
even,  and  that  sudden  jerks  can  be  more 
readily  controlled.  The  swivels,  too, 
will  all  be  taken  out,  and  either  new 
ones  made  at  one  of  the  forges  on  deck 
(for  we  have  two)  or  the  old  ones 
strengthened.  All  this  work  will  take 
over  forty-eight  hours  to  get  through. 

Up  to  5  P.M.  we  kept  company  with 
the  Terrible,  but  the  wind  was  freshen- 
ing every  moment  to  what  Captain  An- 
derson called  a  summer  gale.  We 
steered  W.N.W.  up  to  midnight,  and 
congratulated  ourselves  that  the  in- 
creasing sea  had  so  little  effect  on  our 
great  ship. 

Wediiesdaif,  August  9th. — We  had  a 
gentle  intimation  last  night  that  the 
Great  Eastfrn  could  be  induced  to  roll 
like  other  ships  if  she  only  htul  a  chance. 
There  was  a  heavy  beam  sea  on.  It 
rained  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning  ; 
but  afterwards  the  weather  cleared,  and 
by  noon  the  wind  changed  from  X.W. 
to  N.XR,  and  we  went  along  in  search 
of  Buoy  Xo.  2  at  half-speed  screw  and 
paddle,  with  a  heavy  follo^ving  sea,  the 
result  of  last  night's  wind.  Our  navi- 
gators have  an  idea  that  they  ought  not 
to  eiT  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or 
so  in  any  of  their  "  j)lacings,"  and  wo 
were  told  to  look  out  for  Buoy  No.  3  on 
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the  port  beam.  The  Terrible  was  in  eight 
light  ahead  on  our  starboard  bow,  and 
Ave  thought  she  was  close  to  it.  She  came 
down  on  us,  and  signalled  that  she  had 
not  seen  the  Buoy.  She  told  us  that 
the  Buoy  bore  SS.E.  of  her.  We  steered 
S.  by  E.  half  E.,  and  at  4.40  p.m.  were 
abreast  of  it.  Just  as  we  made  it  from 
tlie  bridge  the  Terrible  signalled  that 
she  also  had  seen  it.  Thus,  Captain 
Anderson  and  Stafif-Commander  Moriarty 
were  right  to  a  nicety  in  their  calcula- 
tions— a  special  chart  of  the  tracks  in 
searching  for  the  Buoys  has  been  drawn 
by  StalF-Commander  Moriarty,  and  will 
be  lithographed  on  board.  ^  Buoy  No.  1 
is  distant  as  nearly  as  possible  9  miles 
from  the  second  Buoy  we  placed ;  and 
between  where  the  cable  parted  and  the 
first  Buoy  is  about  2i  miles.  Our  lat 
to-day  was  51°  19'  W".  j  our  Ion.  3^°  6'. 
The  fore  part  of  the  deck  is  alive  with 
artificers  of  all  kinds.  The  capstan  is 
nearly  cased  with  wood  nine  inches 
thick,  and  is  ready  to  receive  its  iron-clad 
covering,  which  will  be  finished  before 
daylight.  The  night  was  perfectly  calm ; 
and,  as  the  sparks  flew  aloft  from  the 
seething  iron,  hammered  by  the  brawny 
Vulcans,  we  were  all  impressed  with  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  scene — a  picture 
that  Kembmndt  would  have  painted. 

Thursday y  Aiuju^t  \i)tli. — A  calm 
night.  Towards  3  a.m.  a  slight  breeze. 
The  ship  was  taken  by  a  current  to  the 
eastward  some  6  or  7  miles  between 
9  r.M.  last  night  and  4  this  morning. 
Shortly  before  this  we  made  out 
r>uoy  No.  1,  and  then  steered  away  for 
Buoy  No.  2.  As  on  former  occasions, 
we  bore  away  to  get  the  ship  broadside 
on  and  drift  on  over  the  cable,  steering 
N.W.  The  grapnel  left  the  bows  at 
10.30  A.M.  Greenwich  time  with  2,460 
fathoms  of  wire  rope  and  cable  attached, 
and  found  bottom  at  11.18  a.m.  We 
then  set  the  fore  and  aft  sail  and  also 
our  topsails  to  assist  our  drifting.  Strain 
varying  from  40  to  45  cwt.  still  drifting. 
At  1  P.M.  strain  on  the  index  of  the  dy- 
namometer 60  cwt  beyond  which  point 

^  A  fac-simile  of  this  Chart,  as  well  as  one 
showing  the  track  of  the  Great  £<utern,  ao- 
companies  this  article. 


it  did  not  show  any  inclination  to  go ; 
and  Mr.  Canning  and  Captain  Anderson 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  wo  had 
moved  the  cable  this  time.  Orders 
were  then  given  to  haul  the  grapnel  in, 
and  the  machinery  was  set  in  motion. 
By  11.30  over  1,400  fathoms  had  been 
got  in,  the  capstan  working  very  satis- 
factorily. 

Friday,  Anfjust  Wih. — At  -5.20  a.m.^ 
the  whole  staff  having  remained  faithful 
to  their  respective  posts  during  the 
night,  the  grapnel  made  its  appearance 
under  the  V  wheel  at  the  bow.  We 
were  dismayed  to  And  that  the  chain 
Avhich  fastened  the  shank  had  taken 
an  ugly  half  hitch  round  one  of  the 
flukes,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  hook 
the  cable  effectually.  Captain  Ander- 
son said  that  he  was  pretty  sure  we 
had  caught  hold  of  it  at  one  o'clock 
yesterday ;  but  the  discovery  which  was 
now  made  showed  that,  even  if  he  had, 
the  grapnel  never  could  have  got  a 
proper  hold.  It  was  calculated  from 
the  length  of  the  rope  covered  with 
ooze,  that  we  were  in  1,950  fathoms, 
though  we  sent  down  2,460.  There 
was  a  great  desire  among  all  on  board 
to  get  some  of  the  stuff  from  the  bottom 
which  adhered  to  the  grapnel  and  the 
rope ;  and  all  of  us  collected  specimens. 
Dr.  Ward  showed  me  some  small  shells^ 
which  were  examined  in  a  microscope. 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  ooze,  as  a 
bottle  of  it  will  bo  sent  to  the  Geo- 
graphical Society. 

"What!  Another  trial,  Mr.  Can- 
ning?" "  Yes,"  said  ho,  **  as  long  as 
I  have  enough  rope — ^but  I  fear  it  has 
been  sadly  tried  in  the  last  work  it  had 
to  do."  Such  were  th^  chief  engineer's 
conclusions,  and  his  staff  were  set  at 
once  to  work  to  patch  it  up.  On  exa- 
mination it  was  found  that  the  strands 
had  been  unlaid ;  so  it  was  resolved  that 
the  defective  pieces  should  be  replaced. 
When  complete,  it  was  made  up  of 
1,600  fathoms  of  wire  rope,  220  fathoms 
of  hemp  rope,  and  510  fathoms  of  Ma- 
nilla. A  new  grapnel  was  bent  on.  At 
7.25  A.M.  wo  were  abreast  of  Buoy 
No.  2,  and  at  11.30  we  signalled  our 
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companion,  the  TerrihU,  "  We  are  going 
to  make  a  linal  clibrt,"  and  "  We  are 
sorry  you  liiivo  had  suck  uncomfortable 


waiting. 


When  the  ship's  head  was  W.  by  S. 
and  the  buoy  bore  E.  by  X.  about  two 
miles,  the  grapnel  was  let  go.  This  was 
at  I'oC  Greenwich  time.  We  again 
sot  the  canvas  on  the  ship  to  regulate 
our  drift.  At  3*50  p.m.  ships  time 
strain  was  marked  to  be  GO  cwt.  and 
the  cable  came  in  with  the  utmost  ease 
and  regularity  round  the  capstan.  The 
strain  now  became  greater,  the  dynamo- 
meter indicating  80  cwt,  and  shortly 
afterwards,  in  a  jerk  which  the  shackle 
matle  in  coming  in,  it  marked  105  CAvt. 
There  Wiis  only  one  opinion  now  on  board 
as  to  our  having  the  cable  on  the  grapnel, 
and  at  no  i>eriod  of  the  trying  time 
which  we  had  gone  through  was  there 
more  real  hope  ;  for,  though  men  openly 
Siiid,  **  We  dare  not  hoj>e,''  yet  there  was 
confidence  inspired  in  us  fn^m  Mr.  Can- 
ning's and  Captain  Anderson's  manner, 
which  made  us,  spite  of  all,  believe  that 
we  should  pick  up  the  cable.  We  all 
sat  down  to  dinner  in  bettor  spirits  than 
we  had  been  in  for  some  da  vs. 

About  a  quarter  to  7  I  strolled  up  to 
the  bows,  and  stooil  at  the  barrier,  sepa- 
rating the  capstan  and  maehinerj*  from 
the  fiire  part  of  the  deck,  put  there  in 
onler  to  leave  the  cable  men  ample 
sjKice  to  work,  and  to  prevent  them 
iH'ing  interfered  with.  The  capstan  was 
bringing  in  the  manilla  rope  very 
steadily,  which  was  being  passed  aft  by 
tlio  cable  crow  for  coiling.  A  dozen  or 
ni'ro  hands  were  on  the  elevated  grating 
on  dock,  at  the  bow,  watching  the  pr-v 
i:r:s3  of  the  rope  after  it  had  come  over 
llio  V  wheel,  hud  standing  by  with 
hempen  stops  to  stop  its  progress  on 
got  ting  the  signal.  Captain  Anderson 
st«vHi  at  the  pt^rt  side  of  the  bow, 
wa tolling  the  strain  of  the  r>pe,  and 
t^wisionally  speaking  throiiA  the  tube 
whioli  leads  aft  to  the  bridge,  and 
Liivir.g  instructions  to  *'5iop  her," 
••rovorso,"  or  "go  on,"  as  occasion 
iiii^'lit  do  mar.  d.  All  •''f  a  sudilen  a 
wliisiliu::  noise  was  heanl,  and  oil  was 
over  !    The  rope  broke  like  a  carrot,  and 


dived  into  the  Atlantic  to  join  the  mnte 
cable  which  lav  below. 

Now  tiien  for  home !     What   moro 
could  be  done  1     Thought,  zeal,  energy, 
labour,  had  all  been  honestly  and  faith- 
fully applied;  every  available  resource 
at  the  Engineer's  command  had  been 
used  to  recover  the  cable ;   but»  these 
having  failed,  there  was  only  one  coarse 
to  pursue.    After  a  short  conference  with 
^[r.  Gooch  and  Mr.  Canning;  Captain 
Anderson  gave  the  necessary  instructions 
to  prci)are  for  our  return.     Lieutenant 
Prowsp,  of  the  Terrible,  had  come  on 
board  as  soon  as  we  signalled  our  failure, 
and  informed  us  that  the  frigate  would 
at  once  procee<l  to  St.  John's,  and  would 
take  dispatches  for  us.     She  came  up 
quite  close  to  our  stern.     Her  captain, 
becoming  imimtient  at  the  delay  of  the 
pinnace — ^the  sea  beginning  to  rise  rapidly 
with  the  increasing  wind — fired  a  recall 
gun;  and  soon  afterwards  Mr.  Prowse 
put  oif  from  the  ship,  lighting  a  blue 
light  in  the  boat  to  show  the  Terrible 
where  he  was.     He  soon  got  on  board, 
and  Colomb's  signal-lights,  which  have 
been  used  in  both  ships  during  the  expe- 
dition, flashed  the  word  "Farewell"  from 
the  frigate,  to  which  we  replied,  "  Good- 
bye, thank   you.''      Captain   Anderson 
then  said,  "  Full  speed,  and  keep  her 
head  east,"  and  the  Great  Eastern  pointed 
her  obedient  bow  towards  England. 

The  Fastnet  Lighthouse,  off  Crook- 
havon,  was  made  early  on  Thursday,  the 
17th  of  August,  and  despatches  were 
sent  ashore  bv  a  small  steamer.  The 
f«  »11  owing  statement,  having  been  unani- 
nn'uslv  avm^ed  to  on  Uxmi,  was  tele- 
graphed  to  London.  It  is  a  summazy 
of  the  fin-ts  connt-cted  with  the  discovery 
of  tho  faults  and  of  the  parting  of  the 
cable  :  an«l  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
who,  like  myself,  witne^ssed  the  events 
of  this  mem«>rable  expeilition  to  disagree 
with  the  conclusion  at  whioh  the  prac- 
tical men  have  arrived. 

"  Atl-ixtic  Telegraph  EsPEDinoHy 

••  The  f?r:t'  E-iffem  sailed  from  Yalentia, 
after  iiiakiiu'  the  splice  with  the  sh?re-end,  on 
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2:M  July,  and  continued  on  her  voyage  to  Lat 
61'2ry,'Long.  3Jr  6'  being  1063  miles  from 
Valentia  and  600  miles  from  Ileart's  Content, 
Trinity  Bay,  having  paid  out  1.212  miles  of 
cable,  when  the  cable  parted  on  the  2d  August, 
at  12.35  P.M.  in  soundings  3,900  yds.  imder 
the  following  circumstances : — 

**  A  partial  loss  of  insulation  having  been 
discovered,  the  ship  was  stopped  to  recover 
that  portion  of  the  cable  in  wnich  the  fault 
lay— electrical  tests  placing  it  probably  within 
6  miles.  The  cable  was  passed  from  the  stem 
to  the  bow  of  the  ship  for  this  purpose ;  and, 
after  getting  in  two  miles  of  cable,  the  fault 
being  still  overl>oard,  the  cable  broke  about 
10  yds.  inboard  of  the  wheel  at  the  bow, 
havmg  been  injured  by  chafing  on  the  stem  of 
the  ship. 

"  Two  previous  faults  had  been  discovered — 
the  first  m  soundings  of  about  1,000  yds.  and 
the  second  in  about  4,100  yds. — and  had  been 
successfully  recovered  and  made  good.  In  the 
first  case  10  miles,  and  in  the  second  24  miles 
of  cable,  were  hauled  in. 

"  After  the  cable  parted,  a  grapnel  ^vith  t\ 
nautical  miles  of  rope  was  lowered  down,  the 
ship  being  so  placed  as  to  drift  over  the  line  of 
cable.  Tne  cable  was  hooked  on  the  3d  ;  and, 
when  2,200  yds.  of  the  rope  had  been  hauled 
in.  a  swivel  m  the  latter  gave  way,  and  2,800 
yds.  of  rope  were  lost— the  cable  having  been 
lifted  1,200  yds.  from  the  bottom. 

"  On  the  4th  a  buoy  with  flag  and  ball  was 
moored  with  5,000  yds.  of  rope  to  mark  the 
place.     It  is  in  lat.  51'  25'.  long.  38'  42'  30^. 

"  From  the  4th,  fogs  ana  adverse  winds  pre- 
vented a  further  attempt  until  the  7th,  which 
was  then  made  nearer  the  end  of  the  cable, 
and  was  unsuccessful  from  the  same  cause 
when  the  cable  had  been  lifted  about  1,000 
yds.  Another  buoy  was  then  placed  in  lat. 
5r  28'  30",  long.  38'  56'. 

"  A  third  attempt  was  made  on  the  10th, 
which  failed  on  account  of  the  grapnel  chain 
having  fouled  the  flukes  of  the  grapnel.  The 
grapnel  and  last  800  yds.  of  rope  came  up 
covered  with  ooze. 

"  A  fourth  attempt  was  made  on  the  11th, 
at  3  p  M. ,  which  also  failed  through  the  break- 
ing of  the  grapnel  rope  when  the  cable  had 
been  raised  600  yds.  from  the  bottom.  Having 
now  exhausted  the  stock  of  rope,  it  became 
absolutely  necessary  to  proceed  to  England  for 
more  and  stronger  tackle," 
Practical  conclunoiis  wianiniously  arrived  at 

by  those  engaged  in  variout  capacities  in  the 

expedition, 

"  1st  That  the  steam-ship  Oreat  Ecutem, 
from  her  size  and  consequent  steadiness,  to- 
gether with  the  better  control  obtained  over 
her  by  having  both  the  paddles  and  screw, 
render  it  ]X)ssible  and  safe  to  lay  an  Atlantic 
Telegraph  in  any  weather. 

**  2d.  That  the  paying-out  machinery,  con- 
stnictcd  for  the  purpose  by  Messrs.  Canning 
and  Clifford,  worked  i)erfectly,  and  can  be  con- 
fidently relied  on. 


"3d.  That  the  insulation  of  the  gutta-percha- 
covered  conductor  imi)roved  when  submerged 
to  more  than  double  what  it  had  been  before 
starting,  and  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  best 
insulated  cable  ever  manufiictured,  and  many 
times  higher  than  the  standard  required  by 
the  contract.  The  cause  of  the  two  faults 
which  were  recovered  was,  in  each  case,  a  per- 
foration of  the  gutta  percha  through  to  the 
copper  conductor,  bv  a  piece  of  iron  wire  found 
sticking  in  the  cable.  Electrically  the  third 
fault  was  analogous  to  the  first  The  difficulty 
may  be  provide  against  in  fixture. 

"  4th,  That  nothing  has  occurred  to  create 
the  least  doubt  in  the  minds  of  fdl  those  en- 
gaged in  the  exi)edition  of  the  practicability 
of  successftiUy  laying  and  working  an  Atlantic 
Telegraph  cable ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  their 
confidence  has  been  largely  increased  oy  the 
experience  obtained  on  this  voyage. 

^^  5th.  That,  the  Great  Eastern  steam-ship 
supplied  with  sufficiently  strong  tackle  and 
hauling  in  machinery  for  depths  of  4,000  to 
5,000  yds.,  there  is  little  or  no  doubt  of  the 
possibility  of  recovering  the  lost  end  of  the 
cable,  and  completing  tne  line  already  about 
two-thirds  laid. 

"  S.  Canning,  Chief  Engineer. 

'*  James  Anderson.  Comdr. 

"Danl.  Gooch,  Chairman  of  the  Qt 

**  Ship  Co.  and  Director  of  the  Tele- 

"  graph  C.  &  M.  Co. 
**  Henby  Clifford,  Engmeer,  T.  C.  & 

"  M.  Co. 
•*  Cromwell  F.  Varley,  Electrician  of 

"  the  Electric  &  Intemational  TeL 

"  Co.  and  Atlantic  Tel.  Co. 
"William   Thomson,   L.L.D.   F.R.a 

*'  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 

"  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
«*  a  V.  Db  Santy,  Chief  Electrician,  Tele- 

**  graph  Constn.  Compv. 
"  Henry  A.  Moriarty,  Staff  Comman- 

"der,  R.N." 

The  expedition  of  18G5  has  proved, 
not  only  the  practicability  of  laying  a 
cable,  but  a  fact  of  very  great  import- 
ance to  all  interested  in  ocean  tele- 
graphy— ^namely,  that  it  can  be  picked 
up  from  a  depth  of  two  nautical  miles. 
Already  there  has  been  expended,  up  to 
the  present  moment,  in  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph expeditions,  a  sum  not  less  than 
1,162,820^.  of  which,  in  round  numbers, 
England  has  contributed  the  million, 
and  America  has  found  the  rest.  The 
present  cable,  which  cost  700,000/.  has 
been  two-thirds  laid,  and  that  it  can 
be  recovered  and  taken  to  its  destina- 
tion in  Heart's  Content,  is  the  conclu- 
sion at  which  the  practical  men  engaged 
in  the  expedition  havo  arrived.    But 
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this  is  not  all  that  is  required.  Another 
cable  should  he  constnicted  at  once  ; 
but  whether  the  external  protector  of 
the  conductor  and  insulator  is  to  be  of 
a  different  kind  will  have  yet  to  be 
determined.  Beyond  all  doubt  the  pro- 
tector^ was  j)ierced  through,  and  the 
core  was  wounded ;  but  still  the  cable 
has  so  many  other  admirable  qualities, 
particularly  in  its  flexibility  for  paying 
out,  and  its  general  strength,  that  those 
interested  may  hesitate  before  they  aban- 
don the  form  which  has  been  approved 

*  Conductor — Copper  strand  consisting  of  7 
wires  (6  Inid  round  one),  and  weighing  300  lbs. 
per  nautical  mile,  embedded  for  solidity  in 
Cbatterton's  Compound.  Gauge  of  single 
wire  '048  =  ordinary  18  gauge.  Qauge  of 
strand  '144  =  ordinary  No.  10  gauge. 

Insulation — Gutta  percha,  4  layers  of  which 
are  laid  on  alternately  with  four  thin  layers  of 
Chatterton*s  C-ompound.  The  weight  of  the 
entire  insulation  400  lbs.  per  nautical  mile. 
Diameter  of  core  '464,  circumference  of  core 
1-392. 

Eaternal  protection — Ten  solid  wires  of  the 
gauge  *095  No.  13  gauge),  drawn  from  Webster 
and  Horsfairs  Homogeneous  Iron,  each  wire 
Riirrounded  separately  with  five  strands  of 
Manilla  yam,  saturated  with  a  preservative 
compound,  and  the  whole  laid  apinilly  round 
the  coi*e,  which  latter  is  padded  with  ordi- 
nary hemp,  saturated  with  preservative 
mixture. 

Weiyht  in  air  35  cwt.  3  qrs.  per  nautical 
mile. 

IVeifflU  in  wafer  14  cwt.  per  nautical  mile, 
or  equal  to  eleven  times  itd  weight  in  >^ater 
))er  knot ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  bear  its  own 
weight  in  eleven  miles  depth  of  water. 

Ih'eahing  strain  7  tons  15  cwt. 

Deepest  water  to  be  encountered  2,400  fathoms, 
or  less  than  24  nautical  miles  in  depth. 

The  contract  strain  is  equal  to  eleven  times 
its  weight  per  nautical  mile  in  water. 


of  by  the  scientific  committee.*  Possibly 
it  may  be  thought  desirable  to  strand 
the  solid  wires  and  thus  give  additional 
protection. 

Captain  Anderson  is  of  opinion — and 
no  one  is  more  competent  now  than 
ho  IB  to  form  a  correct  one — that  the 
Great  Eastern  is  the  ship  of  all  others 
best  calculated  to  pick  up  the  cable*  liy 
the  early  part  of  the  month  of  May, 
next  year,  proper  and  efficient  machinery 
and  gear  could  be  got  ready;  a  new 
cable  could  be  manufactured  by  the 
Telegraph  Construction  and  Mainte- 
nance Company,  and  the  Great  Easta^fiy 
having  laid  it  at  Heart's  Content,  could 
then  return  to  the  spot  where  the  cable 
of  1865  parted,  raise  it  and  bring  it  to 
the  American  terminus.  By  these  means 
the  lines  (if  the  expedition  be  successful) 
will  be  brought  into  commercial  ope- 
ration. 

Englishmen,  at  all  events,  are  not  ac- 
customed to  be  beaten  in  any  enterprise 
they  take  up,  and  nothing  bos  occurred 
in  the  Atkntic  Telegraph  expedition  of 
1865  to  create  doubt  as  to  ultimate 
success. 

*  Captain  Douglas  Oalton,  RE.,  F.ILa.S., 
F.G.S.,  F.KS.,  WUliam  Fairbaim,  Esq.,  C.E. 
F.R.S.,  Charles  Wheatetone,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
William  Thomson,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.RS.,  and 
Joseph  Whitworth,  Esq.,  C.E.,  F.RS.>-who 
formed  the  Scientific  Committee,  appointed  bj 
the  Directors  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Com- 
pany to  examine  all  spedmens  and  tenders 
submitted  to  the  Company — unanimotuly  re- 
commended that  Messrs.  Qlasa,  Elliot,  and 
Co.'s  specimen  be  adopted,  and  that  their 
tender  for  making  and  laying  the  oaUe  be 
accepted. 
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DIALOGUES. 


BY   PROFESSOR  BAIN. 


Having  devoted  an  article  to  the  nega- 
tive and  dialectic  side  of  Plato,  we  must 
now  consider  him  in  his  dogmatic  or 
afiirmative  side.  Mr.  Grote  reckons 
fourteen  dialogues  as  more  or  less  of 
this  character,  including  some  of  the 
leading  compositions  of  Plato, — the  Ee- 
public,  the  Laws,  Protagoras,  Philebus, 
Timyeus,  Phsedrus.  It  is  chiefly  as  an 
affirmer  of  positive  doctrine  that  Plato 
has  been  influential  on  the  subsequent 
course  of  thought ;  his  negative  function 
has  been  so  generally  overlooked,  that 
ISli.  Grote's  representation  of  it  has  all 
the  air  of  a  discovery. 

In  probing  his  affirmative  views,  we 
must  bear  in  mind,  not  merely  his  nega- 
tive character  already  dwelt  upon,  and 
his  intense  interest  in  the  mere  process 
of  dialectic  sifting,  which  was  his  ideal 
of  research,  but  also  the  fact  that 
he  maintained  and  published  difierent 
opinions  at  different  times  of  his  life, 
and  left  the  separate  and  conflicting  ex- 
positions in  their  original  shape,  without 
adjustment  or  reconciliation.  The  ques- 
tion then  occurs,  how  are  we  to  deter- 
mine his  real  opinions  ?  Our  only  means 
is  to  refer  to  the  dialogues  where  the 
Sokratic  elenchus  is  in  abeyance ;  where 

^  Plato,  and  'the  other  Companions  of  So- 
krates.  By  George  Grote,  F.R.S.  D.C.L. 
Oxen,  and  LL.D.  Cambridge,  Vice -Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  London.  8  vols.   Murray. 
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there  is  only  the  form,  and  scarcely  even 
so  much  as  the  form,  of  antagonism,  and 
where  the  substance  is  continuous  mono- 
logue and  uninterrupted  dogmatism. 
The  Timaius  and  the  Laws  are  perfect 
examples. 

The  doctrines  thus  taught  affirmatively 
might  be  reduced  under  various  head^ 
according  to  the  sciences  that  they  re- 
spectively enter  into.  Thus,  one  set 
might  be  called  Ethical  and  Political, 
which  would  include  his  theories  of  vir- 
tue and  his  schemes  of  society  and  social 
reconstruction.  A  second  class  might 
be  termed  Psychological,  and  would  in- 
clude a  great  number  of  suggestions  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  mind — the  theories 
of  pleasure  and  pain  in  the  Philebus,  for 
example.  A  third  class  would  belong 
to  Logic,  inasmuch  as  we  And  him  carry- 
ing out  the  Sokratic  process  of  Inductive 
Definition,  the  method  of  classification 
by  genus  and  species,  and,  in  one  Diar 
logue  (Euthydemus),  giving  the  first 
enumeration  of  Logical  Fallacies.  Lastly, 
we  might  group  together  his  Physical, 
Physiological  and  Cosmical  Theories, 
which,  although  of  no  value  as  science, 
are  extremely  curious  as  illustrating  his 
own  individuality,  and  the  early  specu- 
lative tendencies  of  the  human  mind. 
His  leading  dogma — ^the  eternal,  self- 
existent  Ideas — has  bearings  in  all  the 
departments.    In  the  particular  instance 
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of  the  Idea  of  the  Good,  it  belongs  to 
Ethics  ;  as  a  theory  of  generalization  and 
the  nature  of  general  ideas  it  belongs 
alike  to  Psychology  and  to  Logic,  being 
the  first  term  of  the  Xominalist  and 
Realist  controversy  ;  and,  from  its  lofty 
character  as  a  producing  cause  of  con- 
crete things,  it  may  be  said  to  be  a 
great  cosmical  agent.  It  also  bears  a 
part  in  the  question  as  to  the  prior  and 
the  future  existence  of  the  Soul. 

It  belongs  to  the  historians  of  Philo- 
sophy to  collect  and  arrange  the  various 
items  under  these,  or  other,  heads,  with 
a  view  to  biing  them  into  closer  com- 
parison with  the  theories  of  other  philo- 
sophers. The  puri)ose  of  the  present 
article  is  sufficiently  served,  if  we  review 
a  select  number  of  the  Dialogues  of 
Affirmation,  as  handled  and  criticised  by 
Mr.  Grote;  in  the  course  of  which  re- 
view, some  of  the  leading  doctrines  will 
come  ^prominently  before  us. 

Let  us  begin  with  Protagoras.  This 
dialogue  exhibits  Sokrates  in  controversy 
with  the  celebrated  Sophist,  Protagoras, 
in  the  presence  of  a  distinguished  society 
of  listeners,  most  of  them  bearing  an 
occasional  part  It  is  characterised  by 
setting  forth  a  large  and  comprehensive 
ethical  theory,  with  a  great  deal  of  matter 
that  seems  to  bo  neither  search  nor  ex- 
position, but  pure  literary  ornament. 
Hippok rates,  a  youth  of  high  family, 
ha\dng  just  heard  of  the  arrival  of  Prota- 
goras in  Athens,  runs  off  to  the  house 
of  Sokrates  before  daylight  to  announce 
the  fact,  and  to  request  an  introduction 
to  the  great  man.  Sokrates  maintains 
one  of  his  characteristic  conversations 
with  Hippokrates,  as  to  the  false  persua- 
sion of  knowledge  and  the  treatment  of 
the  mind,  and  they  then  proceed  in 
.company  to  Protagoras.  In  answer  to 
.the  interrogatory  of  Sokrates,  as  to  the 
nature  of  his  teaching,  he  says,  "  I  shall 
**  teach  the  young  man  what  he  really 
"  comes  to  learn :  wisdom  and  good 
*'  counsel,  both  respecting  his  domestic 
"  affairs,  that  he  may  manage  his  own 
"  family  well;  and  respecting  the  affairs 
"  of  the  city,  that  ho  may  address  him- 
"  self  to  them  most  efficaciously,  both  in 
"  speech  and  in  act"  Hereupon  Sokrates 


doubts  whether  the  political  art  is  teach- 
able, and  for  this  plain  reason ;  that  ihe 
Athenian  public,  who  put  it  in  jiractice, 
never  have  been  anywhere  to  scliool  to 
learn  it  Protagoras  defends  his  posi- 
tion in  a  long  harangue  prefaced  by  a 
fable  :  the  gist  of  it  being  that  the  child 
is  indoctrinated  in  ethical  and  political 
right  and  wrong  from  his  earliest  years 
by  the  contact  of  everybody  around  him. 
He  is  praised  for  this,  and  punished  for 
that ;  hears  this  called  right  and  honour- 
able, that  called  base;  he  has  to  obey 
the  laws  of  the  city,  and  to  respect  its 
institutions;  and,  in  short,  there  is  a 
constant  process  of  assimilation  going  on 
all  his  life  with  the  community  that  he 
lives  in.  All  that  he,  Protagoras,  can  do 
is  to  second  and  enforce  this  public 
teaching,  and,  perhaps,  improve  upon  it 
As  ^Ir.  Grote  remarks,  nothing  can  be 
more  just  or  true  to  fact  than  the  account 
thus  given  of  the  moral  and  political 
education  of  the  citizen ;  although,  com- 
ing from  a  professed  sophist,  many  of 
the  commentators  regard  it  as  empty  and 
worthless,  or  else  as  low-minded  immo- 
rality. "  I  think  it  one  of  the  host  parts 
"  of  the  Platonic  writings,  as  an  ezpo- 
'*  sition  of  the  growth  and  propagation 
^'  of  common  sense — the  common,  esta- 
'*  blished,  ethical  and  social  sentiments, 
''  among  a  community ;  sentiments  neither 
*'  dictated  in  the  beginning  by  any  scien- 
"  tific  or  artistic  lawgiver,  nor  personified 
"  in  any  special  guild  of  craftsmen  apart 
"  from  the  remaining  community — nor 
*'  inculcated  by  any  formal  professional 
"  teachers — nor  tested  by  analysis — nor 
"  verified  by  comparison  with  any  ob- 
"jective  standard; — but  self-sown  and 
"  self-asserting,  stamped,  multiplied,  and 
"  kept  in  circulation  by  the  unpremedi- 
"  tated  conspiracy  of  the  general  public 
"  — the  omnipresent  agency  of  King 
"  Nomos  and  his  numerous  voluntceis." 
In  many  of  the  dialogues  Sokrates 
dwells  on  the  fact  that  there  are  no  re- 
cognised teachers  of  virtue  and  states- 
manship ;  it  is  only  in  this  harangue  of 
Protagoras  that  Plato  gives  the  explana- 
tion, and  it  is  the  true  explanation. 
When  Protagoras  has  concluded,  So- 
krates steps  in.    He  bestows  high  en-- 
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couiiums  on  the  speaker,  admitting  that 
his  conclusion  is  as  well  made  out  as  it 
colli  J  be  by  continuoufl  exposition.  In- 
deed, as  IMr.  Grote  remarks,  it  is  a  model 
speech  for  an  orator  of  the  public  as- 
sembly. Protagoras  "haa  sailed  triumph- 
"  antly  upon  the  stream  of  public  sen- 
"  timent,  accepting  all  the  established 
"  beliefs,  appeahng  to  his  hearers  with 
"  all  those  familiar  phrases,  round  which 
"  the  most  powerful  associations  are 
"  grouped,  and  taking  for  granted  that 
"  justice,  virtue,  good,  evil,  &c.  are 
"  known,  indisputable,  determinate  data, 
"  fully  understood  and  unanimously  in- 
"  terpreted.  Ho  had  shown  that  the 
"  community  take  great  pains,  both 
"  publicly  and  privately,  to  inculcate  and 
"  enforce  virtue  ;  that  is,  what  they  be- 
"  lieve  in  and  esteem  as  virtue.  But  is 
"  their  belief  well  founded  1  Is  what 
"  they  esteem  really  virtue  1  Do  they 
"  and  their  elegant  spokesman,  Prota- 
"  goras,  know  what  virtue  is  1  If  so, 
"  how  do  they  know  it,  and  can  they 
"  explain  it  1 "  In  short,  the  Sokratic 
Dialectic  has  to  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  popular  Rhetoric ;  and  Protagoras 
must  now  submit  to  the  usual  cross- 
examination,  which  he  does  with  a 
very  bad  grace,  being  soon  entangled 
in  hopeless  contradictions.  He  loses 
his  temper,  and  has  to  be  soothed  by 
the  intervention  of  the  hearers.  Alki- 
biades  remarks  by  way  of  pacifying  him : 
"  Sokrates  acknowledges  the  superiority 
"  of  Protagoras  in  rhetoric ;  if  Prota- 
"  goras  acknowledges  the  superiority  of 
"  Sokrates  in  dialectic,  Sokrates  is  satis- 
**  tied  ;" — the  claim  of  a  Sokratic  par- 
tisan for  a  locus  standi  to  dialectic  as  a 
power  over  the  human  mind.  We  must 
leap  the  windings  of  the  dialogue,  to 
come  at  once  to  its  remarkable  ethical 
doctrine.  The  disputants  had  gone  on, 
under  the  Sokratic  lead,  discussiug  the 
parts  or  aubdivisiona  of  virtue,  their 
agreements  and  disagreements,  and  they 
come  to  the  special  member,  Courage, 
which  Protagoras  readily  affirms  to  be  a 
quality  in  the  highest  degree  fine  and 
honourable  Sokratea  remarks  that  so- 
called  courageous  men  may  do  rash  and 
foolish  things ;  and  that,  as  blind  ventoree 


cannot  be  reckoned  worthy  of  approba- 
tion, Courage  must  consist  in  knowledge 
or  intelligence.  Protagoras  doubts  this ; 
Sokrates  then  conducts  him  to  the  gene- 
ral question  as  to  the  function  of  know- 
ledge in  the  matter  of  good  and  evil,  and 
he  admits  that  it  would  be  disgraceful 
not  to  proclaim  that  knowledge  or  in- 
telligence is  the  governing  element  in 
human  affeirsw  Sokrates  approves  of  his 
opinion,  and  remarks  that  ho  must  be 
aware  tiiat  a  different  opinion  is  preva- 
lent; namely,  that,  often,  men,  kno^ving 
what  is  best,  act  otherwise  on  the  spur  of 
pleasure  and  pain.  There  is  now  but 
one  step  to  the  main  position  of  the 
dialogue,  which  is  to  affirm,  without 
qualification  or  reserve,  that  good  and 
evil  are  identical  with  pleasurable  and 
painful,  and  that  virtue  is  an  affair  of 
measurement  or  computation.  An  in- 
telligent man  puts  into  the  scale  the 
pleasures  and  pains,  present  and  future, 
so  as  to  determine  the  balance.  Weigh- 
ing pleasures  against  pleasures,  he  ought 
to  prefer  the  more  and  the  greater; 
weighing  pains  against  pains,  the  fewer 
and  the  less.  If  pleasures  against  pains, 
then,  when  the  pains  outweigh  the  plea- 
sures, reckoning  distant  as  well  as  near, 
he  ought  to  abstain  from  th«  act ;  when 
the  pleasures  outweigh,  he  ought  to  do 
it.  Protagoras  acquiesces  in  this  position. 

**  Suth  ia  the  ethical  theoiy  whicfa  the 
Platonic  Sokrates  enunciates  in  tiiis  dialogue, 
and  which  Protagoras  and  the  others  accept 
It  is  positive  and  distinct,  to  a  desree  very 
unusual  with  Plato.  We  shall  find  that  he 
theorises  difi'erently  in  other  dialogues^ ;  whether 
for  the  better  or  the  worse,  will  be  hereafter 
seen.  He  declares  here  explicitlv  that  plea- 
sure, or  happin&«s,  is  the  end  to  be  pursued ; 
and  pain,  or  misery,  the  end  to^  be  avoided : 
and  that  there  is  no  other  end,  in  reference  to 
which  things  can  be  called  ^ood  or  evil,  except 
as  they  tend  to  pn)mo<»  pteasufe  or  mitigate 
suffering,  on  the  one  aide— to  entail  pain  or 
suffering  on  the  other.  He  cfaaUenges  ob- 
jectora  ta  assign  any  other  end.  And  thus 
mncfa  is  c«rtaiiK-tbat  in  those  other  dialogues 
where  he  himself  departs  from  the  praseut 
doctrine^  hd  has  or)!  complied  with  his  own 
challenge.  Nowhere  has  he  specified  a  dif- 
ferent end.  In  other  dialogues^  as  wdl  as  in 
tha  Protagoras^  Plato  has  insisted  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  science  or  art  of  calculation :  but 
in  no  other  diak)gue  has  he  tdd  us  distinctly 
what  aie  the  itemftto  be  cakolated. 
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"  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  doctrine  laid 
down  by  Sokiates  in  the  Protagoras,  that  pain 
or  suffering  is  the  End  to  be  avoided  or 
lessened  as  far  as  possible — and  pleasure  or 
happiness  the  End  to  be  pursued  as  fiEur  as 
attainable — by  inteUigent  forethought  and 
comparison  :  that  there  is  no  other  intelligible 
standard  of  reference,  for  application  of  the 
terms  Good  and  Evil,  except  the  tendency  to 
produce  happiness  or  misery  :  and  that  if  this 
standard  be  rejected,  ethicEd  debate  loses  all 
standard  for  rational  discussion^  and  becomes 
only  an  enimciation  of  the  different  senti- 
ments, authoritative  and  self-justifying,  pre- 
valent in  each  community.  But  the  End 
just  mentioned  is  highly  complex,  and  care 
must  be  taken  to  conceive  it  in  its  fiill  com- 
prehension. Herein  I  conceive  the  argument 
of  Sokrates  (in  the  Prota^goras)  to  be  in- 
complete. It  carries  attention  only  to  a  part 
of  the  truth,  keeping  out  of  sight,  though  not 
excluding,  the  remainder.  It  considers  each 
man  as  an  individual,  determining  ^ood  or 
evil  for  himself  by  calculating  his  own  pleasures 
and  pains:  as  a  prudent  temperate,  and 
courageous  agent,  but  neither  ss  just  nor  bene- 
ficent. It  omits  to  take  account  of  him  as 
member  of  a  society,  composed  of  many  others 
akin  or  co-ordinate  with  nimself  Now  it  is 
the  purix)se  of  an  ethioil  or  political  reasoner 
(such  as  Plato  both  professes  to  be  and  really 
is)  to  study  the  means  of  happiness,  not 
simply  for  the  agent  himself,  but  for  that  agent 
together  with  others  around  him— for  the 
members  of  the  community  generally.  The 
Platonic  Sokrates  says  this  himself  in  the 
Republic :  and  accordingly,  he  there  treats  of 
other  points  which  are  not  touched  upon  by 
Sokrates  in  the  Protagoras.  He  proclaims 
that  the  happiness  of  each  citizen  must  be 
sought  only  by  means  consistent  with  the 
security,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the 
happiness  of  others :  he  provides  as  for  as 
practicable  that  all  shall  derive  their  pleasures 
and  pains  from  the  same  causes:  common 

Sleasures,  and  common  pains,  to  aU.  The 
octrine  of  Sokrates  in  the  Protagoras  re- 
quires to  be  enlaiged  so  as  to  comprehend 
tncse  other  important  elements.  Since  the 
conduct  of  every  agent  affects  the  happiness 
of  others,  he  must  be  odled  upon  to  take 
account  of  its  consequences  under  uoth  aspects, 
especiaUy  where  it  goes  to  inflict  hurt  or  priva- 
tion upon  others.  Good  and  evil  depend  upon 
that  scientific  computation  and  comparison 
of  pleasures  and  pains  which  Sokrates  in  the 
Protagoras  prescnbes:  but  the  computation 
must  include,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  pleasures 
and  pains  (seairity  and  rightful  exp^;tations) 
of  others  besides  the  agent  himself  impli- 
cated in  the  consequences  of  his  acts." 

Tlio  essential  identity  of  the  pleasur- 
able with,  the  good,  of  the  painful  with, 
the  evil,  is  exceedingly  distasteful  to  the 
great  moss  of  the  Platonic  commentators. 


and  they  regard  it  as  not  seriously  ineant^ 
but  as  a  sort  of  jest  or  mockery  against 
Protagoras.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Gtote 
contends  that  nowhere  in  Plato  is  there 
to  be  found  any  train  of  argument  more 
direct,  more  serious,  and  more  elaborate 
than  what  is  here  furnished  by  Sokrates. 
Instead  of  thinking  lightly  of  the  speech 
of  Protagoras,  he  would  think  very 
highly  of  that  sophist,  if  he  thought 
him  capable  of  composing  it  Plato,  it 
is  true,  does  not  maintain  this  theory 
elsewhere;  in  the  Grorgias,  IRepubli^ 
Plisedrus,  and  others,  he  discards  calcu- 
lation, and  insists  on  the  health  of  the 
mind  as  the  principle  of  moral  rectitude. 
Let  us  now  refer  to  the  GtORGias  :  for, 
although  it  may  be  classed  with  the  dia- 
logues of  Search,  it  contains  several  well- 
marked  ethical  doctrines  affirmatively 
declared.  TVe  find  Sokrates  here  main- 
taining the  position  that  to  do  evil  ia 
the  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  any 
one ;  the  evildoer  is  the  most  miserable 
and  pitiable  of  men.  He  that  suffen 
evil  is  unfortunate,  but  much  less  so 
than  the  doer.  The  greatest  blessing 
that  can  happen  to  the  unjust  man  ia  to 
be  punished ;  the  greatest  misery  is  to 
escape.  Archilaus,  who  waded  through 
slaughter  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia^ 
was  the  most  miserable  of  mankind. 
All  this  proceeds  on  the  theory  of  mental 
health  as  identified  with  virtue,  and 
mental  taint  as  connected  with  vice :  a 
mere  metaphor  or  analogy  that  deter- 
mines nothing.  Under  all  Plato's 
changes  of  view,  virtue  was  self-r6gazd- 
ing ;  either  it  was  a  calculation  of  indi- 
vidual pleasures  and  pains,  or  it  was  a 
regard  to  a  high  ideal  of  mental  healtL 
By  the  help  of  Mr.  Grote  we  may  put 
one  point  of  the  contrast  of  the  Prota- 
goras and  tlie  Gorgias  thus : — The  life  of 
a  man  and  of  a  society  consists  of  suc- 
cessive moments  of  action  and  feeling. 
But  at  each  moment  we  may  draw  a 
distinction  between  a  transient  impiet> 
sion,  and  the  established  character, 
habits,  dispositions,  intellectual  acquire- 
ments, &c. — the  accumulated  mental 
capital  of  the  past  life.  This  permanent 
element  is  like  the  fixed  capital  of  the 
trader,  as  compared  to  his  annual  proi- 
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duce;  he  must  set  apart,  and  abstain 
from  devoting  to  immediate  enjoyment, 
as  much  as  will  keep  this  unimpaired : 
he  must  do  more,  if  he  would  improve 
his  condition.  Now  in  the  Protagoras, 
the  permanent  element  is  pointedly,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  transient;  it  is 
Knowledge,  the  Science  or  Art  of  Cal- 
culation. It  is  to  take  measure  of  all 
the  transient  elements,  the  pleasures  and 
pains,  present  and  future,  near  and  dis- 
tant, certain  and  uncertain,  faint  and 
strong.  "  The  safety  of  life  "  (says  So- 
krates)  "  resides  in  our  keeping  up  this 
science  or  art  of  calcidation."  No  pre- 
sent eiijo}Tnent  must  be  admitted  that 
would  impair  it ;  no  present  pain  must 
be  shunned  that  is  needful  to  uphold  it 
Yet  its  whole  value  is  estimated  by 
notliiiig  but  pleasures  and  pains.  In 
the  Gorgias  the  two  elements  are  differ- 
ently and  less  satisfactorily  described. 
The  permanent  is  termed  Order,  arrange- 
ment, discipline,  a  lawful,  just,  and  tem- 
perate cast  of  mind,  parallel  to  health 
and  strength  of  body;  the  unordered 
mind  is  the  parallel  of  the  corrupt,  dis- 
tempered, helpless  body;  life  is  undesir- 
able till  this  is  cured.  You  must  abstain 
from  a  particular  enjoyment,  not  because 
it  will  bring  a  greater  pain,  or  risk  a 
greater  enjoyment  in  the  future,  but 
because  it  will  taint  the  soundness  of 
your  mind,  which  soundness  or  discipline 
is  a  thing  existing  for  itself,  and  not  a 
means  to  the  procuring  of  enjoyment 
and  the  warding  off  of  pain. 

**  Indeed  there  is  nothing  more  remarkable 
in  the  Gorgias,  than  the  manner  in  which 
Sokrates  not  only  condemns  the  unmeasured, 
exorbitant,   maleficent  desires,  but  also  de- 

Ereciates  and  degrades  all  the  actiiahties  of 
fe — all  the  recreative  and  ele^nt  arts,  in- 
cluding music  and  poetry,  tragic  as  well  as 
dithyrambic— all  provision  for  the  most  essen- 
tial wants,  all  protection  against  particular 
sufferings  and  dangers,  even  all  service  ren- 
dered to  another  person  in  the  way  of  relief 
or  of  rescue — all  tne  effective  maintenance  of 
public  organised  force,  such  as  ships,  docks, 
walls,  arms,  &c  Inmiediate  satisfaction  or 
rehel,  and  those  who  confer  it,  are  treated 
with  contempt,  and  presented  as  in  hostility 
to  the  perfection  oi  the  mental  stnictura 
And  it  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  various 
Platonic  commentators  extol  in  an  especial 
manner  the  Gorgias :  as  recognizing  an  Idea 
of  Good  superhuman  and  supernatural,  radi- 


cally disparate  from  pleasures  and  pains  of 
any  human  being,  ana  incommensuraDle  with 
them :  an  Universal  Idea,  which  though  it  ii 
supposed  to  cast  a  distant  light  upon  its  par- 
ticulars, is  separated  from  them  by  an  in- 
calculable space,  and  is  discernible  only  by 
the  Platonic  telescope." 

Sokrates  then  leads  an  attack  on  the 
pubHc  Ehetors  as  pandering  to  the  dis- 
tempers of  the  public,  instead  of  curing 
them.     He  afiirms  that  no  man  can  keep 
his  independence  of  mind  and  aspire  to 
political  power,  and  that  the  philosopher, 
who  is,  by  the  law  of  his  being,  a  dis- 
senter  from  the  creed  of  King  Nomos, 
must  abstain  from  public  affairs.     The 
exercise  of  the  negative  dialectic,  th© 
proper  philosophical  weapon,  could  only 
get  a  man  into  trouble.     It  is  but  too 
evident  that  Plato  had  here  in  his  mind 
the  fate  of  Sokrates,  and  that  he  had 
deeply  reflected   on  the  position  and 
plan  of  life  of  an  active-minded  reasoner 
differing  from  the  established  opinions 
of  the  public.     The  Gorgias  claims  an 
open  field  for  the  self-acting  reason  of 
the  individual  against  the  authority  of 
numbers  and  the  pressure  of  inherited 
tradition.     Mr.  Grote  thinks  it  signifi- 
cant that  he  does  not  renew  the  farther 
demand  of  Sokrates  in  the  Apology — 
the  liberty  of  oral  and  aggressive  cross- 
examination,   addressed  to   individuals 
personally   of   all   ranks  and   degrees. 
The  formal  assertion  of  liberty  of  exami- 
nation was  worthy  of  the  founder  of  the 
Academy — the  first  school  of  philosophy ; 
but  something  less  than  the  Sokratio 
practice  behoved  to  satisfy  the  philoso- 
pher even  in  the  most  tolerant  of  exist- 
ing communities.     Mr.  Grote  refuses  to 
acquiesce  in  the  disparaging  view  of  the 
Athenian  orators  here  given,  and  recalls 
occasions    under    Perikles    and    under 
Demosthenes  when  they  gave  whole- 
some counsel  to  the  Athenians,  regard- 
less of  its  being  palatable  at  the  time. 
But,  notwithstandmg  his  difference  from 
Plato  in  this  matter,  and  in  the  still 
more  important  matter  of  the  ethical 
theory  we  have  alluded  to,  he  exultingly 
points  to  this  dialogue  as  unequalled  in 
the  literature  of  the  ancient  world  for 
its  bold  assertion  of  the  title,  position, 
and  dignity  of   individual   dissenting 
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opinions — ethical  and  political — against 
ethical  and  political  orthodoxy.  "  The 
"  Athenians  will  judge  as  they  think 
"  right ;  none  but  those  speakers  who 
"  are  in  harmony  with  them  have  any 
"  chance  of  addressing  their  public  as- 
"  semblies  with  effect,  and  acquiring 
"  political  influence.  I,  Sokrates,  dis- 
"  sent  from  tliem,  and  have  no  chance 
"  of  political  influence ;  but  I  claim  the 
"  right  of  following  out,  proclaiming, 
"  and  defending,  the  conclusions  of  my 
"  own  individual  reason,  until  debate 
**  satisfies  me  that  I  am  wrong." 

The  Phjedon  is  too  remarkable  in  it- 
self, and  in  our  author's  criticism,  to  be 
passed  over.  It  is  a  marked  example  of 
the  affirmatory  class,  being  engaged  in 
proving  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
The  interest  felt  by  most  readers,  how- 
ever, depends  not  so  much  on  the  argu- 
mentative exposition,  which  is  both  ob- 
scure and  imsatisfactory,  as  on  the 
personality  of  the  expounding  speaker, 
and  the  irresistible  pathos  of  the  situa- 
tion. Sokrates  had  been  condemned 
to  death ;  but,  by  the  well-known  acci- 
dent of  the  occurrence  of  the  annual 
religious  mission  to  Delos,  his  execution 
was  suspended  for  thirty  days,  during 
which  lie  maintained  his  conversations 
with  his  friends.  Tlie  last  of  these 
conversations  is  that  reported  in  the 
Phtedon;  it  was  continued  up  to  the 
administration  of  the  hemlock.  In  the 
hands  of  Plato,  the  pathos  and  dramatic 
force  of  the  situation  were  sure  to  re- 
ceive the  fullest  justice.  In  this  point 
of  view  the  conception  of  the  Dialogue 
is  to  represent  Sokrates  as  tlie  same 
man  that  he  was  before  the  trial ;  un- 
moved by  the  situation,  not  feeling  that 
any  misfortune  is  about  to  happen  to 
him,  equally  deligliting  in  dialectic  in- 
vention, lie  persists  in  a  great  argu- 
mentative eflbrt  in  spite  of  the  intima- 
tion of  the  gaoler  that  the  heat  of 
talking  would  I'ad  to  a  distressing  death- 
struggle  with  the  poison.  Not  the  least 
interesting  feature  of  the  extraordinary 
scone,  in  the  eye  of  our  author,  is  his 
unchanged  and  emphatic  proclamation 
of  the  right  of  independent  judgment 
for  hearer  as  well  as  for  speaker. 
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^'  He  does  not  announoe  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  as  a  dogma  of  imperative  ortliodoxy ; 
whiL-li  men,  whether  Batisned  with  *he  jwwifc 
or  not,  must  believe,  or  must  make  prafearion 
of  believinff,  on  pain  of  being  ahnnned  as  a 
moral  pestilence,  and  diaqualined  from  giviBg 
testimony  in  a  court  of  justice.  He  sets  forth 
his  own  conviction,  with  the  grounds  on  which 
he  adopts  it.  But  he  expressly  recognises  ttie 
existence  of  dissentient  opinions :  he  inTitei 
his  companicHis  to  brimr  forward  eveiy  ob- 
jection: he  disclaims  ail  si>6cial  purpose  of 
impressing  his  own  conclusions  upon  their 
min<ls :  nay,  he  expressly  warns  them  not  to 
be  >)iaa9ed  by  their  personal  svmpftthies,  tlm 
woimd  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  towards  him- 
self. He  entreats  them  to  preserve  them- 
selves from  bcKJoming  tinged  with  muofoff^j  or 
the  hatr^  of  free  aigumentative  discnssicm : 
and  he  a8cril>e8  this  mental  vice  to  the  earij 
haliit  of  eaay,  uninquiring,  implicit  heUaf : 
since  a  man  thus  ready  of  faith,  embracing 
opinions  without  any  discriminative  test,  pre- 
sently finda  liimseli  driven  to  abandon  one 
opinion  after  another,  until  at  last  he  mis- 
trusts all  opinion.<i,  and  hates  the  prooess  of 
discussing  tnem,  laying  the  blame  unon  jplu- 
losophy  instead  of  upon  his  own  intellect. 

Tlie  first  doctrinal  view  presented  Vy 
the  dialogue  is  a  theory  of  the  Soul  or 
mind,  differing  considerably  from  fiiat 
threefold  partition,  so  elaborately  set 
forth  in  the  Republic  and  Timteiis  as  to 
bo  commonly  reckoned  the  view  of  Plato. 
The  soul  is  made  up,  according  to  the 
last-named  dialogues,  of  the  Rational  or 
Intellectual  soul,  located  in  the  head; 
the  Courageous,  or  Passionate  (thoracic), 
placed  between  the  neck  and  the  dia- 
phragm ;  and  the  Appetitive  (abdominal) 
between  the  diaphragm  and  the  navvL 
In  the  present  dialogue,  we  have  fiunply 
a  division  into  soul  and  body ;  the  aoul 
being  the  sent  of  Reason,  Intellect,  the 
love  of  knowledge  excbisively ;  while  all 
tliat  belongs  to  the  second  and  lliiid 
heads.  Passion  and  Appetite, is  put  to  the 
account  of  the  body.  There  is  a  farther 
contradiction  to  a  doctrine  of  the  Philobns^ 
namely,  that  desire  or  appetite  cannot 
behmg  to  the  body,  but  only  to  the  coul, 
being,  in  fact,  an  element  of  our  con- 
sciousness and  not  a  corporeal  plieno- 
menon.  In  the  Phxdon,  tlie  phrenology, 
or  separate  location,  is  dropped,  to  make 
room  for  a  hypothesis  of  moro  inde- 
pendent existence;  and  the  threefold 
composition  is  exchanged  for  an  entity 
one   and    indivisible,   which    makea  a 
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point  of  the  argiTmeni  Again,  uni- 
iorniity  or  tho  a])3oiice  of  change  is  here 
pre(lii.ati.*d  of  the  soul,  in  special  contrast 
t<)  tlie  changing  body,  while,  in  the 
Sympnsion,  soul  and  body  are  alike  in 
c<uistaut  Hux  and  variation.  These  com- 
parisons of  the  different  dialogues  show 
lio^\'  Plato  modified  his  doctrines  to  suit 
tlie  occasion.  For  tlio  end  now  in  view, 
it  wiis  required  that  soul  and  body  should 
Lo  as  sharply  distinguished  as  possible. 
Then,  Plato's  immortality  is  one  that 
cliielly  concerns  tlie  philosopher,  who 
alone  complies  with  the  conditions  that 
makes  it  a  state  of  bliss.  The  prepa- 
ratoiy  exercises  consist  in  struggling 
against  the  passions,  appetites,  impulses, 
and  aspirations,  growing  out  of  the  body; 
in  withdrawing  oneself  from  the  con- 
fusing prcceptions  of  sense  ;  in  prose- 
cuting pure  mental  contemplations,  and 
looking  to  the  essences  of  things,  which 
requires  a  mind  purified  from  all  bodily 
contact  whatsoever.  The  body  is  the 
en('my,  tlie  prison  of  the  soul,  and  only 
pliilosophy  can  bring  about  the  conquest 
and  release.  As  regards  the  ordinary 
commonplace  multitude,  the  soul  in  them 
is  so  encrusted  and  weighed  down  with 
bodily  accompaniments  as  to  be  unfit  for 
separate  existence,  and  must  at  death 
pass  into  fresh  bodies  of  men  or  animals 
chopcn  according  to  their  disposition — a 
despot  becoming  a  wolf,  a  glutton  an 
ass.  The  men  of  good  social  virtues 
will  fare  slightly  better :  their  soids 
passing  into  gentle  and  social  animals, 
as  bees,  or  perhaps  into  human  forms. 

Such  is  the  statement  of  the  creed ; 
and  we  are  not  surprised  that  some  of 
the  hearers  hesitate  as  to  accepting  it 
Tlie  reasons  Are  then  given;  and  from 
them  we  merely  select  a  point  or  two  in 
connexion  with  our  author's  handling  of 
the  dialogue. 

Sok rates  recites  an  imaginary  history 
of  his  philosophical  phases.  As  a  youth, 
lie  was  ardent  in  his  desire  for  investi- 
gi'ing  nature,  and  he  began  with  the 
m.'tliod  of  assigning,  in  the  explanation 
of  phenomena,  some  of  their  physical 
antecedents ;  as  that  animals  are  nourished 
by  the  putrefaction  of  the  Hot  and  the 
Culd ;  that  we  think  either  by  the  blood, 


or  by  the  air,  or  perhaps  by  the  brain ; 
that  men  grow  in  size  by  the  addition  of 
new  matter  from  the  food,  and  so  on. 
This  method  broke  down  in  his  hands 
(he  does  not  say  why) ;  and,  when  look- 
ing out  for  another,  he  chanced  to  hear 
of  the  doctrine  of  Anaxagoras,  that  Nous 
(Reason,  Intelligence),  or  the  volition  of 
some  intelligent  mind,  was  the  cause  of 
all  things.  For  a  time  this  gave  him 
much  satisfaction;  but,  on  getting  the 
book  of  Anaxagoras,  he  found  to  his 
great  disappointment  that  the  author,  in 
his  detailed  explanations,  did  not  employ 
Eeason  at  all,  but  gave  air,  aether,  water, 
and  other  alien  powers — absurdly  termed 
causes,  as  they  could  not  explain  why 
he,  a  rational  agent,  did  what  he  was 
now  doing.  It  was  merely  another  mode 
of  physical  antecedence ;  and  such  in- 
quirers set  no  value  on  the  idea  that 
things  occupy  the  position  best  for  tliem  to 
occupy ;  they  seemed  not  to  think  that 
t/*€  Good  and  the  Becoming  have  a  power 
of  hiiuUng  things  togetlier.  But  these 
despised  considerations  were  vital  in  his 
eyes ;  and  he  accordingly  proceeded  in 
his  last  stage  to  build  up  a  theory  in 
correspondence  therewith ;  whence  we 
have  the  famous  doctrine  of  Substantial 
Ideas,  or  Eternal  Forms,  which  make  the 
world  what  we  find  it  by  communicating 
their  nature  to  the  particular  things. 
The  cause  of  the  Beautiful  in  an  object 
is  its  participation  in  the  Eternal  Idea, 
the  Self-Beautiful ;  a  tiling  Great  is  made 
from  the  Self-Great ;  two  is  a  derivative 
of  the  Dyad,  three  of  the  Triad.  Here^ 
then,  we  have  a  third  stage,  or  variety, 
of  belief  respecting  causes,  which  com- 
mended itself  to  the  mind  of  Plato, 
although  accepted  by  no  one  else.  Mr. 
Grote  adds  an  interesting  comment  on 
these  philosophical  phases  of  faith.  We 
indicate  only  the  heads  of  his  criticism. 
Almost  every  one  talks  of  Cause  as  a 
thing  clearly  understood.  Some  have 
represented  the  Idea  of  Cause  as  simple, 
intuitive,  self-originated,  universal;  one 
and  the  same  in  all  minds.  Such  theorists 
consider  the  maxim— every  phenomenon 
must  have  a  cause — as  self-evident,  known 
d.  priori  apart  from  experience;  some- 
thing that  no  one  can  help  believing  as 
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soon  as  stated.  The  gropings  of  Sokrates 
are  opposed  to  this ;  or  at  least  show  that 
it  can  be  admitted  only  in  a  partial  or 
qualified  way.  There  is  no  positive, 
fixed,  universal  Idea,  corresponding  to 
Cause.  The  same  man  differs  from  him- 
self at  different  times;  much  more  do 
different  men.  Plato  complains  of 
Anaxagoras  as  being  in  the  wrong  track ; 
Aristotle  is  dissatisfied  with  Plato.  If 
there  be  an  intuition  in  the  matter,  it 
must  be  different  in  all  these  men.  In 
reality,  however,  the  word  itself  is  equi- 
vocal, the  things  meant  by  it  are  not 
the  same.  The  sameness  is  an  emotional 
sameness;  the  intellectual  acceptation 
is  various.  Whatever  satisfies  the  in- 
quirer for  the  time,  that  is  to  him  the 
cause.  As  with  Good,  all  men  desire  it, 
but  all  men  are  not  satisfied  Tvith  the 
same  things.  For  a  time  the  ideal 
Sokrates  was  satisfied  with  the  crude 
suggestions  of  physical  antecedence;  then 
came  the  designing  and  volitional  agency 
of  the  animated  Kosmos ;  and  this  must 
give  place  to  the  fiction  of  Universal 
Ideas.  The  personal  agency  passes  into 
a  metaphysical  one;  and  metaphysical 
agencies  were  what  both  Plato  and 
Aristotle  accepted.  They  did  not  even 
require  regularity  in  the  action  of  a 
cause,  admitting  a  class  irregular  and 
imprcdictable,  as  well  as  the  regular  and 
predictable.  Lastly,  we  come  to  modem 
inductive  science,  under  which  has  been 
elaborated  unconditional  regularity  of 
sequence  as  the  essential  idea  of  a 
Cause;  rejecting  all  metaphysical  entities, 
and  allowing  only  the  assemblage  of 
phenomenal  antecedents  duly  verified. 
All  which  shows  that  Cause  is  a  Proteus; 
it  may  be  instinctive  as  regards  each 
separate  mind;  but,  as  an  universal  in- 
stinct, it  would  be  self-contradiction. 

From  the  eternal  Ideas,  Forms,  or 
Essences,  Plato  undertakes  to  prove  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  One  Idea  or 
Form  will  not  admit,  will  peremptorily 
exclude,  the  opposite  Form,  Greatness 
will  not  receive  the  form  of  Littleness. 
Fire,  the  form  of  Heat,  Avill  not  receive 
Snow,  which  has  the  form  or  essence  of 
Cold.  Accordingly,  when  we  ask  what 
it  is  in  the  living  body  that  gives  life, 


the  answer  must  be  the  SonL  Soul  iff 
identical  with  life.  Now  death  is  con- 
trary of  life,  and  accordingly  the  Soul^ 
which  brings  with  it  life,  will  never 
receive  the  contrary  of  Life;  in  other 
words,  it  is  deathless  or  immortaL 

This  is  onQ  of  the  most  pecnliarly 
Platonic  of  all  the  arguments  in  the 
dialogue.  Some  of  the  others — as  the 
argument  from  the  unity  or  indiaceipti- 
biBty  of  the  soul,  and  that  from  the 
dignity  of  the  soul — ^have  been  continued 
into  modem  times. 

We  have  next  a  mythical  lepresentar 
tion  of  the  state  of  the  dead,  the  highest 
honours,  as  before,  being  lesenred  for 
the  philosophers.  Sokrates  makes  the 
application  to  his  own  approaching  end  ; 
and  then  follows  the  death  ceremonial^ 
whose  pathetic  details  and  dramatic 
arrangement  lend  imperishable  interest 
to  the  dialogue. 

Our  author  cannot  help  remarking  on 
the  opposite  views  given  by  Plato  as  to 
the  position  of  our  bodily  frame.  Here 
the  situation  and  the  argument  are  suited 
by  a  total  renunciation  of  the  body. 
But  this  would  not  have  been  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  Sokrates  in  those 
dialogues  where  he  is  presented  in  the 
fulness  of  life,  exhibiting  bodily  strength- 
and  soldierly  prowess,  proclaiming  gym- 
nastic training  for  the  body  as  co-equal 
with  musical  training  for  the  mind,  and 
impressed  with  the  most  intense  admi- 
ration for  the  personal  beauty  of  jouth. 
The  human  body,  here  discredited  as  an 
incumbrance  of  the  soul,  is  represented 
in  the  Phaedrus  as  the  only  sensible 
object  adequate  to  reflect  the  beauty  of 
the  ideal  world;  while  the  Flatonie 
Timaius  proclaims  (in  language  befitting 
Locke)  that  sight,  hearing,  and  speech 
are  the  sources  of  abstract  Ideas,  and  the 
foundations  of  speculative  intellect  and 
philosophy. 

As  regards  the  impression  made  by  the 
argumentative  part  of  the  Phaedon  :— 

"  Neither  the  doctrine  nor  the  reasonincs  of 
Plato  were  adopted  even  by  the  immediate 
successors  in  his  school :  stiU  less  \)y  Aristotle 
and  the  Peripatetics — or  by  the  Stoics— or  hy 
the  Epikureans.  The  Epikureans  denied  alto* 
gether  the  sur\ivorsliip  of  soul  over  bodj: 
Aristotle  gives  a  defimtion  of  the  soul  whidL 
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involves  this  same  negation,  though  he  admits 
as  credible  the  separate  existence  of  the  ra- 
tional soul,  without  individuality  or  person- 
ality.   The  Stoics,  while  affirming  the  soul  to 
be  material  as  well  as  the  body,  considered  it 
as  a  detached  fra^aent  of  the  all-pervading 
cosmical  or  mundane  soul,   which  was  re- 
absorbed after  the  death  of  the  individual 
into  the  great  whole  to  which  it  belonffed. 
None  of  these  philosophers  were  persuaded  by 
the  arguments  of  Plato.     The  popular  ortho- 
doxy, which  he  often  censures  harshly,  recog- 
nised some  sort  of  posthumous  existence  as  a 
part  of  its  creed  ;  and  the  uninquiring  multi- 
tude continued  in  the  teaching  and  traditions 
of  their  youth.    But  literary  and  philosophical 
men,  who  sought  to  form  some  opinion  for 
themselves  without  altogether  rejectmg  (as  the 
Epikureans  rejected)  the  basis  of  the  ciurent 
traditions — were  in  no  better  condition  for 
deciding  the  question  with  the  assistance  of 
Plato,  than  they^would  have  been  without 
him.     While  the  knowledge  of  the  bodily 
organism,  and  of  mind  or  soul  as  embodied 
therein,  received  important  additions,  from 
Aristotle  down  to  Galen — no  new  facts  either 
were  known  or  could  become  known,  respecting 
soul  per  se,  considered  as  pre-existent  or  post- 
existent  to  body.     Galen  expressljr  records 
his  dissatisfaction  with  Plato  on  this  point, 
though  generally  among  his  warmest  admirers. 
Questions  of  this  kina  remained  always  pro- 
blematical, standing  themes  for  rhetoric  or 
dialectic.    Every  man  could  do,  though  not 
with  the  same   exuberant  eloquence,  what 
Plato  had  done — and  no  man  could  do  more. 
Every  man  could  coin  his  own  hopes  and  fears, 
his  own  aesthetical  preferences   and   repug- 
nances, liis  own  ethical  aspiration  to  distribute 
rewards  and  punishments  among  the  characters 
aroimd  him — into  affirmative  prophecies  re- 
specting an  unknowable  future,  where  neither 
verification  nor  Elenchus  were  accessible."^ 

The  Ph^drus  and  Symposion  are  the 
two  erotic  dialogues  of  Plato. 

"  Under  the  totally  different  vein  of  senti- 
ment which  prevails  in  modem  times,  and 
which  recognises  passionate  love  as  prevailing 
only  between  persons  of  different  sex — it  is 

1  An  able,  careful,  and  scholarly  edition  of 
the  Phffidon  has  been  lately  published  by  Mr. 
W.  D.  Qeddes,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen.  In  the  Introduction,  the 
dramatic  scheme  of  the  dialogue  is  critically 
set  forth ;  the  arguments  are  given  in  a  clear 
summary,  and  compared  with  the  modem 
arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
An  ample  rimning  commentary  accompanies 
the  Text.  Among  the  numerous  appended 
Notes  on  the  subjects  of  interest  growing  out 
of  the  dialogue,  we  would  especially  recom- 
mend the  historical  survey  of  the  sentiment  of 
death,  and  the  views  on  suicide  throughout 
the  ancient  world* 


difficult  for  us  to  enter  into  Plato's  eloquent 
exposition  of  the  feeling  as  he  conceives  it. 
In  the  Hellenic  point  of  view,  upon  which 
Plato  builds,  the  attachment  of  man  to  woman 
was  re^dea  as  a  natural  impulse,  and  as  a 
domestic,  social,  sentiment :  yet  as  belonmne 
to  a  common-place  rather  tnan  to  an  exsdtea 
mind,  and  selaom  or  never  rising  to  that  pitchr 
of  enthusiasm  which  overpowers  all  other 
emotions,  absorbs  the  whole  man,  and  aims^ 
either  at  the  joint  performance  of  great  ex- 
ploits or  the  ioint  prosecution  of  intellectual 
miprovement  By  continued  coUoquv.  We  must 
remember  that  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
citizens  were  seldom  seen  abroad :  that  the  wife- 
was  mairied  very  yoimg ;  that  she  had  learnt 
nothing  except  spinning  and  weaving :  that 
the  fact  of  her  having  seen  as  little  and  heard 
as  little  as  possible,  was  considered  as  render- 
ing her  more  acceptable  to  her  husband  :  that 
her  sphere  of  dul^  and  exertion  was  confined 
to  the  interior  of  the  &mily.  The  beauty 
of  women  yielded  satisfaction  to  the  senses^ 
but  little  beyond.  It  was  the  masculine  beauty 
of  youth  that  fired  the  Hellenic  imagination 
with  glowing  and  impassioned  sentiment.  The 
finest  youths,  and  those  too  of  the  best  fiEuni- 
lies  and  education,  were  seen  habitually  un- 
covered in  the  Palaestra  and  at  the  public 
festival-matches ;  engaged  in  active  contention 
and  graceful  exercise,  under  the  direction  of 
professional  tramers.  The  sight  of  the  living 
form,  in  such  perfection,  movement,  and  va- 
rietv,  awakened  a  powerful  emotional  sym- 
pathy, blended  with  aesthetic  sentiment,  which 
m  the  more  susceptible  natures  was  exalted 
into  intense  and  passionate  devotion.  The 
terms  in  which  this  feeling  is  described,  both 
by  Plato  and  Xenophon,  are  among  the 
s&ongest  which  the  language  affords — and  are 

Eredicated  even  of  Sokrates  nimself.  Far  from 
ein^  ashamed  of  the  feeling,  they  consider  it 
admirable  and  beneficial ;  tnough  very  liable 
to  abuse^  which  they  emphatic^y  denounce 
and  forbid.  In  their  view,  it  was  an  idealising 
passion,  which  tended  to  raise  a  man  abore 
the  vulgar  and  selfish  pursuits  of  life,  and 
even  above  the  fear  of  death.  The  devoted 
attachments  which  it  inspired  were  dreaded 
by  the  despots,  who  forbade  the  assembli^  of 
youths  for  exercise  in  the  palaestrae." 

To  Plato  the  passion  appeared  in  the- 
light  of  a  stimnlus  to  phiilosopliy  and 
high  contemplation.  At  fbst  impetuous 
and  undistinguishing,  it  became  after- 
wards regulated  towards  improving  com- 
munion with  an  improveable  youth* 
Personal  beauty  (in  the  Phsednis)  is  the 
main  point  of  visible  resemblance  be- 
tween the  world  of  sense  and  the  world 
of  Ideas ;  the  Idea  of  Beauty  has  thus  a 
brilliant  concrete  representative;  while 
the  Ideas  of  Justice  and  Temperance 
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have  none.  Tlie  contemplatdon  of  a 
beautiful  yonth  w«is  the  only  way  of 
reviving  in  the  sonl  the  Id(»a  of  Beauty 
seen  in  its  previous  sttite  of  existence. 
The  philosopher  must  begin  with  tliis; 
and  the  emotion  once  excited  gradually 
becomes  expanded  and  purified.  The 
lover  at  first  charmed  with  the  beloved 
perfjon,  enters  into  sympathy  vnXh  his 
fbelings,  and  promoter  in  him  mental 
beauty  and  high  aspi rations.  The  ad- 
miration was  then  to  take  a  wide  sweep 
and  embrace  beauty  generally,  in  arte 
and  sciences,  and  in  the  arrangements  of 
society.  And  the  mind  would  be  at 
last  exalted  to  see  Beauty  in  the  abstract 
— the  Idea  or  Form  of  the  Beautiful. 
To  reach  this  high  summit,  and  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  contemplation  of  "  the  great 
oceaii  of  the  beautiful,"  was  the  rarest 
and  most  glorious  privilege  of  a  human 
being. 

The  picture  of  the  beneficent  and 
elevating  influence  of  Eros  Philosophus 
was  much  taken  to  heart  by  the  Neo- 
Platoniftts.  It  is  a  striking  manifesta- 
tion of  Plato — the  transition  of  amorous 
inipuli»o  to  religious  and  philosophical 
mysticism,  tlie  implication  of  poetical 
fancy  with  philosophic  method,  the  sur- 
render of  the  mind  to  metaphor  and 
anal{»^%  correct  to  a  certain  point,  but 
stretched  beyond  all  bounds.  The  wor- 
ship of  youthful  masculine  beauty,  the 
belief  in  its  efficacy  to  stimulate  to  in- 
structive colloquy,  the  desire  to  exalt 
the  spiritual  and  depress  the  sensual 
side  of  it,  were  common  to  Plato  with 
Sokrates  and  Xenophon.  But  it  is  the 
peculiarity  of  Plato  to  treat  the  passion 
as  the  initial  point  to  spring  from  in 
soaiing  into  the  region  of  abstractions 
where  nothing  lives  but  Beauty  Abso- 
lute—the Self-Beautiful— the  full  sea  of 
the  beautiful. 

It  is  always  illustrative  to  compare 
riati)s  changes  of  view,  and  the  present 
dialopruos  furnish  curious  examples.  In 
Phtedrus  (as  in  Phajdon,  Timaius,  and 
others),  the  pre-cxistence  of  the  soul, 
and  its  antecedent  familiarity  with  the 
v.oild  of  Ideas,  are  brought  into  the 
f(.re;rn)riTid.  In  the  Symposion  no  such 
due  trine  appears.     The  mind  rises  from 


particulars  to  generals,  but  finds  in  it- 
self the  Form  or  ("oncept ;  the  postulate 
is  not  pre-cxistence,  but  indwelling  con- 
ceptions. In  the  Phaedrus  and  Phcedon 
the  soul  is  declared  immortal  both  in 
the  past  and  in  the  future.  In  the 
Symposion  the  sonl  yearns  for,  bnt  does 
not  reach,  immortality ;  the  only  per- 
petuity is  in  the  memory  of  others.  In 
Phaidrus,  Phaidon,  Kepnblic,  and  else- 
where, Plato  recognises  many  distinct 
Forms  or  Ideas,  Beauty  being  only  one. 
In  the  Symposion  the  Form  of  Beauty 
is  presented  singly  and  exclusively',  as 
the  sole  occupation  of  the  most  exalted 
philosophy.  And  now  lastly,  the  orotic 
couple  themselves,  Phaedrus  and  Sym- 
posion, in  this  particular  stand  alonOw 
If  wo  look  to  the  Phajdon,  Thesetetns, 
Sophistes,  or  Republic,  we  shall  not  find 
Eros  invoked  as  the  stimulant  to  philo- 
sophy. The  Eepublic  describes  an  eLsr 
borate  scheme  for  developing  the  philo- 
sophic power,  but  the  excitement  of 
the  emotions  bears  no  part  in  it.  In 
Thesetetus,  the  young  man  of  that  name 
is  presented  as  in  want  of  foreign  aid  to 
make  his  grant  capacity  available;  and 
there  is  provided  the  obstetric  help  of 
Sokrates  in  the  shape  of  cross-examina- 
tion, and  instead  of  personal  beauiy, 
the  ugliness  of  both  the  conversers  is 
prominently  signified. 

We  cannot  make  room  for  the  briefest 
notice  of  the  discussion  on  Bhetoiic 
occupying  the  second  part  of  Pbanlrus, 
with  its  many  openings  of  thought,  and 
the  usual  share  of  Platonic  whims. 


"  Plato  is  usually  extolled  by  his 
as  the  champion  of  the  AhBolute— of  unchanged 
ahle  forms,  immiitat)le  truth,  objective  neces- 
sity cogent  and  bindinj^  on  every  onei  He  is 
praised  for  havine  rctuted  Protagoras ;  who 
can  find  no  stanaard  beyond  the  individual 
recognition  and  lieliof,  of  his  own  mind  or 
that  of  some  one  else.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Plato  often  talks  in  that  strain  :  but  the 
method  followed  in  his  dialogues,  and  the 

feneral  principle  of  method  which  he  lays 
own,  here  as  well  as  elsewhere^  point  to  a 
directly  opposite  conclusion.  Of  this  the 
Phredrus  is  a  signal  iusttmce.  Instead  df  the 
extreme  of  gcneralitv,  it  prcclaims  the  ex- 
treme of  specialty,  l^he  objection  which  the 
Sokrates  of  the  Phaedrus  advances  against 
the  didactic  cfticacy  of  written  disoonnw,  is 
founded  on  the  iact,  that  it  is  the  same  to  all 
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readers — tliat  it  takes  no  cognizance  of  tha 
differences  of  individual  minds  nor  of  the 
sinie  mind  at  different  times  Sokrates  claims 
f)r  dialectic  debate  the  valuable  pririlege, 
I  hat  it  is  constant  action  and  re-action  be- 
t  woen  two  individual  minds— an  api)eal  by  the 
inherent  furce  and  actual  oonditi(»n  of  each,  to 
the  like  elements  in  the  other— an  ever  shifting 
]»resentation  of  the  same  topics,  accommodated 
to  the  measure  of  intelligence  and  cast  of 
(motion  in  the  talkers  and  at  the  moment 
The  individuality  of  each  mind— both  ques- 
tioner and  resi>ondent — is  here  kept  in  view 
as  the  f^foveniing  condition  of  the  process.  No 
two  minds  can  be  approached  by  the  same 
road  or  by  the  same  intern^gation.  The 
(Uiestioner  cannot  advance  a  step  excei)t  by 
tiie  aUmission  of  the  respondent.  Every  re- 
.s]iondent  is  the  measure  to  himsel f.  He  answers 
suitably  to  his  own  belief ;  ho  defends  by  his 
own  suggestions  ;  lie  yields  to  the  pressure  of 
contra(bctii»n  and  inconsistency,  when  he  feeU 
them  and  not  before.  Each  dialogist  is  (to  use 
the  rrotagorcRn  ])hrase)  the  measure  to  himself 
of  tnith  and  falsehood,  according  as  he  himself 
believes  it  Assent  or  dissent,  whichever  it 
may  Ikj,  sprinsrs  only  from  the  free  working  of 
t!ie  individual  mind,  in  its  actual  condition 
then  and  there.  It  is  to  the  individual  mind 
alone  tiiat  appeal  is  made,  and  this  is  what 
Protagoras  asks  for." 

The  8opniSTE.s  is  not  calculated  for 
^'cneral  reading,  but  it  is  one  where 
]\rr.  G rote's  powers  of  evoking  iuterest 
appear  to  advantage.  The  dialogue  (in 
common  with  Politikus)  is  an  exercise 
in  Logical  Definition  and  Division,  as 
these  processes  were  understood  by 
l*lato.  'Jlie  examples  chosen  are  partly 
trivial  and  partly  important — the  place 
of  the  Angler  in  classification  and  the 
l>lace  of  the  iSophist.  There  is  a  highly 
metapliysical  or  ontological  discussion 
respecting  truth  and  falsehood,  ens  and 
non  ens.  Our  author,  every  inch  a  his- 
torian, loves  to  descry  the  dawning,  and 
to  follow  the  onward  movement,  of 
scientific  methods  and  scientific  ideas ; 
and  more  than  once  succeeds  in  ani- 
mating the  driest  materials.  He  has 
here  a  good  opportunity  for  vindicating 
his  well-known  views  as  to  the  Sophists  ; 
and  also  roads  a  homily,  worthy  of  Jiacon, 
on  tlio  intrusion  of  the  emotional  ele- 
ment in  scientific  inquiries. 

Politikus  ls  Logic  applied  to  Politics 
or  Government,  and  contains  a  disserta- 
tion on  scientific  art  as  opposed  to  rule 
of  thumb  practice.  By  means  of  T/)gical 
Division,    Plato   singles    out  the   true 


Politikus,  political  man,  or  governor  (he 
will  not  allow  tlie  supreme  rule  to  be  in 
a  plurality),  who  must  be  able  to  exer- 
cise a  scientific  guidance  over  all  the 
chiefs  of  dej)artment8.  He  it  is  that 
understands  the  crowning  art,  tliat  is, 
to  determine  on  what  occasions  to  put 
forth  all  the  other  arts, — ^when  to  go  to 
war,  and  when  to  act  the  Judge,  the 
Ehetor,  and  so  on.  There  is  also  a  re- 
newal of  tlie  complaint  and  protest  against 
the  stifling  of  free  thought  in  all  com- 
munities. As  we  are  reserving  space 
for  the  Kepublic,  wo  will  not  enter 
farther  into  this  dialogue. 

As  regards  its  ostensible  purpose,  the 
tracing  of  the  growth  of  names,  the 
Kratylus  has  little  to  detain  the 
modern  philologist.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Grote,  it  illustrates 
several  leading  Platonic  characteristics. 
It  pushes  the  theory  of  Ideas,  or  Forms, 
to  the  extreme  of  including  !Nauie-Jiur»uj*, 
as  well  as  Thing-Forms ;  and  postulates 
a  true  Artistic  2fame-giver,  who  is  to 
discover  a  suitable  Name-Form  for  every 
essence.  Plato  will  not  allow  languages 
any  more  than  societies,  or  the  Kosmos, 
to  grow;  they  must  be  made  by  a  skiUed 
constructor.  It  is  our  author's  prac- 
tice to  bring  Plato  face  to  face  with  the 
best  modem  views  on  every  subject^ 
and  he  here  refers  us  to  the  doctrines 
of  Eenan,  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  and 
others,  as  to  the  origin  of  language.  As 
we  might  expect,  he  strenuously  resists 
tlio  thesis  of  the  recent  German  com- 
mentators, that  Plato's  ridiculous  speci- 
mens of  etymology  are  intended  to  cari- 
cature the  Sophists. 

The  Philebub  is  a  dialogue  of  Expo- 
sition, accompanied  with  S^urch : — 

''The  question  is.  Wherein  consists  The 
Good — The  Supreme  Good— Summum  Bonum. 
Three  persons  stand  before  us :  the  youthful 
Philehus:  ProtaPchiiB,  s'^mewhat  older,  yet 
still  a  young  man :  and  Sokrates.  Phiieoui 
declares  that  The  Good  consists  in  pleasure  or 
enjoyment ;  and  Protarchus  his  fnend  advo- 
cates the  same  thesis,  though  in  a  less  peremp- 
tory manner.  On  the  contrary,  Sokrates 
b^ns  by  proclaiming  that  it  consists  in  wisdom 
or  mtelligence.  He  presently  however  recedes 
£rom  this  doctrine,  so  fiEur  as  to  admit  that 
wisdom,  alone  antl  per  «,  is  not  sufficient  to 
constitute  the  Supreme  Good ;  and  that  « 
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certain  combination  of  pleasure  along  with  it 
is  required.  Though  the  compound  total  thus 
formed  is  superior  both  to  wisdom  and  to 
pleasure  taken  'separately,  yet  comparing  the 
two  elements  of  which  it  is  compounded, 
wisdom  (Sokrates  contends)  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  twO|  and  pleasure  the  least 
important  Neither  wisdom  nor  pleasure  can 
pretend  to  claim  the  first  prize ;  but  wisdom 
IS  fully  entitled  to  the  second,  as  being  fax 
more  cognate  than  pleasure  is,  with  the  nature 
of  Good." 

Under  the  guise  of  determining  a 
practical  question,  we  have  theories  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  the  varieties  of  know- 
ledge or  cognition,  logical  classification 
exemplified,  man  compared  to  the  Kos- 
mos,  &c.  In  first  putting  the  question 
as  to  pleasure's  being  the  sole  good, 
Sokrates  asks  Protarchus — "  Would  you 
"  be  satisfied  to  pass  your  life  in  enjoy- 
**  ment  and  nothing  else  ? "  Protarchus 
assents.  "  But  recollect,"  says  Sokrates, 
"that  you  are  to  bo  without  thought, 
"  intelligence,  reason, sight, and  memory; 
"  you  are  to  live  the  life  of  an  oyster,  with 
"  great  present  pleasures.'*  Protarchus 
is  silenced  rather  than  convinced.  So- 
krates then  asks  whether  ho  will  accept 
a  life  of  fall  and  all-comprehensive  intel- 
ligence without  either  pleasure  or  pain, 
which  Protarchus  also  declines.  Mr. 
Groto,  however,  remarks  justly  that 
more  than  one  Grecian  philosopher, 
looking  at  the  miseries  of  life,  would 
have  accepted  as  a  summum  honnm  the 
absence  of  pain,  without  any  guarantee 
for  the  presence  of  pleasure,  while  with 
the  addition  of  so  largo  a  measure  of 
intelligence  they  would  have  considered 
themselves  fortunate. 

The  mixed  view  of  the  Good  being 
thus  granted,  it  is  the  object  of  Sokrates 
to  show  that  the  element  of  intelligence 
Is  the  more  important  of  the  two.  Pre- 
paratory to  this  we  have  a  logical  dis- 
cussion respecting  the  One  and  the 
Many,  which  is  Platonic  for  the  General 
and  the  Individual — man  in  the  general, 
as  against  the  individual  man.  Our 
author's  criticisms  are  especially  called 
for  in  these  logical  windings.  lie  sees 
in  them  the  earliest  struggles  to  compre- 
hend the  principle  of  Classification,  and 
lets  us  know  how  far  Plato  had  got, 
and  where  he  broke  down.  The  general- 


izing process  was,  in  the  Sokratic  age,, 
for  the  first  time  a  subject  of  study,  and 
it  affected  Plato  with  a  kind  of  intoxica- 
tion. His  Ideas  or  Forms  are  the  grand 
generalities  of  things,  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  uncreated  essences.  The  upshot 
of  the  digression  hardly  corresponds  to 
the  labour.  It  appears  that  Pleasure  is 
Indefinite  or  Indeterminate,  and  Intel- 
ligence the  principle  of  Regulation  or 
Measure  j  a  fine  way  of  saying  that  the 
feelings  are  to  bo  regulated  by  the 
reason. 

Then  follows  an  interesting  analysis 
of  Pleasures  and  Pains,  distingnishing 
pleasures  that  are  the  reaction  of  fbimer 
pain  (warming  ourselves,  for  example) 
from  such  as  do  not  depend  on  that 
reaction;  these  last  are  the  pure  plea- 
sures, and  the  only  sort  that  Plato  here 
admits.  The  distinction  is  real,  but  the 
cases  are  mistaken.  We  may  grant  that 
the  pleasures  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  ear, 
are  pure;  but,  when  ho  assigns  scientific 
studies  as  an  example  of  the  classy  most 
people  will  demur  ;  for,  even  setting 
aside  the  labour,  the  highest  charms  of 
knowledge  are  a  reaction  from  the  pains 
of  ignorance.  But  worse  than  this  is 
the  doctrine  that  some  pleasures  are 
true  and  others  faUe,  introducing  intel- 
lectual attributes  into  emotional  states  ; 
a  kind  of  jumble  characteristic  of  Plato 
and  of  early  philosophizing.  Unless 
the  present  writer  is  greatly  mistAkeny 
the  Preedom  of  the  Will  is  a  parallel 
case  of  incongruous  conjunction ;  there 
is  no  similarity  between  Freedom  and 
Will,  as  there  is  between  Ereedom  and 
Government,  the  Press,  Trade,  and  other 
political  institutions. 

After  the  analysis  of  Pleasure,  comes 
the  analysis  of  Intelligence  and  its 
modes,  aLso  highly  Platonic  An  acute 
and  well-founded  remark,  on  the  supe- 
riority of  all  arts  based  on  exact  measure- 
ment, is  followed  out  into  a  mystical 
identification  of  Measure  and  Propor 
tion  with  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good ; 
and  so  settles,  by  assuming,  the  point  in 
dispute. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  quote 
our  author's  interesting  comments  upon 
the  asceticism  of  the  Philebus^  as  con- 
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trasted  with  the  free  scope  given  to  plea- 
sure in  Phaedrus  and  Symposion.  But  we 
have  said  enough  to  whet  curiosity  in 
this  remarkable,  although  obscure  and 
difficult,  composition.  Two  other  scholars 
have  recently  devoted  themselves  to 
its  elucidation — ^Dr.  Badham  and  Mr. 
Edward  Poste. 

The  author's  handling  is  nowhere 
seen  to  greater  advantage  than  in  the 
Republic  ; — 

*'  The  professed  subject  is — What  is  Justice  ? 
Is  the  just  man  happy  in  or  by  reason  of  his 
iustice,  whatever  consequences  may  befall 
him  1  Is  the  unjust  man  unhappy  by  reason 
of  his  injustice/  But  the  ground  actuallv 
travelled  over  by  Sokrates,  from  whose  mouth 
the  exposition  proceeds,  is  for  more  extensive 
than  could  have  been  anticipated  from  this 
announced  problem.  An  immense  variety  of 
topics,  belonging  to  man  and  society,  is  ad- 
verted to  more  or  less  fully.  A  tneoiy  of 
psychology  or  phrenology  generally,  is  laid 
down  and  advocated  :  likewise  a  theory  of  the 
Intellect,  distributed  into  its  two  branches : 
1.  Science,  with  the  Platonic  Forms  or  Ideas 
as  ReaUties  corresponding  to  it ;  2.  Opinion, 
Avith  the  fluctuating  semi-realities  or  pseudo- 
realities,  which  form  its  obiect.  A  sovereign 
iTde,  exercised  by  philosopny,  is  asserted  as 
indispensable  to  human  happmess.  The  fun- 
damental conditions  of  a  good  society,  as  Plato 
conceived  it,  are  set  forth  at  considerable 
length,  and  contrasted  with  the  social  corrup- 
tions of  various  existing  forms  of  government. 
The  outline  of  a  perfect  education,  intellectual 
and  emotional,  is  drawn  up  and  prescribed  for 
the  ruling  class:  with  many  accompanying 
remarks  on  the  objectionable  tendencies  or  the 
popular  and  consecrated  poems.  The  post- 
existence,  as  well  as  the  pre-existence,  oi  the 
soul,  is  affirmed  in  the  concluding  books.  As 
the  result  of  the  whole,  Plato  emphatically 

E reclaims  his  conviction,  that  the  just  man  is 
appy  in  and  through  his  justice,  quite  apart 
from  all  consideration  of  consequences—yet 
that  the  consequences  also  will  be  such  as  to 
add  to  his  happiness,  both  during  life  as  well 
as  after  death :  and  the  unjust  man  unhappy 
in  and  through  his  injustice. ''i 

We  must  pass  at  once  to  Mr.  Grote*s 
chapter  wherein  he  comments  on  the 
main  thesis  of  the  Eepublic ; — a  chapter 
not  surpassed,  in  our  judgment^  in  the 
whole  literature  of  Ethical  Philosophy, 
for  a  clear,  searching,  and  thorough  ex- 
position of  the  great  question  at  issue. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  dialogue  is 
engaged  in  expounding  the  rise  of  a 
commonwealth  generally;  whence  the 
author  passes  to  the  delineation  of  his 


Model  Commonwealth  —  enumerating 
the  conditions  of  aptitude  for  its  gover- 
nors and  guardian-soldiers,  estimating 
the  obstacles  in  its  way,  and  pointing 
out  the  steps  of  its  too-probable  de- 
generacy. Nevertheless,  the  avowed 
object  of  the  treatise  is  to  solve  the 
questions, — ^What  is  Justice  1  What  is 
Injustice  ? — and,  with  reference  thereto, 
to  maintain  that  the  just  man  is  happy 
in  virtue  of  his  justice,  apart  &om  aU 
consequences,  and  even  though  he  is 
not  known  to  be  just,  and  is  treated  as 
unjust  by  gods  and  men.  That  vague 
notice  elsewhere  appearing,  that  Justice 
is  the  soul's  health,  here  receives  a 
detailed  elaboration. 

The  Eepublic  or  Commonwealth  of 
Plato  is  the  individual  man  "writ 
large ;"  the  parts  of  the  one  and  the 
parts  of  the  other  are  treated  as  alike. 
The  triple  division  of  the  human  mind 
into — (1)  Reason  or  Intelligence,  (2) 
Energy,  Courage,  Spirit,  or  the  Mili- 
tary Virtue;  and  (3)  Many-headed 
Appetite — all  in  mutual  counter-play, 
is  transferred  to  the  State,  each  of  the 
three  parts  being  represented  by  one  of 
the  political  orders  or  divisions  of  the 
community.  The  happiness  of  the  man 
and  the  happiness  of  the  commonwealth 
are  attained  in  the  same  way,  namely, 
by  realizing  the  four  virtues — Wisdom, 
Courage,  Temperance,  Justice ;  with 
this  condition,  that  Wisdom,  or  Eeason, 
is  sought  only  in  the  EuHng  caste,  the 
Elders;  Courage,  or  Energy,  only  in 
the  second  caste,  the  Soldiers  or  Guar- 
dians; while  Temperance  and  Justice 
(meaning  almost  the  same  thing)  must 
inhere  alike  in  aU  the  three  classes,  and 
be  the  only  thing  expected  in  the  third, 
the  Working  Midtitude. 

The  opponents  of  Sokrates  in  the 
dialogue  advance  the  position  that 
Justice  is  a  good  thing,  not  in  itself, 
since  just  acts  are  often  painful  to  per- 
form, but  because  of  its  consequences  in 
procuring  reciprocal  good  treatment  from 
others ;  this,  they  say,  is  what  fathers 
inculcate  on  their  cluldren,  and  poets 
and  teachers  on  everybody.  Sokrates^ 
on  the  other  hand,  as  Plato's  spokesman, 
declares  justice  to  be  good,  or  a  cause  of 
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happiness  to  the  just  agent,  most  of  all 
in  iUelff  hut  also,  additionally,  in  its 
consequences.  Plato  stands  forth  as 
impuguing  a  received  opinion  of  man- 
kind, countenanced  by  Sokrates  himself, 
in  the  Platonic  Apolog}%  and  in  the 
Memorabilia  of  Xenophon.  Mr.  Grote 
maintains  that  the  common  opinion  is 
nearest  the  truth. 

Let  it  be  noted,  in  behalf  of  Plato, 
that  he  desires  to  stand  forward  as 
the  champion  of  justice.  £ut  to  com- 
mend it  for  its  consequences  is  to  him  a 
low  Tiew.  Its  dignity  demands  nothing 
short  of  the  allegation  that,  whatever 
the  consequence  from  gods  or  men,  the 
just  man  is  inherently  happy  in  his 
justice ;  to  such  lengths  does  he  carry 
his  enthusiastic  eulogy — "neither  the 
''  eastern  star  nor  the  western  star  is  00 
"  admirable."  We  may  consider  Plato  as 
the  first  proclaimer  of  the  doctrine,  after- 
wards insisted  on  by  the  Stoics,  and 
repeated  in  modem  ethics,  that  virtue 
is  all-sufficient  to  the  happiness  of  the 
virtuous  agent,  whatever  may  be  his 
fate  in  other  respects.  Every  one  would 
be  glad  if  the  theory  were  true.  Those 
that  maintain  it  now  consider  that  they 
are  in  the  opposite  extreme  irom  a  Selii&h 
Theory  of  Morals;  but  Plato's  theory 
is  essentially  self-regarding;  his  no- 
where recognising  disinterestedness  of 
conduct  is  a  serious  defect  in  his  ethical 
views. 

Plato  supplies  against  himself  the 
argument  that,  if  the  theory  were  true, 
and  could  only  he  impreued  on  tvery  oru 
from  their  childJiOod,  no  other  cliecks 
against  injustice  would  be  necessary. 
In  these  words  we  have  a  characteristic 
Platonic  trait.  Tliere  are  certain  doc- 
trines, this  about  justice  for  one,  and 
the  goodwill  of  the  gods  for  anotJier, 
that,  whether  true  or  not,  he  would 
inculcate  for  the  sake  of  their  beneficial 
influence  on  society.  "  If  the  fable  of 
''  Kadmus  and  the  dragon's  teeth,  with 
*'  a  great  many  other  stories  equally 
"  imj>robable,  can  be  made  matters  of 
"  established  faith^  surely  a  doctrine  so 
"  plausible  as  mine,  about  justice  and 
"  injustice,  can  be  easily  taught  and 
**  accredited." 


There  is  a  well-managed  strokB  of 
special  pleading  tn  the  reply  of  SokxaffciiB 
to  the  common  theory,  that  justice,  in 
itself  troublesome,  is  necessary  to  eiiaure 
reciprocal  good  offices.  He  says,  that 
what  this  theory  suggests  to  a  man  is^ 
not  to  be  just,  but  to  appear  so,  ai  the 
least  cost  to  himself;  inasmuch  as  the 
good  of  justice  follows  on  the  reputation 
of  it;  and  the  evils  of  injustice  an 
solely  owing  to  being  believed  u]\juat 
Although  not  unanswerable,  the  argu- 
ment is  a  telling  one : — 

"  Now  upon  thii  we  may  oViaerve,  That 
Plato,  from  anxiety  to  escape  coiolluiea  wbich 
are  only  partially  true,  and  which,  in  so  ikr  ai 
they  are  trae,  may  be  obviated  byprecaationa 
— ^hat  endeavoured  to  accredit  a  Action  nua- 
representing  the  constant  phenomena  and 
standing  conditions  of  social  life.     Amoog 
those  oonditioni,  reciprocity  of  services  is  one 
of  the  most  ftmdamental.    The  difierence  of 
feeling  whidi  attaches  to  the  services  whidi  a 
man  renden,  called  duties  or  obliffstions— and 
the  services  which  he  receives  from  otheis, 
called  his  rights — is  alike  obvious  and  un- 
deniable.   Each  individual  has  both  dnties 
and  rights :  each  is  both  an  agent  towanis 
others,  and  a  patient  or  sentient  fit>m  others. 
He  is  rec^uired  to  be  jusk  towards  othen,  thej 
are  required  to  be  just  towards  him :  he  in,  his 
actions  must  have  regard,  within  certuxL  lintita, 
to  their  comfort  and  secority,  they  in  their 
actions  must  have  regard  to  hia    If  ha  hat 
obli^tions  towards  them,  he  has  also  riahts 
agamst  them ;  or  (which  is  the  same  thing) 
they  have  obli^tions  towanis  him.   If  panisE- 
ment  is  requisite  to  deter  him  from  doin^ 
wrong  to  them,  it  is  equally  requisite  to  deter 
them  from  doing  wrong  to  him.    Whoever 
theorises  u})on  society,  contem]^tine  it  as  a 
connected  scheme  or  system  induduiff  dif- 
ferent individual  sflents,  must  aooepttms  i»- 
dprocity  as  a  fundamental  condition.     The 
rights  and  obligations,  of  each  towards  the 
rest,  must  form  inseparable  and  correlative 
parts  of  the  theory.    Sach  agent  most  be 
dealt  with  by  others  aeoonhng  to  his  workfli 
and  must  l>e  able  to  reckon  beforehand  cm 
being  so  dealt  with : — on  escaping  ii^uiv  or 
hurt,  and  receiving  justice,  from  others,  if  he 
behaves  justly  towards  them.     The  tbeoiT 
supposes,  that  whether  just  or  u^jubt.  hew^ 
appear  to  others  what  he  really  is,  and  will,  be 
appreciated  accordingly. 

^*  The  fathers  of  iamilies,  whose  doctrine 
Plato  censures,  adopted  this  doctrine  of  reci- 
procity,  and  bmit  upon  it  their  exhortatiom  to 
their  children.  *  ik  just  to  othen :  without 
that  condition,  you  cannot  expect  that  thcQf 
will  be  just  to  you.'  Plato  oljects  t»  **-^ 
doctrine,  on  the  gitmnd,  tiliat  H  m 
justice  to  be  onerous  te  tiie  agvi^and 
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fore  indirectly  encouraged  the  evr.ding  of  the 
oiieruiis  preliminary  condition,  for  the  purpose 
of  extorting  or  stealing  the  valuable  conse- 
(lucnt  without  earning  it  fairly.  Persons 
acting  thus  unjustly  would  efface  reciprocity 
i>y  tiiking  away  the  antecedent.  Now  Plato, 
in  currecting  tliem,  sets  up  a  cuunter-doctrine 
which  effaces  reciprocity  by  removing  the  con- 
sequent. Ilis  counter-doctrine  promises  me 
that  if  I  am  iust  towards  others,  I  shall  be 
hai)i)y  in  ana  through  that  single  cux;um- 
stunce  ;  and  that  I  ought  not  to  care  whether 
tliey  behave  justly  or  unjustly  tr)wards  me. 
Recii>rt  K.'ity  thus  (lisap]»ears.  The  authoritative 
terms  rl(/ht  and  obli'jation  lose  all  their  specific 
meaning." 

Ill  the  conclusion  of  this  interesting 
chapter,  Mv.  Grote  remarks  that  Plato, 
throughout  the  Hepublic,  mixes  up  the 
preacher  with  the  social  analyst.  AVhen 
he  is  exhorting  youth  to  justice,  he 
depicts  the  just  man  in  glowing  colours, 
regardless  of  fiict,  and  thinks  that  the 
*'  pious  fraud  "  is  excused,  and  even  en- 
nobled, by  the  end.  But  as  the  cool 
analyst,  and  as  pavmg  the  way  for  his 
own  reconstructive  scheme,  he  sets  forth 
the  condition  of  existing  societies  as 
anything  but  favourable  to  his  just  man. 
The  dissenter  for  the  better,  and  the 
dissenter  for  the  worse,  are  equidly 
obnoxious  to  King  Xomos. 

In  dealing  with  the  ]-*latonic  commu- 
nism of  the  sexes,  which  is  always  set 
aside  as  unnatural,  impossible,  &c  Mr. 
Grote,  as  usual,  fonns  an  independent 
and  dispassionate  opinion.  The  impos- 
sibility of  establishing  either  the  Platonic 
commonwealth,  or  the  Aristotelian,  is 
in  liis  eyes  grounded  on  the  same  fact ; 
namely,  that  all  the  various  commu- 
nities of  mankind  exist  under  establislied 
customs,  beliefs,  and  sentiments,  in 
complete  discordance  with  them  ;  while 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  influence 
suilicient  to  overcome  the  opposition 
thence  arising.  He  will  not  admit  that 
the  power  capable  of  establishing  the 
Spartan  System,  or  any  other  system — 
the  ^Monogamy  of  the  West,  or  the 
Polygamy  of  the  East — could  not  have 
established  the  Platonic  scheme ;  and 
such  a  scheme,  once  prevailing,  would 
have  been  an  eflfectual  conservative 
barrier  against  any  Plato  or  Aristotle 
who  should  have  dreamt  of  introducing 
European  ^fonogamy  or  Asiatic  Poly- 


gamy. It  is  in  regard  to  the  sexual 
code  tliat  we  have  the  most  startling 
illustrations  of  the  variety  of  men's 
views  of  right  and  wrong  in  different 
ages  and  nations.  AU  agree  in  the 
possession  of  a  moral  sentiment,  as  in 
possessing  any  other  human  sentiment 
— love,  hope,  desire — but,  in  the  matter 
of  it,  the  things  commanded  and  for- 
bidden, there  ait)  discrepancies  amomit- 
ing  to  contradiction. 

**  Practices  now  abhorred  as  wrong  are  here 
directly  commanded  by  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
the  two  greatiist  authorities  of  the  HeUeiuc 
world :  men  differing  on  many  points  from 
each  other,  but  agreeing  in  this :  men  not  oidy 
of  lofty  i)ersonar  character,  but  also  of  first- 
rate  intellectual  force,  in  whom  the  ideas  of 
virtue  and  vice  had  been  as  much  developed 
bjr  reflection  as  they  ever  liavo  l»een  in  any 
mind :  lastly,  men  who  are  extolled  by  the 
commentators  as  the  champions  of  religion 
and  sound  morality,  against  wliut  are  styled 
the  luiprincipled  cavils  of  the  Sophists.'' 

Our  author  describes  the  Malthusivn- 
isni  of  the  ancient  world,  as  put  in  a 
definite  shape  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  in 
terms  implying  commendation  of  the 
object,  although  not  necessarily  of  the 
means  proposed. 

The  Repuijlic  is  not  confined  to 
Ethical  and  Political  views,  but  enters 
largely  into  the  Intellectual  Philosophy 
of  Plato.  The  Timjsus  contains  the 
Platonic  theories  of  Cosmogony,  Physics, 
Physiology,  Practice  of  Physic,  Mind, 
&c.  all  which  our  author  has  taken 
great  pains  to  elucidate.  Lastly,  we 
have  the  long  treatise,  called  the  Laws, 
where  Plato  appears  again  as  a  con- 
structor of  Society,  on  a  less  ambitious 
plan  than  in  the  Republic,  for  which 
mankind  was  not  sufficiently  exalted. 
This  is  the  work  of  bis  old  age,  and 
repeats  his  principal  ethical  and  political 
doctrines,  which,  however,  are  largely 
mixed  up  with  a  dogmatic  theology  of 
his  o^vn  invention,  to  be  enforced  by 
civil  pains  and  penalties. 

The  extraordinary  revolution  that 
came  over  the  mind  of  Plato  witli  ad- 
vancing years,  in  regard  to  intellectual 
freedom,  is  commented  on  by  Mr.  Groto 
with  sorrow  and  indignation.  After 
reciting  the  penalties  against  heterodoxy 
— five   years'  spUbuy  confinement   in 
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<5liaiiis  in  the  House  of  Correction  for 
the  first  offence,  death  for  the  second — 
he  exclaims,  "  Such  is  the  new  Act  of 
Uniformity": — 

"  We  seem  to  be  under  a  leg^islation  im- 
hued  with  the  persecuting  spirit  and  self- 
satisfied  infallibibtj  of  me<uaeval  Catholicism 
and  the  Inquisition.  The  dissenter  is  a 
criminal,  and  among  the  worst  of  criminals, 
even  if  he  do  nothing  more  than  proclaim  his 
opinions. /s  How  striEng  is  the  contradiction 
between  this  spirit  ana  that  in  which  Plato 
depicts  the  Sokrates  of  the  Phaedon,  the 
Apology,  and  the  Gorgias !  How  fully  does 
Sokrates  in  the  Phjcdon  recognize  and  respect 
the  individual  reason  of  his  two  friends,  though 
dissenting  from  his  own !  How  emphaticwly 
•does  he  proclaim,  in  the  Apology  and  Gorgias, 
not  merely  his  own  individual  dissent  from  his 
fdlow-citizens,  but  also  his  resolution  to  avow 
and  maintain  it  against  one  and  all,  until  he 
should  hear  such  reasons  as  convinced  him 
that  it  was  untrue !  How  earnestly  does  he 
declare  (in  the  Apol(^)  that  he  has  received 
from  the  Delphian  Uod  a  mission  to  cross- 
examine  the  people  of  Athens,  and  that  he 
will  ol>ey  the  God  in  preference  to  them :  thus 
claiming  to  himself  that  special  rehgious  privi- 
lege which  his  accuser  Meletus  imputes  to  him 
as  a  crime,  and  which  Plato,  in  his  Ma^etic 
colony,  dso  treats  as  a  crime,  interdicting  it 
under  the  severest  penalties !" 

In  a  chapter  on  the  other  companions 
of  Sokrates,  Mr.  Grote  surveys  the 
Ethical  doctrines  of  the  Cynic  and 
Cyrenaic  schools,  which,  with  slight 
modifications,  passed  into  the  Stoic  and 
^Epicurean ;  and  takes  occasion  to  state 


his  own  opinion  on  this  standing  con- 
troveisy,  which  is  on  the  EpiciueaiL 
side.  He  devotes  a  separate  chapter  to 
Xenophon. 

The  character  of  Plato  may  now,  we 
think,  be  seen  in  its  true  picportdons, 
as  well  as  in  its  vast  dimensions.  Poetzy 
was  wedded  to  Science;  hence  trans- 
ports more  than  human,  but  also  dis- 
cords and  marred  individuality  on  both 
sides. 

With  a  very  few  words,  we  shall 
leave  our  readers  to  their  own  meditar 
tions  as  to  the  value  of  the  work  now 
brought  under  notice.  A  historian  of 
philosophy,  according  as  he  masters,  or 
is  mastered  by,  the  questions  in  debate, 
is  the  very  best,  or  the  very  worst, 
teacher  of  the  subject-matter  of  philo- 
sophy. Mr.  Grote  need  not  fear  the 
application. 

To  some,  so  strong  a  manifestation  of 
sympathy  with  the  unfettered  judgment 
of  the  individual,  will  rank  as  a  greater 
merit  tlian  either  the  extent  of  the  eru- 
dition or  the  philosophical  grasp.  In 
this  respect,  the  author's  consisteut  life 
is  a  worthy  contrast  to  the  inverted 
career  of  his  subject  In  youth,  the 
libcnd  reformer  and  the  ballot-moying 
politician ;  in  middle  age,  the  historian 
of  the  "/r^e  life  of  collective  Hellas  ;" 
he  now  appears  with  unabated  vigour  as 
the  champion  of  liberty  in  the  domain 
of  intellect  or  thought 


ON  THE  EHENTE. 


On  the  little  plank-picr  of  the  village. 
The  village  on  banks  of  Ehine, 

"With  peasants  brown  from  the  tillage 
See  a  travelling  youth  recline. 

The  rock  with  its  castle  facing. 

Vine-hills  in  a  sunny  air. 
The  silver  current  chasing 

With  image  reversed  and  rare. 

But  the  youth  loses  eyes  of  dreaming 
In  tlie  heat-haze  luminous, 

Alar  where  the  flood  looks  streaming 
Erom  skies  mysterious. 


Till  a  cloud  or  a  smote  faint  staining, 

A  phantom  emerges  dim ; 
Though  his  eye  grow  tired  with  straining, 

His  heart  rings  a  happy  chime 

With  the  wash  of  the  mighly  water 
As  it  forks  at  the  pier  piles, 

And  the  peasant's  careless  laughter,       ; 
And  the  myriad  river  smiles. 

JEc  can  see  the  deck  of  the  steamer. 
The  froth  of  her  rushing  wheel ; 

Now  sidling  smoother  and  tamer, 
Elini'?  the  uncoiling  reel  I 
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And  a  maiden  lias  waved  him  greeting 
As  he  hurries  across  the  plank, 

While  thirsty  eyes  in  the  meeting 
Draughts  for  a  century  drank. 

To  the  vineyards  turn  Uieir  glances 

And  storied  castle  sheik, 
To  the  creaming  foam  as  it  dances 

In  the  crush  of  the  paddle  swells. 

But  their  faces  touch  more  nearly 

Than  anything  compels, 
If  two  young  travellers  merely 

Study  the  Drachenfels. 

At  the  last  I  saw  them  standing 
With  wringing  hands  locked  long ; 

But  the  careless  crowd  at  the  landing 
To  separate  was  strong. 

To  bear  through  the  years  asunder 
With  a  change  of  cares  and  strife, 

Till  they  only  vaguely  wonder 
Where  each  has  roved  in  life. 

And  if  either  came  to  the  river 

In  a  far-off  after  year, 
And  saw  the  sunlight  quiver 

On  water  about  the  pier. 

It  would  seem  to  them  two  strangers 

Had  met  as  lovei's  here, 
Wliile  tliey,  mere  careless  rangers, 

Had  travelled  with  him  and  her. 


For  the  hour  has  been  crowned  and 
banished 
When  the  youth  stood  there  intent^ 
And  the  globes  of  the  stream  have  va- 
nished 
Whereon  his  gaze  was  bent. 

So  vanished  are  thought  and  feeling 
Which  glimmered  in  boy  and  maid ; 

To  the  old  loved  places  stealing 
We  find  the  Fast  is  dead ! 

Our  friends  may  be  laughing  or  weeping 

Much  as  they  used  of  old| 
Nor  yet  our  little  ones  leaping 

Over  our  loveless  mould. 

And  one  may  indeed  resemble 
The  man  who  was  yours  before, 

And  your  wistful  spirit  a- tremble 
May  feel  for  the  friend  of  yore. 

Learn  such  a  longing  to  smother  ! 

Yesterday*s  friends  are  gone ; 
The  man  were  not  more  another 

Slept  he  under  the  stone. 

Still  stands  the  pier  of  the  village, 

But  never  from  there  again 
lliat  youth  with  men  from  the  tillage 

Eyes  to  the  haze  shall  strain. 
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BY   RICHARD   DODDRIDeiS  BLAOKKORB. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

That  evening  Dr.  Hutton  started,  on 
liis  long  swift  mare,  for  the  hall  at 
Nowelhurst,  where  he  had  promised  to 
be.  He  kissed  his  Koea  many  times, 
and  bogged  her  pardon  half  as  often, 
for  aU  the  crimes  that  day  committed. 
Her  brother  Ralph,  from  Eordingbridge, 
who  always  Ble])t  there  at  short  notiee, 
because  the  house  was  lonely,  would  be 
sure  to  come  (they  knew)  when  the  little 
boy  Bob  was  sent  for  hiiZL  Ralph  Mo- 
horn— poor  Rosa  rejoiced  in  her  father 
No.  72. — VOL.  XII, 


unconunoQ  patronymic^  though  perhaps 
it  means  Cow-hom^-^Ralph  Mohorn  was 
only  too  glad  to  come  aiHl  sleep  at  Geo- 
pharmacy  Lodge.  He  Was  a  fiiie,  fi^sh- 
hearted  tellow,  onlj  about  nineteen  years 
old ;  his  falhes  ]keld  him  hard  at  home, 
and  of  course  he  lannehed  out  all  the 
more  abroad^  80  he  kicked  up^  aa  he 
expa-eesed  it^  ^'the  devil's  own  dust'' 
when  he  got  to  the  Lodge,  oidered  eveiy- 
tbdng  in  \he  house  for  supper,  with  a 
bottle  of  whiskey  aflerwaras—- whidh  he 
Bsrver  touehedf  onij  hs  liked  the  mate 
of  the  &ing^-4md  tiien  a  coidinal,  oaf  the 
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biggest  meerschaum  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  cupboards.  His  pipe,  however,  was 
not,  like  his  grog,  a  phantom  of  the  ima- 
gination ;  for  he  really  smoked  it,  and 
sat  on  three  chairs,  while  he  "  baited " 
Eosa,  as  he  called  it,  with  all  the  bogeys 
in  Christendom.  It  was  so  delicious 
now  to  be  able  to  throw  her  into  a  trem- 
ble, and  turn  her  cheeks  every  colour, 
and  then  recollect  that  a  few  years  since 
she  had  smacked  his  own  cheeks  ad 
libitum.  However,  we  have  little  to  do 
with  him,  and  now  he  is  a  jolly  farmer. 
Eufus  Hutton  rode  through  Ringwood 
over  the  low  bridge  where  the  rushes 
rustle  everlastingly,  and  the  trout  and  dace 
for  ever  wag  their  pellucid  tails  up  stream. 
How  all  that  water,  spreadmg  loosely, 
wading  over  miles  of  meadows,  growing 
leagues  of  reed  and  rush,  mistress  of  a 
world  in  'winter,  how  it  all  is  content  to 
creep  through  a  pair  of  little  bridges, — 
matter  of  such  mystery,  let  the  Christ- 
church  salmon  solve  it.  Dr.  Hutton 
went  gaily  over — at  least  his  mare  went 
gaily — but  he  was  thinking  (beyond  his 
wont)  of  the  business  he  had  in  hand. 
He  admired  tlie  pleasant  old  town  as 
he  passed,  and  the  still  more  pleasant 
waters ;  but  his  mare,  the  favourite  Polly, 
went  on  at  her  usual  swing,  until  they 
came  to  the  long  steep  hill  towards  the 
Picked  Post  As  he  walked  her  up  the 
sharp  parts  of  the  rise,  he  began  to 
ponder  the  mysterious  visit  of  those  con- 
vivial strangers.  It  was  very  plain  that 
neither  of  them  knew  or  cared  the  turn 
of  a  trowel  about  the  frank  art  of  garden- 
ing ;  that  of  course  was  only  a  sham ; 
then  what  did  they  really  come  fori 
Eufus,  although  from  childhood  up- 
wards he  had  been  hospitable  to  his 
own  soul,  that  is  to  say,  regarded  him- 
self with  genial  approbation,  was  not 
by  any  means  blindly  conceited,  and 
could  not  suppose  that  his  fame,  for 
anything  except  gardening,  had  spread 
through  the  regions  roimd  about.  So 
he  felt  that  his  visitors  had  come,  not 
for  his  sake,  but  their  own.  And  it 
was  not  long  before  he  suspected  that 
they  wished  to  obtain  through  him  some 
insight,  perhaps  even  some  influence, 
into  and  in  the  course  of  events  now 


toward  at  Nowelhurst  HalL  They  had 
altogether  avoided  the  subject;  which 
made  him  the  more  suspicioas,  for  at 
present  it  was  of  coarse  the  leading  topic 
of  the  county. 

However,  as  they  were  related  to  the- 
family,  while  he,  Eufus  Hutton,  was 
not,  it  was  not  his  place  to  speak  of  the 
matter,  but  to  let  his  guests  do  as  they 
liked  about  it.  They  had  made  him 
promise,  moreover,  to  dine  with  the 
Kettledrums  on  the  very  earliest  day 
he  could  fix,  viz. — ^the  following  Wed- 
nesday, and  there  he  was  to  meet  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Corklemore.  Was  it  possible 
that  they  intended,  and  perhaps  had 
been  instructed,  to  subject  the  g^est  on 
that  occasion  to  more  skilful  manipu- 
lation than  tliat  of  their  rode  niale 
fingers? 

"  ril  take  Eosa  with  me/'  said  Kufds 
to  himself ;  ^'  a  woman  sees  a  woman's 
game  best ;  though  Eosa,  thank  heaven, 
is  not  very  Machiavellian.  How  very 
odd,  that  neither  of  those  men  had  the 
decency  to  carry  a  bit  of  crape,  ont  of 
respect  for  that  poor  boy ;  and  I,  who 
am  no  way  connected  with  him,  have 
been  indued  by  my  Eoe  with  a  hat- 
band !" 

Shrewd  as  our  friend  Eufus  was,  he 
could  not  be  charged  with  low  canning, 
and  never  guessed  that  those  two  men 
had  donned  the  show  of  mourning,  and 
made  the  most  of  it  round  their  neigh- 
bourhood to  impress  people  with  their 
kinship  to  the  great  Nowells  of  Nowel- 
hurst,  but  that  their  guardian-angels 
had  disarrayed  them  ere  they  started, 
having  no  desire  to  set  Eufus  thinking 
about  their  chance  of  succession.  As 
the  sharp  little  doctor  began  to  rerolye 
all  he  had  heard  about  Corklemore,  his 
mare  came  to  the  Burley-road  where 
they  must  leave  the  turnpike.  Grood 
PoUy  struck  into  it,  best  foot  foremoe^ 
and,  as  she  never  would  bear  the  curb 
well,  her  rider  had  quite  enough  to  do, 
in  the  gathering  darkness,  and  on  that 
cross-country  track,  to  attend  to  their 
common  safety. 

She  broke  from  the  long  stride  of  her 
trot  into  a  reaching  canter,  as  the  moon 
grew  bright  between  the  trees,  and  the 
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lane  was  barred  with  shadow.  Pricking 
nervously  her  ears  at  every  flaw  or 
rustle,  bending  her  neck  to  show  her 
beauty,  where  the  light  fell  clear  on  the 
moor-top,  then  with  a  snort  of  challenge 
plunging  into  the  black  of  the  hollows, 
yet  ready  to  jump  the  road  and  away, 
if  her  challenge  should  be  answered  ; 
bounding  across  the  water-gulley  and 
looking  askance  at  a  fern-shadow ;  then 
saying  to  herself,  "  It  is  only  the 
moon,  child,"  and  up  the  ascent  half 
ashamed  of  herself;  then  shaking  her 
bridle  with  reassurance  to  think  of  that 
mile  of  great  danger  flown  by,  and  the 
mash  and  the  warm  stable  nearer,  and 
Uie  pleasure  of  telling  that  great  roan 
horse  how  brave  she  had  been  in  the 
moonlight — 

"  Goodness  me  !  What's  that ! " 
She  leaped  over  road  and  roadside 
bank,  and  into  a  heavy  gorse-bush,  and 
stood  there  quivering  from  muzzle  to 
tail  in  the  intensity  of  terror.  If  Eufus 
had  not  just  foreseen  her  alarm,  and 
gripped  her  with  all  his  power,  he  must 
have  lain  senseless  upon  the  road,  spite 
of  all  his  rough-riding  in  India. 

"  Wlio-hoa,  who-hoa,  then,  Polly,  you 
little  fool,  you  are  killing  me !  Can't 
you  see  it's  only  a  lady  1 " 

Polly  still  backed  into  the  bush,  and 
her  unlucky  rider,  with  every  prickle 
running  into  him,  could  see  the  whites 
of  her  eyes  in  the  moonshine,  as  the 
great  orbs  stood  out  with  horror.  Op- 
posite to  them,  and  leaning  against  a 
stile  which  led  to  a  ifoot-path,  there 
stood  a  maiden  dressed  in  black,  with 
the  moonlight  sheer  upon  her  face.  She 
took  no  notice  of  anything ;  she  had 
heard  no  sort  of  foot-faU;  she  did  not 
know  of  Polly's  capers,  or  the  danger 
she  was  causing.  Her  face,  with  the 
hunter's  moon  upon  it,  would  have  been 
glorious  beauty,  but  for  the  broad  rims 
under  the  eyes,  and  the  spectral  pale- 
ness. One  moment  longer  she  stared  at 
the  moon,  as  if  questing  for  some  one 
gone  thither,  then  turned  away  with  a 
heavy  sigh,  and  went  towards  the  Coffin 
Wood. 

All  this  time  Eufus  Hutton  was 
utterly  blind  to  romance,  being  scarified 


in  the  calf  and  thighs  beyond  any  human 
endurance.  Polly  backed  further  and 
further  away  from  the  awful  vision 
before  her — the  wife  of  the  horse-fiend 
at  least — and  every  fresh  swerve  sent  a 
new  lot  of  furze-pricks  into  the  peppery 
legs  of  Eufus. 

.   "  Hang  it !"  he  cried,  "  here  goes ;  no 
man  with  a  ha'porth  of  flesh  in  him 
could  stand  it  any  longer.     Thorn  for 
thorn.   Miss   Polly."     He   dashed    his 
spurs  deep  into  her  flanks,  the  spurs  he 
had   only   worn  for  show,  and  never 
dared  to  touch  her  with.    For  a  moment 
she   trembled,   and  reared  upright   in 
wrath  worse  than  any  horror;  then  away 
she  went  like  a  storm  of  wind,  headlong 
through  trees  and  bushes.     It  was  aU 
pure  luck  or  Providence  that  Eufus  was 
not  killed.     He  grasped  her  neck,  and 
lay  flat  upon  it ;  he  clung  with  his  supple 
legs  around  her ;  he  called  her  his  PoUy, 
his  darling  Polly,  and  begged  her  to 
consider  hersel£    She  considered  neither 
herself  nor  him,  but  dashed  through  the 
wild  wood,  wilder  herself,  not  knowing 
light  from  darkness.     Any  low  beech 
branch,  any  scrag  holly,  even  a  trail  of 
loose  ivy,  and  man  and  horse  were  done 
for.     The  lights  of  more  than  a  million 
stars  flashed  before  Eufus  Hutton,  and 
he  made    up    his  mind  to    die,   and 
wondered   how    Eosa    would  take  it. 
Perhaps  she  would  marry  again,  and  rear 
up  another  family  who  knew  not  the 
name  of  Hutton  ;  perhaps  she  would  ciy 
her  eyes  out.     Smack,  a  young  branch 
took  him  in  the  face,  though  he  had 
one  hand  before  it.     "  Go  it  again ! "  he 
cried,  with  the  pluck  of  a  man  de- 
spairing, and  then  he  rolled  over  and 
over,  and  dug  for  himseK  a  rabbit-hole 
of  sand,   and  dead  leaves,  and  moss. 
There  he  lay  on  his  back,  and  prayed, 
and  luckily  let  go  the  bridle. 

The  mare  had  Mien,  and  grovelled  in 
the  rotten  ground  where  the  rabbits 
lived  ;  then  she  got  up  and  shook  her- 
self, and  the  stirrups  struck  fire  beneath 
her,  and  she  spread  out  all  her  legs,  and 
neighed  for  some  horse  to  come  and 
help  her.  She  could  not  go  any  farther; 
she  had  vented  her  soul,  and  must  come 
to  herself,  like  a  lady  after  hysterics. 
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Presently  she  sniffed  round  a  bit,  and 
the  grass  smelled  crisp  and  dewy,  and, 
after  the  hot  com  and  musty  liay,  it 
was  fresher  than  ice  upon  brandy.  So 
sho  looked  through  the  trees,  and  saw 
only  a  squirrel,  which  did  not  frighten 
her  at  all,  because  she  was  used  to  rats. 
Then  she  brought  her  fore-legs  well 
under  her  stomach,  and  stretched  her 
long  neck  downwards,  and  skimmed  the 
wet  blades  with  her  upper  li]»,  and 
found  them  perfectly  wholesome.  Every 
horse  knows  wbat  she  did  then  and 
there,  to  a  groat  extent,  till  she  had 
spoiled  her  relish  for  supper. 

Aft^ir  tliat,  she  felt  grateful  and  good, 
and  it  repented  her  of  the  evil,  and  she 
whinnied  about  for  the  master  who  had 
outr.iged  her  feelings  so  deeply.  Sho 
found  him  still  insensible,  on  his  back, 
beneath  a  beech-tree,  with  six  or  seven 
rabbits,  and  even  a  hare,  come  to  see 
what  the  matter  was.  Then  Polly,  who 
liad  got  the  bit  out  of  her  mouth,  gave 
liim  first  a  poke  with  it,  and  then 
nuzzled  him  under  the  coat-collar,  and 
blew  into  his  whiskers  as  she  did  at  the 
chaff  in  her  manger.  She  was  beginning 
to  grieve  and  get  very  uneasy,  taking 
care  not  to  step  on  him,  and  went  round 
him  ever  so  many  times,  and  whinnied 
into  his  ear,  when  either  that,  or  the 
dollop  of  grass  half-chewed  which  lay 
on  his  countenance,  revived  the  great 
spirit  of  llufus  Button,  and  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  looked  languidly.  lie  saw 
two  immense  black  eyes  full  upon  him, 
tenderly  touched  by  the  moonlight,  and 
he  felt  a  wet  thing  like  a  sponge  poking 
iiway  at  his  nostrils. 

**PoUy,"  he  said,  "oh,  Polly  dear, 
how  could  you  serve  me  8o?  What 
will  your  poor  mistress  say  1 " 

Polly  could  neither  recriminate  nor 
defend  herself;  so  she  only  looked  at 
him  beseechingly,  and  what  she  meant 
was,  "  Oh,  do  get  up." 

So  Eufos  arose,  and  dusted  liimself, 
and  kissed  Polly  for  forgiveness  and 
she,  if  she  had  only  learned  how,  would 
liave  stooped  like  a  camel  ^before  him. 
He  mounted,  with  two  or  three  groans 
for  his  back,  and  left  the  mare  to  her 
own  devices  to  find  the  road  a^ain.    It 


was  very  pretty  to  see  in  the  moonlig^ 
how  carefully  she  went  with  him,  not 
even  leaping  the  small  waier-counM^ 
but  feeling  her  footing  through  them. 
And  so  they  got  iiLto  the  forest-tracky 
some  half  mile  from  where  they  bad 
left  it;  they  saw  the  gleam  of  Bull 
Garnet*s  windows^  and  knew  the  atzaight 
road  to  the  hall. 

Sir  Cradock  Nowell  did  not  appeac 
Of  course  that  was  not  expected  ;  but 
kind  John  Ilosedew  came  up  &om  the 
parsonage  to  keep  Eufus  Hatton  com- 
pany. So  the  two  had  all  the  great 
dinner-table  to  themselveB  entirely; 
John,  as  the  old  friend,  sat  at  the  hiead, 
and  the  doctor  sat  by  his  light  Land. 
Although  there  were  few  men  in  the 
world  with  the  depth  of  mind,  and 
variety,  the  dauity  turns  of  thought, 
the  lacework  infinitely  rich  of  original 
mind  and  old  reading,  which  made 
John  Eosedew's  company  a  forest  fiir 
to  ii'andcr  in  and  be  amazed  with 
pleasure  ;  Eufus  Hutton,  soie  and  8ti£E^ 
and  aching  in  the  back,  thought  he  bad 
rart^ly  come  across  so  very  dry  a  parson. 

John  was  not  inclined  to  talk:  be 
was  thinking  of  his  Cradock^  and  he 
had  a  care  of  still  sharper  tooth — what 
had  happened  to  his  Amyt  He  bad 
come  up  much  against  his  wisbe^  only 
as  a  duty,  on  that  dreary  Sataiday 
night,  just  that  Mr.  Hutton,  who  bad 
been  so  very  kind,  might  not  think 
himself  neglected.  John  had  dined  four 
hours  ago,  but  that  made  no  difference 
to  him,  for  he  |pldom  knew  when  he 
had  dined,  and  when  he  was  expected 
to  do  it.  Nevertheless  he  was  homaiiy 
for  he  loved  his  bit  of  supper. 

Mr.  Eosedew  had  laboured  hard,  but 
vainly,  to  persuade  Sir  Cradock  Nowell 
to  send  some  or  any  message  to  bia 
luckless  son.  "No,''  he  rej^iedy  ^ba 
did  not  wish  to  see  him  any  more,  or  at 
any  rate  not  at  present;  it  would  be  too 
painful  to  him.  Of  coarse  he  was  sorj 
for  him,  and  only  hoped  he  was  balf  aa 
sorry  for  himseli"  John  Bosedew  did 
not  dream  as  yet  of  the  black  idea 
working  even  now  in  the  lonely  h&Leafn 
mind,  gaining  the  more  on  lua  better 
heart  because  he  kept  it  aeczet    The 
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old  man  was  impatient  now  even  of  the 
oLl  friend's  company  ;  he  wanted  to  sit 
alone  all  day  weaving  and  unravelling 
some  dark  skein  of  evidence,  and  as  yet 
he  was  not  so  possessed  of  the  devil 
as  to  cease  to  feel  ashamed  of  him. 
''  Coai-se  language  I"  cries  some  votary  of 
our  self-conscious  euphemism.  But  show 
me  any  plainer  work  of  the  father  of 
unbelief  than  want  of  faith  in  our  fellow- 
creatures,  when  we  have  proved  and 
approved  them  ;  want  of  faith  in  our 
own  flesh  and  blood,  with  no  cause  for 
it  but  the  imputed  temptation.  Itsliall 
go  hard  with  poor  old  Sir  Cradock,  and 
none  shall  gainsay  his  right  to  it. 

Silence  was  a  state  of  the  air  at  once 
uncongenial  to  Dr.  Hutton's  system  and 
repugnant  to  all  his  finest  theories  of 
digestion.  For  lo,  how  all  nature  around 
us  protests  against  the  Trappists,  and 
the  order  of  St.  Benedict !  See  how 
the  cattle  get  together  when  they  have 
dined  in  the  afternoon,  and  had  their 
drink  out  of  the  river.  Don't  they 
flip  their  tails,  and  snuflie,  and  grunt  at 
their  own  fine  sentiments,  and  all  the 
while  they  are  chewing  the  cud  take 
stock  of  one  another  ?  Don't  they  dis- 
cuss the  asilus  and  oe:>trum,  the  last  news 
of  the  rinderpet^t,  and  the  fly  called  by 
some  the  cow-dab,  and  don't  they  abuse 
the  festuca  tribe,  and  the  dyspepsia  of 
the  sorrel  ?  Is  the  thrush  mute  when 
he  has  bolted  his  worm,  or  the  robin 
over  his  spider's  eggs  1 

So  Eufus  looked  through  his  glass  of 
port,  which  he  took  merely  as  a  cor- 
rective to  the  sherry  of  the  morning, 
cocked  one  eye  fii-st,  and  then  the  other, 
and  loosed  the  golden  bands  of  speech. 

^*  Uncommonly  pretty  girls,  Mr.  Eose- 
dew,  all  about  this  neighbourhood." 

"  Very  likely,  Dr.  llutton;  I  see  many 
pleasant  faces  ;  but  I  am  no  judge  of 
beauty."  He  leaned  back  with  an  absent 
air,  just  as  if  he  knew  nothing  about  it 
And  all  the  while  he  was  saying  to 
himself,  "  Pretty  girls,  indeed !  Is  there 
one  of  them  like  my  Amy  1 " 

"A  beautiful  girl  I  saw  to-night. 
But  I  don't  wish  to  see  much  more 
beauty  in  that  way.  Nearly  cost  me 
my  life,  I  know.     You  are  up  in  the 


classics  so :  what  is  it  we  used  to  read 
at  school  ? — Helene,  Helenaus,  Helip — 
something — teterrima  belli  causa  fuit. 
Upon  my  word  I  haven't  talked  so  much ' 
Latin  and  Greek — hanre  another  glass  of 
port,  just  for  company  ]  the  dry  vintage 
of  '34  can't  hurt  anybody."  John  Rose- 
dew  took  another  glass,  for  his  spirits 
were  low,  and  the  wine  was  good,  and 
the  parson  felt  then  that  he  ought  to 
have  more  confidence  in  God.  Then  he 
brought  his  mind  to  bear  on  the  matter, 
and  listened  very  attentively  while  the 
doctor  described,  with  a  rush  of  warm 
language  and  plenteous  exaggeration, 
the  fright  of  his  mare  at  that  mournful 
vision,  the  vision  itself,  and  the  con- 
sequences. 

"Sir,  you  must  have  ridden  like  a 
Centaur,  or  like  Alexander.  What  will 
Mrs.  Hutton  say?  But  are  you  sure 
that  she  leaped  an  oak-tree  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  certain,"  said  Eufus 
gravely,  '*  clean  through  the  fork  of  the 
branches,  and  the  acorns  rattled  upon 
my  hat,  like  the  hail  of  the  Himalaya." 

"  Eemarkable  !     Most  remarkable  ! " 

"  But  you  have  not  told  me  yet,"  con- 
tinued Dr.  Hutton,  "  although  I  am  sure 
that  you  know,  who  the  beautiful  young 
lady  is." 

*'  From  your  description,  and  the 
place,  though  I  have  not  heard  that  they 
are  in  mourning,  I  think  it  must  have 
been  Miss  Garnet." 

"  Miss  Garnet !  What  !Miss  Garnet  ? 
Not  Bull  Gurnet's  daughter  I  I  never 
heard  that  he  had  one." 

"  Yes,  he  has,  and  a  very  nice  girl. 
]My  Amy  knows  a  little  of  her.  But  he 
does  not  allow  her  to  visit  much,  and  is 
most  repressive  to  her.  Unwise  in  my 
opinion ;  not  the  way  to  treat  a  daughter; 
one  should  have  confidence  in  her,  as  I 
have  in  my  dear  child." 

"  Oh,  you  have  confidence  in  Miss 
Amy ;  and  she  goes  out  whenever  she 
likes,  I  suppose  1 " 

"  Of  course  she  does,"  said  the  simple 
John,  wondering  at  the  question ;  "  that 
is,  of  course,  whenever  it  is  right  for 
her." 

"  Of  which,  I  suppose,  she  herself  is 
the  judge." 
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"  Why,  no,  not  altogether.  Her  aunt 
has  a  voice  in  the  matter  always,  and  a 
very  potent  one." 

"And,  of  course,  Miss  Amy,  managed 
upon  such  enlightened  principles,  never 
attempts  to  deceive  you  1" 

**  Amy  !  my  Amy  deceive  me  ! "  The 
rector  turned  pale  at  the  very  idea. 
"  But  these  questions  are  surely  unusual 
from  a  gentleman  whom  I  have  kno'wn 
for  so  very  short  a  time.  I  am  entitled, 
in  turn,  to  ask  your  reason  for  putting 
them."  Mr.  Kosedew,  never  suspecting 
indignities,  cQuld  look  very  dignified. 

"  I'm  in  for  it  now,"  thought  Eufus 
Hutton  ;  "  what  a  fool  I  am  !  I  fancied 
the  old  fellow  had  no  nous,  except  for 
Latin  and  Greek." 

Strange  to  say,  the  old  fellow  had  nous 
enough  to  notice  his  hesitation-  John 
Eoscdew  got  up  from  his  chair,  and  stood 
looking  at  Eufus  Hutton. 

"  Sir,  I  will  thank  you  to  tell  me 
exactly  wliat  you  mean  about  my 
daughter." 

"  Nothing  at  all,  Mr.  Eosedew.  What 
do  you  suppose  I  sJiould  mean  ? " 

"  You  sliould  mean  nothing  at  all,  sir. 
But  I  believe  that  you  do  mean  some- 
thing. And,  please  God,  I  will  have  it 
out  of  you."  Eufus  Hutton  said  after- 
wards that  he  had  two  great  frights 
that  evening,  and  he  believed  the  last 
was  the  worst.  The  parson  never 
dreamed  that  any  man  could  be  afraid 
of  him,  except  it  were  a  liar,  and  he 
looked  upon  Eufus  contemptuously. 
The  man  of  the  world  was  nothing  before 
the  man  of  tnith. 

"  Mr.  Eosedew,"  said  Eufus,  recover- 
ing himself,  "  your  conduct  is  very 
extraordinary ;  and  (you  will  excuse  my 
saying  it)  more  violent  than  becomes  a 
man  of  your  position  and  character." 

"  No  violence  becomes  any  man,  what- 
ever his  position.  I  am  sorry  if  I  have 
been  violent." 

"  You  have  indeed,"  said  Eufus,  push- 
ing his  advantage  :  a  generous  man 
would  have  said,  "  No,  you  haven%"  at 
seeing  the  parson's  distress,  and  so  would 
Eufus  have  said,  if  he  had  happened  to  be 
in  the  right;  "  so  violent^  Mr.  liosedew, 
that  I  believe  you  almost  frightened  me." 


"  Dear  me  ! "  said  John,  xefiectiiig, 
"  and  he  has  just  leaped  an  oak  tree ! 
I  must  have  been  very  bad." 

"Don't  mention  it,  my  dear  air,  I 
entreat  you  say  no  more  about  it.     We 
all  know  what  a  father  is."   And  Rufua 
Hutton  who  did  not  yet^  but  expected 
to  know  in  some  three  months,  grew 
very  large,   and  felt    himself   able  to 
patronise  the  rector.     "  Mr.  Sosedew,  I 
as  well  am  to  blame.    I  am  thoughtless, 
sir,  very  thoughtless,  or  rather  I  should 
say  too  thoughtful ;  I  am  too  fond  of 
seeing   round  a  corner,  which  I   have 
always  been  famous  for.    Sir,  a  man  who 
possesses  this  power,  this  giflfc^  this — ^I 
don't  know  the  word  for  it^  bat  I  have 
no  doubt  you  do — that  man.  is  apt  to — 
I  mean  to—" 

"  Knock  his  head  against  a  wall  ? " 
suggested  the  parson,  in  all  good  fiedtlL 
^^  No,  you  mistake  me ;  I  don't  mean 
that  at  all ;  I  mean  that  a  man  with  this 
extraordinary  foresight,  which  none  can 
understand  except  those  who  are  gifted 
with  it,  is  liable  sometimes,  is  amenable 
— I  mean  to — ^to— " 

"  See  double.  Ah,  yes,  I  can  quite 
understand  it."  John  Eosedew  shut  lus 
eyes,  and  felt  up  for  a  disquisition,  yet 
wanted  to  hear  of  his  daughter. 

''No,  my  dear  sir,  no.  It  is  some- 
thing very  far  from  anything  so  common- 
place as  that.  What  I  mean  is— only  I 
cannot  express  it^  because  you  intermpt 
me  so — ^that  a  man  may  have  this  faculty, 
this  insight,  this  perception,  which  saves 
him  from  taking  offence  where  none 
whatever  is  meant,  and  yet,  as  it  were 
by  some  obliquity  of  the  vision,  may 
seem,  in  some  measure,  to  see  the  wrong 
individual."  Here  Eufus  felt  like  the 
dwarf  Alypius,  when  he  had  stodged 
lamblichus. 

'^  That  is  an  interesting  question,  and 
reminds  me  of  the  state  of  dfi^eij/la^  as  de- 
scribed in  the  life  of  Pyrrho  by  Diogenes 
Laertius;  whose  errors,  if  I  may  venture 
to  say  it,  have  been  made  too  much  of 
by  the  great  Isaac  Casaubon,  then 
scarcely  mature  of  judgment.  It  wiU 
give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  go  into 
that  question  with  you.  But  not  just 
now.    I  am  thrown  out  so  sadly,  and  my 
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memory  fails  me  " — John  Kosedew  had 
fancied  this,  by-the-by,  ever  since  he 
was  thirty  years  old — "  only  tell  me  one 
thing,  Dr.  Hutton,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for 
my  violence ;  you  meant  no  harm  about 
my  daughter  1"  Here  the  grey-haired 
man,  with  the  mighty  forehead,  opened 
his  clear  blue  eyes,  and  looked  down 
upon  Rufus  beseechingly. 

**  Upon  my  honour  as  a  gentleman,  I 
mean  no  harm  whatever.  I  made  the 
greatest  mistake ;  and  I  see  the  mistake 
I  made." 

"  Will  you  tell  me,  sir,  what  it  was  ? 
Just  to  ease  my  mind.  I  am  sure  that 
jou  will." 

"  1^0,  I  must  not  tell  you  now,  until 
I  have  worked  the  matter  out.  You 
will  thank  me  for  not  doing  so.  But  I 
apologize  most  heartily.  I  feel  extremely 
uncomfortable.  No  claret,  sir,  but  the 
port  if  you  please.  I  was  famous,  in 
India,  for  my  nerve ;  but  now  it  seems 
to  be  failing  me." 

Eufus,  as  we  now  perceive,  had  fully 
discovered  his  mistake,  and  was  trying 
to  trace  the  consequences.  The  beauti- 
ful girl  whom  he  saw  in  the  wood,  that 
evening,  with  Clayton  i^owell,  was  not 
our  Amy  at  all  at  all,  but  Mr.  Garnet's 
daughter.  He  knew  the  face,  though 
changed  and  white,  when  it  frightened 
his  mare  in  the  moonlight ;  and,  little 
time  as  he  had  to  think,  it  struck  him 
then  as  very  strange  that  Miss  Rosedew 
should  be  there.  Bull  Garnet's  cottage, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  quite  handy  in 
the  hollow. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

At  this  melancholy  time,  John  Rosedew 
had  quite  enough  to  do  without  any 
burden  of  fresh  anxieties  about  his  own 
pet  Amy.  Nevertheless  that  burden 
was  added ;  not  by  Dr.  Hutton's  vague 
questions,  although  they  helped  to  im- 
pose it,  but  by  the  father's  own  observa- 
tion of  his  darling's  strange  condition, 
"  Can  it  be,"  he  asked  himself,  and  often 
longed  to  ask  her,  as  he  saw  only  lilies 
where  roses  had  been,  and  little  hands 
trembling  at  breakfast  time,  "  can  it  be 


that  this  child  of  mine  loved  the  poor 
boy  Clayton,  and  is  wasting  away  in 
sorrow  for  him  1  Is  that  the  reason  why 
she  will  not  meet  Cradock,  nor  Cradock 
meet  her,  and  she  trembles  at  his  name  ? 
And  then  that  book  which  Aunt  Doxy 
made  her  throw  on  the  kitchen  fire — 
very  cruel  I  now  see  it  was  of  my  good 
sister  Eudoxia,  though  at  first  I  did  not 
think  so — that  book  I  know  was  poor 
Clayton's,  for  I  have  seen  it  in  his  hand. 
Well,  if  it  truly  is  so,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done,  except  to  be  unusually  kind 
to  her,  and  trust  to  time  for  the  cure, 
and  give  her  plenty  of  black-currant 
jam." 

These  ideas  he  imparted  to  the  good 
Aunt  Doxy,  who  delivered  some  apoph- 
thegms (which  John  did  not  want  to 
listen  to),  but  undertook,  whatever 
should  happen,  to  be  down  upon  Amy 
sharply.  She  knew  all  about  her  tonsils 
and  her  uvula,  and  all  that  stufi^  and  she 
did  not  want  John's  advice,  though  she 
had  never  had  a  family ;  and  thank  God 
heartily  for  it ! 

On  Monday,  when  the  funeral  came 
to  Nowelhurst  churchyard,  John  Rose- 
dew felt  his  heart  give  way,  and  could 
not  undertake  it.  At  the  risk  of  deeply 
offending  Sir  Cradock,  whose  nerves  that 
day  were  of  iron,  he  passed  the  surplice 
to  his  curate,  Mr.  Pell,  of  Eushford; 
and  begged  him,  with  a  sad  slow  smile, 
to  do  the  duty  for  him.  Sir  Cradock 
Nowell  frowned,  and  coloured,  and  then 
bowed  low  with  an  icy  look,  when  he 
saw  the  change  whicb  had  b6en  made, 
and  John  Rosedew  fall  in  as  a  mourner. 
People  said  that  from  that  day  the  old 
friendship  was  dissevered. 

John,  for  his  part,  could  not  keep  his 
eyes  from  the  nook  of  the  church-yard, 
where  among  the  yew-trees  stood,  in  the 
bitterness  of  anguish,  he  who  had  not 
asked,  nor  been  asked,  to  attend  as 
mourner.  Cradock  bowed  his  head  and 
wept,  for  now  his  tears  came  freely,  and 
prayed  the  one  Almighly  Father,  who 
alone  has  mercy,  not  to  take  his  misery 
from  him,  but  to  take  him  from  it. 

When  the  mould  was  cast  upon  the 
cofi&n,  black  Wena  came  between  people's 
legs,  gave  a  cry,  and  jumped  in  after  it, 
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thinking  to  retrieve  her  master,  like  a 
stick  from  the  water.  She  made  such  a 
moamful  noise  in  the  grave,  and  whim- 
pered, and  put  her  head  down,  and 
wondered  why  no  one  aaid  "  Wena,  dear," 
that  all  the  school-girls  hurst  out  sob- 
hing-^having  had  apples  from  Clayton 
lately — and  Octavius  Pell,  the  gr«^at 
cricketer,  wanted  something  soft  for  his 
throat. 

That  evening,  when  all  was  over,  and 
the  grave  heaped  snugly  up,  and  it  was 
time  to  think  of  other  things  and  begin 
to  wonder  at  sorrow,  John  Rosedow 
went  to  Su'  Cradock  Xowell,  not  only  as 
a  fellow-mourner  and  a  friend  of  ancient 
days,  hut  as  a  ^ninistor  of  Christ.  It  had 
cost  John  many  struggles;  and,  what 
with  his  sense  of  worldly  £a.vours,  school- 
day-friendship,  delicacy,  he  could  scarce 
tell  what  to  make  of  it,  till  he  just  went 
down  on  his  knees  and  prayed ;  then  the 
learned  man  learned  his  duty. 

Sir  Cradock  turned  his  head  away, 
as  if  ho  did  not  want  him.  John  lield 
out  his  hand,  and  said  nothing. 

"  Mr.  Eosedew,  I  am  surprised  to  see 
you.  And  yet,  John,  this  is  kind  of 
you." 

John  hoped  that  lie  only  said  "  Mr. 
Eosedew,"  because  the  footman  was 
liugering,  and  he  tried  not  to  feel  the 
dilferenco. 

"  Cradock,  you  know  what  I  am,  as 
well  as  I  know  what  you  are.  Fifty 
years,  my  dear  fellow,  fifty  years  of 
friendship." 

"  Yes,  John,  I  remember  when  I  was 
twelve  years  old,  and  you  fought  Sam 
Cockings  for  mo." 

"  And,  Cradock,  1  tlirashed  him  fairly ; 
you  know  I  thrashed  him  iairly.  They 
said  I  got  his  head  under  the  ibrm ;  but 
you  know  it  was  all  a  lie.  How  I  do 
hate  lies  !  1  believe  it  began  that  day. 
If  so,  the  dislike  is  subjective.  Perhaps 
I  ought  to  reconsider  it." 

"  John,  I  know  nothing  in  your  life 
which  you  ought  to  reconsider,  except 
what  you  are  doing  now." 

Sic  Cradock  2fowell  began  the  combat, 
because  he  felt  that  it  must  be  waged  ; 
and  perhaps  he  knew  in  that  beginning 
that  he  had  tlie  we^iker  cause. 


"  Cradock,  I  am  doing  nothing  wluili 
is  not  my  simple  duty.  When  I  see 
those  I  love  in  the  deepest  distress,  can 
I  help  siding  with  them  2  " 

"  Upon  that  principle^  or  want  of  it,, 
you  might  espouse^  as  a  dutji  the  cause 
of  any  murderer." 

The  old  man  shuddered,  and  his  voice 
shook,  as  he  whispered  that  last  word. 
As  yet  he  had  not  worked  up  bimaelf, 
nor  been  worked  up  by  others,  to  the 
black  belief  which  made  the  living  lost 
beyond  the  dead. 

^*  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  I  might 
do,"  said  John  Eosedew  simply,  "  but 
what  I  am  doing  now  is  right;  and  in 
your  heart  you  know  it.  Come,  Cradock. 
as  an  old  man  now,  and  one  whom  God 
has  visited,  forgive  your  poor,  youi  noble 
son,  who  never  will  forgive  himsel£" 

But  for  one  word  in  that  speech,  John 
Eosedew  would  perhaps  have  won  his 
cause,  and  reconciled  son  and  father. 

**  My  7iobl€  son  indeed,  John  1  A  very 
noble  thing  he  has  done.  Shall  I  never 
hear  the  last  of  his  nobility  ]  ^ind  who 
ever  called  my  Clayton  noble  ?  You 
have  been  unfair  throughout^  John  Eose- 
dew, most  unfair  and  blind  to  the  merits^ 
of  my  more  loving,  more  simple-hearted, 
more  truly  noble  boy,  I  tell  you-" 

Mr.  Eosedew,  at  such  a  time,  couhl 
not  of  course  contest  the  pointy. couKl 
not  tell  the  bereaved  old  man  that  it  wa.s- 
he  himself  who  had  been  luifair. 

"  And  when,"  asked  Sir  Cradock^ 
getting  warmer,  **  when  did  you  know 
my  poor  boy  Violet  stick  up  for  politi- 
cal opinions  of  his  own  at  the  age  o\! 
twenty,  want  to  drain  tenants'  cottages^ 
and  pretend  to  be  better  and  wiser  than 
his  father  ? " 

^'  And  when  have  you  known  Cradock 
do,  at  any  rate,  the  latter  1 " 

*'£ver  since  he  got  that  scholarship, 
that  Scotland  thing  at  Oxford" — Sir 
Cradock  knew  the  name  well  enough,  as 
every  Oxfoixl  man  does — "  he  has  been 
perfectly  insuperable ;  such  arroganct*, 
such  conceit,  such  airs  !  And  he  only 
got  it  by  a  trick.  Poor  Viley  ought  to- 
have  had  it" 

John  Eosedew  tried  to  control  him- 
self but  the  gross  untruth  and  iojuatici^ 
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of  that  last  accusation  were  a  lictle  too 
much  for  him. 

*'  Perhaps,  Six  Cradock  Nowell,  you 
will  allow  that  I  am  a  competent  judge 
of  the  relative  powers  of  the  two  boys, 
who  knew  all  they  did  know  from  me, 
and  from  no  one  eke/' 

"  Of  course  I  know  you  are  a  compe- 
tent judge,  only  blinded  by  partiality." 

John  allowed  even  that  to  go  by. 

"  Without  any  question  of  preference, 
simply  as  a  lover  of  literature,  I  say 
that  Clayton  had  no  chance  with  him 
in  a  Greek  examination.  In  Latin  he 
would  have  run  him  close.  You  know 
I  always  said  so,  even  before  they  went 
to  college.  I  was  surprised,  at  the  time, 
that  they  mentioned  Clayton  even  as 
second  to  him." 

"And  grieved,  I  dare  Siiy,  deeply 
grieved,  if  the  truth  were  told  ! " 

*'  It  is  below  me  to  repel  mean  little 
accusations." 

"Come,  John  liosedew,"  said  Sir 
Cradock,  magnanimously  and  liberally, 
"I  can  forgive  you  for  being  quarrel- 
some, even  at  such  a  time  as  this.  It 
always  was  so,  and  I  suppose  it  always 
will  be.  To-day  I  am  not  lit  for  much, 
though  perhaps  you  do  not  know  it. 
Thinking  so  little  of  my  dead  boy,  you 
are  surprised  that  I  should  grieve  for 
him." 

'*  I  should  be  surprised  indeed  if  you 
did  not.  God  knows  even  I  have  grieved 
deeply,  as  for  a  sun  of  my  own." 

"  Shake  hands,  John  ;  you  are  a  good 
fellow — the  best  fellow  in  the  world. 
Porgive  me  for  being  petulant.  You 
don't  know  how  my  heart  aches." 

After  that  it  was  impossible  to  rctum 
for  the  moment  to  Cradock  Xowell.  But 
the  next  day  John  renewed  the  subject, 
and  at  length  obtained  a  request  from 
the  father  that  his  son  should  come  to 
him. 

By  this  time  Cradock  hardly  knew 
when  he  was  doing  anything,  and  when 
he  was  doing  nothing.  He  seemed  to 
have  no  regard  for  any  one,  no  concern 
about  anvliiing,  least  of  all  for  himself. 
Even  his  i^ne  for  Amy  Eosedew  had  a 
pall  thrown  over  it,  and  lay  upon  the 
trestles.     Ihe   only  thing  he  cared  at 


all  for  was  his  father's  forgiveness :  let 
him  get  that,  and  then  go  away  and  be 
seen  no  more  among  them.  He  could 
not  think,  or  feel  surprise,  or  fear,  or 
hope  for  anything ;  he  coul<l  only  tell 
himself  all  day  long  that  if  God  were 
kind  He  would  kill  him.  A  young 
life  wrecked,  so  utterly  wreckec^  and 
through  no  fault  of  its  own ;  unless  (as 
some  begin  to  dream)  we  may  not  slay 
for  luxury  ;  unless  we  have  but  a  limited 
right  to  destroy  our  Father's  property. 

Sir  Cradock,  it  has  been  stated,  cared 
a  great  deal  more  for  his  children  than 
he  did  for  his  ancestors.  He  had  not 
been  wondering,  through  his  sorrow, 
what  the  world  would  say  of  him,  what 
it  would  think  of  the  No  wells  ;  he  had 
a  little  too  much  self-respect  to  care  a 
fig  for  fool's-tongue.  Now  he  sut  in  his 
carved  oak-chair,  expecting  his  only  son, 
and  he  tried  to  sit  upright.  But  the 
flatness  of  his  back  was  gone,  never  to 
return  ;  and  the  shoulder-blades  showed 
through  his  coat,  like  a  spoon  left  under 
the  table-cloth.  Still  he  appeared  a 
stately  man,  one  not  easily  bowed  by 
fortune,  or  at  least  not  apt  to  acknow- 
ledge it. 

Young  Cradock  entered  his  father's 
study,  with  a  flush  on  his  cheeks,  which 
had  been  so  pale,  and  his  mind  made 
up  for  endurance,  but  his  wits  going 
round  like  a  swirl  of  leaves.  He  could 
not  tell  what  he  might  say  or  do.  He 
began  to  believe  he  had  shot  his  father,, 
and  to  wonder  whether  it  hurt  him 
mucL  Trying  in  vain  to  mastor  his 
thoughts,  he  stood  with  Ids  quivering 
hands  clasped  hard,  and  his  chin  upon 
his  breast.  So  perhaps  Adrastus  stood, 
Adrastus  son  of  Gordias,  before  the 
childless  Croesus  ;  and  the  simple  words 
are  these  : — "  After  this  there  came  the 
"  Lydians  carrying  the  corpse.  And 
"  behind  it  followed  the  slayer.  And 
"  standing  there  before  the  corpse,  ho 
"  gave  himself  over  to  Crasus,  stretclung^ 
"  forth  his  hands,  commanding  to  slay 
"  him  upon  the  corpse,  telling  both  his 
"  own  former  stress,  and  how  upon  the 
"  top  of  that  ho  liad  destroyed  his- 
"  cleanser,  nor  was  his  life  now  liveable. 
"  Crcesus,    having  heard  these  things,. 
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"  though  being  in  so  great  a  trouble  of 
'*  the  hearth,  has  compassion  onAdrastus, 

"  and  says  to  him But  Adrastus,  son 

"  of  Gordias,  son  of  Midas,  this  man,  I 
"  say,  who  had  been  the  slayer  of  his 
*'  womb-brother,  and  slayer  of  him  that 
"**  cleansed  him,  when  there  was  around 
"  the  grave  a  quietude  from  men,  feeling 
"  that  he  was  of  all  men  whom  he  had 
"  ever  seen  the  most  weighed  down  with 
"  trouble,  kills  himself  dead  upon  the 
"  tomb." 

But  the  fathernow  wasnot  like  Croesus, 
the  generous-hearted  Lydian,  although 
the  man  who  stood  before  him  was  not 
a  runagate  from  Phrygia,  but  the  son 
of  his  own  loins.  The  father  did  not 
look  at  him,  but  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  window,  as  though  he  knew  not  any 
were  near  him.  Then  the  son  could 
wait  no  more,  but  spoke  in  a  hollow, 
trembling  voice — 

"  Father,  I  am  come,  as  you  ordered." 

"Yes.  I  will  not  keep  you  long. 
Perhaps  you  want  to  go  out "  ("  shoot- 
ing" he  was  about  to  say,  but  could 
not  be  quite  so  cruel).  "  I  only  wish 
so  to  settle  matters  that  we  may  meet 
no  more." 

"Oh,  father — my  own  father! — for 
God's  sake  ! — ^if  there  be  a  God — don't 
speak  to  me  like  that ! " 

"  Sir,  I  shall  take  it  as  a  proof  that 
you  are  still  a  gentleman,  which  at  least 
you  used  to  be,  if  you  will  henceforth 
address  me  as  *Sir  Cradock  Nowell,' 
a  title  which  soon  will  be  your  own." 

"Father,  look  me  in  the  face,  and 
ask  me ;  then  I  wilL" 

Sir  Cradock  Nowell  still  looked  forth 
the  heavily-tinted  window.  His  son, 
his  only,  his  grief-worn  son,  was  kneel- 
ing at  his  side,  unable  to  weep,  too  proud 
to  sob,  with  the  sense  of  deep  wrong 
rising.  If  the  father  once  had  looked 
at  him,  nature  must  have  conquered. 

"  Mr.  Nowell,  I  have  only  admitted 
you  that  we  might  treat  of  business. 
Allow  me  to  forget  the  face  of  a  fratri- 
cide, perhaps  murderer,** 

Cradock  Nowell  fell  back  heavily,  for 
he  had  risen  from  his  knees.  The 
crown  of  his  head  crashed  the  glass  of  a 
picture,  and  blood  showered  down  his 


pale  face.  He  never  even  put  his  hand 
up,  to  feel  what  was  the  matter.  He 
said  nothing,  not  a  syllable ;  but  stood 
there,  and  let  the  room  go  round.  How 
his  mother  must  have  wept,  if  she  was 
looking  down  from  heaven  I 

The  old  man,  having  all  the  while 
a  crude,  dim  sense  of  outrunning  his 
heart,  gave  the  youth  time  to  recover 
himself,  if  it  were  a  thing  worth  re- 
covering. 

"Now  as  to  our  arrangements— the 
subject  I  wished  to  speak  about  I 
only  require  your  consent  to  the  terms 
I  propose,  until,  in  the 'natural  course 
of  events,  you  succeed  to  the  femily 
property." 

"What  family  property,  sirl"  Cra- 
dock's  head  was  dizzy  still,  though  the 
bleeding  had  done  him  good. 

"Why,  of  course,  the  Nowelhuist 
property ;  all  these  entailed  estates,  to 
which  you  are  now  sole  heir." 

"  I  will  never  touch  one  shilling,  nor 
step  upon  one  acre  of  it." 

"Under  your  mother's — ^that  is  to 
say,  under  my  marriage-settlement^" 
continued  Sir  Cradock  in  the  same  tone^ 
as  if  his  son  were  only  bantering; 
"  you  are  at  once  entitled  to  the  sum  of 
50,000^.  invested  in  three  per  cent. 
Consols,  which  would  have  been — I 
mean,  which  was  meant  for  younger 
children.  This  sum  the  trustees  will  be 
prepared ^" 

"  Do  you  think  I  will  touch  it  1  Am 
I  a  thief  as  well  as  a  murderer  1 " 

"  I  shall  also  make  arrangements  for 
securing  to  you,  until  my  death,  an  in- 
come of  6,000^.  per  annimi.  This  you 
can  draw  for  quarterly,  and  the  cheques 
will  be  countersigned  by  my  steward, 
Mr.  Garnet." 

"  Of  course,  lest  I  should  forge.  Onoe 
for  all  hear  me.  Sir  Cradock  NowelL 
So  help  me  the  God  who  has  now  forsaken 
me,  who  has  turned  my  life  to  death, 
and  made  my  own  father  curse  me — 
every  word  of  yours  is  a  curse — I  say 
80  help  me  that  God  (if  there  be  one  to 
help,  as  well  as  to  smite  a  man),  till 
you  crave  my  pardon  upon  your  knees, 
as  I  have  craved  yours  this  day,  I  will 
never  take  one  yard  of  your  land,  I  will 
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never  call  myseK  *  Nowell,*  or  own  you 
again  as  my  father.  God  knows  I  am 
very  unlucky  and  little,  but  you  have 
shown  yourself  less.  And  some  day 
you  will  know  it" 

In  the  full  strength  of  his  righteous 
pridoj  he  walked  for  the  first  time  like 
a  man,  since  he  leaped  that  deadly  hedge. 
From  that  moment  a  change  came  over 
liim.  There  was  nothing  to  add  to  his 
happiness,  but  something  to  rouse  his 
manhood.  The  sense  of  justice,  the 
sense  of  honour — that  flower  and  crown 
of  justice — forbade  him  henceforth  to 
sue,  and  be  shy,  and  bemoan  himself 
under  hedges.  From  that  day  forth  he 
was  as  a  man  visited  of  God,  and 
humbled,  but  facing  ever  his  fellow- 
men,  and  not  ashamed  of  affliction. 


CHAPTER  XXYII. 

With  an  even  step,  and  no  frown  on 
his  forehead,  nor  glimpse  of  a  tear  in 
his  eyes,  young  Cradock  walked  to  his 
own  little  room,  his  "  nest,"  as  he  used 
to  call  it ;  where  pipes,  and  books,  and 
(3xford  prints — no  ballet-girls,  however, 
and  not  so  very  many  hunters — and 
whips,  and  foils,  and  boxing-gloves — 
cum  multis  aliis  quce  nunc  descrihere  Ion- 
(jum  est;  et  cut  non  dicta  long  ago  1 — 
were  handled  more  often  than  dusted. 
All  these  things,  except  one  pet  little 
pipe,  which  he  was  now  come  to  look 
for,  and  which  Viley  had  given  him  a 
year  ago,  when  they  swopped  pipes  on 
their  birthday  (like  Diomed  and  the 
brave  Lycian),  all  the  rest  were  things 
of  a  by-gone  age,  to  be  thought  of  no 
more  for  the  present,  but  dreamed  of 
perhaps  on  a  Christmas-eve,  when  the 
air  is  fuU  of  luxury. 

Caring  but  little  for  any  of  them, 
although  he  had  loved  them  well  until 
they  seemed  to  injure  him,  Cradock 
proceeded  with  great  equanimity  to  do 
a  very  foolish  thing,  which  augured 
badly  for  the  success  of  a  young  man 
just  preparing  to  start  for  himself  in  the 
world.  He  poured  the  entire  contents 
of  his  purse  into  a  little  cedar  tray,  then 
packed  all  the  money  in  paper  rolls 


with  a  neatness  .which  rather  astonished 
him,  and  sealed  each  roll  with  his 
amethyst  ring.  Then  he  put  them  into 
a  little  box  of  some  rare  and  beautiful 
palm-wood,  which  had  been  his  mother's, 
laid  his  cheque-book  beside  them  (for 
he  had  been  allowed  a  banking-account 
long  before  he  was  of  age),  and  placed 
upon  that  his  gold  watch  and  chain,  and 
trinkets,  the  amethyst  ring  itself,  his 
diamond  studs,  and  other  jewellery,  even 
a  locket  which  had  contained  two  little 
sheaves  of  hair,  bound  together  with 
golden  thread,  but  from  which  he  first 
removed,  and  packed  in  silver  paper,  the 
fair  hair  of  his  mother.  This  last,  with 
the  pipe  which  Clayton  had  given  him, 
and  the  empty  purse  made  by  Amy's 
fingers,  were  all  he  meant  to  carry  away, 
besides  the  clothes  he  wore. 

After  locking  the  box  he  rang  the 
bell,  and  begged  the  man  who  answered 
it  to  send  old  HogstafiP  to  him.  That 
faithful  servant,  from  whom  he  had 
learned  so  many  lessons  of  infancy,  came 
tottering  along  the  passage,  with  his  old 
eyes  dull  and  heavy.  For  Job  had 
gloried"  in  those  two  brothers,  and  loved 
them  both  as  the  children  of  his  elder 
days.  And  now  one  of  them  was  gone 
for  ever,  in  the  height  of  his  youth  and 
beauty,  and  a  whisper  was  in  the  house- 
hold that  the  other  would  not  stay. 
Of  him,  whom  Job  had  always  looked 
upon  as  his  future  master  (for  he  meant 
to  outlive  the  present  Sir  Cradock,  as  he 
had  done  the  one  before  him)  he  had 
just  been  scoring  upon  his  fingers  all 
the  things  he  had  taught  him — to  whistle 
"  Spankadillo,"  while  he  drummed  it 
with  his  knuckles;  to  come  to  the 
pantry-door,  and  respond  to  the  "Who's 
there  ? " — "A  grenadier ! "  shouldering  a 
broomstick ;  to  play  on  the  Jew's-harp, 
with  variations,  "An  old  friend,  and  a 
bottle  to  give  him  ;"  and  then  to  uncork 
the  fictitious  bottle  with  the  pop  of  his 
forefinger  out  of  his  mouth,  and  to  de- 
cant it  carefully  with  the  pat  of  hia 
gurgling  cheeks  !  After  all  that,  how- 
could  he  believe  Master  Crad  could 
ever  forsake  him  1 

J^Tow  Mr.  HogstafiTs  legs  were  getting 
like  the  ripe  pods  of  a  scarlet-runner 
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(although  he  did  not  run  much) ;  here 
they  stuck  in,  and  there  they  stuck  out, 
ahnormally  in  either  case;  his  body 
began  to  come  forward  as  if  warped  at 
the  small  of  the  back ;  and  his  honest 
face  (though  he  drank  but  his  duty)  was 
Septembered  with  many  a  vintage.  And 
yet,  with  the  keenness  of  love  and  cus- 
tom, he  saw  at  once  what  the  matter 
was,  as  ho  looked  up  at  the  young 
master. 

"  Oh,  ^Easter  Crad,  dear  Master  Crad, 
whatever  are  you  going  to  do  ?  Don't,  for 
good  now,  don't,  I  beg  on  you.  Hearken 
now ;  do  'ee  hearken  to  an  old  man  for  a 
minute."  And  he  caught  him  by  both 
arms  to  stop  him,  with  his  tremulous, 
wrinkled  hands. 

"0  Iloggy,  dear,  kind  Hoggy !  you 
are  about  the  only  one  left  to  care  about 
me  now." 

"Xo,  dont  you  say  that.  Master 
Crad  ;  don't  you  say  that,  whatever  you 
do.  Whoever  tell  you  that,  tell  a  lie, 
sir.  It  was  only  last  night  Mrs.  Toaster, 
and  cook,  and  Mrs.  O'Gaghan  the  Irish- 
woman, was  round  the  fire  boiling,  and 
they  cried  a  deal  more  than  they  boiled, 
I  do  assure  you  they  did,  sir.  Antl  Mr. 
Stole,  he  come  in  \nth  some  rabbits, 
and  he  went  on  like  mad.  And  the 
maids,  so  sorry  every  one  of  them,  they 
can't  bo  content  with  their  mourning, 
sir ;  I  do  assure  you  they  can  t.  Oh, 
don't 'ee  do  no  harm  to  yourself,  don't  'ee, 
Mr.  Cradock,  sir." 

"  Xo,  lloggy,"  said  Cradock,  taking 
his  hands ;  "  you  need  not  fear  that  now 
of  mo.  I  have  had  \Qry  wicked  thonght*, 
but  God  has  helped  me  over  them. 
Henceforth  I  am  resolved  to  bear  my 
trouble  like  a  man.  It  is  the  part  of 
a  dog  to  run,  when  the  hoot  begins  be- 
hind him.  Xow,  take  this  little  box, 
and  this  key,  and  give  them  yourself  to 
Sir  Ci-adock  Xowell.  It  is  the  last 
favour  I  sliall  ask  of  you.  I  am  going 
away,  my  dear  old  friend  ;  don't  keep 
me  now,  for  I  must  go.  Only  give  me 
your  good  wishes ;  and  see  that  they 
mind  poor  Caldo  :  and,  whatever  they 
say  of  me  behind  my  back,  you  won't 
believe  it,  Job  HogstafF,  will  you]" 

Job  Hogstaff  had  never  been  harder 


put  to  it  in  all  his  seventy  years.  Then, 
as  he  stood  at  the  open  door  to  see  the 
last  of  his  favourite,  he  thought  of  the 
tall,  dark  woman's  words  so  many  years 
ago.  "  A  bonnie  pair  ye  have  gat ;  but 
ye'll  ha'  no  luck  o'  them.  Tak'  the  word 
of  threescore  year,  ye'll  nerer  ^t  no 
luck  o'  'em." 

Cradock  turned  aside  from  his  path, 
to  say  good-bye  to  Calda  It  would  only 
take  just  a  minute,  he  thought^  and  of 
course  he  should  never  see  him  again. 
So  he  went  to  that  snuggest  and  sweetest 
of  kennels,  and  in  front  of  it  sat  the 
king  of  dogs. 

The  varieties  of  canine  are  as  manifolil 
and  distinct  as  those  of  human  nature. 
But  the  dog,  be  he  saturnine  or  £Etoetioa», 
sociable  or  contemplative,  mercurial  or 
melancholic,  is  quite  sure  to  be  one  thing 
— true  and  loyal  ever.  Can  we,  who 
are  less  than  the  dogs  of  the  Infinite, 
say  as  much  of  ourselves  to  Him  ?  Xow 
Caldo,  as  has  been  implied,  if  not  ex- 
pressed before,  was  a  setter  of  lai^e 
philosophy  and  rare  reflective  power.  I 
mean,  of  course,  theoretical  moro  than 
practical  philosophy  ;  as  any  dog  would 
soon  have  discovered,  who  tried  to  snatch 
a  bone  from  him.  Moreover,  he  had 
some  originality,  and  a  turn  for  satire. 
He  would  sit  sometimes  by  the  hour, 
nodding  his  head  impressively,  and 
blinking  first  one  eye  and  then  the 
other,  watching  and  considering  tlie 
doings  of  his  fellow-dogs.  How  fashion- 
ably they  yawne^l  and  stretched,  in  a 
mode  they  had  learned  from  a  pointer, 
who  was  proud  of  liis  teeth  and  vertebra?; 
how  they  hooked  np  their  tails  for  a 
couple  of  joints,  and  then  let  them  fall 
at  a  right  angle,  having  noticed  that 
fashion  in  ladies*  bustles,  when  they 
came  on  a  Sunday  to  talk  to  them  ;  hqw 
they  crawled  on  their  stomachs  to  get 
a  pat,  as  a  provincial  mayor  does  for 
knighthood ;  how  they  sniffed  at  each 
other's  door,  with  an  eye  to  the  rotten 
bones  under  the  straw,  as  we  all  smell 
about  for  the  wealthy  ;  how  their  cour- 
tesy to  one  another  flowed  from  thoir 
own  convenience — these,  and  a  thooBaml 
other  dog- tricks,  Caldo,  dwcllii^  ftpor^ 
observed,  but  did  not  condemn,  for  ho 
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felt  that  tliey  were  his  own.  Now  he 
hushed  his  bark  of  joy,  and  looked  up 
wistfully  at  his  master,  for  he  knew 
by  the  expression  of  that  face  all  things 
were  not  as  they  onglit  to  be.  Why 
had  "Wena  snapi)ed  at  him  so,  and 
avoided  his  society,  though  he  had 
always  been  so  good  to  her,  and  even 
thou<'ht  of  an  alliance.  Whv  did  his 
master  order  him  home  that  dull  night 
in  the  covert,  when  he  was  sure  he  had 
done  no  harm  1  Above  all,  what  meant 
that  moving  blackness  he  had  seen 
tlirough  the  trees  only  yesterday,  when 
the  other  dogs  (muffs  as  they  were)  ex- 
pected a  regular  battue,  and  came  out 
strong  at  their  kennel  doors,  and  barked 
for  young  Clayton  to  fetch  them  ? 

So  he  looked  up  now  in  his  master's 
face,  and  guessed  that  it  meant  a  lopg 
farewell,  perhai)3  a  farewell  for  ever. 
He  took  a  fimd  look  into  his  eyes,  and 
his  own  pupils  told  great  volumes.  Then 
he  sat  up,  and  begged  for  a  minute  or 
two,  with  a  most  beseeching  glance,  to 
share  his  master's  fortunes,  though  he 
might  have  to  steal  his  livelihood,  and 
never  get  any  shooting.  Seeing  that 
this  could  never  be,  he  planted  his  fore- 
paws  on  Cradock's  breast  (though  ho  felt 
that  it  was  a  liberty)  and  nestled  his 
nose  right  under  his  cheek,  and  wanted 
to  keep  him  ever  so  long.  Then  he 
howled  with  a  low,  enduring  despair, 
as  the  footfall  he  loved  grew  fainter. 

Looking  back  sadly,  now  and  then, 
(it  the  tranquil  home  of  his  childhood, 
whoso  wings,  and  gables,  and  depths  of 
stone  were  grand  in  the  autumn  sun- 
set, Cradock  Lowell  went  his  way  to- 
ward the  simple  rectory  :  he  would  say 
^ood-bye  there  to  Uncle  John  and  the 
kind  Aunt  Doxy ;  Miss  Rosedew  the 
younger,  of  course,  would  avoid  him,  as 
she  had  done  ever  since.  But  suddenly 
he  could  not  resist  the  strange  desire  to 
see  once  more  that  fatal,  miserable  spot^ 
the  bidental  of  his  destiny.  So  he 
struck  into  a  side-path  leading  to  the 
deep  and  bosky  covert.  The  long 
shadows  fell  from  the  pale  birch  sterns^ 
the  hollies  looked  black  in  the  sloping 
light,  and  the  brown  leaires  flatteitd 
down  boe  aaid  fiune  wa  thu  cokl  wind 


set  the  trees  shivering.  Oidy  six  days 
ago,  only  half  an  hour  further  into  the 
dusk,  he  had  slain  his  own  twin  brother. 
He  crawled  up  the  hedge  through  the 
very  same  gap,  for  he  could  not  leap  it 
now ;  his  back  ached  with  weakness, 
his  heart  with  despair,  as  ho  stayed 
himself  by  the  same  hazel  branch  which 
had  struck  his  gun  at  the  muzzle.  Then 
he  shivered,  as  the  trees  did,  and  his 
hair,  like  the  brown  leaves,  rustled,  as 
he  knelt  and  prayed  that  his  brother's 
spirit  might  appear  there  and  forgive 
him.  Hoping  and  fearing  to  lind  it 
there,  he  sidled  down  into  the  dark 
wood,  and  with  his  heart  knocking  hard 
against  his  ribs,  forced  himself  to  go 
forward.  All  at  once  his  heart  stood 
still,  and  every  nerve  of  his  body  went 
creci)ing — for  he  saw  a  tall,  white  figure 
kneeling  where  his  brother's  blood  was 
— kneeling,  never  moving,  the  hands  to- 
gether as  in  prayer,  the  face  as  wan  as 
immortality,  the  black  hair — if  it  were 
hair — falling  straight  as  a  pall  drawn 
back  from  an  alabaster  coffin-head.  The 
power  of  the  entire  form  was  not  of 
earth,  nor  heaven ;  but  as  of  the  inter- 
mediate state,  when  we  know  not  we 
are  dead  yet. 

Cradock  could  not  think  nor  breathe. 
The  whole  of  his  existence  was  frozen 
up  in  awe.  It  showed  him  in  the  after 
time,  when  he  could  think  about  it,  the 
ignorance,  the  insolence,  of  dreaming 
that  any  human  state  is  quit  of  human 
fear.  While  he  gazed,  in  dread  to  move 
(not  knowing  his  limbs  would  reftua 
him),  with  his  whole  life  swallowed  np 
in  gazing  at  the  world  beyond  the  grave, 
the  tall,  white  figure  threw  its  arms 
np  to  the  darkening  sky,  rose,  and 
vanished  instantly. 

What  do  yon  think  Cradock  Nowell 
did  1  We  all  know  what  he  ought  to 
have  done.  He  ought  to  have  walked 
np  calmly,  with  measured  yet  rapid  foot- 
steps, and  his  eyes  and  wits  well  about 
him,  and  investigated  everything.  In- 
stead  of  that  he  cut  and  ran,  as  hard  as 
he  could  go ;  and  I  know  I  should  have 
done  the  same,  and  I  believe  more  than 
half  of  yon  would,  imkss  you  were  too 
much  flr^btened.    He  would  nerar  tnzn 
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"back  upon  living  man ;  but  our  know- 
ledge of  Hades  is  limited.  We  pray 
for  angels  around  our  bed ;  if  they  came, 
•we  should  have  nightmare. 

Cradock,  going  at  a  desperate  pace, 
with  a  handsome  pair  of  legs,  jwhich  had 
recovered  their  activity,  kicked  up  some- 
thing hard  and  bright  from  a  little  dollop 
of  leaves,  caught  it  in  his  hand  like  a 
tennis-ball,  and  leaped  the  liedge  uno 
impetu.  Away  he  went,  without  stop- 
ping to  think,  through  the  splashy  sides 
of  the  spire-bed,  almost  as  fast,  and 
quite  as  much  frightened,  as  Rufus 
Hutton's  mare.  When  he  got  well  out 
into  the  chace,  he  turned,  and  began  to 
laugh  at  himself;  but  a  great  white  owl 
flapped  over  a  furze-busli,  and  away 
went  Cradock  again.  The  light  had 
gone  out  very  suddenly,  as  it  often  does 
in  October,  and  Cradock  (whose  wind 
was  uncommonly  good)  felt  it  his  duty 
to  keep  good  hours  at  the  rectory.  So, 
with  the  bright  thing,  whatever  it  was, 
poked  anywhere  into  his  pocket,  he 
came  up  the  drive  at  early  tea-time,  and 
got  a  'glimpse  through  the  window  of 
Amy. 

"  Couldn't  have  been  Amy,  at  any 
rate,"  he  said  to  himself,  in  extinction 
of  some  very  vague  ideas ;  "  I  defy  her 
to  come  at  the  pace  I  have  done.  No, 
no,  it  must  have  been  in  answer  to  my 
desperate  prayer." 

Amy  was  gone,  though  her  cup  was 
there,  when  Cradock  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room. "  Well,"  he  thought,  "  how 
hard-hearted  she  is.  But  it  cannot 
matter  now,  much.  Though  I  never 
believed  she  would  be  so." 

Being  allowed  by  his  kind  enter- 
tainers to  do  exactly  as  he  pleased,  poor 
Cradock  had  led  the  life  of  a  hermit 
more  than  that  of  a  guest  among  them. 
He  had  taken  what  little  food  he  re- 
quired in  the  garret  he  had  begged  for, 
or  carried  it  with  him  into  the  woods 
where  most  of  his  time  was  spent.  Of 
course  all  this  was  very  distressing  to 
the  hospitable  heart  of  Miss  Poxy,  but 
her  brother  John  would  have  it  so,  for 
so  he  had  promised  Cradock.  He  could 
understand  the  reluctance  of  one  who 
feels  himself  under  a  ban  to  meet  his 


fellow-creatures  hourly,  and  know  that 
they  all  are  thinking  of  him.  So  it 
came  to  pass  that  Miss  Eudoxia,  who 
now  sat  alone  in  the  drawing  room,  was 
surprised  as 'well  as  pleased  at  the  en- 
trance of  their  refugee.  As  he  hesitated 
a  moment,  in  doubt  of  his  reception,  she 
ran  up  at  once,  took  both  his  hands^  and 
kissed  him  on  the  forehead. 

"  Oh,  Cradock,  my  dear  boy,  this  is 
kind  of  you  ;  most  kind,  indeed^  to  come 
and  tell  me  at  once  of  your  success.  I 
need  not  ask — I  know  by  your  fece ;  the 
first  bit  of  colour  I  have  seen  in  your 
poor  cheeki^  this  many  a  day." 

'^  That's  because  I  have  been  running. 
Miss  Rosedew." 

"  Miss  Rosedew,  indeed ;  and  nowy 
Cradock  !  Aunt  Eudoxia,  if  you  please, 
or  Aunt  Doxy,  with  all  my  heart,  now." 
He  used  to  call  her  so,  to  tease  her,  in 
the  happy  days  gone  by;  and  she  loved 
to  be  teased  by  him,  her  pet  and  idoL 

"Dear  Aunt  Eudoxia,  tell  me  truly, 
do  you  think — ^I  can  hardly  ask  you." 

"  Think  what,  Cradock  1  My  poor 
Cradock ;  oh,  don't  be  like  that ! " 

"  Not  that  I  did — I  don't  mean  that 
— but  that  it  was  possible  for  me  to 
have  done  it  on  purpose  %  " 

"  Done  what  on  purpose,  Cradock  ?" 

"Why,  of  course,  that  horrible, 
horrible  thing." 

"  On  purpose,  Cradock !  My  poor 
innocent !  Only  let  me  hear  any  one 
dream  of  it,  and  if  I  don't  come  down 
upon  them." 

An  undignified  sentence,  that  of  Aunt 
Doxy's,  as  well  as  a  most  absurd  one. 
How  long  has  she  been  in  the  habit  of 
hearing  people  dream  ? 

"  Some  one  not  only  dreams  it,  some 
one  actually  believes  that  I  did  it  so." 

"The  low  wretch — the  despicable— 
who  ? " 

"  My  own  father." 

I  will  not  repeat  what  Miss  Rosedew 
said,  when  she  recovered  from  her  gasp, 
because  her  language  was  stronger  than 
becomes  an  elderly  lady  and  the  sister 
of  a  clergyman,  not  to  mention  the 
Coimtess  of  Driddledrum  and  Dromore, 
who  must  have  been  wholly  forgotten. 

"  Then  you  don't  think,  dear  Aunt . 
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Eudoxia,  that — that  Uncle  John  would 
beHeve  it  1 " 

**  WHiat,  my  brother  John  !  Surely 
you  know  better  than  that,  my  dear." 

"  'Not — nor — perhaps  not  even  cousin 
Amy?" 

"  Amy  indeed  I  I  do  believe  that 
child  is  perfectly  mad  I  can't  make 
her  out  at  all,  she  is  so  contradictory. 
She  cries  half  the  night,  I  am  sure  of 
that ;  and  she  does  not  care  for  her 
school,  though  she  goes  there ;  and  her 
flowers  she  won't  look  at" 

Seeing  that  Cradock's  countenance 
fell  more  and  more  at  all  this.  Miss 
Kosedew,  who  had  long  suspected  where 
his  heart  was  dwelling,  told  him  a  thing 
to  cheer  him  up,  which  she  had  declared 
she  woidd  never  tell. 

"  Darling  Amy  is,  you  know,  a  very 
odd  girl  indeed.  Sometimes,  when 
something  happens  very  puzzling  and 
perplexing,  some  great  visitation  of 
Providence,  Amy  becomes  so  dreadfully 
obstinate,  I  mean  she  has  such  delight- 
ful faith,  that  we  are  obliged  to  listen  to 
her.  And  she  is  quite  sure  to  be  right 
in  the  end,  though  at  the  moment  per- 
haps we  laugh  at  her.  And  yet  she  is 
so  shy,  you  can  never  get  at  her  heart, 
except  by  forgetting  wliat  you  are  about. 
Well,  we  got  at  it  somehow  this  after- 
noon ;  and  you  should  have  heard  what 
she  said.  Her  beautiful  great  eyes 
flashed  upon  us,  like  the  rock  that  was 
struck,  and  gushed  like  it,  before  she 
ended.  *  Can  we  dare  to  think,'  she 
cried,  *  that  our  God  is  asleep  like  Baal 
— that  He  knows  not  when  he  has 
chastened  His  children  beyond  what 
they  can  bear  ?  I  know  that  he,  who 
is  now  so  trampled  and  crushed  of 
Heaven,  is  not  tried  thus  for  nothing. 
He  shall  rise  again  more  pure  and  large, 
and  fresh  from  the  hand  of  God,  and 
do  what  lucky  men  rarely  think  of — the 
will  of  his  Creator.'  And,  when  John 
and  I  looked  at  her,  she  fell  away  and 
cried  terribly." 

Cradock  was  greatly  astonished :  it 
seemed  so  unlike  young  Amy  to  be 
carried  away  in  that  style.  But  her 
comfort  and  courage  struck  root  in  his 
heart,  and  herjwarm  faith  thawed  his 


despair.  Still  he  saw  very  little  chance, 
at  present,  of  doing  anything  but 
starving. 

"  How  wonderfully  good  you  all  are 
to  me  !  But  I  can't  talk  about  it, 
though  I  shall  think  of  it  as  long  as 
I  live.  I  am  going  away  to-night^ 
Aunt  Doxy,  but  I  must  first  see  Undo 
John." 

Of  course  Miss  Eosedew  was  very 
angry,  and  proved  it  to  be  quite  im- 
possible that  Cradock  should  leave  them 
so ;  but,  before  very  long,  her  good 
sense  prevailed,  and  she  saw  that  it 
was  foe  the  best.  While  he  stayed 
there,  he  must  either  persist  to  shut 
himself  up  in  solitude,  or  wander  about 
in  desert  places,  and  never  look  with 
any  comfort  on  the  face  of  man.  So 
she  went  with  him  to  the  door  of  the 
book-room,  and  left  him  with  none  but 
her  brother.  John  Eosedew  sat  in  his 
little  room,  Avith  only  one  candle  to 
light  him,  and  the  fire  gone  out  as 
usual :  his  books  lay  all  around  hjm^ 
even  his  bestloved  treasures,  but  his 
heart  was  not  among  them.  The  grief 
of  the  old,  though  not  wild  and  pas- 
sionate as  a  young  man's  anguish,  is 
perhaps  more  pitiable,  because  more 
slow  and  hopeless.  The  young  tree 
rings  to  the  keen  pruning-hook,  tiie  old 
tree  groans  to  the  grating  saw ;  but  ona 
will  blossom  and  bear  again,  while  the 
other  gapes  with  canker.  None  of  his 
people  had  heard  the  rector  quote  any 
Greek  or  Latin  for  a  length  of  time 
unprecedented.  When  a  sweet  and 
playful  mind,  like  his,  has  taken  to 
mope  and  be  earnest,  IJie  effect  is  far 
more  sad  and  touching  than  a  stem 
man's  melancholy.  Ironworks  out  of 
blast  are  dreary,  but  the  flEunily  hearth 
mossgrown  is  woefuL 

Uncle  John  leaped  up  very  lightly 
from  his  brooding  (rather  than  reading), 
and  shook  Cradock  l^oweU  by  tiie 
hand,  as  if  he  never  would  let  him  go, 
all  the  time  looking  into  his  face  by  the 
light  of  a  composite  candle.  It  was 
only  to  know  how  he  had  fared,  and 
John  read  his  face  too  truly.  Then, 
as  Cradock  turned  away,  not  wanting  tc 
make  much  of  it,  John  came  before  him 
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with  sadness  and  love,  and  liis  blue  eyes 
glistened  softly. 

"  My  boy,  my  boy  !"  was  all  he  could 
say,  or  think,  for  a  very  long  time. 
Tlien  Cradock  told  him,  without  a  tear, 
a  sigh,  or  even  a  comment,  but  with  his 
face  as  pale  as  could  be,  and  his  breath 
coming  heavily,  all  that  his  father  had 
said  to  him,  and  all  that  he  meant  to 
do  through  it 

"  And  so.  Uncle  John,"  he  concluded, 
ri:*ing  to  start  immediately,  "  here  I  go 
to  seek  my  fortune,  such  as  it  will  and 
must  be.  Good-bye,  my  best  and  only 
friend.  I  am  ten  times  the  man  I  was 
yesterday,  and  shall  be  grander  still 
to-morrow."  He  tried  to  jk)J)  off,  like  a 
lively  cork,  but  John  Eose<.lew  would 
not  have  it. 

"Young  man,  don't  be  in  a  hurry. 
It  strikes  me  that  I  want  a  pipe ;  and 
it  also  strikes  mo  that  vou  will  smoke 
one  with  me." 

Cra<lock  was  taken  aback  by  the 
novelty  of  the  situation.  He  had  never 
dreamed  that  Uncle  John  could,  under 
any  possible  circumstances,  a.sk  him  to 
smoke  a  pipe.  He  knew  well  enough 
that  the  rector  smoked  a  sacrificial  pipe 
to  Morpheus,  in  a  room  of  hia  own 
npetaii-s ;  only  one,  while  chewing  the 
end  of  all  he  had  read  that  day.  But 
]\rr.  Kosedew  had  always  discouraged,  as 
elderly  smokers  do,  any  y(^ung  aspirants 
to  the  mystic  hierophancy.  It  is  not  a 
vow  to  be  taken  rashly,  for  the  row  is 
irrevocable ;  except  with  men  of  no 
principle. 

And  now  he  was  to  smoke  there — he, 
a  mere  bubble-blowing  boy,  to  smoke 
in  the  middle  of  deepest  books,  to  fumi- 
gate a  manuscript  containing  a  lifeful  of 
learning,  which  John  could  no  more  get 
on  with  ;  and — oh  Miss  Eudoxia  ! — to 
make  the  hall  smell  and  the  drawing- 
loom  !  The  oxymoron  overcame  him, 
and  he  took  his  pipe :  John  liosedew 
had  filled  it  judiciously,  and  quite  as  a 
matter  of  course  ;  he  filled  his  own  in 
the  self-same  maimer,  with  a  digital 
skill  worthy  of  an  ancient  fox  trying  on 
a  foxglova  All  the  time,  John  was 
shyly  wondering  at  his  own  great  force 
of  character. 


"Now,''  said  John  Kosedew^  still 
keeping  it  up,  **  I  have  a  drop  of  Tery 
old  Schiedam — Schnapps  I  think,  or 
something  —  of  which  I  want  your 
opinion;  Crad,  my  hoy,  I  want  yoxir 
opinion,  before  we  import  any  mare. 
I  am  no  judge  of  that  sort  of  thing ; 
it  is  so  long  since  I  was  at  Oxford." 
Without  more  ado,  he  went  somewhither, 
after  lighting  Cradock's  yard  of  day — 
which  the  young  man  burnt  his  fingers 
about,  for  he  wouldn't  let  the  old  man 
do  it — and  come  back  like  a  Bacchanal, 
with  a  square  black-jack  beneath  his 
arm,  and  Jenny  after  him,  wondering 
whether  they  had  not  prayed  that  morn- 
ing enough  against  the  devil.  It  was  a 
good  job  Miss  Amy  was  out  of  the  way ; 
the  old  cat  was  bewitched,  that  was 
certain,  as  well  as  her  dear  good  master. 
Mws  Doxy  was  happy  in  knowing  not 
that  she  was  called  '*  the  old  cat  '*  in  the 
kitchen. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

"  Now,  Craddy,  my  dear,  dear  boy,"  said 
Un(de  John,  when  things  had  been  dome 
with  lemon  and  cold  water,  and  all  that 
wherein  discussion  so  utterly  beats  de- 
scription, ''you  know  me  too  well  to 
suppose  that  I  wish  to  pass  things 
lightly.  I  know  well  enough  that  yon 
will  look  the  hard  world  full  in  the 
face.  And  so  should  I  do,  in  your  caae. 
All  I  wish  is  that  you  should  do  it^ 
not  with  spite,  or  bile,  or  narrowness, 
but  broadly  as  a  Christian." 

''  It  is  hard  to  talk  about  that  now," 
said  Cradock,  inhaling  charity^  ml 
pufiing  away  all  acrimony ;  '^  Uaele 
John,  I  hope  I  may  come  to  it  as  my 
better  spirit  returns  to  me/' 

''I  hope  it  indeed,  and  beliero  it, 
Crad  ;  I  don't  see  how  it  can  be  other- 
wise, with  a  young  man  of  your  breadth 
of  mind,  and  solid  faith  to  help  jckl 
An  empty  lad,  who  snaps  up  staff 
because  he  thinks  it  fine,  and  garhloi  it 
into  garbage,  would  become  an  niter 
infidel,  under  what  yoa  have  tnShsnA. 
With  you,  I  believe,  it  will  be  otiiar- 
wise;  I  believe  yon  will  he  enkoged 
amd  pnrified  by  sorrow — the  night  wlueh 
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makes  the  guiding-star  so  much  the 
clearer  to  us."  John  Rosedew  was 
drinking  no  Schiedam — allow  me  to  ex- 
plain— though  pretending  rare  enjoy- 
ment of  it,  and  making  Cradock  drink  a 
little,  because  his  heart  was  down  so. 

After  they  hUd  talked  a  pipeful 
longer,  not  great  weighty  sentiments, 
but  a  deal  of  kindly  stuff,  the  young 
fellow  got  up  quietly,  and  said,  "  Now, 
Uncle  John,  I  must  go." 

"  ;My  boy,  I  can  trust  you  anywhere, 
after  what  you  have  been  telling  me. 
Of  human  nature  I  know  nothing,  ex- 
cept " — for  John  thought  he  did  know 
something — "from  my  own  little  expe- 
rience. I  find  great  thoughts  in  the 
Greek  philosophers  ;  but  somehow  they 
are  too  general,  and  too  little  genial. 
One  thing  I  know,  we  far  more  often 
mistrust  than  trust  unwisely.  And 
now  I  can  trust  you,  Cradock  ;  in  the 
main  you  will  stand  upright.  Stop,  my 
^^y  3  y^^  must  have  a  scrip ;  I  was 
saving  it  for  your  birthday." 

"  You  don't  despise  me,  I  hope  1"  said 
Cradock ;  "  you  don't  think  me  a 
coward  for  running  away  so?  After 
what  has  happened  to-day,  I  should 
go  mad,  if  I  stopped  here.  Not  that 
that  would  matter  much;  only  that,  if  it 
were  so,  I  should  be  sure  to  do  iV." 

John  Eosedew  had  no  need  to  ask 
what  he  meant  by  the  last  two  words, 
for  the  hollow  voice  told  him  plainly. 
But  for  him,  it  is  likely  enough  that  it 
would  have  been  done  ere  this  ;  at  any 
rate,  in  the  first  horror,  his  hand  alone 
had  prevented  it.  The  parson  trembled 
at  the  idea,  but  thought  best  not  to 
dwell  upon  it. 

"  *  Eeformidare  mortem  est  animi 
j)usillanimi,*  but  *  reformidare  vitam '  ia 
ten  times  worse,  because  impious. 
Therefore  in  your  case,  my  boy,  it  is 
utterly  impossible,  as  well  as  ignoble 
towards  us  who  love  you  so.  Eemember 
that  you  will  break  at  least  two  old 
hearts  you  owe  some  duty  to,  if  you 
allow  your  own  to  be  broken.  And 
now  for  your  viaticum ;  see  how  you 
have  relieved  me.  While  you  lived 
beneath  Hymettian  beams  in  the  goods 
of  Tyre  and   Cyprus,   I,  even  I  your 
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godfiather,  knew  not  what  to  give  you. 
The  thought  has  been  vexing  me  for 
months,  and  now  what  a  simple  solu- 
tion !  You  shall  have  it  in  the  original 
dross,  to  pay  the  toll  on  the  Appian. 
road,  at  least  the  South  Western  Eail- 
way.  Figs  to  Athens,  I  thought  it 
would  be,  or  even  as  eels  to  Copais ; 
and  now  *  serves  iturum  Caesarem.'  I 
believe  it  is  at  the  twenty-first  page  of 
my  manuscript,  such  as  it  is,  upon 
the  Sabellian  elements." 

After  searching  in  three  or  four 
drawers — for  he  was  rather  astray  at 
the  moment,  though  generally  he  could 
put  his  hand,  even  in  the  dark,  upon 
any  particular  one  of  his  ten  thousand 
books — he  came  upon  the  Sabellian 
treatise,  written  on  backs  of  letters,  on 
posters,  on  pufl&ng  circulars,  even  on 
visiting  cards,  and  cast-away  tradesmen's 
tickets ;  and  there  at  the  twenty-first 
page  or  deltis,  lay  a  501,  Bank  of 
England  note,  with  some  very  tough, 
roots  arranged  diamond-wise  on  the 
back,  and  arrows,  and  hyphens,  and 
asterisks  flying  about  thickly  between 
them.  These  he  copied  off,  in  a  moment, 
on  a  piece  of  old  hat-lining,  and  then 
triumphantly  waved  the  banknote  in 
the  air.  It  was  not  often  poor  Uncle 
John  got  hold  of  so  much  money ;  too 
bitterly  knew  Aunt  Doxy  how  large 
was  the  mesh  of  his  purse. 

While  Cradock  gazed  with  great 
admiration,  John  Rosedew,  with  his 
fingers  upon  his  lips,  and  looking  half- 
ashamed  of  himself,  went  to  a  cupboard, 
whose  doors,  half  open,  gave  a  glimpse 
of  countless  sermons.  From  among 
them  he  drew  a  wide-mouthed  bottle 
of  leeches,  and  set  it  upon  the  table. 
Then  he  pulled  out  the  stopper,  un- 
plugged it,  and  lo  !  from  a  hole  in  the 
cork  fell  out  two  sovereigns  and  a  half 
one.  As  this  money  rolled  on  the  table^ 
John  could  not  help  chuckling  a  little. 

"Ha,  good  sister  Eudoxia,  have  I 
over-reached  thee  again  ?  Double  pre- 
caution there  you  see,  Crad.  She  has 
a  just  horror  of  my  sermons,  and  she 
runs  at  the  sight  of  a  leech.  *Non 
missura  cutem' — ^be  sure,  not  a  word 
about  it,  Crad.    That  asylum  is  invio* 
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lable,  and  sempitem  I  hope.      I  shall 
put  more  tliere  next  Areek." 

Cradock  took  the  money  at  once, 
with  the  deepest  gratitude,  but  no  great 
fuss  about  it ;  for  he  saw  how  bitterly 
that  good  man  would  feel  it,  if  he  were 
small  enough  to  refuse.  I  shall  not 
dwell  upon  their  good-bye,  as  we  have 
had  enough  valediction;  only  Cradock 
promised  to  write  from  London,  so  soon 
as  ho  could  give  an  address  there ; 
then  leaving  sadness  behind  him,  carried 
a  deal  of  it  vtiWi  liim.  Only  something 
must  yet  be  recounted,  which  befell  him 
in  Nowelhurst.  And  this  is  the  first 
act  of  it. 

"Wliilo  he  was  in  his  garret  packing 
a  little  bag  of  necessaries,  forced  upon 
him  by  !Miss  Doxy  from  John's  ward- 
robe and  her  own  almost  indiscrimi- 
natelj'',  and  while  she  was  pulling  and 
struggling  upstairs  with  John,  and 
Jemima,  and  Jenny, — for  she  would 
have  made  Cradock,  if  she  coidd,  carry 
the  entire  house  with  liim — he,  stowing 
some  tilings  in  his  pocket,  felt  what  ho 
had  caught  up  so  hastily,  while  flying 
out  of  tiie  wood.  He  examined  it  by 
the  candlelight,  and  became  at  once 
intent  upon  it.  It  had  lain  beneath 
a  drift  of  dead  leaves  backed  by  a 
scragg}*"  branch,  whence  anything  short 
of  a  great  "  skedaddle "  would  never 
have  dislodged  it. 

And  yet  it  was  a  great  deal  too  pretty 
lo  be  treated  in  that  way.  Cradock 
could  not  help  admiring  it,  though  ho 
shuddered  and  felt  some  wild  hopes 
vanish  as  he  made  out  the  meaning. 
It  was  a  beautiful  gold  bracelet,  light, 
jiud  of  first-rate  workmanship,  harmoni- 
ous too  witli  its  purpose,  and  of  elegant 
design.  The  lower  half  was  a  strong 
soft  chain  of  the  fabric  of  Trichinopoli, 
vrhich  bends  like  the  skin  of  a  snake  ; 
the  front  and  face  showed  a  strong  right 
arm,  gauntletcd,  yet  entirely  dei)endent 
upon  the  hand  of  a  lady.  No  bezilling, 
no  jewel  whatever,  except  that  a  glorious 
rose-shajied  pearl  hung,  as  in  contest, 
between  them. 

Crach^ck  wondered  for  some  little 
time  what  could  bo  the  mccaning  of  it. 
Then   he   knew   that  it  was  Clnytou's 


offering  to  the  beloved  Amy.  No  doubt 
could  remain  any  longer,  when  he  saw 
in  the  hollow  of  the  back  the  proposed 
inscription  pencilled,  "  Rosa  debita," 
for  the  dead  gold  of  the  lady's  palm, 
"  Rosa  dedita  "  for  the  burnished  gold  of 
the  cavalier's  high  pressure.  With  in- 
genious love  to  help  him,  he  made  it 
out  in  a  moment.  "  A  rose  due,  now  a 
rose  true."  That  was  what  it  came  to, 
if  you  took  it  in  punster  fashion.  Just 
one  of  poor  Yiley's  conceits. 

Cmdock  had  no  time  to  follow  it  out, 
for  Miss  Eudoxia  then  came  in  with  a 
parcel  as  big  as  a  feather-bod,  of  com- 
forters, -wrappers,  and  eatables. ''  But^ 
after  he  had  left  the  house,  ho  began 
to  think  about  it,  in  the  litUe  path 
across  the  green  to  the  vOlage  church- 
yard. He  concluded  that  Amy  must 
have  been  in  the  wood  that  fiital  erening. 
She  must  have  come  to  meet  Clayton 
there;  and  yet  it  was  not  like  her. 
Eacts,  however,  are  facts,  as  sure  as 
eggs  are  eggs ;  though  our  knowledge 
makes  no  great  advance  through  either 
of  those  aphorisms.  But  a  growing 
sense  of  injury — though  he  had  no  right 
to  feel  injured,  however  it  might  be, — 
this  sense  had  kept  him  from  asking  for 
Amy,  or  leaving  the  flirt  a  good-bye. 

He  entered  the  quiet  churchyard,  with 
the  moon  rising  over  the  tombstones,  a 
mass  of  shadow  cast  by  the  great  tower, 
and  some  epitaphs  pushing  well  into 
the  light,  like  the  names  which  get 
poked  into  history.  The  wavering 
glance  of  the  diffident  moon,  uncertain 
yet  what  the  clouds  meant,  slipped 
along  the  buttressed  walls,  and  tried  to 
hold  on  at  the  angles.  The  damp 
corner,  where  the  tower  stood  forth, 
and  the  south  porch  ran  out  to  look  at 
it,  di>ew  back  like  a  ghost  who  was 
curtseying,  and  declining  all  further 
inquiry.  Green  slime  was  about^  like 
the  sludge  of  a  river ;  and  a  hundred 
sacred  memories,  growing  weary  and 
rheumatic,  had  stopped  their  ears  with 
lichen. 

Cradock  came  in  at  the  rickety 
8wini5-*\,\ie,  and,  caring  no  shadow  for 
ghoati  01  ghostesR,  although  he  had  run 
awa^^   'si^^NftQ^  ^•^^  straight  course  to  the 
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old  black  doorway,  and  on  to  tlie  heart 
of  the  churchyard;  for  he  must  say 
good-bye  to  Clayton.  All  Nowelhurst 
still  admired  that  path  ;  but  those  who 
had  paved  and  admired  it  first  were 
slee])ing  on  either  side  of  it.  The  pave- 
ment now  was  overlapped,  undertucked, 
and  crannied,  full  of  holes  where  lob* 
wonns  lived  and  came  out  after  a 
thunderstorm,  and  three  cornered  dipa 
that  looked  glazed  in  wet  weather,  but 
scurfy  and  clammy  in  drought.  And 
some  of  the  flags  stole  away  and  gave 
under,  as  if  they  too  wanted  burial, 
while  others  jerked  up,  and  asserted 
themselves  as  superior  to  some  of  the 
tombstones.  There  in  the  dark,  no 
mortal  with  any  respect  for  his  grand- 
father, nor  even  a  ghost  with  unbevilled 
soles,  could  go  many  steps  without 
tripping. 

AVho  will  be  astonished  then  when  I 
say  that  the  lightest  and  loveliest  foot 
that  ever  tripped  in  the  Kew  Forest  not 
only  tripped  but  stumbled  there  ?  At 
the  very  comer  where  the  side  walk 
comes  in,  and  the  shade  of  the  tower 
was  deepest,  smack  from  behind  a 
hideous  sarcophagus  fell  into  Cradock's 
arms  the  most  beautiful  thing  ever  seen. 
If  he  had  not  caught  her,  she  must  have 
cut  the  very  sweetest  face  in  the  world 
into  great  holes  like  the  pavement 
Stunned  for  a  moment,  and  then  so 
abroad,  that  she  could  not  think,  nor 
oven  speak — "  speak  nor  think  "  I 
would  have  said,  if  Amy  had  been 
masculine — she  lay  in  Cradock's  trem- 
bling arms,  and  never  wondered  >\iiepe 
she  was.  Cradock  forgot  all  despair  for 
the  moment,  and  felt  uncommonly 
lively^  It  was  the  sweetest  piece  of 
comfort  sent  to  him  yet  from  heaven. 
Afterwards  he  always  thought  that  his 
1  uck  turned  from  that  moment  Perhaps 
it  did ;  although  most  people  would 
liuii,'h  who  knew  him  afterwards. 

Presently  Amy  recovered,  and  was 
^v^oth  with  herself  and  everybody. 
Kuddier  than  a  Boursalt  rose,  slio  fell 
l>ack  against  the  tombstona 

"  (Jh  Amy,"  said  Cradock,  retiring ; 
"  I  have  known  it  long.  Even  you  aj» 
turned  against  me." 


"  I  turned  against  you,  Mr.  Nowell ! 
What  light  have  you  to  say  that  of 
mer 

"  No  right  to  say  anything,  Amy ; 
and  scarcely  a  right  to  think  anything. 
Only  I  have  felt  it'^ 

**  Then  I  wouldn't  give  much  for  your 
feelings.  I  mean — I  beg  your  pardon — 
you  know  I  can  never  express  mysell" 

^Of  course,  I  know  that,"  said 
Cradock. 

"Oh,  can*t  I  indeed?"  said  Amy; 
"I  daresay  yon  think  so,  Mr.  NowelL 
You  have  always  thought  so  meanly  of 
me.  But,  if  I  can't  express  my  meaning, 
I  am  sure  my  father  can.  Perhaps  you 
think  you  know  more  than  he  does." 

"Amy,"  said  Cradock,  for  all  this 
was  so  unlike  herself  that,  loving  that 
self  more  than  his  own,  he  scarce  knew 
what  to  do  with  it ;  "  Amy  dear,  I  see 
what  it  is.     I  suspected  it  all  along.** 

"  What,  if  you  please,  Mr.  NoweU  t 
I  am  not  accustomed  to  be  suspected. 
Suspected  indeed !" 

"  Miss  Eosedew,  don't  be  angry  with 
me.  I  know  very  well  how  good  yon 
are.  It  \&  the  last  time  I  shall  ever 
see  you,  or  I  would  not  restore  you 
this." 

The  moon,  being  on  her  way  towards 
the  south-east,  looked  over  the  counter- 
like gravestone,  and  Cradock  placed  o& 
the  level  surface  the  bracelet  found  in 
the  wood.  Amy  knew  it  in  a  moment  \ 
and  she  burst  out  crying. 

"  Oh  poor  Clayton  !  How  proud  he 
was  of  it  1  Mr.  Kowell,  I  never  could 
have  thought  this  of  you ;  never,  never, 
never ! " 

"  Thought  what  of  me,  Amy  f  Da^ 
ling  Amy,  what  on  earth  have  I  done 
to  offend  you !" 

"  Oh,  nothing.  I  soppose  it  is  no- 
thing to  remind  me  how  cruel  I  have 
been  to  him.  Oh  no,  nothing  at  all. 
And  all  thisyriyvi  fom,*' 

In  a  storm  of  sobs  she  fell  upon 
Jeremy  Wattle's  tombstone,  and  Cradock 
put  one  arm  around  her,  to  prevent  her 
being  hurt 

"  Amy,  you  drive  me  wild.  I  have 
brought  it  to  you  only  because  it  is 
yours,  and  because  I  am  going  away." 
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*'Cradock,  it' never  was  mine.  I  re- 
fused it  months  ago ;  and  I  believe  he 
gave  it — you  know  what  he  was,  poor 
dear — I  believe  he  transferred  it,  and 
something  else — oh  no,  I  can't  express 
myself — to — just  to  somebody  else." 

"  Oh,  you  darling !  and  who  was  that 
other  1  What  a  fool  he  must  have  been ! 
Confound  it,  I  never  meant  that." 

"  I  don't  know,  Cradock.  Oh,  please 
keep  away.  But  I  think  it  was  Pearl 
Garnet  Oh,  Cradock,  dear  Cradock, 
how  dare  you  i  No,  I  won't.  Yes,  I  will, 
Crad;  considering  all  your  misery." 

She  put  up  her  pure  lips  in  the  moon- 
light— for  Cradock  had  got  her  in  both 
arms  by  this  time,  and  was  listening 
to  no  reason — ^her  sweet  lips,  pledged 
once  pledged  for  ever,  she  put  them  up 
in  her  love  and  pity,  and  let  him  do 
what  he  liked  with  them.  And  the 
moon,  attesting  a  thousand  seals  hourly, 
never  witnessed  one  more  binding. 

After  all,  Cradock  Nowell,  so  tried  of 
Heaven,  so  scourged  with  the  bitterest 
rods  of  despair,  your  black  web  of  life  is 
inwoven  now  with  one  bright  thread  of 
gold.  The  purest,  the  sweetest,  the 
loveliest  girl  that  ever  spun  happiness 
out  of  sorrow,  or  smiled  through  the 
veil  of  aliliction,  the  truest  and  dearest 
of  all  God's  children,  loving  all  things, 
hating  none,  pours  into  your  heart  for 
over  all  that  fount  of  love.  Freed  hence- 
forth from  doubt  and  wonder  (except 
at  her  own  happiness),  enfranchised  of 
another  world,  enriched  beyond  com- 
mercial thoughts,  ennobled  beyond  self, 
she  blushed  as  she  spoke,  and  grew  pale 
as  she  thought,  and  who  shall  say  which 
was  more  laeautiful  1  Cradock  could 
tell,  i)erhaps,  if  any  one  can ;  but  he 
only  knew  that  he  worshipped  her.  And 
to  see  the  way  she  cried  with  joy,  and 
how  her  young  bosom  panted :  it  was 
enough  to  warm  old  Jeremy  Wattle, 
dead  and  buried  nigh  fourscore  years. 

Cradock,  all  abroad  himself,  full  of 
her  existence,  tasting,  feeling,  thinking 
nothing,  except  of  her  deliciousness, 
drew  his  own  love  round  to  the  light  to 
photograph  her  for  ever.  Poor  Clayton 
was  dead ;  else  Crad  would  have  thought 
that  he  deserved  to  be  so,  for  going  away 


to  Pearl  Garnet:  bat  then  the  grapes 
were  sour.  How  he  revelled  in  that 
reflection !  And  yet  it  was  very  wrong 
of  him. 

Amy  stood  up  in  the  moonlight,  not 
ashamed  to  show  herself  She  felt  that 
Cradock  was  poring  upon  her,  to  stereo- 
type every  inch  of  her ;  and  yet  she  was 
not  one  atom  afraid.  She  knew  that 
no  man  ever  depreciates  his  own  pro- 
perty, except  in  the  joke  which  is  brag. 
It  is  a  most  wonderful  thing,  what  girls 
know  and  what  they  tDon!t  know.  But 
who  cares  now  for  reflections ! 

Her  thick  hair  had  all  fiEdlen  out  of 
her  hat,  because  she  had  been  crying  so  ; 
her  delicate  form,  still  so  light  and 
girlish,  leaned  forward  in  trust  of  the 
future,  and  the  long  dark  lashes  she 
raised  for  her  lover  glistened  with  the 
deep  light  under  them.  Shame  was 
nestling  in  her  cheeks,  the  shame  of 
growing  womanhood,  the  down  on  the 
yet  ungathered  fruit  of  love.  Then  she 
crept  in  closer  to  him,  to  stop  him  from 
looking  so  much  at  her. 

**  Darling  Cradock,  my  own  dear 
Cradock,  don't  you  know  me  now  ?  You 
see,  I  only  love  you  so  because  you  are 
so  unlucky,  and  I  am  so  dreadfully  ob- 
stinate." 

"  Of  course,  I  know  all  that,  my  pet ; 
my  beauty  inexpressible.  And,  remem- 
ber that  I  only  love  you  so  because  you 
are  such  a  darling." 

Then  Amy  told  him  how  sorry  she 
was  for  having  been  so  fractious  lately ; 
and  that  she  would  never  be  so  again, 
only  it  was  all  his  fault,  because 
she  wanted  to  comfort  him,  and  he 
would  not  come  and  let  her — ^here  the 
slightest  gleam  fluttered  through  her 
tears,  like  the  Mazarine  Blue  among 
dew-drops, — and  that  only  for  the  veriest 
chance,  and  the  saucer  she  had  broken 
— ^but  what  of  that^  she  would  like  to 
know ;  it  was  the  surest  sign  of  good 
luck  to  them,  although  it  was  the  best 
service — only  for  that,  her  Crad  would 
have  gone — gone  away  for  ever,  and 
never  known  how  she  loved  him  ;  yes, 
with  all  her  heart,  every  single  atom  of 
it,  every  delicious  one,  if  he  miMt  know. 
And  bK^  -^oddkftep  it  for  him  for  ever. 
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for  ever;  and  be  thinking  of  hiin  always. 
Let  him  recollect  that,  poor  darling,  and 
think  of  his  troubles  no  more. 

Then  he  told  her  how  Uncle  John 
had  behaved — ^how  nobly,  how  mag- 
nanimously ;  and  had  given  every  bit 
of  money  he  possessed  in  the  world  for 
Cradock  to  start  in  life  with.  John 
Eosedew's  only  child  began  to  cry  again 
at  hearing  it,  and  put  her  little  hand 
into  her  pocket  in  the  simplest  way 
imaginable.  "Yes  you  will,  dear;" 
"  ^o  I  won't ; "  went  on  for  several 
minutes,  till  Amy  nestled  quite  into  his 
bosom,  and  put  her  sweet  lips  to  his  ear. 

"  If  you  don't,  I  will  never  believe 
that  you  love  me  truly.  I  am  your 
little  wife,  you  know  :  and  all  that  I 
have  is  yours." 

The  marriage-portion  in  debate  was 
no  more  than  five  and  sixpence,  for  Amy 
could  never  keep  money  long  ;  so  Cra- 
dock accepted  the  sweet  little  purse, 
only  ho  must  have  a  bit  of  her  hair  in 
it.  She  pulled  out  her  little  sewing-case, 
which  she  always  took  to  the  day-school, 
and  the  small  bright  scissors  flashed  in 
the  moonlight,  and  they  made  a  great 
fuss  over  them.  Two  great  snips  were 
heard,  I  know  ;  for  exchange,  after  all, 
is  no  robbery. 

Then  hand  in  hand  they  went  together 
to  see  poor  Clayton's  grave,  and  Cradock 
started  as  they  approached,  for  some- 
thing black  was  moving  there. 

**  Little  dear,"  said  Amy,  as  the  doggie 
looked  mournfully  up  at  them, "  she  would 
starve  if  it  were  not  for  me.  And  I 
could  not  coax  her  to  eat  a  morsel  until 
I  said,  *  Clayton,  poor  Clayton  1 '  And 
then  she  licked  my  hand  and  whined, 
and  took  a  bit  to  please  me.  She  has 
had  a  very  nice  tea  to-night ;  I  told  you 
I  broke  the  saucer,  but  that  was  all  my 
own  clumsiness." 

"  And  what  has  she  got  there  ?  Oh 
God !  I  can't  stand  it ;  it  is  too  melan- 
choly." 

Black  Wena,  when  it  was  dark  that 
evening,  and  Clayton  must  have  done 
dinner,  had  stolen  away  to  his  dressing- 
room,  and  fetched,  as  she  had  been 
taught  to  do,  his  smoking- jacket  and 
slippers.     It  took  her  a  long  time  to 


carry  the  jacket,  for  fear  it  should  be 
wet  for  him.  Then  she  came  with  a 
very  important  air,  and  put  them  down 
upon  his  grave,  and  wagged  her  tail  for 
approval.  She  was  lying  there  now, 
and  wondering  how  much  longer  till  he 
would  be  ready. 

Cradock  sobbed  hysterically,  and  Amy 
led  him  softly  away  to  the  place  where 
his  travelling-bag  was. 

"Now,  wait  here  one  moment,  my 
poor  dear,  and  I  will  bring  you  your 
future  companion." 

Presently  Amy  came  back,  with  "Wena 
following  the  coat  and  the  slippers. 
"  Darling  Cradock,  take  her  with  you. 
She  is  so  true  and  faithful  She  will 
die  if  she  is  left  here.  And  she  will  be 
such  a  comfort  to  you.  Take  her,  Cra- 
dock, for  my  «a^€." 

The  last  entreaty  settled  it.  Cradock 
took  the  coat  and  slippers,  and  carried 
"Wena  a  little  way,  while  she  looked 
back  wistfully  at  the  churchyard,  and 
Amy  coaxed  and  patted  her.  They 
agreed  on  the  road  that  Amy  Eosedew 
should  call  upon  Miss  Garnet  to  restore 
the  bracelet,  and  should  mark  how  she 
received  it ;  for  Amy  had  now  a  strong 
suspicion  (especially  after  what  Cradock 
had  seen,  which  now  became  intelligible) 
that  Pearl  knew  more  of  poor  Clayton's 
death  than  had  been  confessed  to  any 
one. 

"  My  own  Cradock,  only  think,"  said 
Amy;  "I have  felt  the  strongest  convic- 
tion, throughout,  that  you  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it." 

"Sweetest  one,"  he  replied,  with  a 
desperate  longing  to  clasp  her,  but  for 
"Wena  and  the  carpet-bag,  "  that  is  only 
because  you  love  me.  Never  say  it 
again,  dear;  suspense,  or  even  doubt 
about  it^  would  kill  me  like  slow 
poison." 

Amy  shuddered  at  his  tone,  and 
thought  how  different  men  were  :  for  a 
woman  would  lire  on  the  hope  of  it. 
Bat  she  remembered  those  words  when 
the  question  arose,  and  rejoiced  that  he 
knew  not  the  whole  of  it. 

And  now  with  the  great  drops  in  her 
eyes,  she  stood  at  her  other's  gate,  to 
say  good-bye  to  her  love.    She  would 
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not  let  him  know  that  she  cried ;  but 
Wena  was  welcome  to  know  it,  and 
Wena  licked  some  ^eaxs  q%  and  then 
quite  felt  for  Amy. 

"  Good-bye,  my  own,  my  only,"  said 
Cradock,  for  the  twentieth  time ;  even 
the  latch  of  the  gate  Avas  trembling; 
"  God  loves  us,  after  all,  Amy.  Or,  at 
any  rate,  He  loves  you." 

"  And  you,  and  you.  Oh,  Cradock  ! 
if  He  loves  one,  Ho  must  love  both  of 


us." 

"I  believe  Ho  does,"  said  Cradock; 
"  since  I  have  seen  you  I  am  sure  of  it. 
2^ow  I  cai*e  not  for  the  worltl,  except 
my  world  in  you." 

"  Dearest  darling,  life  of  my  life,  pro- 
mise me  not  to  fret  again." 

"  JTret,  indeed,  with  you  to  love  me  ! 
Give  me  just  one  more." 


Cradock,  with  a  braver  heart  than  he 
ever  thought  to  own  again  (and  yet  with 
a  hole  and  a  string  in  it^  for,  after  all, 
he  did  not  own  it),  being  begged  away 
at  last  by  tlie  one  who  then  went  down 
on  her  knees,  only  to  beg  him  back 
again, — ^that  hapless  yet  most  blessed 
follow  strode  away  as  hard  as  he 
could^  for  fear  of  running  back  again  ; 
and  the  dusky  trees  closed  round  him, 
and  he  knew  and  loved  every  one  of 
them.  Then  the  latch  of  the  gate  for 
the  last  time  clicked,  when  he  was  out 
of  sight,  and  the  laurustinus  by  the  pier, 
beginning  to  bud  for  the  winter,  glis- 
tened in  the  moonlight  with  a  silent 
storm  of  tears. 

To  he  continued^ 
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"We  are  told  at  the  present  day  by 
prudent,  experienced  persons  that,  un- 
less a  young  man  can  begin  the  world 
where  his  father  left  off  as  to  income, 
it  is  mere  folly  for  him  to  think  of  mar- 
riage :  in  a  word,  that  "  Home "  has 
become  too  costly  an  institution  to  be 
maintained  except  by  those  who  have 
reached  the  top  of  the  hilL  Thus, 
seeing  that,  spite  of  all  improvements, 
we  are  yet  a  long  way  from  discovering 
any  honest  means  by  which  everybody 
may  grow  rich  in  a  hurry,  we  must 
accustom  ourselves  to  look  upon  the 
Temple  of  Hymen  as  a  sort  of  Asylum 
for  the  aged,  whither  venerable  bride- 
grooms will  lead  young  brides;  and 
when,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
after  a  few  years  they  sink  into  the 
grave,  tlie  young  widows  and  the  nur- 
series full  of  babies  will  be  left  to  shift 
for  themselves  as  best  they  may ;  unless, 
indeed,  marriage  and  babies  go  out  of 
fasliion  altogether,  except  in  those  up- 
peimost  and  lowermost  strata  of  society 
where  there  is  nothing  to  fear  and  no- 
thing to  hope  .pecuniarily. 


It  is,  then,  a  question  of  grave  impor- 
tance whether  these  prudent  people  an 
right  after  all ;  right,  that  is,  not  merelj 
in  recognising  a  present  fact,  but  in 
complacently  accepting  that  fcu^t  as  an 
inseparable  accompaniment  of  social  de- 
velopment, instead  of  deprecating  it  as  a 
transitory  blunder,  or  failure  of  society 
wisely  and  skilfully  to  adjust  its  ways 
to  that  inevitable  development.  And 
it  is  a  question  that  must  practically  be. 
solved  by  women  mainly,  for  they  are 
the  administrators  of  domestic  expen- 
diture. It  is  because  their  mode  of 
regulating  this,  their  habits  of  life,  will 
not  square  with  a. small,  though  what 
but  a  few  generations  back  was  thought 
a  competent,  income,  that  the  spur  is  eo 
incessantly  in  the  sides  of  the  poor  hack 
who  keeps  the  family  machine  going. 
No  wonder  he  too  often  breaks  down  in. 
health,  pocket,  or  conscience,  and  be- 
comes an  object  of  mingled  pity  and 
contempt  to  his  unencumbered  affluent 
bachelor  brethren,  who  jeeringly  sug- 
gest to  him  that  he  should  '^  bnng  up 
his  daughters  as  housemaids. '\    Poor. 
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man  !  times  have  cliaiiged  since  he  who 
rciuod  ill  health,  virtue,  and  intelligence 
a  liiiiiilv  of  children  was  held  in  honour 
as  a  valuable  member  of  the  state.  He 
is  simply  a  shortsighted  blockhead  who 
has  Hung  away  his  own  ease  and  com- 
fort to  no  purpose  by  taking  on  his 
shoulders  the  heavy  burthen  of  family 
cares. 

Happily,  the  human  heaii  is  often 
wiser  than  the  human  head,  and  leads 
us  right  in  spite  of  foolish  theories  and 
foolisli  ambiticms  which  buzz  about  the 
ears  and  perplex  the  bmin.  And  so 
tliore  is  still  a  majority  who  adventure 
to  climb  the  hill  \\'itli  another  hand 
in  theirs,  rather  than  to  make  an  easy 
unencumbered  ascent  alone.  Whv  the 
ascent  should  be  so  arduous  an  one,  and 
whether  it  need  be  so,  are  mattere  well 
worth  discussion,  even  though  they  may 
lead  us  into  some  homely  practical  de- 
tails. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  income  we 
now  regard  as  constituting  genteel  po- 
verty,— that  income  which  during  the 
first  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  a  man's 
career  is  all  he  can  hope  to  realize  in 
England,  whether  by  the  professions, 
the  civil  service,  or  literature,  and  which 
the  majority  never  get  beyond, — was  no 
poverty  at  all,  genteel  or  ungentecl,  but 
a  competence ;  and  what  is  now  mere 
competence  was  wealth.  If  the  mate- 
riid  progress  of  the  time  has  enlarged 
the  circle  of  men's  Avants  it  has  also 
abundantly  cheapened  the  supply  of 
them  :  therefore  on  this  score  a  balance 
with  the  past  may  be  pretty  evenly 
struck.  The  breaking  down  of  class 
distinctions,  and  growing  infatuation  of 
each  grade  in  vying  with  the  grade 
immediately  above  it,  is  a  more  active 
cause  of  the  embarrassment.  This,  how- 
(3ver,  is  an  old-fashioned  folly  as  well  as 
a  new,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  an  in- 
eradicable one.  But  there  is  a  remnant 
more  or  less  free  from  its  base  influence. 
.Vnd  the  worst  peculiarity  of  our  present 
case  is,  that  this  inadeqiiacy  of  ordi- 
narily attainable  means  to  the  scale  of 
ordinary  wants  presses  heavily  even 
upon  these  :  upon  people  who  desire 
nothing  less  reasonable  than  a  domestic 


interior  of  quiet  comfort  and  refinement 
as  far  removed  from  luxury  and  ostenta- 
tion on  the  one  hand  as  from  sordid 
shifts  and  mean  cares  on  the  other. 
And  here  it  is,  if  anywhere,  that  a 
remedy  can  be  applied,  a  reform  begin. 

Successive  generations  seem  as  prone 
to  run  into  contrary  extremes  as  indi- 
vidual men  and  women  during  successive 
periods  of  life.  Speaking  generally,  our 
excellent  but  illiterate  grandmothers  (all 
but  a  very  small  professedly  intellectual 
and  literary  class,  or  rather  clique)  ab- 
sorbed their  whole  time  and  thoughts  in 
domestic  affairs.  Great  in  the  culinary 
art,  achieving  miracles  of  patient  labour 
with  the  needle,  lynx-eyed  in  supervision 
of  her  servants,  the  lady  of  the  old 
school  thoroughly  understood  and  tho- 
roughly carried  out  the  business  of  pro- 
viding for  the  material  wants  of  her 
husband.  But  then  no  doubt  she  tor- 
mented him  not  a  little  with  her  fussi- 
ness  in  small,  and  impracticableness  in 
great  matters ;  for  these  are  the  almost 
inevitable  characteristics  of  a  mind  which 
dwellfi  exclusively  in  a  narrow  sphere. 
Certainly,  her  want  of  education  and  of 
its  resultant  widening  of  sympathies  and 
interests  must  have  made  her,  when  the 
vivacity  and  charm  of  youth  and  beauty 
were  gone,  but  a  tedious  companion  of 
his  leisure  hours,  and  were  thus  indi^ 
rectly  answerable  for  the  unexemplary 
manner  in  which  he  too  often  spent 
them  away  from  her,  as  depicted  in 
Hogarth's  "Modern  Midnight  Conver- 
sation." If  we  add  that^she  physicked 
her  children  and  scolded'  her  servants 
somewhat  superabundantly,  we  shall 
have  faithfully  enumerated  the  foibles 
and  limitations,  though  we  have  done 
scant  justice  to  the  useful  acquirements, 
the  homely  but  inestimable  virtues,  of 
these  ancient  gentlewomen. 

The  woman  of  the  present  day  seeks 
a  larger  life,  and  woidd  fain  be  not  only 
the  best  of  wives  but  also  the  dearest 
of  friends  to  her  husband.  She  cannot 
return  to  mental  stagnation.  Having 
lifted  up  her  head  and  opened  her  eyes 
upon  a  wider,  fairer  horizon,  she  can 
never  again  be  content  to  keep  them 
bent  doAvn  and  fi^ed  exdueiv^y  i^pon 
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the  narrow  field  of  domestic  economies. 
But  then  there  are  certain  inexorable 
fects  which  will  not  suffer  us  human 
creatures  to  shape  our  lives  wholly  ac- 
cording to  our  own  theory  of  what  is 
best  and  most  beautiful.  And  one  of 
these  inexorable  facts  is  that,  as  but  an 
insignificant  fraction  of  mankind  is  bom 
with  a  golden,  or  even  a  silver,  spoon  in 
its  mouth,  the  great  remainder  must  all, 
— even  those  upon  whom  Providence  has 
laid  also  a  high  vocation, — fulfil  with 
toil  [and  struggle  the  lower  one  of  bread- 
earning.  Hence  it  is  but  right  and 
fair  that  those  who  are  the  sharers  of 
these  earnings  should,  whatever  else 
they  have  to  achieve  in  fulfilment  of  the 
higher  demands  of  their  nature,  at  least 
not  fail  to  master  the  art  of  how  to  make 
the  best  and  the  most  of  these  toil- won 
earnings.  This,  surely,  is  bare  justice ; 
and  it  is  mainly  because  women  have 
quite  lost  the  secret  of  this  indispensable 
art  that  we  witness,  at  the  present  day, 
the  singular  and  unhappy  phenomenon 
of  a  sort  of  snarling  antagonism  between 
those  who  were  created  for  mutual  help 
and  comfort,  the  one  sex  tacitly  saying, 
"  A  wife  is  too  costly  an  incumbrance ;  I 
can  get  on  better  without  her : "  the 
other,  bridling  up  in  pardonable  pride  and 
resentment,  and  rejoining,  "Marriage  is 
"  not  the  sole,  or  necessarily  the  highest 
"  lot  for  a  woman ;  we  have  feculties  like 
"  yours,  and  can  provide  for  ourselves, 
"and  live  a  life  worth  living  alone,  if 
"  you  do  not  unjustly  shut  us  out  from 
"  the  business  of  the  world."  True  it  is, 
this  independence  on  the  one  side,  this 
resentment  on  the  other,  quickly  vanish 
under  the  beams  of  Love.  But  then,  too 
often,  the  sequel  is  such  as  almost  justifies 
the  croakers  and  sneerers,  and  the  pair 
have  to  wade  for  long  years  through  the 
mire  of  pecuniary  difficulties.  Yet  a  little 
sense,  a  little  effort  on  the  wife's  part 
would  triumphantly  refute  the  prophets 
of  evil,  and  enable  her  husband  to  reap 
the  just  fruit  of  his  labours  in  a  tran- 
quil, well-ordered  home. 

But  this  is  just  the  point  at  issue. 
Can  sense  and  effort  accomplish  this  im- 
portant end  ?  I  suppose  none  in  their 
senses  would  advocate  or  imagine  pos- 


sible a  return  to  that  engrossment  in 
household  duties  which  preceded  the 
present  complacent  and  entire  ignoring 
of  them.  We  might  as  well  be  asked 
to  return  to  the  habits  and  costume  of 
the  ancient  British  women  at  once.  But 
whether,  education  having  got  ns  into 
the  difficulty,  it  might  not  get  us  ont  of 
it  again ;  whether,  with  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  see  round  and  over  these 
duties,  we  might  not,  instead  of  alto- 
gether overlooking,  deal  with  them  in  a 
lighter  and  more  masterly  way,  subordi- 
nating them  within  due  limits;  whether, 
finally,  helplessness  is  inseparable  ^m 
refinement,  bodily  indolence  from  mental 
culture ; — ^these  are  questions  which  to 
answer  truly  and  convincingly  would  be 
a  thing  worth  the  doing. 

The  basis  of  success  in  all  occupations 
which  involve  the  relations  of  employer 
and  employed  is,  that  the  employer 
should  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  work  to  be  done,  what  it  consists 
in,  how  to  do  it,  and  how  long  it  shotdd 
take.  A  man  of  business  who  neglects 
this  places  his  interests  entirely  in  the 
keeping  of  irresponsible  agents,  and, 
human  nature  being  what  it  is,  arrives 
in  due  time  at  insolvency.  This  is  why 
the  self-made  man,  the  man  who  has 
been  sternly  initiated  into  the  whole 
mystery  by  having  himself  stood  in  the 
ranks  of  the  employed,  outstrips  those 
who  seem  to  start  so  flair  &om  the  van- 
tage-ground of  education  and  capital, 
and  builds  a  fortune  where  these  kick 
one  down.  And  the  mistress  of  a  house- 
hold who  neither  understands  what  a 
servant's  duties  are  (except,  perhapsi 
that  those  which,  affecting  her  imme- 
diate comfort,  force  themselves  upon  her 
notice),  still  less  how  and  when  they 
may  be  best  inlBYled,  will  certainly  not 
get  them  fulfilled  in  the  best  manner,  or 
by  the  8ixi^<b<a>t  nnmber  of  hands,  and 
hence  wLVV^-^v^'^*  ^^  latlier  miBmanago, 
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pcnditure  into  hands  wliicli  are  neither 
very  capable  nor  very  conscientious, 
your  purse  ^vill  empty  itself  surprisingly 
fast.  That  on  the  present  system  the 
entire  control  of  domestic  expenditure 
is  virtually  in  the  hands  of  servants  no 
candid  person  can  deny.  Your  yearly 
bills  are — what  your  cook  pleases,  cheer- 
fully assisted  as  she  is  by  her  fellow- 
servants  in  swelling  them  out  to  the 
handsomest  dimensions.  The  number 
of  servants  you  keep  cannot  even  be 
said  to  be  a  matter  of  your  own  choosing ; 
for,  if  you  want  those  that  lay  claim  to 
any  degree  of  efficiency,  you  must  take 
such  a  staff  as  they  themselves  prescribe. 
And  all  this  because  the  word  Mistress 
no  longer  means  one  who  governs,  but 
merely  one  who  pays — because,  as  a 
great  man  has  told  us,  we  have  invented 
the  theory  that  our  horse  goes  best 
with  the  reins  upon  his  neck,  and  when 
we  find  that  he  entangles  his  feet  in 
them,  or  gallops  at  a  madcap  pace,  are 
indignant  at  the  unaccountable  result ! 
I>ut  by  what  dexterous  feat,  then,  might 
wo  snatch  the  reins  again?  Of  the 
two  only  ways  of  governing — ^by  supe- 
rior knowledge,  or  by  superior  strength 
— happily  the  former  alone  (which  in 
the  long  run,  however,  overtakes  and 
swallows  up  the  latter,  though  at  the 
outset  they  often  diverge)  is  open  to  us. 

The  perfect  ease  with  which  a  servant 
can  find  a  new  situation  if  she  have  any 
grievance,  real  or  fancied,  in  her  old  one 
has,  among  several  disadvantages,  this 
serious  advantage — that  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  a  too  harsh  or  arbitrary  re- 
sumption of  authority,  but  only  of  that 
mild  rule  which  is  emphatically  "twice 
blessed ;"  for  it  mainly  consists  in  clear- 
ing away  all  hindrance  and  obscurity 
from  the  right  path  in  which,  with 
vigilant  eye  and  firm  hand  to  guide 
those  beneath  its  sway.  Of  course  the 
kind  of  superior  knowledge  needed  in 
this  case  is  not  to  be  attained  by  sitting 
with  folded  hands  meditating  about  it. 

Of  the  two  parts  into  which  Domestic 
ivlanagement  naturally  divides  itself^  the 
culinary  is  by  far  the  more  important 
fi^r  a  mistress  practically  to  acquaint 
herself  with,  desirable  as  is  a  thorough 


insight  into  every  branch  of  household 
work;  for  it  is  in  this  culinary  depart- 
ment that  the  worst  and  most  uncon- 
trollable leakage  in  the  expenditure 
takes  place.  Good  cookery  is  so  essential 
to  health  and  comfort,  yet  so  ill  under- 
stood generally,  that  a  servant  who  is 
but  moderately  proficient  in  the  art 
rules  her  master's  house  with  a  rod  of 
iron.  Whatever  price  she  puts  on  her 
skill,  not  directly  in  wages  indeed,  but 
indirectly  in  perquisites,  in  waste,  in 
self-induJgence,  in  dishonest  understand- 
ings with  the  tradesmen,  so  notorious, 
yet  so  hard  to  prove,  must  be  paid. 
Dismiss  her,  and  the  chances  are  you 
exchange  for  the  worse,  and  get  the 
moral  shortcomings  without  the  skilL 
For  servant-nature  would  be  altogether 
above  human  nature,  if  it  were  other- 
wise under  circumstances  of  such  temp- 
tation and  such  impunity.  Add  to 
this,  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
bringing-up  of  these  servants  has  been 
in  the  lap  of  grim  Povei-ty  (if  that  nar- 
row, bony  ledge  may  be  called  a  lap), 
which,  so  far  from  engendering  frugality, 
makes  mere  lavishness  and  waste  seem, 
by  force  of  bitter  contrast,  delightful  for 
their  own  sakes.  The  first  requisite 
for  learning  how  to  manage  money  well 
is  that  one  should  have  some  to  manage ; 
which  can  never  be  said  to  be  the  case 
with  those  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth. 
Besides,  supposing  the  genus  Cook  was 
peculiarly  exempt  from  human  infirmity, 
and  prepared  to  'take  more  care  of  your 
affairs  than  yon  are  yourself,  and  mira- 
culously to  combine  in  one  the  directive 
and  executive  functions ; — supposing 
this,  the  culinaiy  art  demands  an  amount 
of  nicety  and  tact  not  commonly  to  be 
met  with  among  those  who  have  been 
so  roughly  and  poorly  brought  up.  Grood 
cookery  is  hi  more  difficult  to  achieve 
than  bad  pianoforte-playing,  or  even  than 
school-girl  drawing,  or  the  most  elabo- 
rate embroidery.  And  there  are  certain 
characteristics  of  the  uneducated  female 
mind  specially  adverse  to  steady,  uni- 
form success: — a  contempt  for  the  use 
of  weights  and  measures,  for  instance, 
founded  on  thenotiontbatgaessing  is  a&r 
quicker  anddeveier  way  >  a  wantof  nicety 
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of  observation,  of  method,  of  ingonuity 
in  tracing;;  the  relations  of  cause  and 
effect,  resulting  in  an  obstinate  convic- 
tion that  when  the  pudding  turns  out  a 
fiiilure  it  is  purely  a  stroke  of  destiny. 
Hence,  if  moderately  successful  some- 
tiines,  there  is  always  hanging  over 
your  head  the  chance  of  an  "  unlucky" 
day  should  you  invite  a  few  friends  to  din- 
ner.  But  the  question  of  complete  success 
includes,  not  merely  how  the  thing  is 
done,  but  at  what  cost.  Now,  as  to  the 
present  race  of  servants,  we  all  know 
that  their  view  of  the  case  is,  the  more 
it  costs  the  better — above  all,  the  gen- 
teeler — it  is.  Why,  then,  waste  time  and 
pains  on  the  mean  art  of  thrifty  manage- 
ment for  no  other  end  than  to  rob 
"  ^Master  "  of  his  chief  prerogative  as  a 
gentleman — that  of  being  regardless  of 
expense 

I  feel  consoious  of  a  storm  of  indigna- 
tion gathering  in  the  breasts  of  those  fair 
readers  who  have  honoured  me  thus  far 
with  their  attention.  "  ^Tiat !  to  cook  . 
"  our  o^vn  dinners  !  To  spend  half  our 
"  time  in  the  kitchen  getting  red  faces, 
"  coarse  hands  and  sour  tempers?  To  run 
"about  after  our  servants  like  an  old- 
-fashioned farmer's  wife;  and  all  to 
"  screw  down  expenditure  a  hundred  or 
"  two  a  year  ?  Ikistenco  itself,  much 
"less  marriage,  weix)  it  with  an  arch- 
"  angel,  is  not  worth  having  on  such 
"  terms  ! ''  Certainly  not.  But  twelve 
years*  experience  emboldens  me  to  assert 
that  the  price  to  be  paid  for  a  practical 
insight  into  these  things  is  not  so  heavy, 
nay,  is  not  heavy  at  all,  and  that  the 
knowledge  is  worth  having  even  for  its 
own  sake.  As  to  the  sacrifice  of  time 
and  complexion,  it  must  be  borne  in 
muid  that,  speaking  generally,  the  part 
of  cookery  which  ciiiefly  demands  skill 
and  gives  scope  to  clever  management 
is  not  the  tedious  and  fatiguing  one  of 
actually  dressing  the  A'iands  upon  the 
fire,  but  the  preparations  of  them  for 
this  final  ]3rocess.  Not  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  latter  is  to  l^e  under- 
rated, still  less  the  possibilities  and 
probalnlities  of  its  being  set  about  in 
the  wrong  way  instead  of  the  right. 
"Do  you  never  have  to  cook  anything 


at  home]''  said  an  exasperated  lady  to 
her  young  servant.     "0   yes,   mum." 
"  Well,  then,  surely  you  know  how  long 
potixtoos  should  be  boiled  ] "     "  Why,  we 
"  puts  them  in  when  we  thinks  of  it, 
"  mum,  and  we  takes  them  out  when  we 
"wants  them,"  was  the   naive   reply. 
Still  there  are  certain  simple  rules  which 
(though  it  may  be  worth  wliile  to  go 
through,  once  for  all,  a  week  or  two's 
rough  experience  to  obtain  a  clear  insight 
into   them)   will,    duly   explained   and 
enforced,  enable  a  servant  of  the  most 
ordinary  capa<3ity  to  acquit  herself  satis- 
factorily in  this  department;  leaving  to 
her  mistress  only  the   lighter,  though 
more   difficult  preliminary  one,  which 
is  not  extraordinarily  fatiguing.     Hap* 
pily,  too,  it  is  the  very  reverse  of  needle- 
work in  tlus  important  respect:  that, 
whereas  the  needle  consumes  an  enor- 
mous amoimt  of  time  in  proportion  to 
the  result,  and  demands  as  good  as  no 
brains,  these  culinary  achievements^  on 
the  other  hand,  take  only  a  modeiate 
portion  of  time,  but  do  require  head. 
A  couple  of  hours  a  day  on  an  average, 
say,   never  more,   often  loss,   will  ac- 
complish all  that  is  ordinarily  necses- 
sary.     And  let  us  sum  up  once  more 
the    advantages    which   would    accrue 
from  this  small  investment  of  industiy 
and  self-denial  if,  at  the  worst,  it  proye 
self-denial     The  kitchen  is  the  heart  of 
the  kingdom,  the  true  seat  of  govern- 
ment in  domestic  economies ;  who  roles 
there,  rules  supreme.    A  visit  of  cere- 
mony for  a  few  moments  at  a  stated 
hour  in   the  morning  can  confer   no 
authority  whatever.     Neither   on    the 
other  hand  is  it  necessary  to  be  meddling 
and  muddling  there  perpetually,  or  to 
do  anything  contrary  to  the  instincts  of 
a  lady  in  the  way  of  espionage.     It  is 
simply   tliis,    that   by   being    actually 
busied  in    the   kitchen  a  short    time 
daily,  by  taking  into  her  own  hands 
the  management  and  execution  of  those 
arrangements  which  require  the   skill 
and  involve  the  entire  control  of  the 
housekeeping    expenditure,   a  mistresB 
effectually  breaks  the  rod  of  i)ower  in 
her  cook'ji  hands,  and  can  sweep  away 
at  once  the  "perquisite''  system,  the 
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waste,  and  the  dishonest  understandings 
Avitli  the  tradesmen;  because  she  is  in 
a  })usition  to  know  within  a  little  what 
is  really  and  honestly  needed  and  con- 
sumed, and  to  give  her  own  orders. 

Economy,  however,  is  not  the  solo 
henelit  to  follow.  There  is  an  ohl,  but 
not  yet  superannuated  maxim — if  you 
want  a  thing  well  done,  do  it  yoursel£ 
The  tangible  results  upon  the  dinner- 
tal)lc  would  be  no  less  satisfactory  than 
tho  reduced  cost  of  their  production. 
^'or  is  this  a  matter  of  slight  importance. 
The  best  nourished  body  is,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  most  capable  of  sustain- 
ing mental  work  and  resisting  disease. 
IJad  cookery  is  slow  poison  to  tliose 
who  work  hai'd.  To  set  before  a  man 
who  returns  exhausted  in  mind  and 
body  from  his  day's  work,  a  messy,  un- 
ai)petizing  dinner  is,  if  it  occur  excep- 
tionally, to  spoil  bis  temper,  or,  if  that 
be  unspoilablc,  his  comfort  for  the 
evening.  But,  if  it  occur  liabitually,  it 
is  to  knock  ten  or  a  dozen  years  off  his 
lease  of  life.  Then,  too,  it  is  no  small 
satisfaction  to  be  able,  if  hospitably 
inclined,  to  insure  your  friends  a  dinner 
which,  if  modest  in  its  pretensions,  is 
thuroughly  excellent ;  not  a  specious 
display,  such  as  a  second  or  third  rate 
"professed"  cook,  or  the  neighbouring 
confectioner,  would  set  befoix}  them; 
everything  looking  like  what  it  isn't 
and  tasting  of  nothing  in  particular. 
Xot  to  mention  that  there  is  a  double 
zest  in  witnessing  the  comfort  and  en- 
joyment of  your  guests,  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  some  time  and  pains  on 
your  jiart  have  contributed  to  the  result 

The  chief  practical  difficulty,  as  every- 
body will  readily  anticipate,  arises  from 
the  unanimous  and  resolute  manner  in 
which  the  existing  race  of  servants 
would  set  their  faces  against  the  unwel- 
come innovation.  It  nmst  be  confessed 
that  a  young  mistress  who  should  make 
her  a])pearance  one  morning  for  tlie  first 
time  in  the  kitchen,  prepared  for  busi- 
ness in  real  earnest  (with  wliite  apron 
and  tucked-up  sleeves — not  by  any 
means  an  unbecoming  costume,  by  the 
way)  would  be  greeted  by  her  cook,  aj9 
soon  as  indignation  and  astonishment 


subsided  to  the  point  of  recovering  voice, 
with  the  re([uest  to  "  suit  herself  by  that 
day  month."     "Well,  then,"  the  young 
mistress  must  be  prepared  to  reply  men- 
tally, "  I  loUl  suit  myself  with  one  who 
if  without  your  small  qualifications  is  also 
without  your  gigantic  cZwqualifications 
for  a  faithful,  efficient  servant."    And, 
to  accomplish  this,  she  must  be  prepared 
to  take  in  hand  the  mw  material,— the 
young  girl,  who,  if  she  have  not  much  to 
wnlearn,  has  almost  everything  to  learn. 
She  must  expect  for  a  time  to  go  through 
some  disagreeable  and  even  arduous  ex- 
periences.    For,  if  her  cook  knew  little, 
she  probably  knows  less.     But  courage  ! 
A  few  failures  will  soon  teach  success, 
since  these  matters  really  do  not  tran- 
scend the  ordinaiy  range  of  human  in- 
tellect, when  they  are  investigated  with  a 
will.     And  there  is  no  better  appren- 
ticeship for  an  inexperienced  mistress, 
than  that  of  having  a  thoroughly  incom- 
petent servant.   It  is  something  towards 
understanding  how  things  ought  to  be 
when  you  are  made  painftilly  sensible  of 
how  they  ought  not  to  be.     Besides,  it 
saves  the  awkwardness  of  the  less  expe- 
rienced having  to  direct  the  more  expe- 
rienced, and  the  risk  of  giving  occasion 
by  unsuccessful  experiments  to  unseemly 
triumph  on  the  part  of  those  you  seek 
to  teach.     It  is  not  without  its  oompen- 
sations  as  w^ell  as  its   drawbacks,  this 
having  to  train  young  servants,  provided 
they  are  taken  from  a  humble  situation, 
not  from  a  subordinate  place  in  some 
great  establishment     The  material  is 
plastic  then ;  open  to  good  influences ; 
the  human  not  yet  entirely  swallowed 
up  in  the  servant  nature.     And  that  is 
saying  a  great  deal     For  the  specific  set 
of  circumstances  which  form  the  servant 
class  into  what  it  is,  which  give  to  it  its 
distinctive  and  most  unadmirable  pecu- 
liarities, are, — to  our  shame  be  it  spoken, 
who  have  had  the  chief  shaping  of  these 
circumstances, — unwholesome  and  dete- 
riorating.    Servants  are  what  their  em- 
ployers have  made  them.    We  take  them 
from  dense  ignorance  aiid  poverty  to 
place  them  in  the  midst  of  comparative 
luxury,  without  guidance  and  control, 
asking,  in  return  for  high  pay  and  un- 
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limited  means  of  self-iudulgence,  to  be 
spared    all    trouble    ourselves,   all-con- 
sciousness of  the  life  below  stairs,  save 
so  far  as  it  ministers  to  our  comfort,  as 
much,  as  possible  after  the  fashion  of  the 
hands  in  the  Palace  of  the  White  Cat. 
But  human  nature  does  not  work  well 
on  this  plan.     .With  every  safeguard 
from  harm,  every  stimulus  to  good,  it 
has  a  knack  of  going  wrong,  of  falling 
short  of  the  mark.     How,  then,  if  in- 
stead of  safeguards  we  substitute  impu- 
nity ;  instead  of  stimulus  to  good,  bound- 
less opportunities  for  evil  ?     We  do  but 
reap   the  natural  and  inevitable   fruit 
when  we  find  oui*selves  groaning  under 
the  tyranny  of  a  race  who  dwell  in  our 
homes  like  a  hostile  tribe,  preying  ruth- 
lessly on  our  resources,  yielding  in  re- 
turn a  grudging  eye-service ;  submitting 
where  they  must  without   respect    or 
esteem,  evading  where   they  can;   and 
finally  quitting  us  without  regret  if  the 
chance  of  a  richer  or  more  facile  prey 
offer.     But  once  let  a  mistress   enter 
actively  within  their  sphere ;  let  there 
be,  so  to  speak,  a  human  relation  esta- 
blished between  them,  and  she  will  find 
it  quite  possible,  by  the  sole  magic  of 
her  influence  and  example,  to  subdue 
the  hostile  into  a  faithful,  loyal,  service- 
able race.     For  happily  there  is  nothing 
surer  in  this  world  than  that  excellence 
generates  excellence,  in  whatever  sphere 
it  works.     The  proverb,  *'  Like  mistress 
like  maid,"  has  a  double  truth.     If  a 
negligent    mistress   makes  a  negligent 
servant,  a  painstaking,  considerate  one 
wiU  not  fail  to  be  rewarded  with  a 
development  of  corresponding  qualities 
in  those  she  employs ;  always  supposing 
she  has  had  the  judgment  or  the  good 
fortune  to  choose  fair  average  specimens 
of  humanity,  not  the  exceptionally  unto- 
ward.    Only  it  is  clear  that  she  must 
"  stoop  to  conquer."     Her  influence,  and 
that  still  more  efficacious  thing,  her  ex- 
ample, cannot  reach  her  servants,  but 
by  bringing  them  to  bear  on  matters 
which  come  home  to  their  business  and 
bosom.     You  may  be  a  sublime  instance 
of  perfection  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
they  not  so  much  as  discover  the  fact, 
far  less  be  operated  upon  by  it,  if  you 


are  always  over  their  heads,  morally  and 
intellectually  as  well  as  physically.  Bnt, 
if  you  carry  with  you  method,  skill,  and 
management,  thoroughness,  patience  and 
ingenuity  in  coping  with  small  diffi- 
culties, perfect  fairness  and  kindness 
into  those  very  concerns  in  which  you 
demand  the  lie  qualities  from  them, — 
they  could  then  understand,  respect,  and 
imitate  you ;  all  the  more  so  because  they 
would  themselves  reap  large  benefit  from 
such  a  course  on  your  part. 

Of  course,  commonplace  people  Tnll 
not  be  the  first  to  undertake!  so  bold  a 
reform.  It  is  their  business  in  life  to 
discover  difficulties  and  invent  obstruc- 
tions ;  not  to  conquer,  demoHsliy  or 
circumvent  the  same.  Neither  is  it  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  those  whose 
means  are  sufficiently  easy  to  prevent 
any  serious  pecuniary  inconvenience 
resulting  from  a  lax  system  of  manage- 
ment, should  be  among  the  first  to  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  in  removing 
evils  of  which  they  are  but  partially 
conscious.  Though,  probably,  when  a 
few  of  those  energetic  spirits  to  whom. 
difficulties  and  impossibilities  (*'  ce  bSte 
de  mot")  are  but  the  stimulus  to  suc- 
cessful exertion,  have  smoothed  the 
way  and  proved  the  feasibleness  and 
advantageousness  of  their  course,  a  con- 
tinually increasing  number  will  follow 
them :  the  right  and  natural  thing  being 
that  all  whose  wealth  is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  have  a  housekeeper — a 
person,  that  is,  superior  in  station  and 
training  to  a  servant — ^to  be  the  respon- 
sible head  of  the  establishment,  should 
really  and  practically,  instead  of  nomi- 
nally, fill  that  office  for  themselves. 

Meanwhile,  for  those  whose  footsteps 
are  dogged  by  petty  cares,  who  find  that 
the  money  goes  they  know  not  how,  yet 
brings  them  in  a  poor  return  of  comfort^ 
while  at  each  year's  end  a  deficit  has  to 
be  faced,  small  in  itself,  perhaps,  liut 
which  soon  shows  a  snowball-l^e  pro- 
pensity for  rolling  up  into  unmanageable 
dimensions,  here  is  a  remedy  whoUy  in 
a  woman's  own  hands  if  they  be  but 
animated  by  a  willing  heart  And  at 
the  cost  of  what?  Not  of  her  habits 
and  claims  as  a  gentlewoman ;  fixr  these 
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must  be  of  a  superficial,  weakly  kind 
indeed,  if  an  hour  or  two  daily  of  prac- 
tical usefulness  can  prove  detrimental 
to  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  substi- 
tution of  a  real  for  a  merely  nominal 
authority  over  her  household,  and  the 
sense  of  adequacy — of  the  power  of 
doing  successfully  what  lies  before  her 
to  be  done — tend  naturally  to  impress  a 
simple  dignity  on  the  character  and 
bearing,  beside  which  the  supercilious 
fine-lady  ism,  much  cultivated  at  the 
present  day,  shows  paltry  enough.  Not 
of  her  intellectual  tastes  and  accom- 
plishments j  for  a  better  prelude  to 
exercising  these  with  vigour  and  enjoy- 
ment could  not  be  conceived  than  the 
bodily  activity  and  the  development  of 
common  sense  involved  in  an  efficient 
discharge  of  domestic  duties.  Health, 
cheerfulness,  patience,  wisdom,  come  of 
very  homely  operations.  As  to  the 
time  consumed,  it  will  in  the  end  be 
found  a  gain  rather  than  a  loss.  For 
one  hour  with  zest  is  worth  half-a-dozen 
burthened  with  the  consciousness  of  an 
affluence  of  leisure.  Those  who  are  not 
compelled  to  make  time  for  their  favourite 
pursuits,  end  by  using  them  to  kill 
time,  which,  like  other  good  gifts,  seems 
precious  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
difficulty  of  securing  it.  To  a  woman 
who  has  no  special  pursuits  or  mental 
activities,  here  is  at  least  one  occupation 
which  will  redeem  her  life  from  the 
charge  of  entire  triviality  and  useless- 
ness. 

There  are  not  a  few.  to  whom  still  . 
graver  and  dearer  interests  are  staked 
upon  this  question  of  whether  or  no  it 


be  possible  to  make  small  means  a  suc- 
cess j  to  compass  with  them,  that  is,  a 
home  in  which  a  man  may  Uve  his  best 
life,  and  find,  not  a  fresh  source  of  harass 
and  difficulty  to  add  to  business  cares, 
but  a  safe  refuge  from  these.  If  this 
can  be  so,  if  it  lies  within  a  woman's 
power  to  realize  so  fair  a  result  with  the 
ordinary  earnings  of  the  first  half  of  a 
professional  or  business  career,  then 
indeed  has  she  an  indefeasible  right  to 
marry  a  man  for  what  he  is,  and  not 
for  what  he  has,  and  may  prudently  set 
at  defiance  the  counsels  of  the  prudent. 
For  she  is  not  rushing  blindfold  into  an 
enterprise  of  which  she  has  not  counted 
and  cannot  meet  the  cost,  and  will  not 
be  a  helpless  burthen  to  drag  her  husband 
down  into  social  defeat,  while  he  has  to 
swim  against  the  tide.  She  may  safely 
rely  on  her  own  right  hand  and  stout 
heart  to  help  in  meeting  the  one,  in 
breasting  the  other.  It  is  but  to  do 
again  what  was  done  long  ago ;  adding, 
indeed,  a  more  beautiful  superstructure 
upon  that  old,  solid  basis,  as  her  present 
culture  and  standing-point  so  readily 
admit  and  demand.  "  He  who  would  he 
more  than  others  must  do  more^^  There 
is  the  whole  secret  of  success.  Fortune 
cannot  baffle  ambition  that  has  sO  sound 
a  foothold.  And  in  these  days,  when 
there  is  much  eagerness  to  obtain  as  wide 
a  scope  as  possible  for  the  energies  and 
talents  of  women,  there  certainly  could 
not  be  a  better  starting-point  than  to 
begin  by  carrying  a  masculine  efficiency 
and  thoroughness  into  the  regulation 
of  this  their  special  and  inalienablo 
domain. 
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BY   HENRY   KINGSLEY. 


The  colony  of  South  Australia,  now 
the  largest  of  the  five  colonies,  was, 
about  the  year  1841,  practically  the 
smallest.  The  area  available,  either  for 
cultivation  or  pasturage,  seemed  at  that 
time  to  be  extremely  limited.     North- 


ward of  the  cjolony  lay,  or  seemed  to 
lie,  the  hideous,  hopeless  basin  of  Lake 
Torrens — a  land  of  salt  mud  and  shift- 
ing sand,  from  the  description  of  Sturt 
and  Eyre,  in  which  human  life  was  im- 
possible,  and  the  external  aspects  of 
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which  were  so  horrible  that  the  eye 
wearied  with  looking  on  them,  and  the 
sickened  soul  soon  brooded  itself  into 
madness.  North-westward  nothing  had  as 
yet  been  discovered  but  grassless  deserts, 
while  westward  no  human  foot  had  pene- 
trated beyond  Eyre's  peninsula.  But 
the  coast  line  to  the  west,  between  Port 
Lincoln,  in  South  Australia,  and  King 
George's  Sound,  in  West  Australia,  a 
distance  of  thirteen  hundred  miles,  had 
been  surveyed  by  Flinders  from  the  sea, 
and  pronounced  by  him  to  be  what  it  is. 

That  main  part  of  the  South  Austra- 
lian coast  called  the  Australian  Bight 
is  a  hideous  anomaly,  a  blot  on  the  face 
of  nature,  the  sort  of  place  one  gets  into 
in  bad  dreams.  For  seven  hundred 
miles  there  is  no  harbour  tit  to  shelter  a 
mere  boat  from  the  furious  south  wind, 
which  rushes  up  from  the  Antarctic  ico 
to  supply  the  vacuum  caused  by  the 
burning,  heated,  waterless  continent 
But  there  is  worse  than  this.  For  eleven 
hundred  miles  no  rill  of  water,  no,  not 
the  thickness  of  a  baby's  little  finger, 
trickles  over  the  cruel  cliffs  into  the 
sailless,  deserted  sea.  I  cast  my  eye 
over  the  map  of  the  world,  and  see  that 
it  is  without  parallel  anywhere.  A 
land  which  seems  to  have  been  formed 
not  by  the  'prentice  hand  of  nature, 
Init  by  nature  in  her  dotage.  A  work 
badly  conceived  at  first,  and  left  crude 
and  unfinished  by  the  death  of  the  artist 
Old  thoughts,  old  conceptions  which 
produced  good  work,  and  made  the  earth 
glad  cycles  agone,  attempted  again  with 
a  failing  hand.  Conceive  digging  thrdugh 
a  three-foot  crust  of  i)leiocene  formation, 
tilled  with  crude,  almost  imbecile,  forms 
of  the  lowest  animal  life,  millions  of 
ages  later  than  Eozoun  Canadense,  yet 
hardly  higher ;  and  then  finding  shift- 
ing sea-sand  below !  Horrible,  most 
liorrible ! 

This,  the  most  awful  part  of  the 
earth's  crust,  a  thousand  miles  in  length, 
has  been  crossed  once,  and  once  only. 
Not  by  a  well-appointed  expedition  wiUi 
oamels,  with  horse -drays,  preserved 
meats,  and  a  fiddler ;  but  by  a  solitary 
man  on  foot.  A  man  irritated  by  dis- 
appointment ;    nigh  worn-out   by    six 


months'  dread  battle  with  nature  in  her 
crudest  form  :  a  man  who,  having  been 
commissioned  to  do  something  in  the 
way  of  exploration,  would  not  ictum 
home  without  results :  a  man  in  whose 
path  lurked  murder,  foul,  treacherous, 
unexpected — the  murder  of  a  well-tried 
friend.  To  such  a  man  has  hitherto 
been  reserved  the  task  of  walking  a 
thousand  miles  round  the  AustraBan 
Bight  Was  there  ever  such  a  walk 
yet  ?  I  have  never  heard  of  sach  an- 
other. 

Of  this  Mr.  Eyre,  who  made  this  nn-* 
paralleled  journey,  I  know  but  little, 
save  this: — He  knew  more  about  the 
aboriginal  tribes,  their  habiti,  langnage, 
and  80  on,  than  any  man  before  or 
since.  He  was  appointed  Mack  Protec- 
tor for  the  Lower  Muiray,  and  did  his 
work  well  He  aeems  to  have  been 
{teste  Charles  Sturt^  from  whom  there 
is  no  appeal)  a  man  eminently  kind, 
generous,  and  just.  No  man  concealed 
less  than  Eyre  the  vices  of  the  natives^ 
but  no  man  stood  more  stedfastly  in 
the  breach  between  them  and  the 
squatters  (the  great  pastoral  aristocracy) 
at  a  time  when  to  do  so  was  social 
ostracism.  The  almost  unexampled 
valour  which  led  him  safely  through  the 
hideous  desert  into  which  we  have  to 
follow  him,  served  him  well  in  a  fight 
more  wearing  and  more  dangerous  to 
his  rules  of  riglit  and  wrong.  He  pleaded 
for  the  black,  and  tried  to  stop  the  war 
of  extermination  which  was,  is,  and  I 
suppose  will  be,  carried  on  by  the 
colonists  against  the  natives  in  the  un* 
settled  districts  beyond  reach  of  the 
public  eye.  His  task  was  hopeless.  It 
was  easier  for  him  to  find  water  in  the 
desert  than  to  find  mercy  for  the  savages. 
Honour  to  him  for  attempting  it,  how- 
ever. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  also, 
that  this  band  of  country  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking  practically 
divides  the  penal  settlement  of  Western 
Australia  from  the  civilized  republics  of 
the  eastern  coast,  and  must  be  crossed 
by  any  convict  who  should  make  his 
escape.  The  terror  of  the  colonists 
which  showed  itself  in  such  extreme 
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irritation  tlio  other  day,  when  it  was 
proposed,  to  send  more  criminals  to 
Perth,  was  not  without  foundation,  how- 
ever. There  is  very  little  doubt  that  a 
practicable  route  exists  from  the  east  to 
the  west,  in  the  centre  of  the  continent, 
about  a  thousand  miles  to  the  north  of 
the  southern  coast — probably,  I  have 
thought  for  a  long  time,  by  the  Valley 
of  the  Murchison. 

It  was  originally  proposed  to  send 
out  an  expedition  under  the  command 
of  Mr.  Eyre,  to  cross  the  bight  to  the 
westward  ;  but  his  opinion  was  that 
although  a  light  party  might  force  their 
way,  yet  their  success  would  be  in 
the  main  useless,  as  it  would  bo  impos- 
sible ever  to  follow  with  stock  in  conse^ 
quence  of  the  badness  of  the  country, 
and  thus  the  main  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion would  be  missed,  and  the  expense 
incurred  without  adequate  commercial 
results.  The  committee,  therefore, 
jdelding  to  his  representations,  com- 
missioned him  to  go  north,  and  attempt 
to  explore  the  interior. 

In  this  he  was  unsuccessful.  Four 
hundred  miles  to  the  north  of  Adelaide 
he  got  into  the  miserable  country, 
known  then  as  the  basin  of  Lake 
Torrens — now  known  as  Lakes  Gregory, 
Torrens,  and  Blanche — a  flat  depressed 
region  of  the  interior,  not  far  from  equal 
to  the  basin  of  Lake  Superior,  of  alter- 
nate mud,  brackish  water,  and  sand; 
after  very  wet  seasons  probably  quite 
covered  with  water,  but  in  more  mode- 
rate ones  intersected  with  bands  of  dry 
land  varying  in  size.  It  is  certain  that 
in  1841  Eyro  found  a  ring  of  water 
round  him  live  hundred  miles  in  extent, 
and  that  in  18 GO  MacKinlay  crossed  it, 
finding  nothing  but  a  desert  fifty  miles 
broad,  without  water  visible  on  eithei^ 
hand, — came  immediately  into  good 
country  abounding  with  water,  and 
crossed  the  continent  from  south  to  north. 

Such  an  achievement  was  not  for 
Eyre.  To  MacKinlay  and  others  was 
left  the  task  of  showing  the  capabilities 
of  Australia  :  to  Eyre  that  of  showing 
her  deficiencies.  Beaten  back  from  the 
north  at  all  points,  he  determined  to 
follow  out  the  first  plan  of   the  expe- 


dition, and  try  the  coast-line  westward. 
He  forced  his  way  out  of  this  horrid 
barren  region,  bounded  (if  the  reader  will 
kindly  look  at  his  Keith  Johnston,  plate 
19,  enlarged  plate  of  Australia  in  the 
comer,  or  at  any  available"' map  of 
Australia)  by  Lakes  Torrens^  Gregory, 
and  Blanche — crossing  the  quasi-em- 
bouchure  of  Lake  Torrens  into  the  sea, 
and  crossing  that  great  peninsula  wkich 
now  bears  his*name,  "Eyria;"  and, 
after  various  difficulties  and  aggravations, 
he  formed  a  dep6t  of  his  party  at  Streaky 
Bay,  just  a  thousand  miles  on  the  eastern 
or  \vrong  side  of  King  George's  Sounds 
the  object  of  his  journey. 

Here  weary  months  were  past,  in 
desperate  fruitless  efforts  to  find  a 
better  country  to  the  westward  or  north- 
ward. No  water  was  to  be  had  except 
by  digging,  and  that  was  generally 
brackish,  sometimes  salt.  The  countrj' 
was  treeless  and  desolate,  of  limestone 
and  sand,  the  great  oolite  cliffs,  which 
wall  the  ocean  for  so  many  hundred 
miles,  just  beginning  to  rise  towards 
the  surface.  The  heat  was  so  fearful 
that>  on  one  of  the  expeditions  which 
Mr.  Eyre  made  westward,  a  strong 
courageous  man  lay  down,  as  uneducated 
men  will  do  when  things  get  to  a 
certain  stage  of  desperation.  But  Eyre 
got  him  up  again,  and  got  him  down  to 
the  shore,  where  they  found  the  shadow 
of  a  great  rock  in  that  weary  land,  and 
saved  themselves  by  bathing  the  whole 
afternoon.  This  was  the  sort  of  country 
they  had  to  contend  with. 

Eyre  succeeded  in  rounding  the  head 
of  the  bight  by  taking  a  diay  full  of 
water  with  him,  making  a  distance  of 
138  miles.  The  country,  however,  did 
not  improve,  and  after  seven  months, 
he  was  back  at  his  dep6t  at  Fowler's  Bay 
(lat  32^  S.  long.  132**  E.)  with  no  better 
results  than  these* 

The  expedition  had  hitherto  consisted 
of  Mr.  Eyre,  Mr.  Scott>  Mr.  Eyre's 
overseer,  two  Englishmen,  a  corporal  of 
engineers,  and  two  natives.  Moreover, 
a  small  ship  had  been  at  its  command, 
and  had  more  than  once  communicated 
with  Adelaide.  It  had  been  Mr.  Eyre's 
later  plan  to  take  part  of  his  party  over- 
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land,  and  keep  this  vessel  to  co-operate 
-with  him ;  but  the  answer  from  Adelaide 
was  inexorable,  though  polite :  the  ves- 
sel must  not  leave  the  limits  of  the 
colony — must  not,  that  is  to  say,  go 
further  west  than  long.  130°  E. ;  no 
further,  indeed,  than  Eyre  had  been 
himself.  This  was  a  groat  disappoint- 
ment and  perplexity.  What  to  do  ] — 
But  home  save  by  one  route — never ! 
After  very  little  cogitation  he  came  to 
the  following  desperate  resolution, — to 
dismiss  the  whole  of  the  expedition 
except  one  man,  and  with  three  natives 
to  face  the  thing  out  liimsel£ 

Taking  his  young  companion,  Mr. 
Scott,  to  walk  with  him  upon  the  shore, 
lie  unfolded  Ids  plan  to  him,  and  gently 
but  firmly  dismissed  him.  Scott  pleaded 
hard  to  share  the  danger,  but  Eyre  was 
immoveable.  He  had  selected  another, 
a  trusty,  tried  selrvant  and  comrade  for 
years  past,  the  man  hitherto  mentioned 
as  his  overseer. 

This  man  Mr.  Eyre  took  on  one  side, 
and  spoke  to  most  earnestly.  He  pointed 
the  almost  hopelessness  of  their  task — 
the  horror  of  the  country  before  them, 
the  perils  of  thirst,  the  perils  of  savages, 
the  awful  distance,  nine  hundred  mdes. 
Then  he  told  him  that  he  was  free  to 
return  to  Adelaide  and  civilization,  and 
leave  him  alone;  and  then  he  asked 
him,  Would  he  go  now  ?  And  the 
answer  was,  "  Yes,  by  heaven,  to  the 
very  end ! " 

His  name  is  worth  recording — John 
Baxter.  A  good  sound,  solid  English 
name.  The  man  himself  too,  seems  to 
have  been  nobly  worthy  of  his  name, 
and  to  have  possessed  no  small  portion 
of  the  patient  and  stead&st  temper  of 
his  great  Shropshire  namesake. 

Baxter  remaining  firm,  his  plan  re- 
quired no  more  maturing.  Although 
the  Adelaide  Government  had  refused 
to  allow  the  schooner  to  co-operate  with 
him,  they  had  generously  sent  him 
everything  else  he  had  asked.  With  a 
view  to  his  westward  journey,  he  had 
asked  them  to  send  him  large  quantities 
of  bran  and  oats,  to  put  his  horses — in 
8a<l,  low  condition  in  this  almost  grass- 
less  desert — into  such  strength  as  would 


enable  them  to  start  with  some  -wild 
hope  of  success.  They  had  done  so, 
and  now  Eyre,  dismissing  all  his  com- 
panions except  Baxter  and  three  natives, 
determined  to  remain  encamped  where 
he  was,  until  the  bran  and  oats  were 
consumed,  and  then  set  out. 

So  in  camp  he  remained  for  six 
weeks,  his  horses  improving  day  by 
day.  Baxter,  the  self-devoted  hero,  was 
a  somewhat  diligent  and  unromantic 
hero,  and  all  this  time  worked  like  a 
galley-slave.  A  strange  fellow  this  quiet 
Baxter.  He  could  make  shoes  among 
other  things,  could  shoe  the  horses,  make 
pack-saddles,  do  a  hundred  and  fifty 
tilings  ;  all  of  which  he  did  with  steady, 
quiet  diligence  this  lonely  six  weeks,  as 
if  a  little  voice  was  ever  singing  in  his 
ear,  "The  night  cometh  in  wMch  no 
man  can  worki''  I  confess  that  I  should 
have  liked  to  know  that  man  Baxter, 
but  that  is  impossible ;  one  can  only 
say  that  once  there  was  a  very  noble 
person  whom  men  called  so,  and  that 
not  ten  educated  persons  living  ever 
heard  of  his  name. 

The  six  weeks  passed;  the  horses  and 
men  got  into  good  condition,  as  well  fit 
for  their  hopeless  journey  as  horses  and 
men  were  ever  likely  to  be.  It  became  time 
to  start,  and  they  prepared  to  start ;  and 
here  occurs  one  of  those  curious  coinci- 
dences of  time  which  do  not  startle  ns 
in  a  novel  like  "Aurora  Floyd," because 
we  know  that  the  author  has  command 
of  time  and  space,  and  uses  them  with 
ability  for  our  amusement^  but  which  do 
startle  us,  and  become  highly  dramatic, 
when  we  find  them  in  a  commonplace 
journal,  like  that  of  Eyre.  Eyre  and 
Baxter  were  engaged  in  burying  such 
stores  as  they  could  not  take  with  them, 
when  they  heard  a  shot  from  the  bay. 
Thinking  some  whalers  had  come  in, 
they  hurriedly  concealed  their  work, 
and  went  towards  the  shore.  It  was 
no  whaler.  It  was  their  own  cutter, 
the  Hero,  which  had  been  to  Adelaides, 
and  had  returned.  The  two  men  they 
met  on  the  shore  were  the  captain  of 
the  Hero  and  young  Scott,  who  brought 
a  message,  and  innumerable  letters. 

The  message  verbally  delivered,  nay. 
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enforced  "by  Scott,  and  the  gist  of  the 
innumerable  letters,  was  all  the  same. 
"  You  have  failed  in  your  plans  of  in- 
Tading  our  hopeless  interior  country. 
So  did  Sturt  and  others.  But  don't  take 
it  to  heart.  Come  hack  to  us.  You 
have  done  and  suffered  enough  to  make 
the  colony  love  and  respect  you.  Come 
back  to  us,  and  we  -will  give  you  a  wel- 
come, with  three  times  three.  But  for 
God's  sake  give  up  this  hopeless  suicidal 
solitary  expedition  to  the  West  You 
yourself  first  pointed  out  the  hopeless- 
ness of  such  an  expedition,  and  we  see 
from  your  reports  how  utterly  hopeless 
it  is  ;  you  were  right.  Come  back,  and 
make  a  fresh  start.  Don't  in  your  noble 
obstinacy  commit  suicide." 

Not  a  word  said,  if  you  will  please  to 
remark  it  (though  he  does  not,  never 
thought  of  it),  of  sending  the  cutter 
along  the  shore  to  co-operate  with  him. 
Eather  singular,  and  rather,  I  think, 
disgraceful.  "  My  dear  fellow,"  said  the 
Irish  gentleman,  "  I'd  share  my  last  meal 
with  you.  If  I  had  only  a  potato  left, 
I'd  give  you  the  skin." 

The  answer  to  these  letters  was 
quietly,  and  possibly  foolishly,  decisive. 
**  The  money  raised  for  this  expedition 
was  raised  for  exploring  the  West 
coast.  I  diverted  these  funds,  and  per- 
suaded the  committee  to  let  me  under- 
take a  ]N^orthern  expedition.  I  have 
failed  in  that.  I  decline  to  return  home 
without  result,  and  so — and  so — will  go 
westward,  thank  you,  to  such  fate  as 
Ood  shall  send.  Will  not  at  all  events 
return  an  unsuccessful  man;  will  leave 
my  bones  in  the  desert  sooner  than  that. 
And  so  good-bye,  young  Scott ;  Baxter 
and  I  will  pull  through  it  somehow — or 
won't.  Love  to  Adelaide  friends,  and 
many  thanks  for  kind  wishes  (not  a  word 
about  the  twopenny-halfpenny  business 
of  refusing  him  the  ship),  and  so  we  will 
start  if  you  please.  As  for  going  home 
again,  save  by  Eling  George's  Sound, 
once  for  all.  No." 

A  most  obstinate  and  wrongheaded 
man.  Baxter  it  seems  equally  wrong- 
headed.  Scott  went  back  with  his 
message,  and  Eyre  and  Baxter  started, 
with  three  savages,  on  their  journey, 
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One  of  these  savages  requires  notice 
from  us ;  his  name  was  Wylie.  A  frizzly- 
haired,  slab-sided,  grinning,  good- 
natured  young  rascal ;  with  infinite 
powers  of  giggling  on  a  full  belly,  and 
plaintively  weeping  on  an  empty  one — 
at  least  so  I  should  guess.  But  withal 
some  feeling  of  a  faithful  doglike  devo- 
tion in  the  darkened  soul  of  him,  as 
events  proved — something  more  in  the 
inside  of  the  man  than  any  marmoset  or 
other  monkey  ever  had  got,  or  ever 
would  get  after  any  number  of  cycles, 
one  cannot  help  thinking.  This  feUow 
Wylie  was  a  rnan  after  all ;  as  were,  in- 
deed, the  other  two  natives,  though  bad 
enough  specimens  of  the  genus. 

Having  now  brought  my  reader  on  to 
the  real  starting  point  of  the  great  ad- 
venture, we  may  as  well  sum  up  the 
forces,  by  which  this  campaign  against 
nature,  in  her  very  worst  mood,  was  to 
be  accomplished.  The  party  which 
accompanied  Mr.  Eyre  when  he  took  a 
final  ferewell  of  Mr.  Scott,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  25th  of  February,  1841, 
consisted  of — John  Baxter,  the  useful 
hero  ;  the  black  boy,  Wylie,  before 
spoken  of ;  two  other  black  boys ;  nine 
horses ;  a  Timor  pony  (a  small  ^nd  of 
fiend  or  devil,  who  has  been  allowed,  for 
purposes,  to  assume  the  form  of  a  dimi- 
nutive horse,  and  in  comparison  with 
which  Cruiser,  or  Mr.  Gumey's  grey 
colt,  would  show  like  Cotswold  lambs 
who  have  joined  the  Band  of  Hope) ;  a 
foal  (the  best  part  of  one  of  youi  high- 
bred weedy  Australian  colts  is  a  certaiu 
cut  out  of  the  flank ;  if  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  happen  upon  a  Clydesdale 
foal,  try  a  stesi  out  of  the  shoulder 
(but  this  is  mere  cannibalism) ;  and  six 
sheep  —  merinos  (ten  pounds  to  the 
quarter,  at  the  outside).  Along  the 
diore  Eyre  had,  in  a  previous  expe- 
dition, buried  flour  enough  to  last  the 
party,  at  the  rate  of  six  pounds  a  week, 
for  nine  weeks.  With  this  army,  and 
with  these  resources.  Eyre  formed  a  fly- 
ing column,  cut  himself  off  from  his 
base  of  operations,  and  entered  on  a 
march  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
through  a  hopelesly  hostile  country. 
Hostile,  not  so  much  because  the  natives 
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he  might  meet  on  his  march  outnum- 
bered him  as  fifty  to  one,  but  because 
Nature  herself  was  in  her  cruel  thirsty 
sleep  of  summer,  and  was  saying  to  liim, 
in  every  high  iloating  yellow^  cloud  which 
passetl  over  his  head  southward,  "  Fool, 
desist ;  I  am  not  to  bo  troubled  yet." 
Murder  too  was  looking  at  him  out  of 
two  pairs  of  shifting  eyes;  but  ho  did  not 
see  her,  and  went  on. 

On  the  26th  of  Februar}-,  1841,  they 
made  a  place  called  by  the  few  scattered 
natives  Yeercumban  Kowee,  the  fur- 
thest point  they  had  hitherto  i-eached 
in  any  of  their  excursions  from  tlio 
camp.  It  is  so  much  less  a]x)minable 
than  the  country  around  tliat  tlie  natives 
have  thought  it  worthy  of  a  nam&  It 
is  in  fact  a  few  hills  of  driving  sand, 
where,  by  digging,  one  may  obtain 
water ;  but,  for  all  that,  the  best  place 
in  seven  hundred  miles  of  coast  It  is 
the  sort  of  place  in  which  an  untra veiled 
reader  would  suppose  a  man  would  lie 
down  and  die  in  despair,  merely  from 
finding  himself  there :  would  suppose 
so  until  ho  found  out  how  very  little 
man  can  live  with,  and  how  very,  very- 
dear  life  gets  in  great  solitude.  Or,  to 
correct  myself  once  more,  how  very,  very 
strong  in  such  situations  becomes  the 
defiiro  of  seeing  a  loved  face  again ;  or, 
failing  that,  of  seeing  a  face  which  will 
connect  one,  however  distantly,  with 
the  civilization  which  is  so  far  oti',  with 
the  face  of  a  man  who  will  at  all  events 
tell  those  for  whose  api)lause  we  strive 
how  we  strove  and  how  wo  died. 

Hero  the  terrible  part  of  his  adven- 
ture begins.  From  this  he  was  128 
miles  without  water,  toiling  over  the 
sununit  of  those  great  unbroken  cliflfs 
which  form  the  southern  buttress  of 
Australia.  I  must  say  half-a-dozen  words 
about  these  dill's,  once  and  lor  all. 

'Iliose  cliifs  make  two  great  stretches  ; 
first  from  the  131st  to  the  129th  parallel, 
ejist  of  (Ireenwich,  120  miles,  and  then 
again  from  the  east  of  the  126th  parallel 
to  cast  of  the  124tli,  a  distance  of  120 
niil(?s  more,  lliey  i-ange  from  300  to 
600  feet  high — the  height,  let  us  say,  of 
the  ghastly  chalk  wall  at  Alum  Day,  or 
the  dill's  between  Folkestone  and  Dover 


— and  are  unbroken  almost  by  a  single 
ravine  leading  to  the  sea ;  and,  where 
such  ravines  do  occur,  they  are  only 
waterless  sandy  vollies.  Their  geological 
formation  is  very  fantastic.  The  strata 
are  level,  showing  a  gradual  upheaval 
from  a  vastly  distant  centre.  The  upper 
half  consists  of  a  limestone— correspond- 
ing in  some  way,  I  guess,  to  the  Maas- 
tricht beds  of  Europe,  but  infinitely 
harder, — the  lower  part  of  chalk,  very 
soft  and  friable,  with  horizontal  beds  of 
fiint.  The  lower  half  has  succumbed  to 
the  sea  and  to  the  weather  at  a  £eur 
quicker  i-ate  than  the  upper,  leaving  it 
overhanging.  In  many  places,  the  upper 
strata  have  come  crashing  down,  a  million 
tons  at  a  time,  producing,  in  that  land 
of  hopeless  horror,  a  specimen  of  coast 
scenery  more  weurd  and  wild  than  one 
has  ever  seen,  or,  to  tell  the  truth,  wishes 
to  see.  One  would  rather  read  about 
such  places  among  the  rustling  leaves  of 
tliis  English  October. 

Eyre  judged  that  his  first  spell  towards 
water  would  be  a  long  one.  He  started 
fii'st  with  two  horses,  a  black  young 
man,  and  the  sheep,  leaving  Baxter  and 
the  two  other  blacks  to  follow  with,  the 
rest  of  the  horses.  Thu  black  he  took 
with  him  was,  I  think,  AVylie,  the  good 
one,  but  I  am  not  sure.  It  does  not 
much  matter.  His  royal  laziness  behaYed 
much  as  they  always  do :  insisted  on 
riding  the  saddle  horse,  and  making 
Eyre  walk  and  lead  the  pack  horse ; 
Eyre  also  doing  what  civilized  men 
always  do  on  such  occasions,  submitting. 
And  in  this  way  they  went  for  four  days, 
with  just  enough  water  to  keep  them 
alive,  but  none  for  the  horses  or  the 
poor  creeping  sheep.  On  the  fourth 
day,  rain  tlircatened,  but  nonf  fell ;  the 
sheep  could  get  no  further;  so  they  made 
a  yard  of  boughs,  and  left  them  for 
liaxter  to  ]>ick  up,  and  hurried  on  to 
find  water,  and  if  possible  save  the  lives 
of  the  whole  party,  which  even  at  this 
early  stage  seemed  doomed. 

At  the  120th  weaiy  mile  the  cliffs 
broke  for  the  first  time,  and  there  was  a 
ravine  to  the  sea.  The  blacks  had  tokl 
them  of  water  hereabouts,  to  be  got  by 
digging,  but  their  ideas  of  distance  wwe 
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as  vague  as  those  of  Melville's  South 
Sea  islander.  "  How  ole  I  is  ?  Berry 
ole.  Thousand  year.  More."  The 
question  was,  "  Was  that  the  place  1 " 
It  is  as  useless  to  speculate  what  would 
have  become  of  the  expedition  had  there 
not  happened  a  lucky  accident,  as  it 
was  for  Mrs.  Wilfer  to  calculate  on  what 
would  have  happened  to  her  daughter 
Lavinia,  if  she,  Mrs.  Wilfer,  had  never 
got  married.  "  With  all  due  respect. 
Ma,  I  don't  think  you  know  either."  A 
lucky  accident  did  occur,  however.  Eyre 
passed  this,  the  wrong  valley,  in  the 
dark,  and  at  daybreak  found  himself  so 
far  beyond  it  that  he  halted  in  an  agony 
of  doubt  as  to  whether  he  should  go 
back  or  not.  He  saw,  however,  miles 
ahead,  that  the  cliff  had  receded  from 
the  sea,  and  that  there  was  more  promise 
of  some  drain  of  underground  water 
ahead.  He  decided  to  go  on,  and,  at  the 
135th  mile,  came  upon  sandhills,  with  a 
few  holes  which  tlie  natives  had  dug  for 
water. 

Try  to  realize  this  for  yourselves. 
Fancy  being  alone  in  London,  with  the 
depopulated  ruins  of  it  all  around,  and 
having  to  lead  a  horse  to  the  nearest 
available  water  at  Gloucester,  in  burning 
weather,  through  deep  sand.  Who  would 
do  it  for  a  bet  ?  And  this  with  a  know- 
ledge that  there  was  worse  to  come.  But 
why  enlarge  on  it  ?  This  Eyre  expedi- 
tion is  entirely  without  parallel;  and  so 
comfortably  forgotten  too ! 

They  scraped  away  five  feet  of  sand 
tliat  night,  and  watered  the  horses,  now 
Jive  days  without  drink,  and  unable  to 
feed  on  such  miserable  grass  as  there 
was  for  sheer  choking  drought.  Please 
to  notice  this  fact,  you  readers  who  are 
interested  about  horses.  It  strikes  one 
as  being  curious,  and  somewhat  new. 
There  is  no  such  insatiable  di-unkard 
as  your  horse,  but  see  what  he  can  do 
if  he  is  pushed. 

Eyre  had  nothing  with  which  to  dig 
out  this  ^VQ  feet  of  sand,  but  shells  left 
by  the  natives  who  rambled  down  here, 
at  the  risk  of  their  hves,  to  get  fish, 
a  certain  red  beiTy  which  grew  here- 
abouts, and  which  I  cannot  identify, 
sea  anemones,  winkles,  and  other  along- 


shore rubbish,  which  however  were 
luxuries  to  them  (the  country  behind 
must  have  been  a  bad  one).  These  said 
shells  I  take  it  were  the  Australian  type 
of  those  great  Venus'  Ears  which  one  sees 
in  the  shell  shops  here,  and  which  come 
from  the  Channel  Islands.  Their  Latin 
name  I  have  forgotten,  and  I  have 
neither  Turton  nor  Da  Silva  handy. 
A  Civil  Service  examiner  will  tell  you  in 
a  moment.  However,  he  got  the  sand 
dug  out  with  them  and  went  to  sleep  : 
wluch  makes  pause  the  first. 

He  had  now  to  go  back,  with  water 
slung  in  kegs,  to  fetch  up  Baxter  and  the 
two  natives,  who  were  toiling  along 
upon  him,  in  that  weary,  waterless 
track  of  135  miles  along  which  he  had 
come.  He  had  just  got  back  to  the  dry 
ravine  first  mentioned,  when  he  saw 
Baxter  and  party  winding  down  the 
opposite  side  towards  him.  He  had  got 
over  that  first  weary  spell  as  well  as 
Ejrre  himsell 

The  sheep,  which  Eyre  had  left 
behind  for  Baxter  to  pick  up  and  bring 
on,  had  been  now  six  days  without 
water,  and  the  horses  five.  Baxter  had 
left  part  of  the  luggage  and  of  the  pack- 
horses  behind  some  miles.  They  sent 
back  for  these,  and  then  prepared  for 
another  start. 

The  natives  had  told  them  of  two 
watering  places  hereabouts,  but  they 
had  found  only  one.  They  now  moved 
westward ;  but,  after  forty  miles,  finding 
no  water,  Eyre  had  to  send  Baxter  back 
for  a  supply,  remaining  alone  with  the 
sheep,  and  six  days'  supply  for  himself^ 
until  Baxter's  return.  In  spite  of  the 
restlessness  of  the  miserable  thirsty 
sheep,  he  had  time  to  look  at  his  charts 
and  calculate  his  chances.  He  wcs 
eight  hundred  miles  from  help,  and 
might  possibly  hope,  with  all  luck,  to 
do  it  in  twelve  weeka  He  was  being 
choked  with  sand.  He  counted  twenty 
blood-sucking  files,  each  leaving  an  irri- 
tating aching  sting,  in  eight  square  inches 
of  his  legs  at  one  time,  and  other  things 
far  too  tedious  to  mention  to  us  gentle- 
men of  England  who  live  at  home  at 
ease,  and  to  whom  quick  Indian  marches 
and    thirsty    bush-rides    are    but     as 
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dreams.  And  the  worst  was  by  no. 
means  come  to  him  yet ;  there  was  dis- 
aster  waiting  on  his  track  still.  We 
have  just  been  sympathising  deeply  with 
Frederick's  troubles  in  the  Seven  Years' 
war,  but  poor  Eyre  has  put  him  out  of 
our  head  altogether.  Frederick  got 
himseK  into  a  great  mess — ^might  have 
been  left  a  mere  duke,  like  Devonshire 
or  Sutherland — but  never  into  such  a 
mess  as  this.  Here  we  come  to  pause 
the  second. 

Baxter  came  up.  They  got  the  whole 
party  together  and  went  on.  The  cliffe 
had  now  receded  from  the  shore,  but 
were  still  there,  inland  some  few  miles, 
leaving  a  band  of  sand-hills  between 
them  and  the  sea. 

When  they  were  seventy  miles  (Lon- 
don to  Bath,  say)  from  the  last  water, 
their  way  was  impeded  by  dense  scrub 
(Eucalyptus  Dumosa,  I  suppose,  though 
the  surveyors  will  make  Eucalyptus 
masculine,  and  birch  don't  grow  in 
Australia).  Here  they  began,  in  despair 
of  pulling  through  otherwise,  to  throw 
away  their  baggage.  They  then  took 
to  the  shore,  but  found  themselves 
turned  out  of  their  way,  and  their 
weary  journey  nearly  doubled,  by  a 
strange  new  enemy.  Vast  lines  of  dry 
seaweed,  too  high  for  them  to  surmount, 
resembling  stacked  hay  more  than  any- 
thing else,  turned  them  right  and  left, 
across  and  across  the  vast  ocean  shore, 
imtil  the  tide  rose  and  drove  them 
against  the  impenetrable  scrub ;  where  the 
two  younger  blacks  amused  themselves 
by  getting  water  from  the  roots  of  the 
scrub  trees.  These  wretched  boys,  though 
but  poor  adepts  at  this  sort  of  thing, 
got  some  pints  of  water  in  this  way; 
and  I  should  like  to  transcribe  a  passage 
from  Mr.  Eyre's  journal  at  this  place, 
which  bears  on  their  singular  way  of 
Jife,  and  is  curious.  They  are  a  few  of 
tlie  words  of  a  man  who  knew  that 
doomed  race  better  than  any  man  has 
done  before  or  since,  and  arc  entitled  to 
respect  on  that  account  alone  : — 

"Natives  who,  from  infancy,  have  been 
accustomed  to  travel  through  and  regions,  can 
remain  any  length  of  time  out  in  a  country 
where  there  are  no  indications  of  water.    The 


circumstaDce  of  natives  bein^  seen,  in  travelling 
through  an  unknown  distnct,  is  therefore  no 

froof  of  the  existence  of  water  in  their  vicinity, 
have  myself  observed,  that  no  part  of  tiie 
country  is  so  utterly  worthless  as  not  to  have 
attractions  sufficient  occasionally  to  tempt  the 
wandering  savage  into  its  recesses,  m  the 
arid,  barren,  naked  plains  of  the  north,  with 
not  a  shrub  to  shelter  him  from  the  heat,  not 
a  stick  to  biun  for  his  fire  (except  what  he 
carried  with  himh  the  native  is  found ;  and 
where,  as  far  as  1  could  ascertain,  the  whole 
country  around  appeared  equally  devoid  of 
either  animal  or  vegetable  life.  In  other  casesy 
the  very  regions  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
European^  are  most  barren  and  wortiiless,  are 
to  the  native  the  most  valuable  and  productive. 
8uch  are  dense  brushes  or  sandy  tracts  of 
countiy,  covered  with  shrubs— fiir  here  the 
wallabie,  the  opossum,  the  kangaroo  rat,  the 
bandicoot,  the  leipoa,  snakes,  lisuds.  iguanas^ 
and  many  other  animals,  reptiles,  oiras.  && 
abound ;  whilst  the  kangaroo,  the  emu,  and  thd 
native  dog  are  found  upon  their  borders,  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  those  small  gnm  plains  which 
are  occasionally  met  with  amidst  the  cioaest 
brushes." 

The  horses  now,  on  which  so  much 
depended,  began  to  faiL  Five  days  of 
waterless  misery  had  passed  over  their 
heads,  and  horse  nature  failed  under 
the  strain.  The  poor  little  Timor 
dropped  at  the  120th  mile  of  this  stage, 
the  first  of  alL  The  others,  whenever 
there  was  a  halt,  with  dull  eyes  and 
drooping  ears,  followed  Eyre  and  Baxter 
about  like  dogs,  mutely  praying  for  thai 
water  which  they  were  unable  to  supply. 
They  were  as  gods  to  the  poor  dumb 
helpless  animals. 

The  tide  once  more  drove  them  against 
the  impenetrable  scrub  on  the  shore,  and 
forced  them  to  halt  Poor  Baxter  began 
to  get  very  low  spirited ;  nay,  worse  than 
that^  began  to  set  his  nund  on  the  hope- 
less task  of  going  back  to  Fowler's  Bay. 
Eyre  beguiled  hun  on,  but  agreed  vriib. 
him  as  to  their  nearly  hopeless  position, 
knowing  that  things  would  be  much 
worse  before  they  were  better.  During 
this  halt  it  became  evident  that  the 
horses  must  be  hurried  on  to  water. 
They  buried  all  their  loads  in  the  sand, 
and  pushed  on  with  the  barebacked 
horses;  but  they  had  tried  them  too  hr — 
two  more  dropped  behind,  and  they 
were  overtaken  by  night 

The  cheerless  morning  found  them 
among  the  fragments  of  some  ancient 
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wreck.  Some  ship,  years  long  ago,  per- 
haps before  the  miserable  coast  had  a 
name,  had  been  blown  on  shore,  and  the 
crew  either  mercifully  killed  in  the 
rollers,  or  left  to  wander  a  few  days 
among  the  thirsty  scrub  before  they 
lay  down  for  the  last  time  : — a'  dispirit- 
ing incident.  They  were  now  reduced 
to  the  dew  on  the  leaves;  Eyre  col- 
lected it  with  a  sponge,  the  natives 
with  wisps  of  grass. 

The  miserable  details  are  wearisome 
to  write  down.  At  the  1 60th  mile  from 
the  last  water,  after  seven  days*  drought 
for  the  horses  and  their  one  sheep,  and 
two  for  themselves.  Eyre  and  the  over- 
seer having  gone  on  in  desperation  alone, 
digging  in  the  first  likely  spot  they  had 
seen,  found  the  sand  moist  and  fresh, 
and  soon  came  on  an  abundance  of  ex- 
cellent water. 

Among  these  sand-hills  they  stayed  for 
twenty-eight  days,  Eyre  going  back  alone 
with  a  boy  to  recover  the  baggage.  On 
the  occasion  of  this  expedition  they 
speared  a  sting  ray,  and  ate  him.  This 
proved  a  somewhat  valuable  discovery,  as 
it  eked  out  their  fast  failing  provisions. 
The  weather  became  cold,  but  no  rain  fell, 
though  there  were  occasionally  heavy 
thunderstorms.  The*  clifis  again  ap- 
proached the  shore  about  fourteen  miles 
to  the  westward ;  and  Baxter  went  for- 
ward to  examine  them.  His  report  was 
exceedingly  unfavourable.  Of  course  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  go  any  way 
but  along  the  top  of  them,  and  the 
downs  appeared  to  be  grassless  and 
waterless.  Baxter  was  anxious  to  go 
back,  but  Eyre  quietly  determined  to 
go  on. 

They  killed  one  of  their  horses,  and 
the  natives  feasted  on  it  all  day  long, 
while  they  made  some  unsuccessful 
efibrts  to  jerk  it.  The  effect  of  this 
great  feed  of  meat  was  exactly  such  as 
Mr.  Bumble  would  have  expected.  The 
natives  grew  rebellious,  announced  their 
intention  of  shifting  for  themselves,  and 
marched  off.  Even  the  gentle  Wylie, 
the  King  George's  Sound  native,  shared 
in  the  revolt.  The  younger  of  the  two 
Port  Lincoln  blacks,  however,  was  suffi- 
ciently under  command  to    obey  the 


eye  and   voice    of    Mr.  Eyre,  and  to 
remain  behind. 

Still  they  lingered  here,  unwilling  to 
face  the  next  150  miles  of  clifF,  where 
they  knew  there  could  be  no  water 
wiiiout  rain.  But  the  rain  did  not 
come;  and,  having  killed  their  last 
sheep,  they  prepared  to  set  forward. 
The  night  before  they  started,  however, 
the  two  native  deserters,  beaten  back 
by  hunger  and  thirst,  returned.  Wylie 
was  frankly  penitent,  and  acknowledged 
that  he  had  made  a  fool  of  himself;  but 
the  Port  Lincoln  blacks  sat  sulking  by 
the  fire,  refusing  to  speak. 

They  now  went  on  their  weary  way 
and  ascended  the  cliffs.  The  downs 
were,  as  Baxter  had  reported,  waterless 
and  stony,  with  a  dwarf  tea-scrub  (much 
like  our  chalk-down  juniper).  The 
first  night,  for  the  first  time  on  the 
journey,  the  blacks  were  set  to  watch 
the  horses. 

Eyre  had  intended  to  travel  the  main 
part  of  the  next  night;  but  when  it 
came  on,  Baxter  urged  him  so  strongly 
to  remain  that  he  yielded,  the  more 
easily  as  Baxter's  reasons  appeared  good. 
Rain  was  threatening,  and  they  were 
now  in  a  place  where  water  might  be 
collected  from  the  rock-pools,  whereas, 
were  they  to  advance,  and  the  country  to 
get  sandy,  the  rain  would  be  of  no  use 
to  them.  So  they  stayed  where  they 
were,  and  it  was  Baxter  and  Eyre's  turn 
to  watch  the  horses.  Eyre,  not  being 
sleepy,  took  the  first  watch,  and  Baxter 
and  the  natives  lay  down  to  sleep. 

The  night  was  cold  and  wild,  with 
scud  driving  across  the  moon,  and  a 
rushing  wind  which  tossed  the  shrubs 
and  sang  loudly  among  the  rocks.  The 
place  was  very  solitary — ^a  high  treeless 
down  400  feet  above  the  vast  Southern 
Ocean :  a  place  not  unlike  the  great 
down  above  Freshwater.  The  horses 
were  very  restless,  keeping  Eyre  moving 
up  and  down,  till  at  half-past  ten  he 
had  lost  sight  of  the  camp  fires.  While 
he  was  looking  round  to  catch  a  sight 
of  them  he  saw  a  gun  fired  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off.  Calling  out,  and 
receiving  no  answer,  he  ran  towards  the 
spot,  and  was  met  by  Wylie,  ciying, 
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"  Come  here  !  Come  liere  ! "  He  ran 
in  terror  on  to  the  camp  fire,  and  there 
he  found  poor  Baxter  weltering  in  his 
blood  inarticulate.  How  many  minutes 
it  was  before  he  died,  Eyre  cannot  say ; 
but  he  did  not  speak  or  recognise  him. 
The  poor  tortured  body  sank  into  quies- 
cence, without  one  word  ha^^ng  passed 
the  lips ;  and  the  soul,  still  in  its  agony 
of  torture,  of  indignation,  of  horror,  with 
a  burthen  of  explanations  and  messages 
to  loved  ones  at  home  still  struggling 
and  struggling  in  vain  to  get  sent  by 


its  usual  channel,  went  wandering  away 

over  the  desolate  down-lands  to 

And  poor  Eyre  was  left  alone  in  the 
waterless  desert,  500  miles  from  lielp, 
with  terror,  unutterable  grief,  and  de- 
spair for  his  companions.  No  others^ 
unless  it  were  the  crawling  sea,  the 
thirsty  down,  and  a  crouching  whining 
savage,  who  wrung  his  hands  and 
whimpered  !  Xone  other,  indeed,  ex- 
cept the  God  in  whom  he  trusted,  and 
who  delivered  him  even  out  of  this ! 
To  be  continued. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  RIVAL  EYRIB, 


Ebbo  trusted  that  his  kinsman  of  Wild- 
scliloss  was  safe  gone  with  the  Court, 
and  his  temper  smoothed  and  his  spirits 
rose  in  proportion  while  preparations 
for  a  return  to  Adlerstein  were  being 
completed — preparations  by  which  the 
burgher  lady  might,  hope  to  render  the 
castle  far  more  habitable,  not  to  say 
baronial,  than  it  had  ever  been. 

The  lady  herself  felt  thankful  that  her 
stay  at  Ulm  had  turned  out  well  beyond 
all  anticipations  in  the  excellent  under- 
standing between  her  uncle  and  her 
sons,  and  still  more  in  Ebbo*s  full  sub- 
mission and  personal  loyalty  towards  the 
imperial  family.  Tlie  die  was  cast>  and 
the  first  step  had  been  taken  towards 
rendering  the  Adlerstein  family  the 
peaceful,  honourable  nobles  she  had 
always  longed  to  see  them. 

She  was  one  afternoon  assisting  her 
aunt  in  some  of  the  duties  of  her  wirth- 
schaft,  when  Master  Gottfried  entered 
the  apartment  with  an  air  of  such  ex- 
treme complacency  that  both  turned 
round  amazed ;  the  one  exclaiming, 
"  Surely  funds  have  come  in  for  finish- 
ing the  spire  !  "  the  other,  "  Have  they 


appointed  thee  Provost  for  next  year, 
House-father?'' 

"  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,"  was 
the  reply.  "But  heard  you  not  the 
horse's  feet?  Here  has  the  Lord  of 
Adlerstein  Wildschloss  been  with  me  in 
full  state,  to  make  formal  proposals  for 
the  hand  of  our  child,  Christina." 

"  For  Christina  ! "  cried  Haosfrau 
Johanna  with  delight;  ''truly  that  is 
welL  Truly  our  maiden  has  done  honotir 
to  her  breeding.  A  second  nobleman 
demanding  her — ^and  one  who  should  be 
able  richly  to  endow  her ! " 

"  And  who  will  do  so,"  said  Master 
Gottfried.  "  For  morning  gift  he 
promises  the  farms  and  lands  of  Grunau 
— rich  both  in  forest  and  com  glebe. 
Likewise,  her  dower  shall  be  upon 
Wildschloss — where  the  soil  is  of  the 
richest  pasture,  and  there  are  no  less 
than  three  mills,  whence  the  lord  obtains 
large  rights  of  multure.  l^Ioreover,  the 
Castle  was  added  to  and  furnished  on 
his  marriage  with  the  late  baroness,  and 
might  serve  a  Kiirfurst;  and  thougli 
the  jewels  of  Freiherrin  Valeska  most 
be  inherited  by  her  daughter,  yet  there 
are  many  of  higher  price  which  have 
descended  from  his  own  ancestresses^ 
and  which  will  all  be  hers." 

And  what  a  wedding  we  will  have  1" 
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exclaimed  Johanna  ;  "  it  shall  be  truly 
baronial.  I  will  take  my  hood  and  go 
at  once  to  neighbour  Sophie  Lemsberg, 
^\ho  was  wife  to  the  Markgraf's  Under 
Keller-Meister.  She  will  tell  me  point 
device  the  ceremonies  befitting  the 
espousals  of  a  baron's  widow." 

Poor  Christina  had  sat  all  this  time 
with  drooping  head  and  clasped  hands,  a 
tear  stealing  down  as  the  formal  terms 
of  the  treaty  sent  her  spirit  back  to  the 
urgent,  pleading,  imperious  voice  that 
had  said,  "  Now,  little  one,  thou  wilt 
not  shut  me  out ;"  and  os  she  glanced 
at  the  ring  that  had  lain  on  that  broad 
palm,  she  felt  as  if  her  sixteen  cheerful 
years  had  been  an  injury  to  her  husband 
in  his  nameless  bloody  grave.  But  pro- 
tection was  so  needful  in  those  rude 
ages,  and  second  marriages  so  frequent, 
that  reluctance  was  counted  as  weakness. 
She  knew  her  uncle  and  aunt  would 
never  believe  that  aught  but  compulsion 
had  bound  her  to  the  rude  outlaw,  and 
lier  habit  of  submission  was  so  strong 
that,  only  when  her  aunt  was  actually 
rising  to  go  and  consult  her  gossip,  she 
found  breath  to  falter, 

"  Hold,  dear  aunt— my  sons — 

"  Xay,  child,  it  is  the  best  thing  thou 
couldst  do  for  them.  Wonders  hast 
thou  wrought,  yet  are  they  too  old  to 
be  without  fatherly  authority.  I  speak 
not  of  Friedel ;  the  lad  is  gentle  and 
pious,  though  spirited,  but  for  the  baron. 
The  very  eye  and  temper  of  my  poor 
brother  Hugh — thy  father,  Stine — are 
alive  again  in  him.  Yea,  I  love  the  lad 
the  better  for  it,  while  I  fear.  He  minds 
me  precisely  of  Hugh  ere  he  was  pren- 
ticed  to  the  weapon-smith,  and  all 
became  bitterness." 

"Ah,  truly,"  said  Christina,  raising 
her  eyes ;  "  all  would  become  bitterness 
with  my  Ebbo  were  I  to  give  a  father's 
power  to  one  whom  ho  would  not  love." 

"Then  were  he  sullen  and  unruly 
indeed  ! "  said  the  old  burgomaster  with 
displeasure  ;  "  none  have  shown  him 
more  kindness,  none  could  better  aid 
him  in  court  and  empire.  The  lad  has 
never  had  restraint  enough.  I  blame 
thee  not,  child,  but  he  needs  it  sorely, 
by  thine  own  showing." 
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"  Alas,  uncle !  mine  be  the  blame, 
but  it  is  over  late.  My  boy  will  rule 
himself  for  the  love  of  God  and  of  his 
mother,  but  he  will  brook  no  hand  over 
him — least  of  all,  now  he  is  a  knight 
and  thinks  himself  a  man.  Uncle,  I 
should  be  deprived  of  both  my  sons,  for 
Frieders  very  soul  is  bound  up  with 
his  brother's.  I  pray  thee  enjoin  not 
this  thing  on  me,"  she  implored. 

"Child!"  exclaimed  Master  Gott- 
fried, "thou  thinkst  not  that  such  a 
contract  as  this  can  be  declined  for  the 
sake  of  a  wayward  Junker  !" 

"  Stay,  housefather,  the  Httle  one  will 
doubtless  hear  reason  and  submit,"  put 
in  the  aunt  "Her  sons  were  goodly 
and  delightsome  to  her  in  their  up- 
growth, but  they  are  well  nigh  men. 
They  will  be  away  to  court  and  camp,  to 
love  and  marriage ;  and  how  will  it  be 
mth  her  then,  young  and  fair  as  she 
still  is  ?  Well  will  it  be  for  her  to  have 
a  stately  lord  of  her  own,,and  a  new 
home  of  love  and  honour  spryiging 
round  her." 

"  True,"  continued  Sorel  ;  "  and 
though  she  be  too  pious  and  wise  to 
reck  greatly  of  such  trifles,  yet  it  may 
please  her  dreamy  brain  to  hear  that  Sir 
Kasimir  loves  her  even  like  a  paladin, 
and  the  love  of  a  tried  man  of  six-and- 
forty  is  better  worth  than  a  mere  kindling 
of  youthful  fancy." 

"Mine  Eberhard  loved  me  1"  mur- 
mured Christina,  almost  to  herself  but 
her  aunt  caught  the  word. 

"And  what  was  such  love  woartbf 
To  force  thee  into  a  stolen  match,  and 
leave  thee  alone  and  unowned  to  the 
consequences!" 

"Peace!"  exclaimed  Christina,  with 
crimson  cheek  and  uplifted  head.  "  Peace ! 
My  own  dear  lord  loved  me  with  true 
and  generous  love  1  None  but  myself 
knows  how  mucL  ITot  a  word  will  I 
hear  against  that  tender  heart" 

"  Yes,  t>eaoe,"  returned  Gottfried  in  a 
conciliatory  tone, — ^  peace  to  the  brave 
Sir  Eberhard.  Thine  aunt  meant  no  ill 
of  him.  He  truly  would  rejoice  that 
the  wisdom  of  his  choice  should  receive 
such  testimony,  and  that  hi«  sons  should 
be  thus  well  handled.    Nay,  little  as  I 
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heed  snch  toys,  it  will  doubtless  please 
the  lads  that  the  baron  will  obtain  of 
the  Emperor  letters  of  nobility  for  this 
house,  which  verily  sprang  of  a  good 
Walloon  family,  and  so  their  shield  will 
have  no  blank.  The  Romish  king  pro- 
mises to  give  thee  rank  with  any  baroness, 
and  hath  fully  owned  what  a  pearl  thou 
art,  mine  own  sweet  dove  !  Nay,  Sir 
Kasimir  is  coming  to-morrow  in  the 
trust  to  make  the  first  betrothal  with 
Graf  von  Kaulwitz  as  a  witness,  and 
I  thought  of  asking  the  Provost  on  the 
other  hand." 

"  To-morrow  ! "  exclaimed  Johanna ; 
"  and  how  is  she  to  be  meetly  clad  ? 
Look  at  this  widow-garb  j  and  how  is 
time  to  be  found  for  procuring  other 
raiment?  Housefather,  a  substantial  man 
like  you  should  better  understand  !  The 
meal  too !     I  must  to  gossip  Sophie  !" 

"Verily,  dear  mother  and  father,** 
said  Christina,  who  had  rallied  a  little, 
"have  patience  with  me.  I  may  not 
lightly  or  suddenly  betroth  myself;  I 
know  not  that  I  can  do  so  at  all,  assur- 
edly not  unless  my  sons  were  heartily 
willing.     Have  I  your  leave  to  retire  ?" 

"  Granted,  my  child,  for  meditation 
will  show  thee  that  this  is  too  fair  a  lot 
for  any  but  thee.  Much  had  I  longed 
to  see  thee  wedded  ere  thy  sons  outgrew 
thy  care,  but  I  shunned  proposing  even 
one  of  our  worthy  guild-masters,  lest 
my  young  Freiherr  should  take  offence ; 
but  this  knight,  of  his  own  blood,  true 
and  wise  as  a  burgher,  and  faithful  and 
God-fearing  withal,  is  a  better  match 
than  I  durst  hope,  and  is  no  doubt  a 
special  reward  from  thy  patron  saint." 

"  Let  me  entreat  one  favour  more," 
implored  Christina.  "  Speak  of  this  to 
no  one  ere  I  have  seen  my  sons." 

She  made  her  way  to  her  own  cham- 
ber, there  to  weep  and  flutter.  Marriage 
was  a  matter  of  such  high  contract  that 
between  famiUes  the  parties  themselves 
had  usually  no  choice,  and  only  the 
widowed  had  any  chance  of  a  personal 
choice ;  nor  was  this  always  accorded 
in  the  case  of  females  who  remained  at 
the  disposal  of  their  relatives.  Good 
substantial  wedded  affection  was  not 
lacking,  but  romantic  love  was  thought 


an  unnecessary  preliminazy,  and  found  a 
vent  in  extravagant  adoration,  not  always 
in  reputable  quarters.  Obedience  first 
to  the  father,  then  to  the  husband,  was 
the  first  requisite ;  love  might  shift  for 
itself ;  and  the  fair  widow  of  Adiersteiiiy 
telling  her  beads  in  sheer  perplexity, 
knew  not  whether  her  strong  repug- 
nance to  this  marriage  and  warm  aym- 
pathy  with  her  son  Ebbo  were  not  an 
act  of  rebellion.  Yet  each  moment  did 
her  husband  rise  before  her  mind  more 
vividly,  with  his  rugged  looks,  his  wann 
tender  heart,  his  dawnings  of  compre- 
hension, his  generous  forbearance  and 
reverential  love — the  love  of  her  youth 
— ^to  be  equalled  by  no  other.  The 
accomplished  courtier  and  polished  man 
of  the  world  might  be  his  superior,  but 
she  loathed  the  superiority,  since  it  was 
to  her  husband.  Might  not  his  one 
chosen  dove  keep  heart  whole  for  him 
to  the  last?  She  recollected  that  coarsest^ 
cruellest  reproach  of  all  that  her  mother- 
in-law  had  been  wont  to  fling  at  her, — 
that  she,  the  recent  widow,  the  new-made 
mother  of  Eberhard's  babes,  in  her  grie^ 
her  terror,  and  her  weakness  had  sought 
to  captivate  this  suitor  by  her  blandish- 
ments. The  taunt  seemed  justified,  and 
her  cheeks  burnt  with  absolute  shame : 
"My  husband !  my  loving  Eberhard  1 
left  with  none  but  me  to  love  thee,  un- 
known to  thine  own  sons !  I  cannot^  I 
will  not  give  my  heart  away  from  thee  I 
Thy  Httle  bride  shall  be  faithful  to  thee, 
whatever  betide.  When  we  meet  beyond 
the  grave  I  will  have  been  thine  only, 
nor  have  set  any  before  thy  sons. 
Heaven  forgive  me  if  I  be  undutiful  to 
my  uncle ;  but  thou  must  be  preferred 
before  even  him !  Hark !"  and  she 
started  as  if  at  Eberhard's  footstep;  then 
smiled,  recollecting  that  Ebbo  had  his 
father's  tread.  But  her  husband  had 
been  too  much  in  awe  of  her  to  enter 
with  that  hasty  agitated  step  and  ex- 
clamation, "Mother,  mother,  what  in- 
solence is  this!" 

"  Hush,  Ebbo !  I  prayed  mine  musle 
to  let  me  speak  to  thee." 

"  It  Is  true,  then,"  said  Ebbo,  daahing 
his  cap  on  the  ground ;  "  I  had  soundly 
beaten  that  grinning  'prentice  &t  telling 
Heinz." 
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"Truly  the  house  rings  with  the 
rumour,  mother,"  said  Friedel,  "  but  we 
had  not  believed  it." 

"  I  believed  Wildschloss  assured 
enough  for  aught,"  said  Ebbo,  "but  I 
thought  he  knew  where  to  begin.  Does 
he  not  know  who  is  head  of  the  house 
of  Adlerstein  since  he  must  tamper  with 
a  mechanical  craftsman,  cap  in  hand  to 
any  sprig  of  nobility !  I  would  have  soon 
silenced  his  overtures  !" 

"  Is  it  in  sooth  as  we  heard  ?"  asked 
Friedel,  blushing  to  the  ears,  for  the 
boy  was  shy  as  a  maiden.  "  Mother, 
we  know  what  you  would  say,"  he  added, 
throwing  himself  on  his  knees  beside 
her,  his  arm  round  her  waist,  his  cheek 
on  her  lap,  and  his  eyes  raised  to  hers. 

She  bent  down  to  kiss  him.  "  Thou 
knewst  it,  Friedel,  and  now  must  thou 
aid  me  to  remain  thy  father's  true  widow, 
and  to  keep  Ebbo  from  being  violent." 

Ebbo  checked  his  hasty  march  to  put 
his  hand  on  her  chair  and  kiss  her  brow. 
"Motherling,  I  will  restrain  myself  so 
you  will  give  me  your  word  not  to  desert 
us." 

"my,  Ebbo,"  said  Friedel,  "the  mo- 
therling  is  too  true  and  loving  for  us  to 
bind  her." 

"  Children,"  she  answered,  "  hear  me 
patiently.  I  have  been  communing  with 
myself,  and  deeply  do  I  feel  that  none 
other  can  I  love  save  him  who  is  to  you 
a  mere  name,  but  to  me  a  living  pre- 
sence. Nov  would  I  put  any  I  between 
you  and  me.  Fear  me  not,  Ebbo.  I 
think  the  mothers  and  sons  of  this 
wider,  fuller  world  do  not  prize  ,one 
another  as  we  do.  But,  my  son,  this 
is  no  matter  for  rage  or  ingratitude. 
Eemember  it  is  no  small  condescension 
in  a  noble  to  stoop  to  thy  citizen 
mother." 

"  He  knew  what  painted  puppets 
noble  ladies  are,"  growled  Ebbo. 

"^Moreover,"  continued  Christina, 
"thine  uncle  is  highly  gratified,  and 
cannot  believe  that  I  can  refuse.  He 
understands  not  my  love  for  thy  father, 
and  sees  many  advantages  for  us  all.  I 
doubt  me  if  he  behoves  I  have  power 
to  resist  his  will,  and  for  thee,  he  would 
not  count  thine  opposition  valid.     And 


the  more  angry  and  vehement  thou  art, 
the  more  will  he  deem  himself  doing 
thee  a  service  by  overruling  thee." 

"Come  home,  mother.  Let  Heinz 
lead  our  horses  to  the  door  in  the  dawn, 
and  when  we  are  back  in  free  Adler- 
stein it  will  be  plain  who  is  master." 

"  Such  a  flitting  would  scarce  prove- 
our  wisdom,"  said  Christina,  "to  ruu 
away  with  thy  mother  Hke  a  lover  m 
SL  ballad.  Nay,  let  me  first  deal  gently 
with  thine  uncle,  and  speak  myself  with 
Sir  Kasimir,  so  that  I  may  show  him 
the  vanity  of  his  suit.  Then  will  we 
back  to  Adlerstein  without  leaving 
wounds  to  requite  kindness." 

Ebbo  was  wrought  on  to  promise  not 
to  attack  the  burgomaster  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  he  was  moody  and  silent,  and 
Master  Gottfried  let  him  alone,  con- 
sidering his  gloom  as  another  proof  of 
his  need  of  fatherly  authority,  and  as 
a  peace-lover  forbearing  to  provoke  his 
fiery  spirit. 

But  when  Sir  Kasimir's  visit  was 
imminent,  and  Christina  had  refused  to 
make  the  change  in  her  dress  by  which 
a  young  widow  was  considered  to  lay 
herself  open  to  another  courtship.  Master 
Gottfried  called  the  twins  apart. 

"  My  young  lords,"  he  said,  "  I  fear 
me  ye  are  vexing  your  gentle  mother  by 
needless  strife  at  what  must  take  place." 

"  Pardon  me,  good  uncle,"  said  Ebbo, 
"I  utterly  decline  the  honour  of  Sir 
Kasimir's  suit  to  my  mother." 

Master  Gottfried  smiled.  "  Sons  are 
not  wont  to  be  the  judges  in  such  cases, 
Sir  Eberhard." 

"Perhaps  not,"  he  answered;  "but 
my  mother's  will  is  to  the  nayward, 
nor  shall  she  be  coerced," 

"It  is  merely  because  of  you  and 
your  pride,"  said  Master  (Jottfried. 

"  I  think  not  so,"  rejoined  the  cahner 
Friedel;  "my  mother's  love  for  my 
father  is  still  fresh." 

"  Young  knights,"  said  Master  Gott- 
fried, "it  would  scarce  become  me  to 
say,  nor  you  to  hear,  how  much  matter 
of  fancy  such  love  must  have  been  to- 
wards one  whom  she  knew  but  for  a 
few  short  months;  though  her  pure 
sweet  dreams,  through  these  long  years. 
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have  moulded  him  into  a  hero.  Boys, 
I  verily  helieve  ye  love  her  truly. 
Would  it  be  well  for  her  still  to  mourn 
and  cherish  a  dream  while  yet  in  her 
fresh  age,  capable  of  new  liappiness, 
fuller  than  she  has  ever  enjoyed  1 " 

"She  is  happy  with  us,"  rejoined 
Ebbo. 

"And  ye  are  good  lads  and  loving 
sons,  tliough  less  duteous  in  manner 
than  I  could  wish.  But  look  you,  you 
may  not  ever  be  with  her,  and  when  ye 
are  absent  in  camp  or  court,  or  con- 
tracting a  wedlock  of  your  oAvn,  would 
you  leave  her  to  her  lonesome  life  in 
your  solitary  castle  1 " 

Frieders  unselfishness  might  have 
been  startled,  but  Ebbo  boldly  an- 
swered, "  All  mine  is  hers.  No  joy  to 
me  but  shall  be  a  joy  to  Jier.  We  can 
make  her  happier  than  could  any  stran- 
ger.    Is  it  not  80,  Friedel  1 " 

"  It  is,"  said  Friedel,  thoughtfully. 

"Ah,  rash  bloods,  promising  beyond 
what  ye  can  keep.  Nature  will  be  too 
strong  for  you.  Love  your  mother  as 
ye  may,  what  will  she  be  to  you  when 
a  bride  comes  in  your  way  1  Fling  not 
away  in  wrath,  Sir  Baron  ;  it  was  so 
with  your  parents  both  before  you  ;  and 
what  said  the  law  of  the  good  Grod  at 
the  first  marriage  ?  How  can  you  with- 
stand the  nature  Ho  has  given  1 " 

"Belike  I  may  wed,"  said  Ebbo, 
bluntly;  "but  if  it  bo  not  for  my 
mother's  happiness,  call  me  manswom 
knight." 

"  Xot  so,"  good-humouredly  answered 
Gottfried,  **but  boy-sworn  psdadin,  who 
talks  of  he  knows  not  what  Speak 
knightly  tmth.  Sir  Baron,  and  own  tliat 
this  opposition  is  in  verity  from  distaste 
to  a  step-fiither*s  rule." 

"  I  own  that  I  will  not  brook  such 
rule,"  said  Ebbo ;  "  nor  do  I  know  what 
we  have  done  to  deserve  that  it  should 
bo  thrust  on  us.  You  have  never  blamed 
Friedel,  at  least ;  and  verily,  uncle,  my 
mother's  eye  will  lead  me  where  a  stran- 
ger s  hand  shall  never  drive  me.  Did  I 
oven  think  she  had  for  this  man  a  quar- 
ter of  the  love  she  bears  to  my  dead 
father  1  would  strive  for  endurance ;  but 
in  good  sooth  we  found  her  in  tears, 


praying  us  to  guard  her  from  him.  I  may 
be  a  boy,  but  I  am  man  enough  to  pre- 
vent her  from  being  coerced." 

"Was  this  so,  Friedell"  asked  Master 
Gottfried,  moved  more  than  by  all  that 
had  gone  before.  "Ach,  I  thought  ye 
all  wiser.  And  spake  she  not  of  Sir 
Kasimir^s  offers]  —  Interest  with  the 
Bomish  king?  —  Tea,  and  a  gnnt  of 
nobility  and  arms  to  this  hoase^  so  as 
to  fill  the  blank  in  your  scutcheon  I " 

"  My  father  never  asked  if  she  were 
noble,"  said  Ebbo.  "  Nor  wiU  I  barter 
her  for  a  cantle  of  a  shield." 

"  There  spake  a  manly  spirit,"  cried 
liis  uncle,  delighted  "  Her  worth  hath 
taught  thee  how  little  to  price  these 
gewgaws  !  Yet  if  ye  look  to  mingling 
with  your  own  proud  kind,  ye  may  fall 
among  greater  slights  than  ye  can  brook. 
It  may  matter  less  to  you,  Sir  Baion, 
but  Friedel  here,  ay,  and  your  sons, 
will  be  ineligible  to  the  choicest  orders 
of  knighthood,  and  the  canonries  and 
chapters  that  are  honourable  endow- 
ments." 

Friedel  looked  as  if  he  could  bear  it^ 
and  Eberhard  said,  "  The  order  of  the 
Dove  of  Adlerstein  is  enough  for  us." 

"  Headstrong  aU,  headstrong  all,* 
sighed  Master  Gk)ttfried.  "  One  roman- 
tic marriage  has  turned  all  your  heads." 

The  Baron  of  Adlerstein  WildschlosB, 
unprepared  for  the  opposition  that 
awaited  him,  was  riding  down  the  street 
equipped  point  device,  and  with  a  goodly 
train  of  followers,  in  brilliant  suits. 
Private  wooing  did  not  enter  into  the 
honest  ideas  of  the  burghers,  and  the 
suitor  was  ushered  into  the  full  fiunily 
assembly,  where  Chiistina  rose  and  came 
forward  a  few  steps  to  meet  him,  curt- 
seying as  low  as  he  bowed,  as  he  said, 
**  Lady,  I  have  preferred  my  suit  to  you 
through  your  honour-worthy  uncle,  who 
is  good  enough  to  stand  my  friend." 

"  You  are  over  good,  sir.  I  feel  the 
honour,  but  a  second  wedlock  may  not 
be  mine." 

"Now,"  murmured  Ebbo  to  his 
brother,  as  the  knight  and  lady  seated 
themselves  in  fidl  view,  "  now  will  the 
smooth-tongued  fellow  talk  her  out  of  her 
senses.     Alack  !  that  gipsy  prophecy  1 " 
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Wildscliloss  did  not  talk  like  a  young 
wooer;  such  days  were  over  for  both;  but 
he  spoke  as  a  grave  and  honourable  man, 
deeply  penetrated  with  true  esteem  and 
affect  ion.  lie  said  that  at  their  first 
meeting  he  had  been  struck  with  her 
sweetness  and  discretion,  and  would  soon 
after  have  endeavoured  to  release  her 
from  her  durance,  but  that  he  was  bound 
by  tlie  contract  already  made  with  the 
Trautbachs,  who  were  dangerous  neigh- 
bours to  "Wildschloss.  He  had  delayed 
his  distasteful  marriage  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  it  had  caused  him  nothing  but 
trouble  and  strife;  his  children  would  not 
live,  and  Thekla,  the  only  survivor,  was, 
as  his  sole  heiress,  a  mark  for  the  cu- 
pidity of  her  uncle,  the  Count  of  Traut- 
bach,  and  his  almost  savage  son  Lassla  ; 
while  the  right  to  the  Wildschloss 
barony  would  become  so  doubtful  be- 
tween her  and  Ebbo,  as  heir  of  the  male 
line,  that  strife  and  bloodshed  would  be 
well-nigh  inevitable.  Tliese  cfiuses  made 
it  almost  imperative  that  he  should  re- 
marry, and  his  own  strong  preference 
and  regard  for  little  Thekla  directed  his 
wishes  towards  the  Freiherrin  von 
Adlerstein.  He  backed  his  suit  with 
courtly  compliments,  as  well  as  with  re- 
presentations of  his  child's  need  of  a 
mother's  training,  and  the  twins'  equal 
want  of  fatherly  guidance,  dilating  on 
the  benefits  he  could  confer  on  them. 

Christina  felt  his  kindness,  and  had 
full  trust  in  his  intentions.  *^No  "  was 
a  difficult  syllable  to  her,  but  she  had 
that  within  her  which  coidd  not  accept 
him  ;  and  she  firmly  told  him  that  she 
was  too  much  bound  to  both  her  Eber- 
hards.  Eut  there  was  no  daunting  him, 
nor  preventing  her  uncle  and  aunt  from 
encouraging  him.  He  professed  that  he 
would  wait,  and  give  her  time  to  con- 
sider; and  though  she  reiterated  that 
consideration  would  not  change  her 
mind.  Master  Gottfried  came  foi-ward 
to  thank  him,  and  express  his  confi- 
dence of  bringing  her  to  reason." 

"  While  T,  sir,"  said  Ebbo,  with  flash- 
ing eyes,  and  low  but  resentful  voice, 
"  beg  to  decline  the  honour  in  the  name 
of  the  elder  house  of  Adlerstein." 

He  held  himself  upright  as  a  dart, 


but  was  infinitely  annoyed  by  the  little 
mocking  bow  and  smile  that  he  received 
in  return,  as  Sir  Kasimir,  with  his  long 
mantle,  swept  out  of  the  apartment 
attended  by  Master  Gottfried. 

"Burgomaster  Sorel,"  said  the  boy, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  as 
his  uncle  returned,  "  let  me  hear 
whether  I  am  a  person  of  any  conside- 
ration in  this  famOy  or  not  ?  " 

"Nephew  baron,'*  quietly  replied 
Master  Gottfried,  "  it  is  not  the  use  of 
us  Germans  to  be  dictated  to  by  youths 
not  yet  arrived  at  years  of  discretion." 

"Then,  mother,"  said  Ebbo,  "we 
leave  this  place  to-morrow  mom."  And 
at  her  nod  of  assent  the  housefather 
looked  deeply  grieved,  the  housemother 
began  to  clamour  about  ingratitude. 
"Not  so,"  answered  Ebbo,  fiercely. 
"  We  quit  the  house  as  poor  as  we 
came,  in  homespun  and  with  the  old 
mare." 

"  Peace,  Ebbo  ! "  said  his  mother, 
rising ;  "  peace,  I  entreat,  housemother ! 
pardon,  uncle,  I  pray  thee.  O,  why 
will  not  all  who  love  me  let  me  follow 
that  which  I  believe  to  be  best !  " 

"  Child,"  said  her  uncle,  "  I  cannot 
see  thee  domineered  over  by  a  youth 
whose  whole  conduct  shows  his  need  of 
restraint." 

"  Nor  am  I,"  said  Christina.  "  It  is 
I  who  am  utterly  averse  to  this  offer. 
My  sons  and  I  are  one  in  that;  and, 
uncle,  if  I  pray  of  you  to  consent  to  let 
us  return  to  our  castle,  it  is  that  I  would 
not  see  the  visit  that  has  made  us  so 
happy  stained  with  strife  and  dissension ! 
Sure,  sure,  you  cannot  be  angered  with 
my  son  for  his  love  for  me." 

"For  the  self-seeking  of  his  love," 
said  Master  Gottfiried.  "  It  is  to  gratify 
his  own  pride  that  he  first  would  prevent 
thee  from  being  enriched  and  ennobled, 
and  now  would  bear  thee  away  to  the 
scant —  Nay,  Freiherr,  I  will  not  seem 
to  insult  you,  but  resentment  would 
make  you  cruel  to  your  mothier." 

"Not  ciTiel!"  said  Friedel,  hastily. 
"My  mother  is  willing.  And,  verily, 
good  uncle,  methinks  that  we  all  were 
best  at  home.  We  have  benefited  much 
and  greatly  by  our  stay ;  we  have  leamt 
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to  love  and  reverence  you ;  but  wo  are 
■wild  mountaineers  at  the  best ;  and, 
■while  our  hearts  are  fretted  by  the  fear 
of  losing  our  sweet  mother,  we  can 
scarce  be  as  patient  or  submissive  as  if 
we  had  been  bred  up  by  a  stern  father. 
"VVe  have  ever  judged  and  acted  for 
ourselves,  and  it  is  hard  to  us  not  to  do 
so  still,  when  our  minds  are  chafed." 

"Friedel,"  said  Ebbo,  sternly,  '*! 
will  have  no  pardon  asked  for  maintain- 
ing my  mother's  cause.  Do  not  thou 
learn  to  be  smooth-tongued." 

"  O  thou  wrong-headed  boy  !  "  haK 
groaned  Master  Gottfried.  "Why  did 
not  all  this  fall  out  ten  years  sooner, 
when  thou  wouldst  have  been  amenable  ? 
Yet,  after  all,  I  do  not  know  that  any 
noble  training  has  produced  a  more  high- 
minded,  loving  youth,"  he  added,  half  re- 
lenting as  he  looked  at  the  gallant  earnest 
face,  full  of  defiance  indeed,  but  with  a 
certain  wistful  appealing  glance  at  "  the 
motherling,"  softening  the  liquid  lus- 
trous dark  eye.  "  Get  thee  gone,  boy, 
I  would  not  quarrel  with  you ;  and  it 
may  be,  as  Friedel  says,  that  we  are 
best  out  of  one  another's  way.  You 
are  used  to  lord  it,  and  I  can  scarce 
make  excuses  for  you." 

"Then,"  said  Ebbo,  scarce  appeased, 
"  I  take  home  my  mother,  and  you,  sir, 
cease  to  favour  Kasimir's  suit." 

"  JS"o,  sir  baron.  I  cease  not  to  think 
that  nothing  would  be  so  much  for  your 
good.  It  is  because  I  believe  that  a 
return  to  your  own  old  castle  will  best 
convince  you  all  that  I  will  not  vex  your 
mother  by  further  opposing  your  depar- 
ture. When  you  perceive  your  error 
may  it  only  not  be  too  late !  Such  a 
protector  is  not  to  be  found  every  day." 

"  My  mother  shall  never  need  any 
protector  save  myself,"  said  Ebbo; 
"  but,  sir,  she  loves  you  and  owes  all  to 
you.  Therefore  I  will  not  be  at  strife 
with  you,  and  there  is  my  hand." 

He  said  it  as  if  he  had  been  the 
Emperor  reconciling  himself  to  all  the 
Hanse  towns  in  one.  Master  Gottfried 
could  scarce  refrain  from  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  and  Hausfirau  Johanna  was 
exceedingly  angry  with  the  petulant 
pride  and  insolence  of  the  young  noble ; 


but,  in  effect,  all  were  too  much  re- 
lieved to  avoid  an  absolute  quarrel  with 
the  fiery  lad  to  take  exception  at  minor 
matters.  The  old  burgher  was  forbear- 
ing ;  Christina,  who  knew  how  much 
her  son  must  have  swallowed  to  bring 
him  to  this  concession  for  love  of  her, 
thought  him  a  hero  worthy  of  all  sacri- 
fices ;  and  peace-making  Friedel,  by  his 
aunt's  side,  soon  softened  even  her,  by 
some  of  the  persuasive  arguments  that 
old  dames  love  &om  gracious,  gracefdl^ 
great-nephews. 

And  when,  by-and-by.  Master  Grott- 
fried  went  out  to  call  on  Sir  EAsimir^ 
and  explain  how  he  had  thought  it  best 
to  yield  to  the  hot-tempered  lad,  and 
let  the  family  learn  how  to  be  thankful 
for  the  goods  they  had  rejected,  he 
found  affairs  in  a  state  that  made  him 
doubly  anxious  that  the  young  barons 
should  be  safe  on  their  mountain  with- 
out knowing  of  them.     The  Trautbach 
family  had  heard  of  Wildschloss's  de- 
signs, and  they  had  set  abroad  such 
injurious  reports  respecting  the  Lady  of 
Adlerstein,  that  Sir  Kasimir  was  in  the 
act  of  inditing  a  cartel  to  be  sent  by 
Count  Eaulwitz,  to  demand  an  expla- 
nation— not  merely  as  the  lady's  suitor^ 
but  as  the  only  Adlerstein  of  full  age. 
Now,  if  Ebbo  had  heard  of  the  rumour^ 
he  would  certainly  have  given  the  lie 
direct,  and  taken  the  whole  defence  on 
himself ;  and  it  may  be  feared  that,  just 
as  his  cause  might  have  been,  Master 
GottMed's  fEuth  did  not  stretdh  to  be- 
lieving that  it  would  make  his  sixteen- 
year  old  arm  equal  to  the  brutal  might 
of  Lassla  of  Trautbach.     So  he  heartily 
thanked    the    Earon    of   Wildschloss, 
agreed  with  him  that  the  young  knights 
were  not  as  yet  equal  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  cause,  and  went  home  again  to 
watch  carefully  that  no  report  reached 
either  of  his  nephews.     Wor  did  he 
breathe  freely  till  he  had  seen  the  little 
party  ride  safe  off  in  the  early  mornings 
in  much  more  lordly  guise  than  when 
they  had  entered  the  city. 

As  to  Wildschloss  and  his  nephew  of 
Trautbach,  in  spite  of  their  relationship 
they  had  a  sharp  combat  on  the  borders 
of  ^eir  own  estates,  in  which  both  were 
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severely  wounded  ;  but  Sir  Kasimir, 
with  the  niisericorde  in  his  grasp,  forced 
Lassla  to  retract  whatever  he  had  said 
in  dispraise  of  the  Lady  of  Adlerstein. 
Wily  old  Gottfried  took  care  that  the 
tidings  should  be  sent  in  a  form  that 
might  at  once  move  Christina  with  pity 
and  gratitude  towards  her  champion, 
and  convince  her  sons  tliat  the  adver- 
sary was  too  much  hurt  for  them  to 
attempt  a  fresh  challenge. 

CHAPTER  XVL 

THE  EAGLE  AND  THE  SNAKE. 

The  reconciliation  made  Ebbo  retract 
his  hasty  resolution  of  relinquishing 
all  the  benefits  resulting  from  his  con- 
nexion with  the  Sorel  family,  and  his 
mother's  fortune  made  it  possible  to 
carry  out  many  changes  that  rendered 
the  castle  and  its  inmates  far  more 
prosperous  in  appearance  than  had  ever 
been  the  case  before.  Christina  had 
once  again  the  appliances  oi  Viwirthschaft, 
such  as  she  felt  to  be  the  suitable 
and  becoming  appurtenance  of  a  right- 
minded  Frau,  gentle  or  simple,  and  she 
felt  so  much  the  happier  and  more  re- 
spectable. 

A  chaplain  had  also  been  secured. 
The  youths  had  insisted  on  his  being 
capable  of  assisting  their  studies,  and  a 
good  man  had  been  found  who  was  fear- 
fully learned,  having  studied  at  all  pos- 
sible universities,  but  then  failing  as  a 
teacher,  because  he  was  so  dreamy  and 
absent  as  to  be  incapable  of  keeping  the 
unruly  students  in  order.  Jobst  Schon 
was  his  proper  name,  but  he  was  trans- 
lated into  Jodocus  Pulcher.  The  chapel 
was  duly  adorned,  the  hall  and  other 
chambers  were  fitted  up  with  some 
degree  of  comfort ;  the  castle  court  was 
cleansed,  the  cattle  sheds  removed  to 
the  rear,  and  the  serfs  were  presented 
"with  seed,  and  offered  payment  in  coin 
if  they  would  give  their  labour  in  fencing 
and  clearing  the  cornfield  and  vineyard 
which  the  barons  were  bent  on  forming 
on  the  sunny  slope  of  the  ravine. 
Poverty  was  over,  thanks  to  the  mar- 
riage portion,  and  yet  Ebbo  looked  less 
happy  than  in  the  days  when  there  was 


but  a  bare  subsistence ;  and  he  seemed 
to  miss  the  full  tide  of  city  life  more 
than  did  his  brother,  who,  though  he 
had  enjoyed  Ulm  more  heartily  at  the 
time,  seemed  to  have  returned  to  all 
his  mountain  delights  with  greater  zest 
than  ever.  At  his  favourite  tarn,  he 
revelled  in  the  vast  stillness  with  the 
greater  awe  for  having  heard  the  hum 
of  men,  and  his  minstrel  dreams  had 
derived  fresh  vigour  from  contact  with 
the  active  world.  But,  as  usual,  he  was 
his  brother's  chief  stay  in  the  vexations 
of  a  reformer.  The  serfs  had  much 
rather  their  lord  had  turned  out  a  free- 
booter than  an  improver.  Why  should 
they  sow  new  seeds,  when  the  old  had 
sufficed  their  fathers?  Work,  beyond 
the  regulated  days  when  they  scratched 
up  the  soil  of  his  old  enclosure,  was 
abhorrent  to  them.  As  to  his  offered 
coin,  they  needed  nothing  it  would  buy, 
and  had  rather  bask  in  the  sun  or  sleep 
in  the  smoke.  A  vineyard  had  never 
been  heard  of  on  Adlerstein  mountain : 
it  was  clean  contrary  to  his  forefathers* 
habits  ;'^and  all  came  of  the  bad  drop  of 
restless  burgher  blood,  that  could  not 
let  honest  folk  rest. 

Ebbo  stormed,  not  merely  with  words, 
but  blows,  became  ashamed  of  his  vio- 
lence, tried  to  atone  for  it  by  gifts  and 
kind  words,  and  in  return  was  sulkily 
told  that  he  would  bring  more  good  to 
the  village  by  rolling  the  fiery  wheel 
straight  down  hill  at  the  wake,  than  by 
all  his  new-fangled  ways.  Had  not 
Koppel  and  a  few  younger  men  been 
more  open  to  influence,  his  agricultural 
schemes  could  hardly  have  begun ;  but 
Friedel's  persuasions  were  not  abso- 
lutely without  success,  and  every  rood 
that  was  dug  was  achieved  by  his  pa- 
tience and  perseverance. 

Next  came  home  the  Graf  von 
Schlangenwald.  He  had  of  late  inha- 
bited his  castle  in  Styria,  but  in  a  fierce 
quarrel  with  some  of  his  neighbours  he 
had  lost  his  eldest  son,  and  the  pacifi- 
cation enforced  by  the  King  of  the 
Bomans  had  so  galled  and  infuriated 
him  that  he  had  deserted  that  part  of 
the  country,  and  returned  to  Swabia  more 
fierce  and  bitter  than  ever.  Thence- 
forth began  a  petty  border  warfare  such 
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as  had  existed  when  Christiua  first  knew 
Adicrstein,  but  had  of  late  died  out. 
The  shepherd  lad  came  home  weeping 
with  wratL  Three  mounted  Schlangen- 
waldem  had  driven  off  his  four  best 
sheep,  and  beaten  himself  with  their 
halberds,  though  he  was  safe  on  Adler- 
stein  ground.  Then  a  light  thrown  by 
a  Schlangenwald  reiter  consumed  all 
Jobst's  pile  of  wood.  The  swine  did 
not  come  home,  and  were  found  with 
spears  sticking  in  them ;  the  great  broad- 
horned  bull  that  Ebbo  had  brought  from 
the  pastures  of  Ulm  vanished  from  the 
Alp  below  the  Gemsbock's  Pass,  and 
was  known  to  bo  salted  for  winter  use 
at  Schlangenwald. 

Still  Christina  tried  to  persuade  her 
sons  that  this  might  be  only  the  retain- 
ers' violence,  and  induced  Ebbo  to  write 
a  letter,  complaining  of  the  outrages, 
but  not  blaming  the  count,  only  begging 
that  his  followers  might  be  better  re- 
strained. The  letter  was  conveyed  by 
a  lay  brother — no  other  messenger  being 
safe.  Ebbo  had  protested  from  the  first 
that  it  would  be  of  no  use,  but  he  waited 
anxiously  for  the  answer. 

Thus  it  stood,  when  conveyed  to 
liim  by  a  tenant  of  the  Ituprecht 
cloister : — 

"Wot  you,  Eberhard,  Freiherr  von 
Adlersteiii,  that  your  house  have  injured 
me  by  thought,  word,  and  deed.  Your 
great-grandfather  usurped  my  lands  at 
the  ford.  Your  grandfather  stole  my 
cattle  and  burnt  my  mills.  Then,  in 
the  war,  ho  slew  my  brother  Johann 
and  lamed  for  life  my  cousin  Matthias. 
Your  father  slew  eight  of  my  retainers 
and  spoiled  my  crops.  You  yourself 
claim  my  land  at  the  ford,  and  secure 
the  spoil  which  is  justly  mine.  Tliere- 
fore  do  I  declare  war  and  feud  against 
you.  Therefore  to  you  and  all  yours, 
to  your  helpers  and  helpers'  heljxjrs,  am 
I  a  foe.  And  thereby  shall  I  have 
maintained  my  honour  against  you  and 
yours. 

Wolfgang,  Graf  von  Schlangen- 
wald. 
IliEROM,    Graf  von   Schlangen- 
wald— his  cousin. 

&c.,         &c.,  &(^ 


And  a  long  list  of  names,  all  connected 
with  Schlangenwald,  followed;  and  a 
large  seal,  bearing  the  snake  of  Schlan- 
genwald, was  appended  thereto. 

"  The  old  miscreant  r'  burst  out  Ebbo  ; 
"  it  is  a  feud  brief," 

"  A  feud  brief !"  exclaimed  Friedel ; 
"  they  are  no  longer  according  to  the 
law." 

"Law? — what  cares  he  for  law  or 
mercy  either  1  Is  this  the  way  men  act 
by  the  League  1  Did  wo  not  swear  to 
send  no  more  feud  letters,  nor  have  re- 
course to  fist-right  1 " 

"  We  must  appeal  to  the  Markgraf  of 
Wurtemburg,"  said  EriedeL 

It  was  the  only  measure  in  their 
power,  though  Ebbo  winced  at  it ;  but 
his  oatlis  were  recent,  and  his  conacionce 
would  not  allow  him  to  transgress  th«ni 
by  doing  himself  justice.  Besides, 
neither  party  could  take  the  castle  of 
the  other,  and  the  only  reprisals  in  his 
power  would  have  been  on  the  defence- 
loss  peasants  of  Schlangenwald.  He 
must  therefore  lay  the  whole  matter  be- 
fore the  Markgraf,  who  was  the  head  of 
the  Swabian  League,  and  bound  to  re- 
dress his  wrongs.  He  made  his  arrange- 
ments without  faltering,  selecting  the 
escort  who  were  to  accompany  him,  and 
insisting  on  leaving  Friedel  to  guard  his 
mother  and  the  castle.  He  would  not 
for  the  world  have  admitted  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  counsel  and  introduction 
of  Adlerstein  Wildschloss  would  have 
been  exceeiUngly  useful  to  him. 

Poor  Christina!  It  was  a  great  deal  too 
like  that  former  departure,  and  her  heart 
was  heavy  within  her !  Friedel  was 
equally  unhappy  at  letting  his  brother 
go  without  hun,  but  it  was  quite  neces- 
sary that  he  and  the  few  armed  men 
who  remained  should  show  themselves 
at  all  points  open  to  the  enemy  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  lest  the  Freiheir's  ab- 
sence should  be  remarked  He  did  his 
best  to  cheer  his  mother  by  reminding 
her  tliat  Ebbo  was  not  likely  to  be  taken 
at  unawares  as  their  &thcr  had  been ; 
and  he  shared  the  prayers  and  chapel 
ser\dces,  in  which  she  poured  out  her 
anxiety. 

The  blue  banner  came  safe  up  the 
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pass  again,  hut  Ebbo  was  gloomy  and 
indignant.  The  Markgraf  of  Wurtem- 
burg  had  been  formally  civil  to  the 
young  Freiherr ;  but  he  had  laughed  at 
the  feud  letter  as  a  mere  old-fashioned 
habit  of  Schangenwald's  that  it  was 
better  not  to  notice,  and  he  evidently 
regarded  the  stealing  of  a  bull  or  the 
misusing  of  a  serf  as  fax  too  petty  a 
matter  for  his  attention.  It  was  as  if  a 
judge  had  been  called  by  a  crying  child 
to  settle  a  nursery  quarrel.  He  told 
Ebbo  that,  being  a  free  baron  of  the 
emi)ire,  he  must  keep  his  bounds  re- 
spected ;  he  was  free  to  take  and  hang 
any  spoiler  he  could  catch,  but  his  bulls 
were  his  own  affair  :  the  League  was  not 
for  such  gear. 

And  a  knight  who  had  ridden  out  of 
Stuttgard  with  Ebbo  had  told  him  that 
it  was  no  wonder  that  this  had  been 
his  reception,  for  not  only  was  Schlan- 
genwald  an  old  intimate  of  the  Llark- 
graf,  but  Swabia  was  claimed  as  a  fief 
of  Wurtemburg,  so  that  Ebbo's  direct 
homage  to  the  Emperor,  without  the  in- 
terposition of  the  Markgraf,  had  made 
him  no  object  of  favour.  "  What  could 
bo  done  ? "  asked  Ebbo. 

"  fire  some  Schlangenwald  hamlet, 
and  teach  him  to  respect  yours,"  said 
the  knight. 

''  The  poor  serfs  are  guiltless." 

"  Ha  I  ha  I  as  if  they  would  not  rob 
any  of  yours.  Give  and  take,  that's  the 
way  the  empire  wags,  sir  baron.  Send 
him  a  feud  letter  in  return,  with  a 
goodly  file  of  names  at  its  foot,  and 
teach  him  to  respect  you." 

"  But  I  have  sworn  to  abstain  from 
fist-right;' 

**  Much  you  gain  by  so  abstaining. 
If  the  League  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  right  you,  right  yourself." 

"  I  shall  appeal  to  the  Emperor,  and 
tell  him  how  his  League  is  adminis- 
tered." 

"  Young  sir,  if  the  Emperor  were  to 
guard  every  cow  in  his  domains  he  would 
have  enough  to  do.  You  will  never 
prosper  with  him  without  some  one  to 
back  your  cause  better  than  that  free 
tongue  of  yours.  Hast  no  sister  that 
thou  couldst  give  in  marriage  to  a  stout 


baron  that  could  aid  you  with  strong 
arm  and  prudent  head  1 " 

"  I  have  only  one  twin  brother." 

"Ah!  the  twins  of  Adlerstein !  I 
remember  ma  Was  not  the  other 
Adlerstein  seeking  an  alliance  with  your 
lady  mother  ?  Sure  no  better  aid  could 
be  found.  He  is  hand  and  glove  with 
young  King  Max." 

"That  may  never  be,"  said  Ebbo, 
haughtily.  And,  sure  that  he  should 
receive  the  same  advice,  he  decided 
against  turning  aside  to  consult  his  uncle 
at  Ulm,  and  returned  home  in  a  mood 
that  rejoiced  Heinz  and  Hatto  with 
hopes  of  the  old  days,  while  it  filled  his 
mother  with  dreary  dismay  and  appre- 
hension. 

"  Schlangenwald  should  suffer  next 
time  he  transgressed,"  said  Ebbo.  "  It 
should  not  again  be  said  that  he  was  a 
coward  who  appealed  to  the  law  because 
his  hand  coidd  not  keep  his  head." 

The  "  next  time  "  was  when  the  first 
winter  cold  was  setting  in.  A  party  of 
reitern  came  to  harry  an  outlying  field, 
where  Ulrich  had  raised  a  scanty  crop 
of  rye.  Tidings  reached  the  castle  in 
such  good  time  that  the  two  brothers, 
with  Heinz,  the  two  Ulm  grooms, 
Koppel,  and  a  troop  of  serfs,  fell  on  the 
marauders  before  they  had  effected  much 
damage,  and  while  some  remained  to 
trample  out  the  fire,  the  rest  pursued 
the  enemy  even  to  the  village  of  Schlan- 
genwald. 

"  Burn  it,  Herr  Freiherr,"  cried 
Heinz,  hot  with  victory.  "Let  them 
learn  how  to  make  havoc  of  our  corn." 

But  a  host  of  half-naked  beings  rushed 
out  and  fell  on  their  knees,  shrieking 
about  sick  children,  bedridden  grand- 
mothers, and  crippled  fathers,  and  fiEill- 
ing  on  their  knees  with  their  hands 
stretched  out  to  the  young  barons. 
Ebbo  turned  away  his  head  with  hot 
tears  in  his  eyes;  "Friedel,  what  can 
we  do  ]" 

"Not  barbarous  murder,"  said  FriedeL 

"  But  they  brand  us  for  cowards  I'V^ 

"The  cowardice  were  in  striking  here,"^ 
and  Friedel  sprang  to  withhold  Koppel, 
who  had  lighted  a  bundle  of  dried  fenx 
ready  to  thrust  into  the  thatch. 
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**  Peasants  1*'  said  Ebbo,  with  the 
same  impulse,  "  I  spare  you.  You  did 
not  this  wrong.  But  bear  word  to  your 
lord,  that  if  he  will  meet  me  with  lance 
and  sword,  he  wiU  learn  the  valour  of 
Adlerstein." 

The  serfs  flung  themselves  before 
him  in  transports  of  gratitude,  but  he 
turned  hastily  away,  and  strode  up  the 
mountain,  his  cheek  glowing  as  he  re- 
membered, too  late,  that  lus  defiance 
would  be  scoffed  at  as  a  boy's  vaunt. 
By  and  by  he  arrived  at  the  hamlet, 
where  he  found  a  prisoner,  a  scowling 
abject  fellow,  already  well  beaten,  and 
now  held  by  two  serfs. 

"  The  halter  is  ready,  Herr  Freiherr," 
said  old  Ulrich,  *'  and  yon  rowan  stump 
is  still  as  stout  as  when  your  Herr 
grandsire  hung  three  lanzknechts  on 
it  in  one  day.  "We  only  waited  your 
bidding." 

"Quick  then,  and  let  me  hear  no 
more,"  said  Ebbo,  about  to  descend  the 
pass,  as  if  hastening  from  the  execution 
of  a  wolf  taken  in  a  gin. 

"Has  he  seen  the  priest?"  asked 
Friedel. 

The  peasants  looked  as  if  this  were 
one  of  Sir  Friedel's  unaccountable  fan- 
cies; Ebbo  paused,  frowned,  and  mut- 
tered, but  seeing  a  move  as  if  to  drag 
the  wretch  towards  the  stunted  bush 
overhanging  an  abyss,  he  shouted, 
"  Hold,  Ulrich  !  Little  Hans,  do  thou 
run  down  to  the  castle,  and  bring  Father 
Jodocus  to  do  his  office." 

The  serfs  were  much  disgusted.  "  It 
never  was  so  seen  before,  Herr  Freiherr," 
remonstrated  Heinz;  "fang  and  hang 
was  ever  the  word." 

"  What  shrift  had  my  lord's  father, 
or  mine  1 "  added  KoppeL 

"  Look  you ! "  said  Ebbo,  turning 
sharply,  "  If  Schlangenwald  be  a  god- 
less ruffian,  pitiless  alike  to  soul  and 
body,  is  that  a  cause  that  I  should  stain 
myself  tool" 

"It  were  true  vengancc,"  growled 
Koppel. 

"  And  now,"  grumbled  Ulrich,  "  will 
my  lady  hear,  and  there  will  be  feeble 
pleadings  for  the  vermin's  life." 

Like  mutterings  ensued,  the  purport 


of  which  was  caught  by  Friedel,  and 
made  him  say  to  Ebbo,  who  would  again 
have  escaped  the  disagreeableness  of  the 
scene,  "  We  had  better  tany  at  hand. 
Unless  we  hold  the  folk  in  some  check 
there  will  be  no  right  execution.  They 
will  torture  him  to  death  ere  the  priest 
comes." 

Ebbo  yielded,  and  began  to  pace  the 
scanty  area  of  the  flat  rock  where  the 
need-fire  was  wont  to  blaze.  After  a 
time  he  exclaimed :  "  Friedel,  how 
couldst  ask  me?  Knowst  not  that  it 
sickens  me  to  see  a  mountain  cat  killed, 
save  in  full  chase.  And  thou — ^why 
thou  are  white  as  the  snow  ciags  I" 

"  Better  conquer  the  folly  than  that 
he  there  should  be  put  to  needless 
pain,"  said  Friedel,  but  with  labouring 
breath  that  showed  how  terrible  was  the 
prospect  to  his  imaginative  soul,  not 
inured  to  death  scenes  like  those  of  his 
fellows. 

Just  then  a  mocking  laugh  broke  forth. 
"Ha!"  cried  Ebbo,  looking  keenly 
down,  "  what  do  ye  there  1  Fang  and 
hang  may  be  fair,  fang  and  torment  is 
base !    What  was  it,  Lieschen  1" 

"Only,  Herr  Freiherr,  the  caitiff 
craved  drink,  and  the  fleischerinn  gave 
him  a  cup  from  the  stream  behind  the 
slaughter-house,  where  we  killed  the 
swine.     Fit  for  the  like  of  him  ! " 

"By  heavens,  when  I  forbade  torture ! " 
cried  Ebbo,  leaping  from  the  rock  in 
time  to  see  the  disgusting  draught  held 
to  the  lips  of  the  captive,  whose  hands 
were  twisted  back  and  bound  with  cruel 
tightness ;  for  the  German  boor,  once 
roused  from  his  lazy  good  nature,  was 
doubly  savage  from  stolidity. 

"Wretches!"  cried  Ebbo,  striking 
right  and  left,  with  the  back  of  his 
sword,  among  the  serfs,  and  then  cutting 
the  thong  that  was  eating  into  the 
prisoner's  flesh,  while  Friedel  caught  up 
a  wooden  bowl,  filled  it  with  pure  water, 
and  offered  it  to  the  captive,  who  drank 
deeply. 

"Now,"  said  Ebbo,  "hast  ought  to 
say  for  thyself  ?" 

A  low  curse  against  things  in  general 
was  the  only  answer. 

"What  brought   thee   here  I**  con- 
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tinned  Ebbo,  in  hopes  of  extracting 
some  excnse  for  pardon ;  but  the  pri- 
soner only  hung  his  head,  as  one  stupi- 
fied,  brutally  indifferent,  and  hardened 
against  the  mere  trouble  of  answering, 
^ot  another  word  could  be  extracted, 
and  Ebbo' 8  position  was  very  uncom- 
fortable, keeping  guard  over  his  con- 
demned felon,  with  the  sulky  peasants 
herding  round,  in  fear  of  being  baulked 
of  their  prey  ;  and  the  reluctance  grow- 
ing on  him  every  moment  to  taking  life 
in  cold  blood.  Eight  of  life  and  death 
was  a  heavy  burthen  to  a  youth  under 
seventeen,  unless  he  had  been  thought- 
less and  reckless,  and  from  this  Ebbo 
had  been  prevented  by  his  peculiar  life. 
The  lion  cub  had  never  tasted  blood. 

The  situation  was  prolonged  beyond 
expectation. 

Many  a  time  had  the  brothers  paced 
their  platform  of  rock,  the  criminsd  had 
fallen  into  a  doze,  and  women  and  boys 
were  murmuring  that  they  must  call 
home  their  kine  and  goats,  and  it  was  a 
shame  to  debar  them  of  the  sight  of  the 
hanging,  long  before  Hans  came  back 
between  crying  and  stammering,  to  say 
that  Father  Jodocus  had  fallen  into  so 
deep  a  study  over  his  book,  that  he  only 
muttered  "  Coming,"  then  went  into 
another  musing  fit,  whence  no  one 
could  rouse  him  to  do  more  than  say 
''  Coming  !    Let  him  wait." 

**I  must  go  and  bring  him,  if  the 
thing  is  to  be  done,"  said  Friedel. 

**  And  let  it  last  all  night !"  was  the 
answer.  "  jN'o,  if  the  man  were  to  die, 
it  should  be  at  once,  not  by  inches. 
Hark  thee,  rogue,"  stirring  him  with 
Lis  foot. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  man,  "is  the 
lianging  ready  yet  1  YouVo  been  long 
enough  about  it  for  us  to  have  twisted 
the  necks  of  every  Adlerstein  of  you  alL" 

"Look  thee,  caitiff!"  said  Ebbo;  "thou 
ineritest  the  rope  as  well  as  any  wolf  on 
the  mountain,  but  we  have  kept  thee 
so  long  in  suspense,  that  if  thou  canst 
say  a  word  for  thy  life,  or  pledge  thy- 
self to  meddle  no  more  with  my  lands, 
I'll  consider  of  thy  doom.'* 

"You  have  had  plenty  of  time  to 
consider  it,"  growled  the  fellow. 

'No.  72. — ^voL.  XII. 


A  murmur,  followed  by  a  wrattiful 
shout,  rose  among  the  villagers.  "  Let- 
ting off  the  villain !  No  !  No  1  Out 
upon  him !     He  dares  not ! " 

"  Dare  ! "  thundered  Ebbo,  with  flash- 
ing eyes.  "Eascals  as  ye  are,  think 
ye  to  hinder  me  from  daring  ?  Your  will 
to  be  mine  ?  There,  fellow ;  away  with 
thee!  Up  to  the  Gemsbock's  Pass! 
And  whoso  would  follow  him,  let  him 
do  so  at  his  peril!" 

The  prisoner  was  prompt  to  gather 
himseK  up  and  rush  like  a  hunted 
animal  to  the  path,  at  the  entrance  of 
which  stood  both  twins,  with  drawn 
swords,  to  defend  the  escape.  Of  course 
no  one  ventured  to  follow ;  and  surly 
discontented  murmurs  were  the  sole 
result  as  the  peasants  dispersed.  Ebbo, 
sheathing  his  sword,  and  putting  his 
arm  into  his  brother's,  said  :  "  What, 
Friedel,  turned  stony-hearted?  Hadst 
never  a  word  for  the  poor  caitiff]" 

"  I  knew  thou  woiddst  never  do  the 
deed,"  said  Friedel,  smiling. 

"  It  was  such  wretched  prey,"  said 
Ebbo.  "Yet  shall  I  be  despised  for 
this !  Would  that  thou  hadst  let  me 
string  him  up  shriftless,  as  any  other 
man  had  done,  and  there  would  have 
been  an  end  of  it ! " 

And  even  his  mother's  satisfaction 
did  not  greatly  comfort  Ebbo,  for  he 
was  of  the  age  to  feel  more  ashamed  of 
a  solecism  than  a  crime.  Christina  per- 
ceived that  this  was  one  of  his  most 
critical  periods  of  life,  baited  as  he  was 
by  the  enemy  of  his  race,  and  feeling  all 
the  disadvantages  which  heart  and  con- 
science gave  him  in  dealing  with  a  man 
who  had  neither,  at  a  time  when  public 
opinion  was  always  with  the  most 
masterful.  The  necessity  of  arming  his 
retainers,  and  having  fighting  men^ 
were  additional  temptations  to  here- 
ditary habits  of  violence  j  and  that  so 
proud  and  fiery  a  nature  as  his  should 
never  become  involved  was  almost  be- 
yond hope .  Even  present  danger  seemed 
more  around  than  ever  before.  The 
estate  was  almost  in  a  state  of  siege,  and 
Christina  never  saw  her  sons  quit  the 
castle  "without  thinking  of  their  father's 
fate,  and  passing  into  the  chapel  to 
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entreat  for  tlieir  return  unscathed  in 
body  or  soul.  The  snow,  which  she 
had  so  often  hailed  as  a  friend,  was 
never  more  welcome  than  this  winter  ; 
not  merely  as  shutting  the  enemy  out, 
and  her  sons  in,  bat  as  cutting  off  all 
danger  of  a  visit  from  her  suitor,  who 
would  now  come  armed  with  his  late 
sufferings  in  her  behalf ;  and,  moreover, 
with  all  the  urgent  need  of  a  wise  and 
respected  head  and  protector  for  her  sons. 
Yet  the  more  evident  the  expediency 
became,  the  greater  grew  her  distaste. 

Still  the  lonely  life  weighed  heavily 
on  Ebbo.  Light-hearted  Friedel  was 
ever  busy  and  happy,  were  he  chasing 
the  grim  winter  game — the  bear  and 
wolf — with  his  brother,  fencing  in  the 
hall,  learning  Greek  with  the  chajilain, 
reading  or  singing  to  his  mother,  or 
carving  graceful  angel  forms  to  adorn 
the  chapel.  Or  he  could  at  all  times  soar 
into  a  minstrel  dream  of  pure  cliivalrous 
semi  allegorical  romance,  sometimes  told 
over  the  glowing  embera  to  his  mother 
and  brother.  All  that  came  to  Friedel 
was  joy,  from  battling  Mith  the  bear  on 
a  frozen  rock,  to  persuading  rude  little 
Hans  to  come  to  the  Frau  Freiherrin  to 
leani  his  jmtemoster.  But  the  elder 
twill  might  hunt,  might  fenc(%  might 
smile  or  kindle  at  his  brother's  lay,  but 
ever  with  a  restless  gloom  on  him,  a 
doubt  of  the  future  which  made  him 
imi)atieiit  of  the  present,  and  led  to  a 
shaq)iiess  and  hastiness  of  manner  that 
broke  forth  in  anger  at  slight  offences. 

**The  matron's  coif  succeedmg  the 
widow's  veil,"  Friedel  heard  him  mut- 
tering even  in  sleep,  and  more  than 
once  listened  to  it  as  Ebbo  leant  over 
the  biittlenients — as  he  looked  over  the 
white  world  to  the  grey  mist  above  the 
city  of  Ulm. 

'*  Thou,  who  mockest  my  forebodings 
and  fancies,  to  dwell  on  that  gypsy 
augury  I "  argued  Friedel.  "  As  thou 
saidst  at  the  time,  Wildschloss's  looks 
gave  shrewd  cause  for  it." 

"  Tlie  answer  is  in  mine  own  heart," 
answered  Ebbo.  "  Since  our  stay  at 
Ulni,  1  have  ever  felt  as  though  the 
sweet  motlierlini:  were  less  my  own  ! 
And  the  same  \vith  my  house  and  lands. 


Eule  as  I  will,  a  mocking  laugli  comes 
back  to  me,  saying :  ^  l^ou  art  but  a 
boy,  sir  baron,  thou  dost  but  plaj  at 
lords  and  knights.'  If  I  had  hnsg  yon 
rogue  of  a  reiter,  I  wonder  if  I  had  felt 
my  grasp  more  real  ?" 

"!N'ay,"  said  Friedel,  glancing  from 
the  sparkling  white  slopes  to  the  pure 
blue  above,  **  our  whole  life  is  bat  a 
play  at  lords  and  knights,  with  the 
blessed  saints  as  witnesses  of  our  sport 
in  the  tilt  yard." 

"Were  it  merely  that,"  said  Ebbo, 
impatiently,  "I  were  not  so  galled. 
Something  hangs  over  us,  Friedel !  I 
long  that  these  snows  would  melt,  that 
I  might  at  least  know  what  it  is  I* 

CHAPTER  XVIL 

BRIDGING    THE    FORD. 

The  snow  melted,  the  torrent  became  a 
flood,  then  contracted  itself,  but  was 
still  a  broad  stream,  when  one  spring 
afternoon  Ebbo  showed  his  brother 
some  wains  making  for  the  ford,  adding, 
"  It  cannot  be  rightly  passable.  Thsj 
will  come  to  loss.  I  shall  get  the  men 
together  to  aid  them." 

He  blew  a  blast  on  his  horn,  and 
added,  **The  knaves  will  be  alert 
enough  if  they  hope  to  meddle  with 
honest  men*s  luggage." 

"See,"  and  Friedel  pointed  to  the 
thicket  to  the  westward  of  the  meadow 
around  the  stream,  where  the  beech 
trees  were  budding,  but  not  yet  forming 
a  full  mass  of  verdure,  "  Is  not  the  snake 
in  the  wood?  Methinks  I  spy  the 
ghtter  of  his  scales." 

**  By  heavens,  the  villains  are  lying  in 
wait  for  the  travellers  at  our  landing- 
place,"  cried  Ebbo,  and  again  raising 
the  bugle  to  his  lips,  he  set  forth  three 
notes  well  known  as  a  call  to  arms. 
Their  echoes  came  back  from  the  rooks^ 
followed  instantly  by  lusty  jodels,  and 
the  brothers  rushed  into  the  hall  to  take 
down  their  light  head-pieces  and  cotb- 
leti%,  answering  in  haste  their  mother's 
stirtled  tjuesticms,  by  telling  of  the  en- 
dangered travellers,  and  the  Schlangen- 
wald  ambush.     She  looked  white  and 
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trembletl,  but  said  no  word  to  hinder 
them ;  only  as  she  clasped  Frieders 
corslet,  she  entreated  them  to  take  fuller 
arm  our. 

"  We  must  speed  the  short  way  down 
the  rock,"  said  Ebbo,  "and  cannot  be 
cumbered  with  heavy  harness.  Sweet 
motherling,  fear  not ;  but  let  a  meal  be 
spread  for  our  rescued  captives.  Ho, 
Heinz,  'tis  against  the  Schlangenwald 
rascals.  Art  too  stiff  to  go  down  the 
rock  path]'' 

"  No  ;  nor  down  the  abyss,  could  I 
strike  a  good  stroke  against  Schlangen- 
wald at  the  bottom  of  it,"  (^uoth 
Heinz. 

"  N'or  see  vermin  set  free  by  the 
Freiherr,"  growled  Koppel  ;  but  the 
words  were  lost  in  Ebbo's  loud  com- 
mands to  the  men  as  Friedel  and  Hatto 
handed  dowTi  the  weapons  to  them. 

The  convoy  had  by  this  time  halted, 
evidently  to  try  the  ford.  A  horseman 
crossed,  and  found  it  practicable,  for  a 
wag^'on  proceeded  to  make  the  attempt. 

"  Now  is  our  time,"  said  Ebbo,  who 
was  standing  on  the  narrow  ledge 
between  the  castle  and  the  precipitous 
path  leading  to  the  meadow.  "  One 
waggon  may  get  over,  but  the  second  or 
third  will  stick  in  the  ruts  that  it 
leaves.  Now  will  we  drop  from  our 
crag,  and  if  the  Snake  falls  on  them, 
why  then  for  a  pounce  of  the  Eagle." 

The  two  young  knights,  so  goodly  in 
their  bright  steel,  knelt  for  their  mother's 
blessing,  and  then  sprang  like  chamois 
do\ni  the  ivy-twined  steep,  fiillowed  by 
their  men,  and  were  lost  to  sight  among 
the  bushes  and  rocks.  Yet  even  while 
her  frame  ([uivered  with  fear,  her  heart 
swelled  at  the  thought  what  a  gulf  there 
was  between  these  days  and  those  when 
she  had  hidden  her  face  in  despair, 
whiles  Ermentrude  watched  the  Debate- 
able  Ford. 

She  watched  now  in  suspense  in- 
deed, but  with  exultation  instead  of 
shame,  as  two  waggons  safely  crossed, 
but  the  third  stuck  fast,  and  i)resently 
turned  over  in  the  stream,  impelled 
sideways  by  the  efforts  of  the  struggling 
horses.  Then  amid  endeavours  to  dis- 
entangle the  animals  and  succour  the 


driver,  the  travellers  were  attacked  by  a 
party  of  armed  men,  who  dashed  out  of 
the  beech  wood,  and  fell  on  the  main 
body  of  the  waggons  which  were  waiting 
on  the  bit  of  bare  shingly  soil  that  lay 
between  the  new  and  old  channels.  A 
wild  nulte  was  all  that  Christina  could 
see,  weapons  i  aised,  horses  starting,  men 
rusbing  from  the  river,  while  the  clang 
and  the  shout  rose  even  to  the  castle. 

Hark  !  Out  rings  the  clear  call,  "  The 
Eagle  to  the  rescue  ! "    There  they  speed 
over  the  meadow,  the  two  slender  fonns 
with  glancing  helms  !     0  overrun  not 
the   followers,   rush   not  into  needless 
danger  !     There   is   Koppel  almost  up 
with  them  with  his   big  axe — Heinz's 
broad  shoulders  near.  Heaven  strike  with 
them  !     Visit  not  their  forefathers'  sin 
on  those  pure  spirits.     Some  are  flying. 
Some  one  has  fallen  !    0  heavens  !    On. 
which  side  %   Ah  !  it  is  into  the  Schlan- 
genwald woods  that  the  fugitives  direct 
their  flight     Three — four — the  whole 
troop  pursued  !     Go  not  too  far  !     Run 
not  into  needless  risk !     Your  work  is 
done  and  gallantly.     Well  done,  young 
knights  of  Adlerstein  !     \\Tiich  of  you 
is    it    that    stands  pointing    out   safe 
standing-ground  for  the  men  that  are 
raising  the  waggon  1     Which  of   you 
is  it   who  stands   in  converse  with  a 
burgher  form  ?     Thanks  and  blessings  ! 
the  lads  are  safe,  and  full  knightly  hath 
been  their  first  emprise. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  a  gay  step 
mounted  the  ascent,  and  Friedel's  bright 
face  laughed  from  his  helmet,  "  There, 
mother,  will  you  crown  your  knights  % 
Could  you  see  Ebbo  bear  down  the 
chief  squire?  for  the  old  Snake  was 
not  there  himself.  And  whom  do  you 
think  we  rescued,  besides  a  whole  band 
of  Venetian  traders  to  whom  he  had 
joined  himseK?  Why,  my  uncle's 
friend,  the  architect,  of  whom  he  used 
to  speak — Master  Moritz  Schleier- 
macher," 

**  Moritz  Schleiermacher !  I  knew 
him  as  a  boy." 

''  He  had  been  laying  out  a  Lustgarten 
for  the  Komish  king  at  Innspruck,  and 
he  is  a  stout  man  of  liis  hands,  and 
attempted  defence ;  but  he  had  such  f( 
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shrewd  blow  before  we  came  np,  that 
ho  lay  like  one  dead,  and  when  he  was 
lifted  up,  he  gazed  at  us  like  one  mbon- 
stmck,  and  said,  '  Are  my  eyes  dazed, 
or  are  these  the  twins  of  Adlerstein, 
that  are  as  like  as  face  to  mirror  ?  Lads, 
lads,  your  uncle  looked  not  to  hear  of 
you  acting  in  this  sort/  But  soon  we 
and  his  people  let  him  know  how  it  was, 
and  that  eagles  do  not  have  the  manner 
of  snakes." 

'*  Poor  Master  Moritz !  Is  he  much 
hurt?  Is  Ebbo  bringing  him  up 
hither  r* 

"  No,  mother,  he  is  but  giddied  and 
stunned,  and  now  must  you  send  down 
store  of  sausage,  sourkraut,  meat,  wine, 
and  beer,  for  the  wains  cannot  all  cross 
till  daylight,  and  we  must  keep  ward  aU 
night  lest  the  Schlangenwalden  should 
fall  on  them  again.  Plenty  of  good 
cheer,  mother,  to  make  a  right  merry 
watch." 

"Take  heed,  Friedel  mine;  a  merry 
watch  is  scarce  a  safe  one." 

"Even  so,  sweet  motherling,  and 
therefore  must  Ebbo  and  I  share  it. 
You  must  meet  out  your  liquor  wisely, 
you  see,  enough  for  the  credit  of  Adler- 
stein, and  enough  to  keep,  out  the  marsh 
fog,  yet  not  enough  to  make  us  snore 
too  soundly.  I  am  going  to  take  my 
lute ;  it  would  be  using  it  ill  not  to  let 
it  enjoy  such  a  chance  as  a  midnight 
watch." 

So  away  went  the  light-hearted  boy, 
and  by  and  by  Christina  saw  the  red 
watch-fire  as  she  gazed  from  her  turret 
window.  She  would  have  been  pleased 
to  see  how,  marshalled  by  a  merchant 
who  had  crossed  the  desert  from  Egypt 
to  Palestine,  the  waggons  were  ranged 
in  a  circle  and  the  watches  told  off, 
while  the  food  and  drink  were  carefully 
portioned  out. 

Eroiherr  Ebbo,  on  his  own  ground,  as 
champion  and  host,  was  far  more  at 
case  than  in  the  city,  and  became  very 
friendly  with  the  merchants  and  archi- 
tect as  they  sat  round  the  bright  fire, 
conversing  or  at  times  challenging  the 
mountain  echoes  by  songs  to  the  sound 
of  Fricjdel's  lute.  When  the  stars  grew 
bright,  most  lay  down  to  sleep  in  the 


waggons,  while  others  watched,  pacm^ 
up  and  down  till  Karl's  waggon  should 
be  over  the  mountain,  and  the  vigil  waa 
relieved. 

No  disturbance  took  place,  and  at 
sunrise,  a  hasty  meal  was  partaken  of^ 
and  the  work  of  crossing  the  liver  was 
set  in  hand. 

"Pity,"  said  Moritz,  the  architect, 
"  that  liiis  ford  were  not  spanned  bj  a 
bridge,  to  the  avoiding  of  danger  and 
spoil." 

"  Who  could  build  such  a  bridge  %  " 
asked  Ebbo. 

"Yourseli^  Herr  Freiherr,  in  union 
with  us  burghers  of  Ulm.  It  were  well 
worth  your  while  to  give  land  and  stone^ 
and  ours  to  give  labour  and  skill,  pro- 
vided we  fixed  a  toll  on  the  passage^ 
willingly  paid  to  save  peril  and  delay." 

The  brothers  caught  at  the  idea,  and 
the  merchants  agreed  that  such  a  bridge 
would  be  an  inestimable  boon  to  all 
traffickers  between  Constance,  Ulm,  and 
Augsburg,  and  would  attract  many  tza- 
vellers  who  were  scared  away  by  the 
evil  fame  of  the  Debateable  Ford 
Master  Moritz  looked  at  the  stone  of 
the  mountain,  pronounced  it  excellent 
material,  and  already  sketched  the  span 
of  the  arches  with  a  view  to  winter 
torrents.  As  to  the  site,  the  best  was 
on  the  firm  ground  above  the  ford ;  but 
here  only  one  side  was  Adlerstein,  while 
on  the  other  Ebbo  claimed  both  banks^ 
and  it  was  probable  that  an  equally 
sound  foundation  could  be  obtained 
only  with  more  cost  and  delay. 

After  this  survey,  the  travellers  took 
leave  of  the  barons,  promising  to  write 
when  their  fellow-citizens  should  have 
been  sounded  as  to  the  bridge;  and 
Ebbo  remained  in  high  spirits,  with  such 
brilliant  purposes  that  he  had  quite  for- 
gotten liis  gloomy  forebodings.  "  Peace 
instead  of  war  at  home,"  he  said ;  "  with 
the  revenue  it  will  bring,  I  will  build  a 
mill,  and  set  our  lads  to  work,  so  that 
they  may  become  less  dull  and  doltiush 
than  their  parents.  Then  will  we  follow 
the  Emperor  with  a  train  that  none  need 
desj^ise  !  Xo  one  will  talk  now  of  Ad- 
lerstein not  being  able  to  take  care  of 
himself!" 
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Letters  came  from  Tllm,  saying  that 
the  guilds  of  mercers  and  wine  merchants 
were  delighted  with  the  project,  and 
invited  the  Baron  of  Adlerstein  to  a 
council  at  the  Kathhaus.  Master  Sorel 
hegged  the  mother  to  come  with  her 
sons  to  be  his  guest;  but,  fearing  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sir  Kasimir,  she  re- 
mained at  home  with  Heinz  for  her 
seneschal,  while  her  sons  rode  to  the 
city.  There  Ebbo  found  that  his  late 
exploit  and  his  future  plan  had  made 
him  a  person  of  much  greater  consider- 
ation than  on  his  last  visit,  and  he 
demeaned  himseK  with  far  more  ease 
and  affability  in  consequence.  He  had 
affairs  on  his  hands  too,  and  felt  more 
than  one  year  older. 

The  two  guilds  agreed  to  build  the 
bridge,  and  share  the  toll  with  the  baron 
in  return  for  the  ground  and  materials, 
but  they  preferred  the  plan  that  placed 
one  pier  on  the  Schlangenwald  bank, 
and  proposed  to  write  to  the  Count  an 
offer  to  include  him  in  the  scheme, 
awarding  him  a  share  of  the  profits  in 
proportion  to  his  contribution.  How- 
ever vexed  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken, 
Ebbo  could  offer  no  valid  objection,  and 
was  obliged  to  affix  his  signature  to  the 
letter  in  company  with  the  guildmasters. 

It  was  despatched  by  the  city  pursui- 
vants— 

**  The  only  men  who  safe  might  ride 
Their  errands  on  the  border  side ;" 

and  a  meeting  was  appointed  in  the 
Rathhaus  for  the  day  of  their  expected 
return.  The  higher  burghers  sat  on 
their  carved  chairs  in  the  grand  old  haU, 
the  lesser  magnates  on  benches,  and 
Ebbo,  in  an  elbowed  seat  far  too  spacious 
for  his  slender  proportions,  met  a  glance 
from  Friedel,  that  told  him  his  merry 
brother  wa3  thinking  of  the  frog  and  the 
ox.  The  pursuivants  entered — hardy, 
shrewd-looking  men,  with  the  city  arms 
decking  them  wherever  there  was  room 
for  them. 

"  Honor-worthy  sirs,"  they  said,  "  no 
letter  did  the  Graf  von  Schlangenwald 
return." 

"Sent  he  no  message?"  demanded 
Moritz  Schleiermacher. 


"  Yea,  worthy  sir,  but  scarce  befitting 
this  reverend  assembly."  On  being 
pressed,  however,  it  was  repeated,  "  The 
Lord  Count  was  pleased  to  swear  at 
what  he  termed  the  insolence  of  the 
city  in  sending  him  heralds,  *  as  if,'  said 
he,  '  the  dogs,'  your  worships,  *  were  his 
equals.'  Then  having  cursed  your  wor- 
ships, he  reviled  the  crooked  writing  of 
Herr  Clerk  Diedrichson,  and  called  his 
chaplain  to  read  it  to  him.  Herr  Priest 
could  scarce  read  three  lines  for  his  foul 
language  about  the  ford.  *  Never,'  said 
he,  'would  he  consent  to  raising  a 
bridge — a  mean  trick,'  so  said  he,  *for 
defrauding  him  of  his  rights  to  what  the 
flood  sent  him.' " 

"  But,"  asked  Ebbo,  "  took  he  no  note 
of  our  explanation  that  if  he  give  not 
the  upper  bank,  we  will  build  lower 
where  both  sides  are  my  own  ?" 

"He  passed  it  not  entirely  over," 
replied  the  messenger. 

"  What  said  he — ^the  very  words  ? " 
demanded  Ebbo,  with  the  paling  cheek 
and  low  voice,  that  made  his  passion 
often  seem  like  patience. 

"He  said — ^iie  Herr  Freiherr  wiU 
pardon  me  for  repeating  the  words — he 
said,  *Tell  the  misproud  mongrel  of 
Adlerstein  that  he  had  best  sit  firm  in 
his  own  saddle  ere  meddling  with  his 
betters,  and  if  he  touch  one  pebble  of 
the  Braunwasser  he  will  rue  it.  And 
before  your  city-folk  take  up  with  him 
or  his,  they  had  best  learn  whether  he 
have  any  right  at  aU  in  the  case.'  " 

"His  right  is  plain,"  said  Master 
Gottfried ;  "  full  proofs  were  given  in, 
and  his  investiture  by  the  Eaisar  forms 
a  title  in  itsel£  It  is  mere  bravado, 
and  an  endeavour  to  make  mischief 
between  the  Baron  and  the  city." 

"  Even  so  did  I  explain,  Herr  Guild- 
master,"  said  the  pursuivant;  "but,  par- 
don me,  the  Count  laughed  me  to  scorn," 
and  quoth  he,  'Asked  the  Kaisar  for 
proof  of  his  father's  death  1 '  " 

"Mere  mischief-making  as  before," 
said  Master  Grottfried,  while  his  nephews 
started  with  amaze.  "  His  father's  death 
was  proved  by  an  eye-witness,  whom 
you  still  have  ui  your  train,  have  you 
not,  Herr  Freiherr  1 " 
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"  Yea,"  repHed  Ebbo,  «  he  is  at  Adler- 
stein  now,  Heinrich  Bauermann,  called 
the  Schneiderlein,  a  lanzknecht,  who 
alone  escaped  the  slaughter,  and  from 
whom  we  have  often  heard  how  my 
father  died,  choked  in  his  own  blood, 
from  a  deep  breast- wonnd,  immediately 
after  he  had  sent  home  his  last  greetings 
to  my  lady  mother." 

'*  Was  the  corpse  restored  ] "  asked 
the  able  Eathsherr  Uliich. 

"Ko,"  said  Ebbo.  "Almost  all  our 
retainers  had  perished,  and  when  a 
friar  was  sent  to  the  hostel  to  bring 
home  the  remains,  it  appeared  that  the 
treacherous  foe  had  borne  them  off — 
nay,  my  grandfather's  head  was  sent  to 
the  Diet ! " 

The  whole  assembly  agreed  that  the 
Count  could  only  mean  to  make  the 
absence  of  direct  evidence  about  a  mur- 
der committed  eighteen  years  ago  tell 
in  sowing  distrust  between  the  allies. 
The  suggestion  was  not  worth  a  thought, 
and  it  was  plain  that  no  site  would  be 
available  except  the  Debateable  Strand. 
To  this,  however,  Ebbo's  title  was  assail- 
able both  on  account  of  his  minority,  as 
well  as  his  father's  unproved  death,  and 
of  the  disputed  claim  to  the  ground. 
The  Rnthsherr,  Master  Gottfried,  and 
others,  therefore  recommended  deferring 
the  work  till  the  Baron  should  be  of 
age,  when,  on  again  tendering  his  al- 
legiance, he  might  obtain  a  distinct 
recognition  of  his  marches.  But  this 
policy  did  not  consort  with  the  quick 
spirit  of  Moritz  Schleiennacher,  or 
with  the  convenience  of  the  mercers  and 
wine-merchants  who  were  constant  suf- 
ferers by  the  want  of  a  bridge,  and 
afraid  of  waiting  four  years,  in  which  a 
lad  like  the  Baron  might  return  to  the 
normal  instincts  of  his  class,  or  the 
Braunwasser  might  take  back  the  land 
it  had  given  ;  whilst  Ebbo  himself  was 
urgent,  with  all  the  defiant  fire  of  youth, 
to  begin  building  at  once  in  spite  of  all 
gainsayers. 

"  Strife  and  blood  will  it  cost,"  said 
Master  Sorel,  gravely. 

"  What  can  be  had  worth,  the  having 
save  at  cost  of  strife  and  blood  ?  "  said 
Ebbo,  with  a  glance  of  fire. 


"  Youth  speaks  of  counting  the  cost. 
Little  knows  it  what  it  saith,"  sighed 
Master  Gottfried. 

"  Xay,"  returned  the  Eathsherr,  "were 
it  otlierwise,  who  would  have  the  heart 
for  enterprise  ? " 

So  the  young  knights  mounted,  and 
had  ridden  about  half  the  way  in  silence, 
when  Ebbo  exclaimed,  "  Friedel "  — 
and  as  his  brother  started,  '^  What  art 
musing  on  ? " 

"What  thou  art  thinking  of^"  said 
Friedel,  turning  on  him  an  eye  that  had 
not  only  something  of  the  brightness 
but  of  the  penetration  of  a  sunbeam. 

"  I  do  not  think  thereon  at  all,"  said 
Ebbo,  gloomily.  "It  is  a  figment  of 
the  old  serpent  to  hinder  us  from  snatch- 
ing his  prey  from  Idm." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Friedel,  *'  I  can- 
not but  remember  that  the  Genoese 
merchant  of  old  told  us  of  a  German 
noble  sold  by  his  foes  to  the  Moors." 

"  Folly  1  Tliat  tale  was  too  recent 
to  concern  my  father." 

"  I  did  not  think  it  did,"  said  Friedel ; 
"but  mayhap  that  noble's  family  rest 
equally  certain  of  his  death." 

"Pfui!"  said  Ebbo,  hotly;  "hast 
not  heard  fifty  times  how  he  died  even 
in  speaking,  and  how  Heinz  crossed  his 
hands  on  his  breast?  What  wouldst 
have  more  ? " 

"Hardly  even  that,"  said  Friedel, 
slightly  smiling. 

"  Tush ! "  hastily  returned  his  brother, 
"  I  meant  only  by  way  of  proof.  Would 
an  honest  old  fellow  like  Heinz  be  a 
deceiver  ? " 

"Not  wittingly.  Yet  I  would  &in 
ride  to  that  hostel  and  make  inquiries  1  '^ 

"The  traitor  host  met  his  deserts^ 
and  was  broken  on  the  wheel  for  mnx- 
dering  a  pedlar  a  year  ago,"  said  Ebbo. 
"  I  would  I  knew  where  my  fiather  was 
buried,  for  then  would  I  bring  his  corpse 
honourably  back ;  but  as  to  his  being  a 
living  man,  I  will  not  have  it  spoken  of 
to  trouble  my  mother." 

"  To  trouble  her  1 "  exclaimed  FriedeL 

"To  trouble  her,"  repeated  Ebba 
"  Long  since  hath  past  the  pang  of  his 
loss,  and  there  is  reason  in  what  old 
Sorcl  says,  that  he  must  have  been  a 
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rugged,  untaught  savage,  with  little  in 
common  with  the  gentle  one,  and  that 
tender  memory  hath  decked  him  out 
as  lie  never  could  have  been.  Nay, 
Friedel,  it  is  but  sense.  What  could  a 
man  have  been  under  the  granddame's 
breeding  1 " 

"It  becomes  not  thee  to  say  so!" 
returned  Friedel.  "  Nay,  he  could  learn 
to  love  our  mother  1" 

"One  sign  of  grace,  but  doubtless 
she  loved  him  the  better  for  their  having 
been  so  little  together.  Her  heart  is 
at  peace,  believing  him  in  his  grave ; 
but  let  her  imagine  him  in  Schlangen- 
wald's  dungeon,  or  some  Moorish  galley, 
if  thou  likest  it  better,  and  how  will  her 
mild  sph'it  be  rent !" 

"It  might  be  so,"  said  Friedel, 
thoughtfully.  "  It  may  be  best  to 
keep  this  secret  from  her  till  we  have 
fuller  certainty." 

"  Agreed,  then,"  said  Ebbo,  "  unless 
the  Wildschloss  fellow  should  again 
molest  us,  when  liis  answer  is  ready." 

"Is  this  just  towards  my  mother?" 
said  Friedel. 

"  Just !  What  meanest  thou  ?  Is  it 
not  our  office  and  our  dearest  right  to 
shield  our  mother  from  care  1  And  is 
not  her  chief  wish  to  be  rid  of  the 
Wildschloss  suit  V 

Nevertheless  Ebbo  was  moody  all  the 
way  home,  but  when  there  he  devoted 
himself  in  his  most  ea^er  and  wioninff 
way  to  his  mother,  telling  her  of  Master 
Gottfried's  woodcuts,  and  Ilausfrau 
Johanna's  rheumatism,  and  of  all  the 
news  of  the  country,  in  especial  that 
the  Kaisar  was  at  Lintz,  very  ill  with 
a  gangrene  in  liis  leg,  and  that  his 
doctors  thought  of  amputation,  a  horri- 
ble idea  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
young  baron  was  evidently  bent  on 
proving  that  no  one  could  make  his 
mother  so  hapjiy  as  he  could ;  and  he 
was  not  far  wrong  there. 

Friedel,  however,  could  not  rest  till 
he  had  followed  Heinz  to  the  stable,  and, 
speaking  over  the  back  of  the  old  wliite 
mare,  the  only  other  survivor  of  the 
massacre,  had  asked  him  once  more  for 
the  i)articulars,  a  tale  he  was  never 
loth  to  tell ;  but,  when  Friedel  further 


demanded  whether  he  were  certain  of 
having  seen  the  death  of  his  younger 
lord,  he  replied,  as  if  hurt :  "  What^ 
think  you  I  would  have  quitted  him 
while  life  was  yet  in  him  1" 

"No,  certainly,  good  Heinz,  yet  I 
would  fain  know  by  what  tokens  thou 
knewest  his  death." 

"  Ah  !  Sir  Friedel ;  when  you  have 
seen  a  stricken  field  or  two,  you  will  not 
ask  how  I  know  death  from  Ufa" 

"  Is  a  swoon  so  utterly  unlike  death  ?" 

"  I  say  not  but  that  an  inexperienced 
youth  might  be  mistaken,"  said  Heinz ; 
"  but  for  one  who  had  leamt  the  bloody 
trade,  it  were  impossible.  Why  ask, 
sirl" 

"  Because,"  said  Friedel,  low  and 
mysteriously — "  my  brother  would  not 
have  my  mother  know  it,  but — Count 
Schlangenwald  demanded  whether  we 
could  prove  my  father's  death." 

"Prove!  He  could  not  choose  but 
die  with  three  such  wounds,  as  the  old 
ruffian  knows.  I  shall  bless  the  day, 
Sir  Friedmund,  when  I  see  you  or  your 
brother  give  back  those  strokes  !  A 
heavy  reckoning  be  his." 

"  We  all  deem  that  he  only  meant  to 
vex  our  designs,"  said  Friedel.  "  Yet, 
Heinz,  I  would  I  knew  how  to  find  out 
what  passed  when  thou  wast  gone.  Is 
there  no  servant  at  the  inn — ^no  retainer 
of  Schlangenwald  that  ought  could  be 
learnt  from  ? " 

"  By  St.  Gertrude,"  roughly  answered 
the  Schneiderlein,  "if  you  cannot  bo 
satisfied  with  the  oath  of  a  man  like 
me,  who  would  have  given  his  life  to 
save  your  father,  I  know  not  what  will 
please  you." 

Friedel,  with  his  wonted  good- 
nature, set  himself  to  pacify  the  warrior 
with  assurances  of  his  trust ;  yet,  while 
Ebbo  plunged  more  eagerly  into  plans 
for  the  bridge-building,  Friedel  drew 
more  and  more  into  his  old  world  of 
musings ;  and  many  a  summer  afternoon 
was  spent  by  him  at  the  Ptarmigan's 
Mere,  in  deep  communings  with  himself 
as  one  revolving  a  purpose. 

Christina  could  not  but  observe, 
with  a  strange  sense  of  foreboding,  thal^ 
while  one  son  was  more  than  ever  in  the 
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lonely  mountain  heights,  the  other  was 
far  more  at  its  base.  Master  Moritz 
Schleiermacher  was  a  constant  guest  at 
the  castle,  and  Ebbo  was  much  taken 
up  with  his  companionship.  He  was  a 
strong,  shrewd  man,  still  young,  but 
with  much  experience,  and  he  knew 
how  to  adapt  himself  to  intercourse 
with  the  proud  nobiUty,  preserving  an 
independent  bearing,  while  avoiding  all 
that  haughtiness  could  take  umbrage 
at  j  and  thus  he  was  acquiring  a  greater 


influence  over  Ebbo,  than  was  peioeiTed 
by  any  save  the  watchful  mother,  who 
began  to  fear  lest  her  son  was  acqniiing 
an  infusion  of  worldly  wisdom  and 
eagerness  for  gain  that  would  indeed 
be  a  severance  between  him  and  his 
brother. 

If  she  had  known  the  real  difference 
that  unconsciously  kept  her  sons  apart^ 
her  heart  would  have  ached  yet  more. 

To  be  continued. 


THE  MATTEKHOEjST   SACKLFICE. 

To  do  what  none 

Before  had  done 
They  braved  the  ice-field's  trackless  way; 

They  courted  Fame, 

They  sought  a  name; 
The  bubble  burst — and  where  are  theyl 

The  deed  is  done, 

The  prize  is  won ; 
They  sleep  where  none  have  slept  before; 

For  ever  hurled 

From  out  the  world; 
One  slip,  one  plunge — and  all  is  o'er! 

No  living  soul 

May  now  unroll 
That  page  of  horror,  woe,  and  strife, 

By  terror  wrought 

On  conscious  thought 
With  the  whole  being's  storied  life. 

By  wild  despair 

Fire-written  there — 
In  one  brief  moment  felt  and  seen, 

The  evU  done, 

The  good  forgone — 
Whatever  they  are,  were,  might  have  been. 

"We  mourn  the  waste 

Of  their  rich  past —  * 

Love,  talents,  learning,  power,  and  worth; — 

The  ruin  mourn 

Of  hopes  uptom 
And  plighted  service  on  God's  earth. 

Yon  granite  dome 
All  time  to  come 
A  grief-stained  monument  shall  tower 
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Where  nature  stem 
Bids  man  discern 
His  feebleness  before  her  power. 

Why  may  we  not 

Keep  one  bright  spot 
Pure  from  man's  tread  in  desert  snows, 

Where  peace  may  dwell 

In  light,  and  tell 
The  world-tired  heart  of  Heaven's  repose  ? 

No  Jungfrau  now 

With  crystal  brow 
In  stainless  vestal  robe  can  rise; 

No  Alpine  crest 

In  quiet  rest 
May  wait  beneath  the  Sabbath  skies. 

The  butterfly 

Might  mount  as  high — 
To  man  what  can  such  goal  avail) 

Oh,  labour  vain! 

Oh,  fearful  gain ! 
A  ghastly  grave,  a  country's  wail! 


S.  H.  F. 
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VIII.  OF  A  LITTLE  CHILD. 

It  has  been  a  lovely  spring  day,  the 
first  of  the  season.  But  yesterday  the 
horizon  was  girdled  with  snow  storms, 
great  billows  of  low,  purple  cloud, 
which  rolled  grandly  along  before  a 
shrill  east  wind,  and  broke  in  sheets  of 
white  foam-spray  upon  the  earth.  To 
day  the  wind  has  shifted  to  the  south, 
the  spring  sun  has  put  forth  all  his 
power,  gathering  up  his  mighty  as  it 
were,  to  give  the  death-blow  to  depart- 
ing winter ;  and  bird,  and  bee,  and  all 
the  insect  tribe,  stirred  with  the  sweet 
short  joy  of  life,  have  joined  together 
for  the  first  time  seemingly  this  year  in 
their  orisons  to  the  Creator.  It  has 
been  a  heavenly  day,  bridal  of  earth 
and  sky,  blending  of  sapphire  and 
emerald ;  a  sabbath  of  days ;  for  there 
are  days  given  to  us,  few  and  far  be- 
tween, of  which  it  may  be  most  truly 
said  that  they  are  sabbaths,  seasons  of 


peace  for  mind  and  body,  in  which  the 
soul  awakes  to  a  quicker  and  keener 
life,  and  eigoys,  I  will  not  say  by  anti- 
cipation— ^but  enjoys  its  eternal  active 
rest  of  love  and  praise.  At  such  rare 
times  we  do  not  care  to  think,  or  talk, 
or  do.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  listen. 
It  is  enough  for  us  to  be. 

Waking  in  the  grey  dawn  of  the 
morning,  I  had  looked  out  upon  the 
lawn  before  my  house,  and  the  trees 
which  shut  it  closely  in,  which  were 
then  but  shadows  of  treect,  dim  and 
misty  and  dank  with  dew ;  the  whole 
landscape,  as  it  were,  blurred  with 
tears;  the  rooks  still  silent  in  their 
high  nests,  or  here  and  there  one  stir- 
ring with  a  sleepy  caw.  It  was  a  little 
bird  that  first  began  the  matin  concert, 
with  a  few  notes  in  a  high,  chirping 
treble.  Then  a  blackbird  fluted  her 
clear  sweet  song — ^a  thrill  of  melody—- 
from  a  rosebush  close  by.  All  was  again 
silent  for  a  while,  the  sflence  of  death ; 
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till  the  pure  white  light  of  day  broad- 
ened out  from  the  cast^  and,  the  little 
bird  beginning  its  matin  chirp  again, 
all  the  singers  of  the  wood  seemed 
gradually  to  waken  into  life  and  song ; 
and  the  rooks  began  to  flap  and  caw, 
chiming  in  as  baf'ses  to  the  melodious 
trebles  of  the  smaller  fowl.  A  cock 
crew  from  a  farmyard  near ;  then  a  lamb 
might  be  heard  to  bleat  in  the  turnip 
field,  the  cattle  to  low  in  the  meadows. 
The  ploughman's  whistle  rang  clear  in 
the  morning  air,  the  jingle  of  his  horses' 
harness  sounded  sharply  in  the  road 
beneath  ;  then  came  the  barking  of  the 
shepherd's  dog,  a  voice  or  two  calling, 
the  noise  and  stir  of  man  going  forth 
to  his  work  and  to  his  labour  till  the 


evening. 


It  was  at  this  hour,  almost  at  this 
time  last  year,  with  these  sounds  coming 
to  mv  ears,  that  I  liad  sat  and  watched 
by  the  bedside  of  a  dpng  child. 
Awaking  from  a  troubled  sleep  at  dawn, 
I  had  heard  a  little  bird  singing  sweetly, 
ar.d  had  looked  out  The  sky  then 
was  pale  and  fair,  the  air  calm,  not  a 
leaf  stirring ;  and  I  felt,  as  I  liad  never 
felt  before,  the  awful  stillness  and  re- 
pose of  Xature,  a  passionless  witness  of 
man's  passionate  gdef. 

And  to-day  another  child,  an  infant, 
sleeps  its  list  sleep  beneath  my  roof. 
It  has  been  a  strange,  weird  day — a  day 
of  dreams,  yot  of  dreams  which  are 
realities  I  would  not  part  with  for  all 
that  tho  world  can  give.  Methought — 
for  fiict  and  fancy  have  been  so  strangely 
blended,  that  I  cannot  now  separate 
the  two — methought  that  an  angel  came 
into  the  room  where  the  little  sufferer 
was  lying,  with  a  messsago  from  the 
King,  "  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in 
Paradise,**  and,  touching  its  lips,  they 
faintly  trembled  into  a  smile,  as  the 
harp- string  trembles  into  music  beneath 
the  touch  of  a  human  hand.  It  was  at 
that  moment,  doubtless,  tliat  the  de- 
parting soul  bade  us  a  long  farewell 
througii  the  eyes  of  the  dying  child. 
There  was  a  shiver  of  the  body — a  sigh, 
and  the  death-pang  was  over.  Then 
niethought  that  tlie  spirit  of  the  little 
infant,  leaving  the  body  it  had  taber- 


nacled in  for  so  short  a  time,  was  re- 
ceived  by  the  hands  of  the  angel,  and 
given  into  the  bosom  of  a  spirit  who 
should  care  for  it  and  tend  it ;  and  that 
she — for  it  was  a  woman  who  had  left 
little  children  of  her  own  on  earth — ^took 
it  with  a  tender  smile,  and  cherished  it 
in  remembrance.  And  in  this  strange 
dream — ^in  which  the  phantoms  of  the 
earth  we  dwell  in  disappeared,  and 
were  replaced  by  the  things  of  which 
they  are  shadows;  for  methought  that 
not  an  atom  once  created  could  be 
over  wholly  lost,  but  that  all  things 
were  simply  changed  and  renewed, 
forming  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  ; 
— in  this  strange  dream  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  wlio 
thronged  the  new  earth  (which  is  as  it 
were  the  type  of  tho  old,  and  underlies 
it),  saw  not  the  earth  which  I,  as  a 
mortal,  saw,  nor  the  trees  and  habita- 
tions amidst  which,  to  my  seeming, 
they  moved  to  and  fro ;  but  only  the 
renovated  earth,  adapted,  as  it  was,  to 
their  habitation ;  nor  did  they  see 
the  human  creatures  still  living,  their 
friends  and  kin,  as  I  did,  as  corporeal 
forms,  for  as  sucli  they  could  only  be 
corporeally  discerned ;  but  they  saw 
them  as  spiritual  beings,  and  thas  still 
liold  communion  with  them,  though  the 
one  were  living,  and  the  others,  as  we 
term  it,  dead. 

And  methought  that  thus  there  was 
a  constant  sympathy  and  intercoxii- 
munion  of  soul  with  soul  between  the 
clothed  in  human  flesh  and  tlie  xm- 
clothed,  wliich  we  who  still  tabernacle 
in  the  body  little  reck  of.  So  that  our 
thoughts  are  not  hid  from  the  happy 
dead,  in  so  far  as  they  are  thoughfai 
into  which  pure  spiritual  existences  can 
enter.  If  or  as  every  living  man  is  com- 
pound of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  the 
(Tdi/ia,  i^vx^'  ^^^  vvivp,a ;  and  as  the 
spirits  of  the  just,  having  gradually 
conquered  the  i/^v^^  or  animal  soul,  can- 
not therefore  enter  into  i\A  thoughts  or 
desires,  so  it  seemed  to  me  that  by  this 
merciful  provision,  the  spirits  of  those 
who  had  left  beloved  ones  on  earth, 
could  not  be  pained  or  grieved  by  the 
thoughts  or  deeds  of  the  animal  soul  in 
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those  they  loved  and  had  left,  because 
from  their  very  nature  they  could  not 
discern  them.  They  saw  in  their  loved 
ones  only  that  which  was  pneumatic  or 
spiritual,  and  therefore  correspondent 
with  their  o'svn  essence.  On  the  other 
hand,  methought  that  those  spirits  who 
whilst  sojourning  on  earth  had  suffered 
the  psychical  or  animal  soul  to  over- 
power the  spiritual  soul,  could  not  after- 
wards rise  to  the  understandijtg  of  what 
was  best  and  purest  in  their  friends  on 
earth ;  though  they  were  dimly  conscious 
tliat  that  best  was  there,  and  regarded 
it  with  a  dumb  vague  wonder,  as  a  dog 
might  look  up  to  the  soul  of  his  master 
speaking  to  his  lower  intelligence  through 
tliat  master's  eye.  And  this,  methought, 
was  their  punishment  and  their  pain  : 
that,  whilst  they  dimly  yearned  to  share 
vd\X\  the  living  a  full  communion  of 
spirit  with  spirit,  yet  their  faculties, 
dwarfed  by  themselves,  could  respond 
only  to  the  lower  faculties  in  men, 
faculties  which  men  share  with  other 
animals — affection,  memory,  fear.  And 
yet  it  seemed  to  me  in  these  vague 
dreams  of  mine,  that  even  through 
such  lower  faculties  there  might  be  an 
element  of  recovery  for  all ;  that  through 
fear  they  might  rise  to  awe,  through 
affection  to  love,  through  memory  to 
repentance. 

These  were  strange  dreams,  were 
they  not,  to  visit  one  in  the  midday 
blaze  of  a  bright  April  sun  ]  But  they 
came  to  me,  with  others  stranger  still 
which  I  will  not  attempt  to  note,  whilst 
I  sat  to-day  by  the  corpse  of  a  little 
child,  a  still,  cold  effigy  of  clay,  beautiful 
in  its  serenity — the  clay  from  which 
the  soul  that  was  shaping  it  had  just 
escaped. 

"VVTiat  a  rebuke  to  all  the  petty 
anxieties  of  feverish  life  that  inex- 
pressible Calm,  that  awful  Peace  !  Me- 
thinks  it  would  be  well  if  our  dead 
could  ever  be  with  us  in  the  house, 
as  a  touchstone  by  which  to  test  the 
common  sorrri.Ts  and  anxieties  of  life. 
I  jQincy  that,  brought  to  that  test,  these 
would  almost  in  every  case  vanish,  in  a 
sigh  for  our  own  folly  at  being  easily 
provoked.     For  as  we  all  know,  it  is 


the  little  anxieties  and  petty  worries  of 
life  which  put  the  strain  upon  our 
philosophy — the  loss  of  a  five  pound 
note  rather  than  of  five  hundred  a 
year,  some  mean  action  on  the  part  of  a 
man  we  thought  well  of  (alas,  for  the 
lack  of  magn'\niniity  in  your  average 
men !),  ingratitude  from  one  we  had  bene- 
fitted petty  malice  or  trickery  on  the 
part  of  people  we  are  thrown  amongst* 
These  are  the  things  that  especially  vex 
and  weary  us,  .because  they  lower  our 
standard  of  human  life,  libel  human 
nature,  and  cause  us  to  deem  ill  of  our 
kind.  But  I  think,  in  sight  of  a  Peace 
such  as  this,  no  disdain,  no  heat  of 
anger  could  long  remain  with  any  soul 
however  vexed ;  but  only  a  calm  pity 
for  th(3  offender,  and  for  ourselves  a 
power  of  passing  by  the  offence  as 
though  it  touched  us  not. 

But  I  must  leave  this  shadow  of  a 
little  lif(^ — see,  a  loving  hand  has  already 
laid  white  violets  upon  its  breast — and 
go  down  to  the  churchyard  that  I  may 
have  a  resting-place  prepared  for  it. 
There  the  child  will  sleep  well,  before 
life's  fitful  fever,  by  his  sister's  grave; 
in  the  still  solemn  country  churchyard, 
by  the  old  flint-built  church,  fuU  as  it 
is  of  memories  and  traces  of  olden  time. 
There  it  Tvill  soon  be  laid,  and  we  shall 
have  looked  upon  that  sweet  face  for  the 
last  time. 

But  the  evening  is  come  at  last,  "  the 
breeze  of  the  day,"  as  the  Hebrews 
termed  it  The  brief  spring  sun  has  set, 
yet  the  after-glow  lingers  with  us  still ; 
that  after-glow  which  in  England  as  in 
Egypt  bums  redly  upon  human  faces, 
even  in  the  midst  of  circumambient 
gloom;  as  the  light  still  glows  in  the 
diamond  when  it  is  taken  from  the 
sunshine  into  darkness.  The  branches 
of  the  churchyard  elms  are  interlaced 
sharply  and  blackly  against  the  pure 
pale  amber  of  the  West,  which  is  lumi- 
nous still,  though  the  horizon  darkBns 
about  us.  All  objects  in  the  distance 
become,  first  purple,  then  dimly  black. 
But  with  the  last  fading  light  of  day, 
the  thrush  flutes  her  mellow  notes  in 
the  still  air,  whilst  the  sounds  of  man's 
presence  upon  earth  become  fidnter  and 
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fainter.  .  .  .  Yet  at  this  very  moment 
who  can  say  what  moans,  shrieks,  cries, 
what  curses,  and  what  prayers  to  the 
great  Father  of  all,  go  up  to  heaven 
through  that  pure  aether,  golden-coloured 
as  it  is  to  us  with  sunset  rays— from 
women,  children,  men,  in  America, 
Poland,  where  not  ?  Who  can  say  what 
griefs,  what  wrongs?  ....  Well,  the 
evening  star  shines  pure  and  clear  above 
us,  like  a  living  eye  in  the  tremulous 
evening  air. 

I   lock   the   churchyard  gates,  and 
leaf  e  it  to  the  silence  of  the  night. 


IX.  OF  MODERN  PREACHING. 

There  has  of  late  been  a  great  outcry, 
or,  rather,  an  under-current  of  little 
outcries,  about  the  badness  of  modem 
preaching,  and  the  usual  amount  of  folly 
has  been  uttered  by  common  non-sense 
upon  the  subject  Yet  one  cannot  but 
allow  that  there  is  very  much  ground 
for  complaint  in  the  matter,  though  un- 
fortunately the  complainants  have  as 
usual  occupied  just  the  wrong  ground. 
In  crying  out  against  bad  preaching, 
they  have  been  blaming  the  men  when 
in  truth  they  ought  to  have  blamed  the 
system. 

A  certain  great  Truth,  or,  rather, 
System  of  Truth,  has  to  be  revealed 
&om  God  to  man,  so  momentous  and 
important  as  to  require  no  less  than  the 
God-Man  for  its  ambassador.  He,  coming 
upon  earth,  chooses  to  Himself  a  number 
of  men,  to  whom  He  communicates  his 
system,  and  whom  Ho  sends  forth  to 
declare  it  to  their  fellows.  They  in 
turn  send  forth  others ;  and  these  go 
throughout  the  ends  of  the  earth  to 
preach  the  system  they  have  been  taught. 
As  soon  as  they  come  to  a  place  which 
has  not  yet  received  the  Truth,  they 
stand  forth  and  communicate  it,  as  it 
only  could  then  be  communicated  to 
others,  by  word  of  mouth.  They  preach, 
because  they  have  a  message  to  deliver, 
the  Gospel,  the  goodspell,  or  good  news. 
And  good  news  it  is,  indeed,  to  those 
first  hearers ;  good,  because  it  frees  them 
from  a  galling  and  terrible  slavery;  and 


news,  because  the  message  fidls  upon 
ears  which  have  never  listened  to  sadi  a 
message  before.  They  point  —  these 
missionary  preachers — ^to  the  crossy  and 
the  dying  God-Man,  the  Chiistus  Be- 
demptor ;  and,  whilst  the  fervid  dis- 
course flows  on,  and  the  chains  seem,  to 
fall  away  from  the  captive,  the  useless 
crutch  from  the  cripple's  hand,  the 
scales  from  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  He 
stands  forth  revealed  among  them  as 
stiU  living  for  evermore — ^the  Chiistos 
Consolator. 

But  in  course  of  time  this  message, 
which  the  early  preachers  had  carried 
abroad  into  all  lands  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives,  is  embodied  in  books,  and  becomes 
the  religion  of  civilization.  It  is  taught 
amongst  civilized  people  from  their 
earliest  childhood.  And  preaching, 
which  had  been  a  reality,  the  delivexy 
of  a  message  which  it  concerned  man- 
kind to  know,  became  simply  an  oft- 
recurring  reiteration  to  them  of  what 
they  knew  already.  The  old  preacher^s 
work — the  delivery  of  a  message,  of  news 
that  was  good — ^was  finished.  His  place 
was  to  be  thenceforth  taken  by  poorly- 
paid  governesses  in  nursery  schoolrooms, 
by  poorly-paid  curates  in  parish  school- 
rooms, by  mothers  teaching  their  lisping 
children  the  catechism  of  their  sect. 
For  I  assume  that  every  form  of  religion 
has  its  catechism,  or  compendium  of 
Christianity,  whether  oral  or  written. 
But,  at  any  rate,  the  preacher^s  work  as 
a  messenger  was  done.  He  had  come 
to  men  with  a  message  which  was  new 
to  them,  and  which  they  were  glad  to 
receive  ;  but,  when  they  got  to  know  by 
heart  the  message  that  he  brought,  they 
naturally  began  only  to  care  for  the 
method  of  its  deliveiy,  if  delivered  it 
was  still  to  be.  And  thus  preaching, 
which  had  been  to  the  world  a  matter  of 
vital  necessity,  became  a  mere  matter  of 
luxury;  an  ornamental  fringe  and  border 
to  religion  rather  than  a  part  of  the  web 
of  life.  In  fact,  disguise  it  from  oxa- 
selves  how  we  may,  it  is  simply  good 
oratory  or  eloquence  that  we  ask  for 
from  the  modem  preacher.  And  good 
oratory,  for  the  most  part^  we  do  not 
get 
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How  could  we  expect  to  get  it  ?  Great 
oratoi-s  are  rare.  I  suppose  you  may  tell 
upon  your  five  fingers,  in  this  or  any 
other  generation,  the  names  of  those  who 
are  the  orators  of  the  age.  You  cannot 
breed  your  geniuses  to  order,  as  you  can 
your  mutton;  of  which  agriciiturists 
declare  that,  if  the  world  were  to  cry  out 
for  bigger  saddles,  no  doubt  a  breed  of 
sheep  would  be  produced  in  a  few  years 
which  should  run  all  to  saddle.  Even 
mth  what  little  genius  there  is  in  the 
world,  you  cannot  direct  it  into  certain 
channels,  according  to  your  own  sweet 
wilL  You  cannot  develop  it  into 
orators,  actors,  or  poets  of  the  first  class, 
just  as  your  fancy  may  run  for  the  time 
upon  sermons,  or  stage  plays,  or  poetry. 

I  say,  of  the  first  class ;  for  there  is 
imdoubtedly  a  second  class  of  poets, 
orators,  painters,  and  writers,  whom  you 
can  get  to  order.  You  can,  in  fact, 
breed  them,  as  you  would  your  saddle- 
of-mutton  sheep.  Of  this  class  of  men 
there  will  always  be  a  certain  supply 
answering  to  the  demand.  We  may 
call  them  clever,  talented  men,  as  opposed 
to  the  men  of  genius ;  "  men  of  the  age," 
as  opposed  to  the  men  of  all  ages.  In 
truth,  what  is  most  of  the  current  litera- 
ture of  the  day — with  the  exception  of 
a  few  great  names,  the  Thinkers  (whom 
you  may  also  count  upon  your  ten 
fingers)-—but  spin-text  literature,  the 
literature  of  clever  men  merely  ?  Take 
up  essay,  Quarterly  Review,  magazine 
article,  and  question  it  What  do  you 
hiow  1  What  fact  have  you  to  com- 
municate %  What  one  grain  of  com  in 
all  this  chaff  of  verbiage  ?  Alas  !  as  Mr. 
Alexander  Smith  says  of  the  modem 
soul,  "  no  revelations  come  from  it ;  it 
is  majestically  dumb  ! "  The  chaff  may 
be  good  chaff'  of  its  kind,  well  cut  and 
filling  ;  but  do  not  let  us  call  it  wheat. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  I  have 
any  wish  to  disparage  this  second  class 
of  writers  or  talkers.  I  have  no  suicidal 
mania.  They  have  their  use ;  nay,  they 
are  at  times  even  ornamental  Their 
calling  is,  in  fact,  a  high  one.  It  is  their 
business  to  teach  the  world,  as  it  is  the 
business  of  the  tliinker  to  teach  tlvem. 
For  the  world,  remember,  as  a  rule,  does 


not  understand  its  great  men,  and  cannot^ 
therefore,  directly  learn  fix)m  them.  It 
takes  up  an  antagonistic  attitude  towards 
them.  It  reviles  them,  for  the  most 
part,  because  their  teaching  is  strange 
to  it,  and  unaccountable.  Our  great 
thinker  gives  us  hard  granite  rock  for 
food,  when  all  the  time  it  is  beef  we 
want,  and  beef  only  that  we  can  assimi- 
late. "  My  good  sir,"  we,  the  public, 
say  to  our  genius,  "  you  give  us  a  ston& 
when  we  ask  for  bread.  No  doubt  there 
is  excellent  nourishment  in  this  rock, 
but  it  must  crumble  into  dust,  and  b& 
taken  up  by  the  plant,  and  that  again 
be  converted  into  beef  by  the  stomach 
of  the  ox,  or  ever  our  stomachs  can 
assimilate  it."  And  thus  we  stone  him 
with  the  stone  which  he  has  dug  for  us 
out  of  the  quarry,  and  hewn  witi  much 
sweat  of  his  brow.  All  great  work  can 
only  be  understood  and  appreciated  by 
minds  which  are  to  some  extent  en  rap- 
port with  the  mind  that  produced  it. 
It  is  caviare  to  the  miUion.  And,  there- 
fore, we  do  need  a  second  class  of  writers 
and  thinkers,  who  shall  be  as  interpreters 
to  us.  And  these,  I  repeat,  the  litera- 
ture of  the  day  supplies.  The  demand 
for  them  is  great,  and  the  supply  follows, 
perhaps  rather  overruns,  the  demand. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  we  can  create 
this  useftd  class  of  writers,  second-rate, 
indeed,  but  still  as  much  above  their 
fellow-men  as  the  writers  of  the  first 
rank  are  above  them;  how  is  it  that 
we  cannot  create  a  similar  class  of 
preachers,  of  ihen  who  shall  at  any  rate 
be  able  to  say  out  the  thought  that  is  in 
them  clearly  and  lucidly,  with  some- 
thing of  dignity  and  grace,  nay,  even 
perhaps  with  something  akin  to  that 
eloquence  which  is  the  prerogative  of 
genius  ?  For  this  reason  ?  That  we 
have  made  no  demand  for  them ! 

Unwilling  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  oratory  pure  and  simple  which 
we  want  j&x)m  the  pulpit,  we  have  been 
calling  upon  a  large  mass  of  overworked 
professional  men  to  preach  to  us,  as  a 
parergon,  as  a  something  which  they 
may,  or  may  not,  do  well,  over  and  above 
their  other  labours.  In  the  Church  of 
England  we  have  made  our  clergyman 
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a  tax-gatherer.  We  have  made  him  a 
schooImaBter ;  and  all  this  in  addition  to 
his  proper  work  as  paiish  priest,  or  soul- 
doctor  ;  and  yet  we  expect  him  to  be  an 
orator  too  !  Truly,  syncretism,  or  the 
mingling  of  things  which  should  be 
kept  separate,  is  bad.  If  I  use  my  razor 
to  cut  up  my  mutton  with  withal,  I  can 
S'iarcely  expect  it  lo  keep  a  keen  and 
df  edge  for  my  beard.  And  yet  this  is 
just  what  we  have  been  doing  with  our 
preachers,  simply,  I  believe,  through 
puzzle-headedness,  through  confounding 
two  things  which  have  no  connexion 
whatever  with  one  another.  It  may  be 
said,  indeed,  that  what  men  want  from 
the  pulpit  is  the  Truth,  the  pure  and 
simi)lo  Gohpel.  But  I  answer  that  this 
we  have  already  in  our  Bibles.  We  have 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  let  us  hear 
them.  Let  the  preacher,  if  it  be  "  Truth 
only  that  we  want, "  iuste^id  of  a  sermon 
read  a  chapter  out  of  St.  Paul  And  I 
fancy,  if  this  were  tried,  St.  Paul  would 
soon  be  prtaching  in  an  empty  church. 
Of  the  attitude  of  the  average  English- 


man towards  the  sermons  which  are 
preached  over  him  every  Sunday,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  able  to  judge.  As  a 
rule,  I  do  not  think  he  listens  to  theniy 
but  that,  like  Southey's  rusticy  he  puts 
up  his  legs,  and  just  thinks  of  nothing  at 
all.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  does  not 
seem  violently  to  object  to  them.  I 
fancy  he  regards  the  average  sermon  as 
a  something  which  produces  a  thermal 
religious  atmosphere  about  him.  He 
Uihes  it,  subcutaneously. 

Why  must  all  clergy mtn  and  ministeis 
of  religion  be  preachers  too  %  There 
are,  I  believe,  some  20,000  of  the  former 
in  England  alone.  Kow  of  these  are 
there  even  100  who  would  take  rank 
with  what  I  have  called  the  second  class 
of  writers  and  thinkers)  The  supply, 
even  of  writers  and  thinkers  of  the 
second  class,  though  it  is  large,  is  not 
unlimited.  It  is  evident  that  there  is 
an  abuse  of  the  pulpit^  by  which  some 
souls  are  sorely  tiied.  It  remains  for 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  to  find  a 
remedy. 


THE  LITERAEY  LIFE  OF  ISAAC  TAYLOR 


BY   PROFESSOR   FRASER,  OF  EDINBURGH. 


Our  greatest  English  lay  theologian 
since  Coleridge  has  been  tiiken  away. 
A  brief  paragraph  lately  announced  the 
deatli  of  Isaac  Taylor,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven,  in  the  secluded  retreat 
of  Stanford  Kivers,  where  he  has  luedi- 
tated  for  forty  years,  and  from  which  he 
has  given  to  three  generations  words  of 
thoughtful  wisdom,  expressing  deeply- 
fixed  beliefs.  The  announcement  must, 
in  an  unwonted  maimer,  have  touched  the 
feelings  and  imagination  of  those  amongst 
its  readers  who  appreciated  his  literary 
work,  and  the  way  he  did  it,  in  the  last 
folly  years  of  English  religious  life. 
His  long  term  of  unbroken  mental  acti- 
vity was  marked  by  a  rare  and  curious 
individuality  of  taste,  feeling,  and  think- 
ing, which  is  of  great  price  in  the  conven- 


tional uniformity  of  these  generations. 
It  was  passed  in  a  spirit,  Avith  inten- 
tions, and  amidst  circumstances  which 
may  be  called  unique,  and  even  ro- 
mantic, in  an  age  much  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  useful  knowledge  and  free 
trade.  Although  the  silence  still  sacred 
to  a  recent  sorrow  might  rather  suit  the 
feeling  of  one  who  loved  him,  a  brief  utter- 
ance may  be  acceptable  to  some,  in  this 
and  other  countries,  who  desire  to  pon- 
der, when  it  is  closed  for  ever,  what  we 
all  held  in  having  a  literary  life  like 
so  lately  lived  amongst  us. 

The  strong  individuality  of 
Taylor  is  shown  in  his  behaviour  amidst 
the  traditions  of  his  birth  and  his  early 
social  environment  His  father  was 
in  the  early  years  of  this  century  the 
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evangelical  pastor  of  dissentiDg  congre- 
gations at  Colchester  and  Ongar,  and 
the  benignant  head  of  a  family  already 
not  nn distinguished  in  art  and  literature. 
Both  father  and  mother  wrote  books  full 
of  mild  domestic  wisdom,  and  the  young 
of  a  now  risen  generation  wei-e  made 
happy  by  a  small  library,  written  for 
tlieir  instruction  and  amusement  at  the 
leisure  hours  of  the  good  pastor  at  On- 
gar. One  of  two  uncles  was  an  eminent 
publislu^r,  and  the  other  was  the  learned 
editor  of  Calmet.  Two  sisters  have 
cheered  and  enlightened  many  a  juvenile 
family  group  by  their  hymns.  iVnd  it 
can  now  be  added  that  his  eldest  son, 
the  fourth  Isaac  in  direct  succession,  is 
the  known  author  of  *'  Words  and 
Places,"  and  one  of  the  rising  hopes  of 
the  Anglican  Church. 

A  busy,  genial  home  life,  first  at  Laven- 
ham,  in  8utfolk,  where  he  was  born,  and 
afterwards  at  Colchester  and  Ongar,  was 
the  soil  which  nourished  the  growth  of 
the  author  of  the  "  Natural  llistory  of 
Enthusiasm."     But  his  inherent  tastes, 
sympathies,  and  antipathies,  w^ere  much 
too  strong  to  be  moulded  by  any  section 
of  domestic  or  ecclesiastical  society  with 
which    his    antecedents   might  happen 
to  connect  him ;  his  intellect  and  ima- 
gination were  too  active  to  allow  him  to 
accept  beliefs   as   an    easy    inheritance. 
The    family  life  at  Ongar  warmed  his 
heart,  and  helped  to  keep  it  pure.     His 
eye,  imagination,  and  reason  were  in  his 
own  keeping ;  no  public  school  or  theo- 
logical academy  shared  that  duty  >nth 
him.  1 1  is  youthful  taste  may  have  yearned 
for  the  grand  old  Church  Universities 
from  which  his  ancestors  had  separated ; 
nevertheless   neither   Oxford    or    Cani- 
])ridge  can  point  to  his  name  on  their 
matriculation  lists.     A  theological  con- 
teniplatist  from  his  first  years,  having 
his  conscience  and  his  meditative  ten- 
dencies   nourished  in  self-education  by 
the  hiatoiic  disclosures  of  inspired  books 
with  regard  to  the  origin,  destiny,  and 
hopes  of  man,  his  was  not  a  nature  to 
brook  the  l)ondago  of  a  pastorate  in  the 
meeting-house,  or  to  find  its  ideal  and 
full  satisfaction  for  its  religious  cravings 
in    the    stem   isolation   of  Puiitanical 


Dissent.  An  independent  expression  of 
profoundly-seated  convictions  was  more 
agreeable  to  a  mind  of  this  order  than 
the  profession  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
in  this  modem  age  of  ecclesiastical 
schism,  and  narrow  controversies  about 
systematized  theological  doctrine.  His 
refined  and  pensive  genius  at  first 
sought  exercise  in  the  family  love 
of  art;  but  literature  was  soon  found 
to  be  a  form  of  expression  for  his 
mental  pictures  more  fit  and  conve- 
nient than  the  pencil  or  the  canvas. 
The  Eclectic  JtievieWy  a  periodical  which 
could  boast  of  some  of  the  best  writings 
of  Foster  and  Hall,  then  the  intellectual 
pillars  of  Dissent,  about  1818  received 
the  first  published  writings  of  Isaac 
Taylor.  Ten  succeeding  years  of  expe- 
rimental exercise  with  his  pen  produced 
more  than  one  volume  still  associated 
with  his  name.  This  initial  series  com- 
menced in  1822  with  "Elements  of 
Thought,"  and  ended  characteristically, 
about  1828,  with  disquisitions  on  the 
"  Process  of  Historical  Proof,"  and 
on  the  mode  of  the  "  Transmission  of 
Ancient  Books  to  Modern  Times," 
which  suggest  the  uniformly  concrete 
and  historical  character  of  his  early  as 
of  his  later  religious  musings. 

It  was  about  1828,  when  fairly  settled 
in  domestic  life  in  his  old-fashioned 
cottage  at  Stanford  Rivers,  that  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  literary  enter- 
prise w^liich  gives  unity  to  his  life,  and  in 
which  he  appears  most  truly  as  he  was. 
With  this  literary  enterprise  his  charac- 
teristic feelings  and  fancies,  as  well  as  his 
deep  and  peculiar  insight  of  humanity, 
are  so  ob.tr usively  blended,  that  when  we 
want  to  rescue  any  of  the  sul>jects  on 
which  he  touches  from  the  pale  colours 
reflected  by  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
of  ordinary  opinion,  there  are  few  more 
effectual  resources  than  to  watch  its 
transmutations  as  it  here  passes  through 
the  alembic  of  his  richly  imaginative 
sentiment. 

On  the  well-filled  book  shelf  that  is 
occupied  by  nearly  thirty  volumes  pro- 
duced by  Isaac  Taylor,  six  stand  out 
prominently  to  the  eye  of  the  reader  who 
looks  for  the  key  to  the  inner  meaning 
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of  bis  literary  life.  First  of  these  in  chro- 
nological order  is  the  "  Natural  His- 
tory of  Enthusiasm,"  published  in  1829, 
and  the  last  is  "  Home  Education,"  which, 
appeared  in  1838.  "  Fanaticism,"  "  Spi- 
ritual Despotism,"  "  Saturday  Evening," 
and  the  "Physical  Theory  of  another 
Life,"  were  issued  in  the  interval.  They 
all  belong  to  the  fifth  decade  of  their 
author's  life.  Their  history  explains  at 
once  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of 
his  position  as  an  educator  of  the 
modern  EngUsh  mind,  as  well  as  the 
inadequacy  of  the  contemporary  recog- 
nition which  his  endeavours  have  re- 
ceived in  proportion  to  the  genius  which 
they  display. 

Let  us  try  to  put  ourselves  at  the  point 
of  view  he  occupied  when  commencing 
the  literary  enterprise  of  wliich  at  least 
three  of  those  books  arc  the  exponents. 
In  doing  so  we  seem  to  see  one  of  fas- 
tidious taste  and  active  imagination,  with 
acutely  sensitive  moral  and  religious  sen- 
sibilities, who  has  been  long  in  daily 
intercourse,  through  canonical  "books 
transmitted"  from  ancient  time,  with 
minds  inspired  by  the  Supreme  Mind 
to  shed  light  upon  the  origin  and  issue 
of  this  mysterious  life,  and  to  warm  our 
hearts  with  heavenly  hopes.  His  faith 
has  ])een  fed  by  a  history  of  super- 
natural events  transacted  on  earth,  in 
the  fi'amework  as  it  were  of  the  terres- 
trial economy, — these  transactions,  and 
not  systematized  doctrines,  being  to 
him  the  very  substance  of  religious 
truth.  His  conscience  and  moral  emo- 
tions are  sustained  by  this  record  of 
human  and  divine  doings,  which  seem 
to  him  in  a  sensible  manner  to  connect 
the  visible  with  the  invisible.  Througli 
these  biblical  records,  in  England  i]i  this 
nineteenth  century,  he  has  learned  to 
sustain  and  regulate  religious  feelings, 
simply  by  belief  in  events  centuries 
old,  in  which  God  was  sensibly  re- 
vealed as  the  Moral  Ciovernc»r  of  men. 
His  devout  emotions  thus  dei)end  on 
no  ]nere  abstractions  ;  they  are  attached 
to  the  firm  rock  of  the  historic  i)ast. 
He  l)elieves  that  "every  particle  of 
"  the  (Jiirman  infidelity  must  be  scat- 
"  tcred  to  the  wmds,  when  it  is  proved 


"  that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead."  Chris- 
tianity is  with  him  religious  emotion 
evoked  by  historical  belief  in  a  series  of 
real  events,  and  not  by  an  abstract 
theological  science.  It  is  not  assisted 
by  metaphysical  theories  about  the  facts, 
nor  suggested  by  them.  It  is  no  more 
dependent  on  abstractions  and  generali- 
zations than  the  pains  and  pleasures  of 
animal  life  are.  Indeed,  its  objects  are 
not  of  a  kind  to  be  generalized  by  us  at 
all,  for  "  in  divinity  many  things  must 
be  left  abrupt,"  and  whatever  Caltfin- 
ism  or  any  other  ism  may  say,  he  be- 
lieves with  Bacon,  that  '^  perfection  or 
"  completeness  in  Divinity  is  not  to  be 
"  sought."  We  may  be  morally  influ- 
enced by  its  unsystematizable  iacis  or 
transactions — ^we  cannot  translate  them 
into  a  consistent  abstract  system  without 
spoiling  them.  The  rudiments  of  all 
religious  life  so  cohere,  in  his  view, 
to  the  grand  historic  transactions  re- 
corded in  these  biblical  records,  that 
neither  can  be  separated  from  the 
other.  On  them,  and  only  on  them,  he 
feels  that  he  can  plant  his  foot  firmly, 
and  ascend,  on  the  basis  of  our  common- 
sense  faith  in  good  history',  from,  the 
abyss  of  doubt  and  anxiety  to  which 
earnestly  contmued  meditation  had  at 
first  reduced  him.  Historic  testimony 
to  a  miraculous  economy,  once  unfolded 
on  this  planet  in  a  series  of  events 
which  occupied  ages,  is  to  this  theozy 
of  religious  life  what  his  famous  ab- 
stract maxim  was  to  Descartes.  Unlike 
that  of  Descartes  and  the  abstract 
plulosophers,  this  resting-place  is  in 
the  concrete  of  history,  on  good  and 
sure  historic  proof,  "  The  function  and 
rpnge  of  the  human  mind,"  our  English 
lay  theologian  would  probably  say, 
**  makes  no  veiitable  commencement^ 
"  either  in  theological  science  or  in 
"  abstmct  i>hilosophy,  in  the  roar  of 
"  the  line  where  the  concrete  makes  its 
"  appearance.  ChristLan  faith  is  in  its 
"  very  substance  historicaL  It  becomes 
"  vague  sentiment  if  it  be  at  all  loosened 
"  off  from  the  events  recorded  in  the 
"  sacred  books  transmitted  from  ancient 
"  times;  or  a  web  of  illusory  mctaphysic 
"  s]>un  by  theological  sophist-s  and  sys- 
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"  tem-nioii{:jer3  when  the  anomalies  and 
"  eccentricities  of  its  historical  evolution 
"  are  sought  to  be  accommodated  to 
"  deductive  theological  systems ;  or  a 
"  maddening  frenzy,  when  the  genuine 
"  effects  of  its  facts  are  perverted  by 
"  the  imagination,  divorced  from  good 
"  sense,  and  brought  into  alliance  with 
"  inhuman  or  malignant  feelings ;  or 
"  an  intolerable  yoke,  when  the  tremen- 
^*  dous  power  with  which  its  constituent 
"  events  are  charged  is  turned  aside 
"  for  purposes  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
"  tyranny." 

JBut  is  not  the  history  of  Christianity, 
as   actually  professed  among  men,  for 
the  most  part  a  history  of  these  very 
perversions  of  its  Historic  Substance? 
If  the  writings  commonly  called  canoni- 
cal   brought    the    recluse    student    of 
History  at  Ongar  and  Stanford  Kivers 
face  to  face  with  events  which — looked 
at  across  the  gulf  of  more  than  eighteen 
centuries, — were  the   daily  aliment  of 
his  own  fresh  and  pure  life,  other  his- 
torical books — ^Patristic  and  Mediaeval 
— which  he  diligently  studied,  and  the 
patent  phenomena  of  modern  English 
Christianity,  revealed    the    dark    and 
troubled  story  of  the  Christian  Church. 
If   he   found  the  historic  transactions 
of  the   supernatural  economy  fitted  to 
evoke  liberal  and  comprehensive  thought, 
and  to  sustain  humble  and  tender  feel- 
ings,   ready    to    solve    practically   the 
perplexing  moral  and  social  problems 
of  humanity,  and  apt  to  inaugurate  a 
reign  of  universal  peace,  the   story  of 
their  professed   belief  revealed  a  long 
course  of  naiTow-mindedness  and  cruelty. 
The  living    communities   which    most 
loudly  proclaimed  their  Christian  faith, 
were  mutually  repellent  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  sectarian  hate.      The  large 
conceptions  which  unite  men  who  are 
animated  by  a  common  belief  in  eternal 
truths,  were  exchanged  for  the  pettiness 
and  bigotry,  which  have  perverted  the 
history  in  which  he  found  peace  into 
an   occasion  of  malice  and  all  uncha- 
ritableness.      The    glory    of    the    real 
religion  of  feelings  generated  and  regu- 
lated by  faith  in  grand  historical  trans- 
actions, was  lost  in  the  vain  disputes 
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of  a  verbal  one ;  and  the  sentiment 
of  its  divine  grandeur  was  concealed 
in  dreary  symbols  and  technicalities, 
from  which  living  meaning  had  sub- 
sided by  long-continued  professional 
usage. 

The  characteristic  literary  enterprise 
of  Isaac  Taylor's  life  seems  to  have 
been  the  issue  of  a  brooding  sense  of 
the  affecting  contrast  between  the  feel- 
ings and  sympathies  generated  in  him 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  biblical  story  of 
a  supernatural  restorative  intercourse, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  Church  history 
of  the  abuse  by  the  intellect,  the  ima- 
gination, and  the  feelings  of  men,  of 
these  same  Divine  Eevelations  transacted 
upon  this  planet  It  expresses  the  re- 
coil of  highly-wrought  meditative  senti- 
ment»  in  sympathy  with  the  vision 
Divine,  from  painful  contact  with  the 
vulgar  work  and  tone  of  modem  English 
ecclesiastical  life,  as  well  as  from  the 
more  corrupt,  if  more  splendid  hier- 
archies of  the  past  or  the  distant ;  and 
which  finds  the  nearest  approach  to  con- 
geniality with  itself  in  the  records  of 
those  historic  crises,  led  by  Apostles  or 
Beformers,  when  the  human  mind,  over 
a  wide  area,  was  anew  brought  for  a 
time  into  real  intercourse  with  the  super- 
natural &cts  that  had  been  transacted 
in  ancient  history. 

Might  not  such  brooding  rather  have 
induced  despair  ? — a  taking  for  granted 
that  the  contrast  between  the  ideal  of 
the  historically-excited  religious  life  and 
the  actual  condition  of  the  communities 
called  Christian  must  maintain  itself  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past — a  standing 
mystery  to  try  the  faith  of  the  fewl 
It  might  well  seem  so.  But  this  literary 
enterprise  was  undertaken  at  a  time 
when  ^  the  belief  that  a  bright  era  of 
renovation,  union,  and  extension "  pre- 
sently awaited  the  Christian  Church 
was  widely  entertained  by  devout  per- 
sons in  Ihigland.  The  author  of  the 
'*  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm "  an- 
nounced '^  his  own  participation  in  this 
cheering  hope,"  as  what  impelled  him 
'*  to  underts^e  the  difficult  task  of  de- 
''  scribing,  under  various  forms,  that  ficti- 
^'  tious  piety  which  has  hitherto  never 
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"  failed  to  appear  in  times  of  unusual  ex- 
*'  citement,  and  which  maybe  anticipated 
"  as  the  probable  attendant  of  a  new 
"  development  of  the  powers  of  Chris- 
"  tianity."  Perhaps  with  most  this 
belief  was  then  the  result  of  an  un- 
ciitical  study  of  prophetical  books.  With 
him  it  was  the  issue  of  a  philosophical 
survey  of  the  relative  social  strength  of 
Christianity  and  the  other  religions  of 
tlie  world.  Amid  an  otlierwise  increased 
religious  imbecility  and  dotage,  the  Chris- 
tian beliefs  alone,  notwithstanding  the 
dark  shades  which  rest  upon  the  history 
of  their  profession,  retained  in  his  eye 
the  signs  of  youthful  vigour.  These 
beliefs,  in  their  nearest  approach  to 
purity,  had  their  centre  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations,  at  the  motive-springs  of 
modem  energy,  wealth,  enterprise,  and 
enlightenment,  and  were  actually  in  the 
one  place  to  command  an  ultimate  and 
not  distant  succession  to  universal  em- 
pire. The  time  in  which  he  engaged  in 
his  literary  undertaking  was  to  hmi  the 
"  Saturday  morning "  of  the  world's 
eventfid  history,  and  the  Sabbath  of  its 
redemption  was  near  at  hand.  It  was 
tlie  time  to  inaugurate  an  "  Instauratio 
]Magna  "  for  the  Church. 

More  than  two  centuries  before,  the 
prophetic  eye  of  Bacon  had  discovered 
signs  of  the  intellectual  revolution 
which  he  has  heralded  in  the  great 
Libour  of  his  life — his  unfiuished  "  In- 
stauratio IMagna  Scicntiarum,"  where, 
in  six  successive  books,  he  lu-oposed  to 
sprejid  before  the  imagination  the  deti- 
cionries,  en'ors,  and  corruptions  of  the 
human  understanding,  and  to  prescribe 
appmpriiite  remedies — the  chief  of  these 
being  an  exposure  of  the  causes  of  error, 
and  the  abatement  of  their  influence, 
which  once  accomi)lished,  the  mind  will 
spontaneously  reco^Tiise  what  is  true.  A 
design  in  much  akin  to  this  "  Instau- 
ratio "  of  Bacon,  and  animated  by  much 
of  the  large  comprehensi(ui  of  Baconian 
imagination,  but  confined  to  the  world 
of  moral  and  religious  experience,  sug- 
;X".ste(l  tin?  six  volumes  of  which  the 
"  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm"  was 
meant  to  be  the  fii*st.  And  this  "In- 
siauixitio "  was  also  to  take  the  form 


of  six  books,  but  concerning  itself  only 
with  ecclesiastical  idola.  It  was  a  reli- 
gious philosophy  offoi'od  to  meet  the 
wants  of  an  age  enfeebled  by  religious 
divisions.  It  proposed  to  display  ixi 
one  view  "  the  principal  forms  of  spu- 
rious religion  " — Enthusiasm,  in  which 
the  imagination  modifies  feelings  and 
beliefs,  which  the  actual  evolution  of 
the  historical  events  which  constitute 
the  divine  revelation  ought  alone  to 
regulate ;  Fanaticism,  in  which  malig- 
nant passion  conspires  to  a  like  ofifect 
with  imagination  ;  Spiritual  Despotism, 
under  which  beliefs  and  feelings,  as 
professed,  are  the  mere  creatures  of 
ecclesiastical  authority,  and  not  the  in- 
telligent result  of  historical  lesearch  ; 
Credulity,  which  is  ready  to  substitute 
any  belief  and  correlative  feeling  for  those 
imposed  by  the  real  historical  evidence  ; 
Scepticism,  which,  discarding  the  his- 
tory, believes  nothing ;  and  Corruption 
of  Morals,  which  practically  illustrates 
the  oi>crations  of  the  five  preceding  sub- 
stitutes for  pure  biblical  faith. 

The  first  instalment  of  this  ^*  Instau- 
ratio'' was  greeted  with  general  ap- 
plause. Each  section  of  the  ecclesiastical 
commonwealth  exulted  in  the  blows 
which  fell  upon  its  neighbour  and  rival. 
But,  as  they  fell  in  turn  impartially  upon 
all,  their  author  began  to  be  looked  upon 
as  an  ecclesiastical  Ishmael.  The  gloomy 
shades  which  darken  some  of  their 
pictures  of  sentiment  in  the  past,  liave 
been  actually  reproduced  in  the  histoir 
of  their  o^vn  collision  with  the  life  which 
they  criticised.  Only  the  three  firat 
of  the  six  proposed  books  made  their 
appearance,  though  what  are  virtually 
fragments  of  the  others  may  be  found  in 
the  more  discursive  productions  of  their 
author's  later  life.  But  the  reader  will 
find  in  the  finished  and  fragmentary 
volumes  more  original  study  of  the  mond 
phenomena  of  man  in  his  relations  to 
the  Unseen  and  Eternal,  more  massive 
and  even  picturesque  delineation  of  the 
broad  principles  in  human  nature  which 
underlie  religious  history,  viewed  in  their 
operation  on  a  great  scale,  as  well  as 
richer  contributions  to  the  facts  of  moral 
science,  than  in  any  other  English  theo- 
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logical  wTiliiigs  of  the  years  in  which 
they  appeared.  Xo  Englishman  since 
Coleridge  has  done  more  to  concjuer 
room  for  the  intellect  to  employ  itself, 
and  for  the  heart  to  expand  itself,  while 
continuing  to  maintain  a  sympathetic 
faith  in  historic  records  of  a  supernatural 
part  of  the  history-  of  our  planet  and  our 
race. 

But  the  forty  years  whicli  have  well 
nigh  elapsed  since  this  enterprise  was 
launched  abounded  in  social  currents 
and  eddies  of  opinion,  which  left  it 
stranded  in  its  disturbed  course  through 
the  mazes  of  Puritanism,  and  of  Low 
Church,  High  Church,  and  Broad 
Church  AngHcaiiLsm.  An  unusual  in- 
terest belongs  to  the  theological  history 
of  this  same  forty  years  in  England. 
Its  early  stage  carries  fancy  back  to  years 
when  a  spring  fresliness  still  marked  the 
rise  within  its  own  social  circle  of  the 
type  of  religious  life  that  is  associated 
with  Tliomas  Scott  and  William  AVilber- 
furce,  in  the  Establishment,  and,  more 
intellectually,  with  Foster  and  Ilall  in. 
the  world  of  Puritanicid  Dissent ;  when 
a  halo  of  romance  surrounded  the  then 
novel  undertaking  in  England  of  Protes- 
tant missionary  incursions  on  Heathen- 
dom ;  and  when  emotional  ardour,  divided 
between  jjetty  controversies  at  home  and 
crudely  concocted  assaults  upon  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  abroad,  vexed  the 
sold  of  the  student  secluded  at  Stanford 
Kivers  in  the  morning  of  his  api)ointed 
Avork.  The  noon  of  his  busy  life  recalls 
to  those  now  in  middle  age  the  fervid 
heat  that  followed  tlie  introduction 
witlihi  tlie  Anglican  Cliurch  of  elements 
latent  inde<;d  in  its  constitution,  but 
whieh  the  devout  and  learned  enthu- 
siasts of  Oxford  had  recalled  from 
ancii.-nt  Christianity  to  restrain  modern 
worldliness  and  growing  anarchy  in  the 
crisis  of  our  puliticiil  reformation,  when 
ven-.Table  CJiurcli  institutions  and  tra- 
ditions wore  becoming  im[)erilled  by  the 
modera  heresy  of  I'oligious  equality. 
Ox  lord  in  tliose  days  raised  the  eccle- 
siiistical  temperature  of  society  to  a 
degree  whicli,  about  1840,  induced  even 
the  sage  of  Stanford  I{ivers  to  exchange 
his  meditations  upon  the  past  i-eligious 


2)henomena  of  human  nature  for  a  place 
in  the  strife  as  author  of  ^'  Ancient 
Christianity."  And  then  at  a  third  stage 
in  this  same  forty  years  we  find  him,  in 
the  evening  of  his  working-day,  over- 
taken by  a  current  of  sympathy,  emana- 
ting &om  the  same  Oxford,  and  liaving 
springs  in  the  constitution  and  histoiy 
of  the  same  Church,  but  which  was 
colouring  the  atmosphere  of  all  Western 
Europe  with  neither  the  merely  bib- 
lical nor  the  merely  ecdesiastical  religion 
of  the  past,  but  with  an  ideal  Chris- 
tianity of  the  future,  which — as  he 
viewed  it, — was  to  relax  the  tie  by  which 
he  had  all  his  life  essentially  connected 
spiritual  religion  with  the  historic  records 
of  a  supernatural  economy. 

The  literary  life  of  Isaac  Taylor  is 
surely  not  to  be  credited  exclusively  to 
any  one  of  these  three  phases  of  Anglican 
Christianity — inherent  in  the  Anglican 
as  in.  every  comprehensive  religious 
system,  and  which  have  repiwduced 
themselves  in  turns,  as  often  as  Angli- 
canism has  been  moved  into  spiritual, 
ecclesiastical,  and  intellectual  iictivity. 
Some  of  the  elements  which  form  his 
individuality  repelled  him  from  each,- 
whilst  others  attracted  him  to  each  in 
turn,  and  might  draw  hberal  representa- 
tives of  all  the  three  to  him.  The  pro- 
fessed Eiblicism  of  the  first  harmonized 
with  the  groundwork  of  his  own  re- 
ligion, but  was  presented  in  its  repulsive 
exclusiveness  in  the  narrow,  unrefiectivey 
schismatized  religion,  in  which  '^  the  in- 
'^  dividual  Christian,  with  his  Bible  in 
''  his  hand  "  thinks  that  he  ''  need  fis.  his 
"  eyes  upon  nothing  but  the  little  eddy 
"  of  his  poi-sonal  emotions,"  and  was  foe 
him  spoUed  in  abstract  doctrinal  systems 
whose  authors  have  forgotten  that  ''truth 
''  in  religion  is  always  something  that  has 
"  been  acted  and  transacted. "  The  Eccle- 
siastical religion  wjuch  rose  around  him 
in  his  middle  life  seemed  at  first  to  carry 
in  its  constitution  seeds  of  dismal  mala- 
dies, with  which  his  studies  of  ancient 
Church  life  and  literature  had  long 
made  liim  famihar.  But  then  it  was 
congenial  to  him  as  something  embodied 
in  persons  and  societies,  and  it  also  ap^ 
pealed  to  his  broad  historic  sympathieii 
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with  the  vaiiations  of  form  and  hue 
which  absolute  Christiaiiity,  subsequent 
to  its  original  historical  evolutions,  must 
bear,  when  reflected  with  various  effect 
from  age  to  age  ''  from  distorted  and 
discoloured  human  nature,"  in  the  types 
presented  in  the  religious  lives  of  Prophets 
and  Apostles,  of  Nicene  and  post-^Nicene 
Fathers,  of  Hildebrand  and  Loyola,  or  in 
the  Modem    Church    organizations, — 
Eastern  and  Western,    Anglican    and 
Dissenting.     As  life  advanced  he  seems 
to  have  felt  as  if  his  exposure  of  ancient 
Christianity  was  one-sided,  and  that  it 
unduly   du*kened   phases   of  religious 
life  already  too  little  recognised  in  the 
creed  of  the  self-satisfied  Low  Church- 
man or  Dissenter,  but  which  claimed 
recognition  all  the  more  as  he  observed 
the  strength  of  Anglican  Christianity 
intensified,  or  its  elevating  spirit  dif- 
fused, by  the  powerful  influence  ema- 
nating from  Keble  and  Newman.    The 
more  Ideal  phase  of  Christianity  which 
began  to  be  accepted  in  his  later  years 
probably  seemed  to  him  more  subversive 
of  faith,  hope,  and  charity  than  either 
the  popular  Evangelicalism  of  his  youth, 
or  the  revived  Ecclesiasticism  by  which 
he  was  surrounded  in  middle  life.     In 
the  religious  philosophy  which  he  offered 
to  his  age  Christianity  is  steadily  re- 
garded as  an  emotional  life  sustained  by 
belief  in  supernatural  events  attested  by 
history.    Either  this  or  atheism  was  his 
uniform  alternative  to  himself.    But  the 
tendency  of  the  theory  of  Christianity 
now  becoming  current  is  to  secure  for 
the  substance  of  religious  life  an  in- 
dependence of  perennial  controversies 
about  historic  facts  and  scientific  doc- 
trines, to  conquer  unlimited  space  for 
historical  and  scientific   discovery,  in 
consistency  with  a  continued  conscious 
possession  of  all  that  is  essential  in 
Spiritual  Christianity.     His  antagonism 
to  this  tendency,  in  what  he  b^Heved 
to  be  its  results,  was  condensed  in  his 
*'  Restoration  of  Belief,"  as  "  Ancient 
Christianity"  was  his  weapon  in  the 
warfare  with  Anglicanism. 

We  cannot  claim  for  the  religious 
philosophy  contained  in  this  unfinished 
**  Instauratio "  resources  for  an  encoun- 


ter with  evils  probably  attendant  upon 
this  latest  and  now  present  phase  of 
English    Christianity  equal    to    those 
which  it  possesses,  as  a  corrective  of 
evils  which  attend  tiie  two  other  phases. 
Perhaps,    with    the    habits    of    Isaac 
Taylor's  life,  notwithstanding  the  fiesh 
intellectual  vitality  which  he  so  remark- 
ably retained  to  the  last^  he  could  less 
readily  accommodate  himself  to  the  new 
point  of  view.   Let  us  try  for  a  moment 
to  compare  that  point  with  his.    Truth 
in  religion  is,  according  to  his  habits  of 
thought,  something  that  has  been  miracu- 
lously acted  and  transacted.    It  is  some- 
thing that  has  been  supematarallj  em- 
bodied in  persons  and  societfes.  Bat  then 
religion  itself  is  a  manner  of  feeling  and 
acting  in  relation  to  God.    The  realiza- 
tion of  the  Christian  manner  of  feeling 
and  acting  is  the  end  towards  which  the 
extraordinary  events  and  transactions 
that  constitute  religious  truth,  on  tbis 
philosophy,  are  the  meant.    Bat  is  this 
Christian  manner  of  feeling  and  actings 
— ^to  which  our  moral  and  spiritufd  expe- 
rience responds,  now  that  it  has  been 
realized  and  embodied  in  modem  insti- 
tutions,— ^is  it  to  be  exposed  to  the  acci- 
dents of  the  endless  controversies  that 
are  going  on  about  what  has  happened 
in  long  past  ages!    This  Christianity  of 
the  Inner  Life  is  a  treasure  which  haa 
Bonuhofw  come  to  us — ^whatever  its  his- 
toric origin,  or  however  it  may  have  at 
first  become  assimilated  with  tiie  evda- 
tions  of  human  affairs.  Must  we  refiain 
from  living  U  in  our  daily  feelings  to- 
wards Gk>d,  until  we  shall  have  settled 
the  controverted  questions  about  the 
manner  of  its  introduction  in  the  past 
of  human  history  ?    There  is  something 
in  us  which  responds  to  it,  and  with 
which  it  blends  congenially  in  good 
men.    Shall  we  disregard  this,  and  peril 
the  moral  and  spiritual  treasure  upon 
historical  disputes,  which, — as  still  main- 
tained among  learned  and  candid  per- 
sons,— must  relate  to  matters  of  opinion, 
and  not  to  truth  absolute  and  eternal  t 
With  the  inner  treasure  already  in  onr 
possession,  and  ready  for  universal  nsey 
Christians  may,  some  begin  to  think, 
now  and  henceforward  hold  themsel 
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free  to  pursue  any  researches,  historical 
or  scientific,  confident  that  no  iconoclast 
of  ancient  historic  documents,  canonical 
or  non-canonical,  no  physical  discovery 
of  what  has  happened  or  may  hereafter 
happen  in  the  wide  realms  of  nature, 
can  alter  a  manner  of  feeling  and  acting 
in  relation  to  God  which  —  whatever 
its  historic  origin — has  now  found  its 
warrant  in  the  depths  of  our  being,  and 
in  all  modem  experience  of  it  as  the 
supreme  motive  power  in  human  afifiedrs. 
In  this  faith,  aU  history  as  well  as  the 
biblical  and  ecclesiastical — the  history 
of  nature  and  the  scientific  interpreta- 
tion of  the  same,  together  with  the 
history  of  man  and  the  interpretation 
of  the  moral  experience  of  the  human 
race — is  virtually  Divine  Eevelation, 
contributing  to  nourish  and  expand 
those  feelings  towards  God  and  men 
which,  however  the  historical  and  sci- 
entific questions  to  which  they  give  rise 
may  be  settled,  the  scriptural  books  and 
the  institutions  of  Christianity  have 
developed  and  maintained,  and  must 
develop  and  maintain  in  yet  richer 
harmony,  when  free  from  the  bondage 
of  the  letter,  and  from  the  risk  of  inter- 
ference with  our  intellectual  growth. 

The  religious  philosophy  of  the  stage 
through  which  English  Christianity  is 
now  passing  has  thus  to  address  itself 
to  persons  at  whose  point  of  view  it 
seems  necessary,  for  the  very  sake  of 
the  spiritual  treasure  itself,  that  that 
treasure  should  be  finally  extricated 
from  the  entanglements  of  historical  and 
scientifical  controversy — raised  aloft  in 
view  of  all  possible  discoveries  about 
books  or  nature — and  thus  saved  and 
secured  for  the  race  which  it  is  blessing, 
while  indefinite  room  is  left  for  the  free 
interpretation  of  nature  and  books  in  a 
spirit  of  philosophic  candour.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  consider  on  what  con- 
ditions may  be  attained  this  result,  so 
congenial  to  many  whose  religious 
manner  of  feeling  and  acting  towards 
God  and  men  is  made  known  to  others 
by  its  good  fruits  in  their  lives,  if  not 
by  the  orthodoxy  of  their  abstract 
doctrines. 

We    ought    perhaps    to    read    the 


somewhat  discursive  and  miscellaneous 
writings  of  Isaac  Taylor  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  of  his  literary  life 
as  if  they  were  produced  in  discourage- 
ment consequent  upon  the  partial  aban- 
donment of  his  chief  literary  enterprise. 
The  volumes  on  "  Loyola  and  Jesuitism" 
(1849),  and  on  "Wesley  and  Method- 
ism" (1851),  as  well  as  Essays  in  the 
North  British  Review  on  Chalmers  and 
Scotch  theology,  present  in  diversified 
aspects  his  favourite  view  of  Chris- 
tianity as  something  continuously  em- 
bodied in  persons  and  social  transactions, 
as  well  as  his  sympathy  with  a  variety 
of  form  in  its  embodiment— provided 
that  each  form  expresses  in  its  own 
fashion  a  profound  sense  of  human  guilt 
and  divine  deliverance.  The  essays  on 
Scotch  theology  especially  indicate  his 
abiding  conviction  that  Christian  truth 
consists  of  a  series  of  historical  events, 
not  of  logical  deductions  from  dogma- 
tically assumed  definitions ;  and  that  a 
religious  community  which  in  these 
times  perverts  Chnstianity  into  a  de- 
spotic human  system  of  such  deductions 
must  inevitably  lose  its  own  hold  over 
educated  minds.  His  "Eestoration  of 
EeUef "  (1855),  is  the  nucleus  of  subse- 
quent periodical  essays  in  defence  and 
illustration  of  his  own  resting-place  of 
religious  belief  and  feeling  in  the  records 
of  history,  as  against  the  disintegrating 
influences  of  modem  criticism. 

But  the  undertones  of  another  and 
more  speculative  question  reach  us  frx>m 
the  volumes  of  this  lay  theology,  asking 
whether,  after  all,  even  in  its  best  state^ 
there  is  not  something  in  the  circum- 
stances of  our  earthly  environment 
which  must  make  human  life  in  this 
animal  body  a  field  in  which  the  powers, 
whether  of  good  or  evil,  can  be  only 
imperfectly  developed,  and  in  which 
all  must  be  more  or  less  the  prey  of 
prejudices  and  perversions  1  It  invites 
us  to  consider  the  limitation  and  imper- 
fection which  are  inherent  in  a  con- 
sciousness sustained  under  the  conditions 
of  this  animal  body.  The  earthly  ex- 
perience of  each  man  presents  only  a 
few  of  the  infinite  changes  of  which  the 
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sensible  universe  is  the  theatre,  and  yet 
these  few  are  inextricably  linked  with 
all  the  others.  Then  our  human  expe- 
rience of  what  we  call  the  material  world 
is  here  limited  to  five  senses,  and  .yet 
there  may  be  qualities  of  matter  to 
which  millions  of  senses  are  inadequate. 
The  memory  of  man  on  earth  retains 
but  a  little  of  this  little  which  he  has 
experienced,  and  the  little  so  retained 
is  ever  tending  to  release  itself  from 
our  keeping,  and  at  the  best  can  only 
be  reproduced  in  consciousness  by  instal- 
ments. How  dim  and  narrow  in  its  re- 
sults is  our  reproductive  power  itself, 
wliuii  it  evolves  its  images  of  what  is  past 
or  oi  what  is  possible.  Unable  to  com- 
prehend the  universe  and  ita  relations  in 
a  single  intuitive  giiisp,  we  must  have 
recourse  tu  verbal  reasonings  as  a  sub- 
stitute, and  try  thus  to  solve  bit  by  bit, 
with  the  hell)  of  words,  a  small  part  of 
the  Mist  problem  which  we  ciumot  en- 
tertain iis  a  whole.  Iteasoning  is  carried 
on  by  ai-bitrary  signs,  which  are  the 
medium  of  our  reiiective  intercourse 
with  oui^selves,  and  of  all  our  iutercoui*se 
with  other  minds.  But  what  an  instru- 
ment is  a  system  of  arbitrary  signs 
which  carries  in  it  the  seeds  of  constant 
misunderstanding,  and  in  which,  from 
its  very  nature,  tlie  relation  between 
words  and  their  meanings  tends  to  per- 
petual change  and  dissolution.  Then 
how  great. a  withdrawal  from  the  service 
of  our  higher  nature  is  occasioned  by 
tlie  daily  wants  of  the  animal  economy 
and  oui'  organic  welfare,  llow  under 
a  physical  system  such  as  this  c^m 
we  expect  to  reach  the  high  ideal  of  a 
lieiiovatcd  Church,  or  escape  the  din  of 
controvL'i'sy  and  the  passions  of  contend- 
ing sects  ?  Can  any  events,  natural  or 
suiienititural,  in  past  history  or  in  pre- 
sent, rescue  us  from  tlu'se  consequences, 
su  long  as  we  are  sul>j«.'ct  to  the  restraints 
and  limitations  of  this  present  sensible 
world  and  animal  economy  ] 

AVitliout  quittmg,  for  transcendental 
abstractions,  the  economy  of  historic 
events  in  the  sensible  world  in  which 
wc  now  Ihid  ourselves,  and  with  which 
our  inner  religious  life  is  indissolubly 
connected,  Isaac  Taylor  sought  to  lind, 


in  this   same  economj  itself,   grounds 
for  previsive  inference,  or  at  least  for 
conjecture,  in  regard  to  the  historic  evo- 
lution of  events  which  are  to  happen  in 
our  conscious  experience,  subsequently 
to  the  dissolution  of  human  nature — 
in  the  death  of  this  present  animal  body 
which  retards  the  fidl  growth  of  the 
seeds  of  good  and  evil     To  the  con- 
templation of  this  grander  ideal  than 
that  of  any  possible  Tnillflmniiini  upon 
earth,    the    author    of   the    "Natural 
History  of  Enthusiasm"  turned   £rom 
amid  the  disjecta  membra  of  his  "  In- 
stauratio,''   as  to    '*  the  &yourite    and 
''  peaceful  themes  "  of  still  earlier  medi- 
tations  and  studies,  in  vhich  ''he  is 
*'  most  happy  to  hnd  himself  in  a  legiou 
''  not  exposed  to  stoiius."   A  *'  Physical 
Theory  of  another  Life  "  took  the  place 
of  those  historical  analyses  of  the  re- 
ligious and  moral  natui-o  of  man,  when 
it  presents  the  phenomena  of  Credulity 
or  of  Sceptidsm,  or  when  it  is  moraUy 
vitiated  by  any  of  the  forms  of  spurious 
religion  which  ho  had  proposed  to  de- 
lineate in  the  latter  })art  of  his  '*  Instau- 
ratio.''      Perfect   knowledge,   and    the 
perfect  Ecclesiastical  and  other   Social 
harmony  which  imphes  perfect  know- 
ledge, are  not  consistent  with  the  veiy 
conditions   of  life  in  this  animal  eco- 
nomy.   But  '^  there  is  a  spiritual  body/' 
in  which  consciousness  may  hold  new 
physiological  relations  to  what  we  call 
!&Iatter. 

This  excursion  into  mental  physiology 
is  made  in  one  of  the  six  books  already 
reckoned  characteristic  of  its  author^s 
literary  life, — and  that  not  merel}'  because 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the 
design  of  the  "  Instauratio  "  transferred 
to  a  now  invisible  system  of  things,  but 
also  because  it  presents  liis  characteristic 
manner  of  meditating  about  the  "  world 
of  mind "  in  •  its  pixiscnt  and  future 
j)hysiological  rchitions  in  man  and  other 
animals. 

The  phenomena  of  human  nature,  in 
its  use  and  abuse  of  tliat  supernatural 
economy  whose  history  fed  his  own  reli- 
gious feelings,  formed  only  a  I3art  of  the 
possible  evolutions  in  the  "world  oC 
mind ''  which  Isaac  Taylor  cogitated  .for 
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more  than  sixty  years.     The  shadow  of 
the  ""  Iljiseen  ami  Eternal''  converted  his 
daily  pilgrimage  through  this   strange 
lite  into  a  daily  scene  of  literally  super- 
natural interest.     Slightly  as  the  great 
mystery   in    which    it    all    terminates 
usually  excites  the  imagination  of  the 
average  "  religious  world,"  his  was  not 
an  eye  that  could  withdraw  itself  from 
that  which  to  the  meditative  envelops 
this  transient  sense-experience,  in  every 
part  of  it,  with  awe  and  sublimity.     If 
biblical  history,  which  seemed  to  him 
to  convey  religion  embodied  in  the  won- 
ders of  the  past,  has  shed  no  distinct 
light   on  that   more   wonderful   future 
which  is  to  follow  the  dissolution   of 
the  animal  body,  can  previsive  physical 
science,  which  has  unlocked  so  many 
secrets  of  our  earth  and  heavens,  not 
discover,   from  what   now    is    in    this 
sensible  world,  what  shall  be  hereafter 
in  larger  fields  of  sense-experience  1    In 
the  study  of  our  now  embodied  mind 
may  we  not  have  suggested  to  us  at 
least  some  plausible  representation   of 
the  spiritual  embodiment  which,  in  the 
natural  course  of  events,  as  they  his- 
torically evolve  themselves  in  the  new 
earth  and  heavens,  is  to  be  substituted 
for  this   animal   one  ?      Our  death  as 
animals  is  indeed  an  event  imique  in 
the  personal  history  of  each,  and  our 
conjectures  cannot  be  tested  by  adequate 
inductive   verification.      Yet  this   ana- 
logical  exercise  of  the  imagination   is 
akin  to  its  exercise  in  all  fruitful  obser- 
vation of  nature. 

]>y  far  the  most  elaborately  conceived 
and  executed  work  of  this  whole  literary 
life  is  the  one  in  which  its  author — under 
the  designation  of  a  "  Physical  Theory  " 
of  continued  life  under  supposed  con- 
ditions of  a  s])iritual  body, — employs 
analogy  to  lift  tlie  veil  now  guarded  by 
Death,  and  to  unfold  to  our  view  the 
splendid  possibilities  of  a  conscious 
history  maintained  under  new  relations 
to  a  new  experience  of  matter.  Through 
analogy  man  has  long  Ix^en  supposed 
capable  of  having  his  belief  confirmed 
in  the  nature  and  attributes  of  Grod ; 
through  analogy  he  was  now  invited, 
for  the   confirmation   of  his   faith,   to 


anticipate  in  imagination  his  own  em- 
bodied imimortalitv. 

Physical  metaphysics  was  congenial 
to  the  historical  and  inductive  tastes  of 
this  author.  The  series  of  which  the 
"  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm  "  was 
the  first  instalment  is  a  piece  of  work 
in  the  study  of  mind,  but  it  is  mind 
related  to  and  influenced  by  the  facts  of 
its  external,  physical  history.  And  when 
its  author  tries  to  follow  I'mind  as  it 
jmsses  beyond  this  earthly  scene  of 
facts,  natural  and  supernatural,  it  is 
human  nature,  somehow  embodied  and 
somehow  connected  with  the  physical 
system,  that  he  is  still  pursuing.  For 
philosophy,  as  something  in  its  very 
conception  to  be  distinguished  from 
mere  science,  concrete  and  physical,  he 
had  little  appreciation ;  in  metaphysics, 
as  distinguished  from  this  mental  physics, 
he  could  sae  nothing  beyond  the  adjust- 
ment of  a  dozen  abstract  phrases. 

In  this  connexion  it  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  tliat  this  recluse  literary  life 
at  Stanford  Eivers  was,  some  thirty 
years  ago,  all  but  exchanged  for  one 
which  would  have  demanded  an  exclu- 
sive professional  attention  to  questions 
of  mental  philosophy.  In  1836  the 
chair  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  became  vacant, 
and  the  author  of  the  "  Natural  History 
of  Enthusiam  "  was  induced  to  drop  the 
vizor  which  had  so  long  concealed  him 
from  a  curious  public, — as  a  candidate 
for  this  department  of  the  public  ser- 
vice of  philosophy.  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, the  greatest  living  master  of  the 
philosophical  literature  of  tiie  world,  the 
acutest  reasoner  about  the  "dozen  ab- 
stract phrases  "  who  had  been  in  this  age 
drawn  to  a  recognition  of  their  import 
and  significance,  was  met  by  a  rival 
whose  acquaintance  with  that  literature 
was  comparatively  scanty,  who  put  small 
value  on  the  "  dozen  abstract  phrases," 
whose  studies  of  human  nature  were  all 
directed  to  its  actions  and  transactions 
in  its  embodied  manifestations,  who 
esteemed  Bacon  more  than  Aristotle, 
but  who  could  not  touch  any  subject 
without  shedding  on  it  the  distinctly 
marked  colours  of  his  own   capacious 
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imagination,  or  investing  it  with  the 
rich  "glow  of  hiynanity."  Hamilton 
ascended  the  Edinburgh  chair  to  ex- 
pound and  guide  the  now  dominant 
philosophical  movement  of  Europe.  His 
English  rival  returned  from  ".the  grey 
metropolis"  to  the  employment,  nxore 
congenial  to  him — amidst  the  simple 
country  life  in  which  he  guided  the  edu- 
cation of  his  o^vn  children — of  watching 
tlie  phenomena  in  the  ecclesiastical 
heavens,  or  anticipating  in  thought  his 
own  future  spiritual  embodiment  in  a 
purer  and  more  exalted  heaven. 

"Home  Education"  is  a  charming 
fragment,  redolent  of  its  author's  own 
heart  and  rural  home.  It  sta.nds  among 
the  books  which  best  express  the  inner 
meaning  of  his  life.  The  sadness  with 
which  his  search  into  the  story  of  the 
"  great  Family  of  the  Church"  tinged  his 
mind,  the  doubt  and  darkness,  which 
no  "theory,"  however  ingenious,  and 
however  associated  with  observed  phy- 
sical facts,  can  remove  from  that  future 
which  Death  veils,  is  dissipated  on  the 
pages  which  describe  the  loving  father's 
contrivances  for  enlarging  the  capacities 
and  the  intellectual  stores  of  the  group 
under  training  in  a  domestic  atmosphere 
of  daily  happiness — "in  the  insulated 
"  country  house,  with  its  internal  com- 
"  fort  and  frugal  elegance,  its  garden  of 
"  sweet  gay,  perennial  enjoyments,  and 
"  its  verdMit,  silent  vicinage  of  arable 
"  and  pasture,  of  woodland  and  river- 
"  side  meadow." 

The  spot  of  this  material  world  on 
which  Isaac  Taylor's  literary  life  was 
passed  is,  alike  in  itself  and  in  its  pre- 
vious associations,  in  true  harmony  with 
his  life.  The  fragrance  of  the  rural 
nature  which  he  loved,  the  stillness  of 
the  leafy  lanes  of  Essex  in  which  he 
daily  studied,  is  diffused  through  his 
writings.  His  old  insulated  country 
liouse,  in  its  old-fashioned  garden,  with 
the  sluggish  stream  winding  through  the 
valley  behind,  has  become  one  of  the 
places,  now  so  numerous  in  rural  England, 
that  are  associated  with  those  who,  with 
devout  hearts,  simple  tastes,  and  a  love 
for  nature,  have  helped  to  improve  man- 
kind b}'  the  high  exercises  of  reason 


and  imagination.  Those  who  look  with 
affectionate  recollection  to  Bemerton,  or 
Olney,  or  Eydal,  or  Herstmonceux,  and 
Pevensey  Levels  will  not  now  forget 
Stanford  Eivers  and  the  vale,  of  Ongar. 
Less  than  twenty  miles  east  of  London, 
in  the  triangle  of  which  the  sides  are 
formed  by  the  Cambridge  railway  wliich 
passes  Harlow,  and  by  the  Colchester 
line  which  passes  Eomford,  the  'wood- 
land and  meadow  of  the  green  undu- 
lating expanse  of  England  which  lies 
between  maintained  its  seclusion  in  all 
the  past  years  of  this  century,  undis- 
turbed by  the  sounds  of  trafiQc  or  loco- 
motion— a  comer  reserved  for  meditative 
quiet  near  the  great  metropolis,  protected 
from  its  sights  and  sounds  by  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  forest  of  Hainault  and 
the  glades  of  Epping  in  the  intervening 
distance.  It  has  more  than  one  associa- 
tion with  those  devoted  to  the  world  of 
mind.  On  the  northern  part  of  this  green 
undulating  country,  John  Locke  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  in  the  now 
ruined  manor  house  of  Oates,  the  guest 
of  the  good  Lady  Masham,  attracted  to 
this  part  of  Essex  by  the  relief  which 
its  air  never  failed  to  afford  to  the  ail- 
ments of  his  old  age.  The  great 
English  philosopher  of  the  seventeenth, 
century  and  the  sensitive  religious  con- 
templatist  of  the  nineteenth  were  thus 
lodged  on  neighbouring  parts  of  the 
same  rural  expanse.  Within  an  easy 
morning  walk,  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
one  now  rest  at  High  Laver,  and  of  the 
other  at  his  own  Stanford  Kivers, 
Widely  different  in  many  of  their  quali- 
ties and  sympathies,  the  father  of  £ng- 
lisli  philosophy  and  this  last  departed 
member  of  his  variously-featured  family 
were  both  nurtured  in  the  vigorous  but 
hard  soil  of  English  PuritcuiiBin,  and 
both  at  last,  as  Hfe  advanced,  while  pre- 
serving community  with  all  who  inherit 
the  charity  of  the  Gk)spel,  by  whatever 
name  they  are  called,  found  the  religious 
home  most  congenial  to  their  hearts  in 
the  venerable  service  of  the  English 
ritual,  and  the  freedom  which  they  loved 
within  the  broad  shadow  of  the  Church 
of  Hooker  and  CudwortL 
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